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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN 

THE  UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA. 


Thb  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transition  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and,  as  such,  it  is  full  of  signs.  Among 
tliemost  striking  of  them,  is  a  greater  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Glospel  and 
the  Bible  through  all  nations,  combining  many  and  various  agencies  for 
that  work ;  as  well  as  a  closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers 
of  salvation  and  truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — ^a  new  Ca- 
tholic Church,  which,  amid  aU  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  preparing  that  unity  of  the  spiiit  which  has  Christ  for  its  founda- 
tion. Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  growing  spirit  of  fraternal 
union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old  World  and  those  of  the  New — a 
land  in  which  Christianity  (the  destined  leaven  for  all  the  elements  of 
humanity,  how  various  soever)  develops  its  activities  under  secular  rela- 
tions so  entirely  novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors  M'Clin- 
TOCK  and  Blumbnthal  had  determined  to  put  this  volume,  the  fruit  of  my 
earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian  public  in  an  Engli^ 
dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  opened  for  views  which  we  our- 
selves (amid  manifold  struggles,  yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit) 
have  recognized  as  true,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a 
way  right  on  through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  gratefiil  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth,  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has  given  to 
each  his  own  charisma,  and  with  it  each  must  work  for  all.  What  is  true 
and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  the 
Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it  to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what 
is  true,  must  prove  itself  such  by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian 
consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  unmingled  with 
azudely.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that  has  been  manifested 
upon  earth — that  Life  in  which  the  Divine  glory  irradiated  earthly  exist- 
ence— ^is  indeed  the  greatest  of  human  tasks.  Yet  the  attempt  is  not 
presumptuous  (as  I  have  said  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  Grerman  edition),  if  it 
be  made  upon  the  Gospel  basis:  every  age  witnesses  new  attempts  of  the 
kind.  It  is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  Ufe ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to  bring  it 
nearer  and  nearer  to  oiurselves.  Every  peculiar  age  will  feel  itself  com- 
piled anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through  its  own  study  of  it, 
by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  gain  a  closer  living 
intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in 
tile  spiritual  sense)  is  indeed  the  way  to  this  intimacy ;  but  science  also  has 
its  part  to  do,  and  this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.     But  yet,  in  view  of 
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the  grandeur  and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks^  in  view  of  the  diflK- 
culties  that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distant  circles,  with- 
out fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  dimness  that  sur- 
rounds us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  an  age  just  fireeing 
itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we  soon  receive  a  new  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestowing  tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's 
groat  works  may  be  more  worthily  praised  ! 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book  has  arisen 
(and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intellectual  struggles  which 
yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a  preparatory  crisis  for  the  future. 
Those  who  are  imacquainted  with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take 
offence  at  finding  not  only  many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand, 
but  also  views  at  variance  with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undis- 
turbed. The  English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where 
everything  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that  find 
place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  life-qtiestions  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than  in  vehement  contro- 
versies about  church  order  and  other  imessential  points.  It  would  be 
easier,  then,  for  them  to  forget  their  minor  differences,  and  rally  under  the 
one  banner  of  the  Cross  against  the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to 
this  end. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  that  some  readers,  unacquainted  witli 
the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  developed  new  intellectual 
necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the  truth  believingly,  may  take  offence 
at  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely  to 
happen  with  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is 
Divine  from  what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record;  to  discriminate  its 
immutable  essence  from  the  changefiil  forms  in  which  men  have  appre- 
hended it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
firail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would  lead 
no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure;  I  would  willingly  give 
offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transitory  offence,  tenmng 
afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge  and  confirm  his  feiith.  How 
far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
atlantic Church  to  be  a  competent  judge.  Nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole 
responsibility,  have  introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said, 
among  the  struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public :  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  condition  of 
things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  &11  of  the  old  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  prejudices,  will  not  only 
not  involve  the  fell  of  the  essence  of  the  Grospel,  but  will  cause  it  no  detri- 
ment whatever.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately 
understood;  that  men  will  be  better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer 
that  inrushing  infidelity  against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism 
must  be  powerless  in  any  land;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new 
theology,  purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation ;  the  Lord  will  buUd  him- 
self, in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in  which  to  dwell ;  and 
neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor  a  prp^e  appetite  for 
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novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord  which  is  now  preparing.  May 
we  never  forget  the  words  of  the  great  apostle,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty."  Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one 
foundoHon  than  which  none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the 
time;  let  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  fiiid  place  in  all  works  of  men, 
be  burned  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  has  received  from  the 
profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Schleiermacher  among  ourselves)  has 
testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite  system  of  conceptions 
as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed,  and  may  still  farther  contribute, 
to  prepai-e  the  way  for  a  new  tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved 
country. 

A.  Neander. 

JBerUti,  November  4,  1847. 


TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  an  English  version  is  presented  in  this  volume, 
appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed  through  four  editions, 
from  the  last  of  which+  this  translation  has  been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Neander  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  writing  a  "General  History  of  the  Christian  Rehgion  and  Church," 
and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the  "  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles."  He  would 
doubtless  have  felt  hiinself  constrained,  at  some  period,  to  give  a  history 
of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine  Foimder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed, 
he  states  as  much  in  the  pre&ce  to  this  work  (page  xiv.).  The  execution 
of  this  part  of  his  task,  however,  would,  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until 
the  completion  of  his  Greneral  History,  had  not  the  "  signs  of  the  times  " 
urged  hun  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  the  pub- 
lication, in  1835,  of  Strahsb's  "Life  of  Christ,":|:  a  work  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely  in  the  theological  circles 
of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  parties  in  Gennany  may  be  useful  to  readers  not  familiar 
with  the  Hteratm*e  of  that  country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting 
our  incapacity  to  give  it  fiilly  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is  regarded  by 
many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was  not  in  German  soil  that 
the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modem  times  took  root.  It  was  by  the 
deistical  writers  of  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  records  was  first  oi)enly  assailed.     The  attacks 

*  Not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  one-sided,  partisan  tendency,  as  is  justly  remarked  by 
Profe«sor  Porter,  whose  article  on  **  Coleridge  and  hia  American  Disciples,**  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  February,  1847,  I  have  read  with  great  interest. 

t  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  in  seinem  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhange  und  seiner 
geschichtlichen  Entwickeiung  dargesteUt  von  Dr.  August  Nkandkr,  vierte  und 
verbesserte  Auflage,  Hamburg,  bei  Freidrich  Perthes,  1845. 

t  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Kritisch  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  David  Fribdricb  Strauss.  2  Bde. 
Tabin^eo,  1835,  4te  Aofl.  1840. 
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of  Toland^  Chubby  Morgan^  &e.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credi- 
bility and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers;  and  their  blows  were  aimed^ 
avowedly^  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing  their  object,  but  in  making 
any  very  strong  or  permanent  impression  on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has 
an  infidelity  of  exactly  the  same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Grer* 
many.  The  English  Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  firag- 
ments,  set  the  German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
and  upon  Biblical  literattu^  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  imknown 
before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a  freedom  amounting 
to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  Grod  is  a  thin^  almost  unknown  among  them.  Still,  professed 
theologians,  of  great  talents  and  learning,  and  holding  high  official  positions, 
adopt^  a  tiieory  (the  so-called  JtcUioncUism)  more  (Smgerous  than  avowed 
infidelity,  and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  diffiising  its  poison  to  a  painfiil 
extent. 

The  declared  aim  of  tlte  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible  on 
rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  impostors,  nor  denying 
the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  religious  ins^c- 
tion,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  eveiything  supematvo'al;  deeming  it  to  be, 
not  a  direct  Divine  revelation,  but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided, 
indeed,  by  Divine  Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way. 
The  miradeaf  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done  in 
any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor  might  suggest. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles  at  all,  but  simple,  natural 
&ct8 ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had  misunderstood  the  writers.  Some- 
times,  again,  the  writers  of  the  sacred  history  misunderstood  the  &cts, 
deeming  them  to  be  miraculous  when  they  were  not ;  e.  g,  when  Christ 
"  healed  the  sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  tor  them,  as  a  kind  physician, 
with  skill  and  success;  when  he  "  raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored  men 
from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  he  "subdued  the  storm,"  there  was  simply 
ahamvy  "ooinoidence,"  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  disciplee ;  when  he  fed  the  ''five  thousand,"  he  only  set  an  example  oi 
kindness  and  benevolence  which  the  rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by 
opening  th^  stores  to  feed  the  hunny  multitude,  &c.  &c.  iBut  even  this 
elastic  exegesis,  when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain 
every  cajse :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  s^bbornly  unyielding,  and 
new  methods  were  demanded.  Foremen  who  had  gone  so  fiir,  it  was  eaey 
to  go  &rther;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared;  this  passage  was  doubtfii], 
that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In  short,  ''criticism,"  as  this 
decorate  kind  of  interpretation  was  called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any- 
thing,  and  in  a  fur  way  to  make  nothing,  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But 
dtill  the  rationalist  agreed  with  the  orthodox  supematuralist  in  admitting 
that  tibere  was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efforts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity  from  the 
envelopments  of  &ble  or  perversion  with  which  tradition  had  invested  it. 
The  admission  was  a  &tal  one.  The  absurdities  to  which  the  theory  led 
could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was  soon  shown,  and  shown  efi^- 
tually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was  no  criticism  at  all;  that  the  objec- 
tions which  it  oflered  to  the  Gospel  history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or, 
at  least,  as  the  English  Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again : 
that  the  errors  of  interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fiJloii 
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might  be  avoided  without  touching  the  truth  said  in^irati<»i  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between  open  infi- 
delity and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  During  the  &nt 
quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was  waged  with  ardour  on  both 
aides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year 
weakened  the  forces  of  rationalism.  Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Grer- 
many  was  to  a  considerable  extent  unsettled:  its  Tholuoks  and  Hengsten* 
bergs  stood  strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Kitszch  applied  the 
dearest  logic  to  systematic  theology;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  philoso- 
phized religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and  Hase  upheld  reason  as  the  judge 
ef  revelation ;  wMe  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  rationalism,  thou^ 
with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of  boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point,  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea  of  apply- 
ing the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  Evangelical  history. 
All  Grermany  has  been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  mytho-mania,  since 
the  new  school  of  archeeologists  have  gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen 
nrrthology.  A  myihis  onmis  priscorwn  Jmnmum  cwn  hiftoria  tmn  phUMO- 
pkia  procedit,  says  Heyne :  and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  "if  the  early 
history  of  every  people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  ?"*  The  mere 
i^lication  of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss:  he  himself  points  out  a  nimiber  of  instances  in  which 
^chhom,  Gabler,  Yater,  &c.,  had  made  use  of  it.  His  claim  is  to  have 
given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  application,  which 
former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has 
made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus  lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea; 
ih&t  he  gather^  disciples,  and  so  impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching 
as  that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of 
historical  truth  contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet 
he  ascribes  no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  therefore^ 
to  account  fbr  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and  this  is  the 
place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expected;  certain  notions 
were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and  office ;  aud  with  these  Christ 
was  invested  by  his  followers.  ''Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to 
MesE&ah ;  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  therefore,  such  and  such  a  thing  must 
have  happened  to  him."  "The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished 
in  Israel  long  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  fhll  bloom;  not  an  indefinite  longing,  either,  but  an 
expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Moses  had  pro- 
mised (Deut.  xviii.  15)  'a  prophet  like  unto  himself'  a  passage  applied  in 
Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts  iii.  22 ;  vii.  37).  The  Messiah  was  to 
spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his  throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt. 
xxiL  42 ;  Luke  i.  82) ;  and  therefore  he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time, 
to  be  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  (John  vii.  42 ;  Matt,  ii  5).  In 
the  old  legends,  the  most  wonderM  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed 
to  the  prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah?  Must  not  his 
li£B  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents  from  the 
lives  of  the  prophets  t  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a  whole,  was  ex- 
pected to  bd  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The  eyes  of  the  bhnd  were 
to  be  c^>ened;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstopped;  the  lame  wwe  to  leap,  &c. 
(Isa.  XXXV.  Ac.).  These  expressions,  part  of  which,  at  least,  were  ptirely 
figmathre,  came  to  be  literally  understood  (Matt.  xi.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  21,  seq.) ; 
and  thus,  even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  oon- 
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tinually  filling  out  -with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  legendfl 
respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  existed,  ready-made, 
in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  only  needed  to  be  traiisferred  to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his 
character  and  teachings."* 

These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss's  theory ;  his  book  is 
little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts  of  the  history 
of  Christ  as  given  in  the  Evangelists.  A  few  instances  of  his  procedure 
will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the  miraculous  conception  in  Matt.  i.  22 : 
"All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying," f  &c.  "  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must 
correspond  to  this  passage;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really 
did  occur,  and  so  arose  the  myth."  The  accoimt  of  the  star  of  the  Magians, 
and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  application  of  Nimi- 
bers  xxiv.  17 ;  Psa.  Ixxii.  10 ;  Isa.  Ix.  1-6,  J  &c.  The  temptation  of  Christ 
was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its  separate  features  helped  out  by 
Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10 ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  §  &c.  The  Transfiguration 
finds  a  starting-point  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  29-35.JJ  So  we  might  go  through 
the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  wonderful 
sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits  woidd  seem  to  have 
authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that  unbelief  had  ever  struck  against 
Christianity;  and  the  question  was,  what  should  be  done?  The  Prussian 
government  was  disposed  to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many 
evangehcal  theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  it.  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated  to 
^ve  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the  aspect  of 
a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that  it  should  he  met, 
not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that  the  truth  had  nothing 
to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  prevailed ;  and  the  event  has  shown 
that  he  was  right.  Replies  to  Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  ihe  Gos- 
pel histories  were  subjected  to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day 
the  public  mind  of  Germaoy  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view 
of  their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  sdmost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service.  His  book  has  given 
a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so  called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and 
beggarly  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  nowhere  more  eflGectually  dis- 
sected than  in  his  investigations  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  history  and 
of  the  expositions  that  have  been  given  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  has  driven 
rationalism  out  of  the  field  to  nuike  way  for  his  myths;  and  Neander, 
Ebrard,  and  others  have  e^loded  the  myths;  so  that  nothmg  remains  but 
a  return  to  the  simple,  truthfrd  interpretations  which,  in  the  main,  are 
given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies  of  this 
kind  here  ?  We  cannot  help  it.  Strauss's  book,  at  first,  could  not  find  a 
respectable  publisher  in  England ;  and  a  garbled  translation,  containing 
its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a  cheap  form  for  the  million.  The 
same,  or  a  similar  abridgment,  has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  country.  And  within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole 
work,  from  the  last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in 
three  handsome  volumes.     That  the  soil  of  many  mhids  is  ready  to  receive 
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aa  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  tliat  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too  sadly 
tme  to  be  denied.  The  Westminster  Beview  for  April,  1847,  contains  an 
article  on  Strcnus  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the  Evangelists  in  the 
coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers,  with  obvious  compla- 
cency, to  the  signs  of  **  unbelief  or  illumination"  (it  cares  not  which)  that 
are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of  Christ  has 
a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  its  merits; 
indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would  not  detect  any  such 
specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the  Saviour  fi-om  the  record  with 
great  clearness  and  skill :  it  invests  the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the 
fi-esh  colours  of  life,  without  resorting  to  forced  constructions  and  vain 
imaginings ;  and,  above  all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  himiility  and  reve- 
rence, to  learn  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  the"6pirit.  The  characteristic  of 
spirituality,  so  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer, 
is  especiaUy  prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  iiie  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  differs  in  his 
views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  aA  well  as  of  interpretation,  fi-om  most 
Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  distinctly  that  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  these  peculiarities  of  opinion.  It  was  at  one 
time  our  purpose  to  append  notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most 
objectionable ;  but  after  mature  .deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside. 
It  is  hardly  fiiir  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  own  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to 
do  it.  The  general  spirit  and  tend^icy  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are  sure, 
be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  attempted  to  trans- 
late it.     Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refiited  elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes  this  -preface 
must  disarm  all  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our  judgment  of  what 
may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion  in  the  book,  that  its  author 
has  fought  for  every  step  of  groxmd  that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by 
roiritual  religion  in  Germany ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  "  dimness  "  which 
this  great  man  confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknow- 
ledge the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  devotion  to  it.  His  starting-pomt,  and  many  of  his  paths,  are 
diflferfflit  from  ours ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  oiu*  hearts,  and  may,  per- 
haps, confirm  our  &ith,  to  see  that  he  reaches,  afi^rall,  the  general  results 
of  Evangelical  theology. 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ;  but  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  translate  Grennan; 
and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into  intelligible  English, 
Neander^s  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  attempted  a  literal  version  (for 
we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly 
gone  into  mere  paraphrase.  We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the 
author,  and  to  express  it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better 
aasored  than  ourselves  that  we  have  very  often  feiled.  Readers  of  the 
original  work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which 
dflmand  explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters,  and 
sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and  acceptable  to 
Enghsh  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  paraphrases  of  Scripture  pas- 
ttges,  we  hare  substituted  the  words  of  the  EngHsh  version,  where  it  could 
be  done  without  affecting  the  sense ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which 
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tie  had  merely  alluded,  are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been 
transferred  from  l^e  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  mterest,  which  woidd  have  needed  explanation  to  put 
them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been  omitted.  In  all  that 
we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Neander's  wishes,  as  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  himself 
Januanry  5,  1848. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  the  Preface  to  my  Bepresentation  of  the  Christian  Beligion  and 
Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  I  assigned  m^  reasons  for  the  separate  pub- 
lication of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my  General  Histoiy  of 
the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  of  that  whicii  formed  l^e  ground 
of  the  manifestation  and  dxistenoe  of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself  viz. 
the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Divine  Fotmder  of  the  Church ;  and  I  have, 
moreover,  been  urged  from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  por- 
tion of  my  work.  I  was  made  to  pause  ib  the  former  imdertakin^  by  the 
lofty  sacredness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  mudi  more, 
then,  in  the  latter !  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  historian 
of  the  Church,  I  oould  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty  of  human 
afi^s,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  ras  General  History, 
have  overcome  my  scniides,  and  led  me,  ^sting  in  God,  to  go  on  with 
this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  Cbbtst  ! 
"Who,  indeed  (as  HigRDurR  finely  answered  Lavater),  could  venture,  after 
Joh/ihy  to  write  the  life  of  Christ?"*  Who  will  not  agree  with  Anna 
Maria  von  Schtjbmann,  that  such  an  attempt  is  "  to  paint  the  sun  with 
charcoal :  the  hfe  of  a  Christian  is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"t 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  ite  description  must 
be  &r  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itsdf  with  the  highest  manifestation  that 
has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which  sanctifies,  but  does  not 
spurn,  the  labours  of  men?  The  artist,  inspired  by  devotion,  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  Christ  without  any  aid  from  history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the 
idea  of  Christ.  But  we  Kant  the  lineamente  of  tibe  historical  Christ,  in 
fragments  at  least;  and  there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion 
to  frame  them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling 
up  vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific  pro- 
gress, this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages;  and  at  particular 
epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  amays  felt  anew.    The 

*  "  /write  the  life  of  Christ— 1/  Never.  The  EvangelisU  have  written  it  as  it  can 
and  ought  to  be  written.  Let  im,  however,  not  vorite  it,  but  become  it ! "  (Bdtrftge 
zur  n&heren  Kenntniss  Lavater's,  von  Ulrich  Hegener:  Leips.  1836.)  May  the  good 
Zurichers,  who  have  lately  shown  themselves  so  worthy  of  their  sires  in  their  resist- 
ance to  revolutionary  violence  and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  taitti  (dogma  Christianum 
dogma  populate^  Augustin.  opus  imperf.  c.  Julian,  ii.  2),  erect  a  Christian  national 
memorial  by  an  edition,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  Lavater's  corres];>ondenoe. 

**  Cf.  Reinhard.  Plan  Jesu,  1 ;  Heubner's  Anm. 
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image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day,  ever  renews  its  youth  among 
men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old,  penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tendings 
youtiif^  vigour.  What  Photius  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  amo^ 
different  nations  may  be  applied  to  different  periods  of  time,  viz.  ''that 
each,  by  a  new  representation,  must  make  itself  &miliar  with  the  image 
of  Ghrbt."  Obviously,  however,  the  pecidiarities  of  different  periods  must 
be  distingui^ed.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  hunianity,  as  already  appeared;  others,  by  dissolution  and 
crisis,  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Our  age  belongs  to  the  latter  class:  we 
stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new  one  to  be  called  into  being  by  the 
ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel.  For  the  fourth  time,  Christianity  is  pre- 
paring a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  humanity.  Ov/t  labours  can  only  be 
preparatory  to  that^  new  creation,  when^  after  the  regeneration  of  life  and 
science,  the  great  acts'  of  Grod  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of 
fire!* 

But  it  may  be  questioned^  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the  autho* 
rities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the  life  of  Chbist  ! 
Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  intuition 
of  CSirisfs  life  as  a  whole;  and,  therefore,  science  must  undertake  to  free 
it  from  aU  alloy,  and  to  found  it  on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  that  we  fe^  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity, 
since  the  outpourii^  of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the 
Hving  source  from  which  everything  in  life  and  science,  which  has  really 
enriched  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed;  a  fiu*  different 
thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which,  without  it,  must  ever 
be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this  last,  is  the  most  wretched  ol 
servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a  new  beginning  of  Biblical  criticism, 
of  Kew  Testament  exegesis,  of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon. 
There  are  great  difficulties,  indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,  f  in  the 
work  which  we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only 
stimulate  us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquishing 
our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either  of  alnti- 
quity  or  novelty ;  and  then  this  imdertaking  may  be  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions, however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  tlus  part  of  history. 

As  for  tiiose  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and  plxw^  it 
in  a  pre-historical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing  here,  as  I  have 
sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work  itself. 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  tl^e  various  theological  parties  of  the  age, 
I  must  refer  to  the  Prefikje  to  the  first  vc^ume  of  my  "Apostolic  Age;" 
and  to  my  letter  to  Dewab,  chaplain  to  the  British  £^bas^  in  Hamburg. 
Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be  true,  or  most  probable,  after  candid  and 
earnest  inquiry,  with  all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I 
utter,  without  looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do 
must^  as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There  are 
two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.  those  who  will 
fiirdbfy  make  all  things  new,  and  £uicy,  in  their  folly,  that  they  can  shake 
the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine;  and  those  who  would  retain, 

*  Most  keenly  does  the  author  feel  (as  did  his  late  Mend,  B.  Jacobi,  who  has  left 
oehind  him  a  blessed  and  honoured  memory)  that  his  work  bears  the  marks  of  its 
^odnctiou  in  an  age  of  crisis,  of  isolation,  of  pain,  and  of  throes. 

t  Whoever  I  have  not  sure  grounds  for  decision,  I  say  **perhapt  :**  nor  am  I 
ashamed  d  it,  nnfashionable  as  "perhaps"  is,  now  a-days,  in  matters  of  science. 
Would  that  our  young  votaries  of  science  would  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  words  of 
^lu  van,  on  the  degrees  of  confid^ice,  in  the  "  Lebensnachrichten."  ii.  3U8. 
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and  forcibly  remtrodiico,  even  at  the  expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth, 
everything  that  is  old;  nay,  even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall 
not  please  those  hypercritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbi- 
trary subtilly,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are  alike  at 
variance  with  a  healthfiil  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious  devotion  to  it ; 
both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There  is  need  of  criticism 
where  anything  is  communicated  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  historical  tradition 
in  written  records ;  and  I  am  sure  that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to 
the  Scriptures,  is  not  only  consistent  with  that  child-like  faith,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  Christianity  or  Christian  theology,*  but  is  necessary 
to  a  just  acutenessf  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child-like 
feiith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the  critical 
element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved,  as  it  were,  in  the 
fire  of  temptation  ;  this  is  the  tentatio  (particularly  in  this  age  of  scientific 
struggle)  which  must  go  along  with  oratio  and  meditatio,  in  the  depths  of 
the  earnest  and  himible  spirit.  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there 
can  be  no  theology.  It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated 
to  GrOD.  What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

GrOD  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  in  his  works.  In  both  we 
see  a  Beii-revecding,  soli-concealing  God,  who  makes  himself  known  only  to 
those  who  earnestly  seek  him  ;t  in  both  we  find  stimulants  to  fiuth  and 
occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find  contradictions,  whose  higher  har- 
mony is  hidden,  except  fi*om  him  who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence ; 
in  both,  in  a  word,  it  is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  Jieart  of  man  should 
be  tested  in  receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the 
bodily,  man  must  eat  hU  bread  m  the  sioeat  of  his  brow. 
Berlin,  July  18,  1837. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological  parties  of 
the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  first  edition. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate  myself  against  special 
accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  satisfied  that  th'.-  principles  of  my  theolo- 
gical procedure  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally 

*  But  the  theologian  must  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aims : 
he  needs  a  spiritual  mind,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  divine  things ;  and  he  must 
study  the  Scriptures  with  his  heart  as  well  as  head,  unless  he  wishes  his  theology  to 
be  robbed  of  its  salt  by  his  criticisra. 

t  Not  too  sharp,  so  as  to  be  notched. 

t  This  is  the  pervading  thought  of  Pascal  (tb:;  aage  for  all  centuries)  in  his  Pen*ie9 
though  blended  with  many  errors  of  Catholicism  and  absolute  Predestination.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  Faugere  for  the  edition  of  this  work  (1844)  in  its  oziginal  form. 
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be  justified.  To  answer  the  revilings  or  fialse  infepences  of  fenatioal  preju- 
dice on  either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms  no 
part  of  my  pupoae.  Tet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  my 
own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I  should  notice  a 
few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon  the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Gonsistorial  Counsellor  Schdlz  has  appeared 
in  the  AUgememe  DarmtUidtische  KirchefiaeUtmg,  which  opposes  me  merely 
by  dictatorial  decisions ;  and,  by  isolating  various  passages*  of  my  work 
from  their  connexion,  ascribes  to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my 
whole  theological  sj^xsm.  What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one 
who  candidly  examines  that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I 
have  called  ihe  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions 
of  my  words,  pesrverdons  in  which  SOHULZ  shakes  hands  with  men  of  a 
flohool  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his  integrity, 
I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dislumest  perversions ;  as 
the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  oi%  ttta  prejudice  of  that  entJmsiaxm  of  reason  so 
admirably  characterized  by  Jaoobi  in  his  remarks  upon  "Beason  which  is 
not  Beason"  (ii.  492).  Of  those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he 
says,  "Their  belief  is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's 
reason  except  in  his  beliefl  They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  ob- 
serres,  or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are — ^whether  Ihey  agree  with 
their  canon  or  not ;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This  stand-point  as 
sorely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all  just  judgment  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  imconsciously)  to  fiJsehood,  as  does 
the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  S3nitem  of  doctrines  which  lays  down,  as  a 
standard,  a  definite  nymber  of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith 
connected,  and  makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to 
Christianity.  In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  seta  of  prejudices  have  led  to  similar 
results. 

"What,"  inquires  ScHULZ  several  times,  "will  the  believers  in  creeds 
say  to  this  ?"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of  men,  I  am  in- 
different ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  &r  my  statements  accord  with 
truth,  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  say,  however, 
that  I  go  along  with  those  who  oppose  "creed-believers"  (to  use  ScHXJLz's 
term)  so  &r  as  this,  viz.  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing 
symbols  (except  the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental 
&cts  of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convictions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same  Holy  Spiritf 
that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces  all  truly  Chnstian 
creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all  human  representations  of 
the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with  the  varying  culture  of  the  time) 

*  The  reviewer  has  been  able  to  point  out  but  one  oversight— certainly  no  proof  of 
careless  haste  in  a  work  on  such  a  subject.  The  mistake  was  one  which  might  have 
happened  to  any  one  in  an  unlucky  moment,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by 
any  one,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  noticed  by  myself  as  soon  as  I  glanced  again  at  the 
Vassage. 

t  The  Holy  Spirit  going  out  from  faith  in  Christ,  who  was  crucified  for  the  sbis  of 
men,  who  truly  rose  firom  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
has  proved  itself  the  same  since  the  first  Christian  Pentecost,  at  all  times,  among  all 
people,  learned  or  unlearned ;  not  the  changeful  spirit  of  the  times,  which  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  what  is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  sphit  of  the  world,  and 
whose  manifestaticms  sUmd  opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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of  Christian  trath,  will  produce  a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the 
Church*B  development,  £f  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression  of 
the  animating  &.ith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I 
go  along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  th^  Befonnation  and  of  the  Evangelical 
Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  (not,  how- 
ever, excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  element  of  affinity  for  GoD  [Grott- 
verwandte]  in  human  nature) ;  and  of  justification  by  &i&  in  Jesus  as  the 
Bedeemer.  The  essential  part  of  the  Evangelical  Confesfflon  (the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  its  Apology),  so  £bu:  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this 
doctrine,  together  with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles' 
Creed  bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis  of  the  Evangelical 
Church ;  which,  on  this  basis,  protests  against  all  popery,  whether  the 
Boman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age ;  against  human  statutes,  no 
matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Schulz  reproaches  me  for  speaking  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished 
that  this  truth,  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their 
basis,  and  so  plainly  written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied 
by  any  man.  He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  "natural  reason"  and 
"  self-righteousness"  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well-estabUshed 
right  in  the  Evangelical  Church  ;  the  conceptions  which  they  express  are 
closely  connected  with  its  fundamental  principle;  they  are,  moreover, 
firmly  foimded  in  Biblical  Anthropology.*  They  are  not  the  ofi&hoot  of  a 
"new  Evangelical"  Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  foith.  It  is  a 
mere  pretended  "enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  de- 
stroying, prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  el^nents 
a  source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Hase  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
of  my  work  in  the  JaJirhiicher  fiir  wmemckaftliche  KritiJs ;  but  it  would 
take  more  space  than  a  pre&ce  will  allow  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologetics  and  Dogmatics  on  which  he 
touches  in  lus  review.  I  can  only  remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life 
of  Christ  (although  it  must  proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness, 
which  alone  can  alford  a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand 
for  its  foundation  a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 
work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  supranatairalistic)  could  be 
satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  factSj  which  are  more  weighty  tiian 
men's  conceptions,  changefiil  as  they  are.  All  dogmatical  theories  except 
those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to  history  must  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging certain  foots.  What  I  have  said  of  the  human  development  of 
the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes  well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  staivs 

*  It  is  a  trick  of  Jesuitism  (which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  form,  but  often 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  fanaticism  of  reason  or  nnderstandingr)  to  protest  (infonn) 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  journal  called  the  EvangeUicIte  Kirchenzeitung,  while, 
iafact,  the  protest  is  not  meant  to  bear  against  those  tendencies— not  against  anti- 
quated dogmas,— but  against  the  unchangeable  fundamental  truths  of  the  Church  of 
Christ;  truths  which  can  appear  to  be  antiquated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  a^d 
superficial  spirit  of  the  times,  a  spirit  as  contracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  tlie  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one-sidedness,  the  exaggerations  and  multiform 
sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have  contributed  to  produce  a  reaction. 
We  say  this  sine  ira  et  stttdio,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  sincere  and  earnest  zeal,  and 
the  true  Christian  endeavours  and  results  of  those  tendencies  which  find  an  organ  in 
the  Kirchenzeitung, 
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tocMaatUwu;  withoot  this,  in  &ct,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no 
reality.  As  to  my  yiews  of  the  Ascenmon,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until 
I  can  he  eenvineed  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  rttwr- 
rection  can  he  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  £dtii  that  leads  me 
to  these  results;  fr<Mn  the  heginning  my  religious  life  has  heen  too  much 
afiSxted  hy  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me  to  glory  in  such  a  &ith — 
to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of  child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes 
whoee  Divine  confidence  is  exalted  ahove  all  douht.*  I  have  adopted 
them  from  consecutive  reasoning  upon  ^e  principles  of  the  Christian 
fiulth.  There  is  no  middle  ground  h&e ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid 
admitting  a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  affirming 
.  the  <^posite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  ill  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignorance  as  folly,  and  who  have 
settled  heferehand  the  highest  questions— questions  whose  r^ht  answers 
the  great  Mslancthon  placed  among  the  heatitudes  of  the  intuition  of 
a  hetter  life — ^my  dogmatical  system  must  appear  weak  and  unsatis&ctory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  LUeratwrzeitfmg  (Church- 
oounsdlor  Schwabz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a  worthy  man, 
who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even  amid  differences  of 
o{Hnion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of  serious  study — ^a  phenomenon 
eveiy  day  hec<Hning  rarer  in  this  age  of  s^sh  and  excited  party  spirit. 
I  am  gratified,  though  not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  heautiful  notice  of 
my  book  by  Dr.  LijOKE,  that  ~  uxat  old  and  worihj  friend  agrees  with  me 
in  an  essential  points. 

To  find  ourselves  as  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths  with  men 
whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts,  even  though  our 
convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  opposed  to  each  other,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  narrowness 
of  mind  which  refuses  to  do  justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of 
opinions  which  we  ourselves  must  reject.  That  is  an  imworthy  arrogance 
which,  in  its  zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  aU 
others,  breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look  down 
ha^htily  upon  its  oppcoient,  however  superior  in  scientific  ability;  or 
even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  arguments  by  what  is 
intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the  age,  to  pass  for  wit  and 
humour. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rej(Hce  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the  subject, 
with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has  induced  Dr. 
Stbauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  various 
points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  several  results  arrived  at  by  my 
nistcoical  inquiries.  In  his  public  acknowledgment 'of  this  I  recognize  a 
candour  and  love  of  truth  which  is  &r  more  honourable  than  mere 
intellectual  ereatness.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateM  to  him  for  the 
kindness  with  which  he  has  spoken  of  rae  personally.  A  certain  degree 
of  harmony,  then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound  thinkers  must 
a<^nawle^  to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  only  a  certain  degree ;  it  is  easy  to 
be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  reached  is  interrupted  by  the  wider 
diffisreDces  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  subject. 

*  Truth  befbre  all  thiii]g:s.    I  would  not  aeem  to  be  what  I  am  not.    This  book, 
wUdi  could  only  have  arisen  in  this  age  of  strife  and  discord,  is  itself  a  mirror  of  the 
lofmyznind. 
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The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differences  ot 
religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  differences  are  clearly- 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Stbauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of  his  third  edition, 
and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Transitory  (das  Bleibende  wid 
Vergdngliche)  in  Christianity.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing 
views  of  the  relation  of  GrOD  to  the  world,  of  the  personaUty  of  spirit,  of 
the  relation  between  the  here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
The  controversy,  to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new 
view  of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  oppoeied,^  It.  J^tia  nnthi^  less  than  a  ^trug^le  between  Christian 
Theism' and  a 'system  of  Wond  aend' iself-^ei^cstion.  This  system  (by  a 
relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  itself  in  theological  and  philo* 
sophicsd  rationalism,  in  order  to  be-ererthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  in  the  natural  progress  of  life  and  thought.  Symptoms  of  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages^  and  in  many  of  the  manafesta- 
lions  that  preceded  t^e  Beformation;  and  it  wotdd  have  broken  forth 
at  an  earlier  period^  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the 
Beformatipn  suppressed  i^  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words  of 
MiSLANOTHPN^  uttered,  wltli  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  connexion 
akin  to  this :  I>ogma;twm  semvna,,  qv^  hmg^  gramora  tvimtUus  aliqumido 
excvtaiwrafueTomi,  nisi  Lwtherfts  exortus  esset  ac  studio,  hominum  alio  trax- 
isset  (Corpus  Beformator.  tom.  i.  f.  1088).  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the 
heart  of  any  man,;  in  this  regard  each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man 
that  knows  he  serves  ^  truth  aboY&  ^^^  range  of  the  human  mind  knowd, 
at  the  same  time,  how  &>r  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on 
the  other  hand,  others,  wbose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  ^irit  of 
the  age  Tdsiiy  have  laid  them,  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be  raised  above 
their  error.  Whoever  bas  entered  into  the  smuggles  of  his  age  will  be 
willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself  to  be  mUd  in  his 
judgments  of  others,  who  although  tiiey  may  have  been  further  carried 
away  by  those  same  struggles,  have  preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming 
moderation.  It  is  the  principle  alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that  cannot 
be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  mo<}em 
times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  vain 
attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  &e  principle  of  modem  mis' 
culture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  reduce  all  minds  to  one 
mode  of  doctrinal  conception — ^to  the  stand-point  which  strives  to  make 
the  piece-work  of  hiunan  knowledge  absolute.  "  The  man  who  does  not 
hold  Christ's  earthly  life,  with  aU  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and 
really  historical  as  any  event  in  the  sphere  of  histoir,  and  who  does  not 
receive  all  points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  tiie  fullest  conviction,  I  do 
not  conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian;  And  as  for  that  Christianity 
which  is  such  according  to  the  £skshion  of  the  modem  philosophers  and 
Pantheists,  without  a  personal  GrOD,  without  immortality,  without  and 
individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith^t  may  be  a  very  in- 
genious and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  Again 
and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical 
God  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but  the  GrOD  of  the  Bible,  who  is 
heart  to  h^art.  Whoever  can  reconcile  the  metaphysical  God  with  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  ma^  try  it,  and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all 
ages ;  but  he  who  admits  the  absolute  inexplioability  of  the  main  point, 
which  can  only  be  approached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  tho 
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impoanbiiity  of  poeseseiiig  any  tystem  of  religion."*    May  the  man  who, 
with  rare  world-historic^  insight,  was  able  to  explain  Uie  signs  of  the 
tiinefly  be  heard  of  many ! 
Berlin,  May  6,  1839. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


I  HATE  sought,  in  this  fourth  edition,  to  improve,  as  £ur  as  I  could, 
both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  prefaces  upoii  my  mode  of 
treating  the  subject.  I  hare  thought  it  best,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to 
economize  space,  to  republish  those  prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a 
remark  called  for  by  the  relations  of  the  times,  wWch  I  should  have 
otherwise  put  into  a  separate  pre&ce.  Although  I  would  willingly  have 
hmied  in  oblivion  the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the 
second  prefifcce)  to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains,  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  times  : 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  anew  among 
the  strifes  of  the  age;  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  I  shall  not  suffer 
myself  td  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  "  tcl  kv  fJikat^  dn^orkQiaQiv 
KTiivtrai." 

A.  Neandeb. 
B<!rlm,  August  3,  1845. 

*  Leben  Niebuhr*8  Thl.  ii.  344.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  publishers  for 
pctthiff  forth  this  treasure  of  sound  feeling  and  profound  truth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  IDBA.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST  IN  OEKERAL. 
§  1. — The  Indifference  of  Onticism  r^ected. 

It  lias  been  often  said  that,  in  order  to  true  inquiry,  we  must 
take  Tiothing  for  gramied,  *  Of  late  this  statement  has  been 
reiterated  anew,  with  special  reference  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  At  the  outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet 
such  a  demand.  To  comply  with  it  is  impracticable ;  the  very 
attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our  being.  We  ccmnot 
entirely  free  ourselves  from  presuppositions,  which  are  bom 
with  our  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  pro- 
gress in  which  we  ourselves  are  involved.  They  control  oui 
consciousness,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  supposed 
freedom  from  them  is,  in  ferct,  nothing  else  but  the  exchange 
of  one  set  for  another.  Some  of  these  prepossessions,  springing 
from  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  laws  ^  of  the  Creator, 
constitute  the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
Bach  we  rrmst  not  free  ourselves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate 
sovereigns  of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but 
arbitrary  will  can  rebel,  for  the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created 
or  traditional  prejudice,  which  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary 
origin,  and  which  rule  by  no  better  title  than  usurpation.  But 
for  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science  of  life  would  be  as  safe  as 
the  way  of  life  itself  life  moves  on  in  the  midst  of  such 
diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  especially  in 

•  \ywaus9etsswngdo8igleeU :  "freedom  fi^m  presuppodtionB.''] 
^  Of  which,  sajB  Sophocles,  beautifully, 

Tarijp  fidvoc,  oids  viv  ^vard 
^v(JiQ  dvspiav  Iriicrcv,  6vdk 
♦  ftdv  TTore  \d9a  KaTaKoiftd(TH 

fiiyae  iv  rovroic  ^ebQ 
oick  yiipdiTKti, 
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our  own  time,  wHch,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, which,  subserve  a  higher  wisdom  by  balancing  each  other), 
forms-  the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation. 
On  the  one  hand  we  behold  efibrts  to  bring  the  human  mind 
again  into  bondage  to  the  host  of  arbitrary  prejudices  which 
had  long  enough  enslaved  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  see  a  justi- 
fiable protest  against  these  prejudices  running  into  the  extreme 
of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which  ought  to  rule 
our  spiritual  being,  and  whidi  alone  can  offer  it  true  freedom. 
What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science  %  Must  she  dismiss  all 
prepossessions,  and  work  out  her  task  by  xmaasisted  thought  ? 
Far  from  it.  From  nothiag  nothiag  comes ;  the  Father  of 
spirits  alone  is  a  Creator,  Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm 
which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of  truth — abstract,  formal 
truth.  ^  This  absolute  abnegation  of  afl  prepossessions  would 
free  the  soul  from  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it  can  connect 
itself  with  its  source — ^the  source  of  all  truth — ^and  comprehend 
it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  T^e  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  God,  the  only  creative 
Spirit ;  and  it  is  its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  reve- 
lation of  God  ia  creation,  in  nature,  and  ia  history.  So,  the 
work  of  science  can  only  be  to  distinguish  the  prepossessions 
which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us  to  recognize,  from 
such  as  are  purely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healtibfulness  of  our 
spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  oiu^elves  of  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowhness  and  singleness  of 
heart  to  the  former,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by 
which  light  from  heaven  may  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All 
that  the  intellect  has  to  do  in  regard  to  these  last,  is  to  demon- 
strate their  necessity,  and  to  show  that  our  being  contradicts 
itself  in  rebelhng  against  them. 

§  2. — The  Truth,  ihoa  Christ  is  €rOD-MAN,  ^presupposed. 
"What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we 
must  approach  the  contemplation  of  the  Life  of  Christ  ?  It  is 
one  on  which  hangs  the  very  being  of  the  Christian  as  such ; 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  nature  of 
Christian  consciousness.^    It  is  one  at.  whose  touch  of  power 

«  It  is  one  of  Pascal's  best  thoughts,  that  "On  se  feit  nne  idole  de  la 
v€rit6  mfime  ;  car  la  v6rit6  hors  de  la  charity  n'est  pas  Dieu ;  c'est  son 
image,  et  une  idole,  qu'il  ne  font  point  aimer,  ni  adorer,  et  encore  moins 
fout-il  aimer  on  adorer  son  contraire,  qui  est  le  mensonge." 

^  It  was  one  of  the  epoch-making  indications  of  Schleiebmacheb's 
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iiie  dry  bones  of  the  old  world  sprung  np  in  all  the  vigour  c^  a 
new  creation.  It  gave  birth  to  all  that  cultnre  (the  modem  as 
distinguished  firom  the  cmoient)  from  whidh  the  Grermanic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life^  and  from  whidh 
the  emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds, 
was  developed  in  tli*  E^formobion.  It  is  the  very  root  and 
ground  of  our  modem  civilization  ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its 
attempts  to  separate  from  this  root,  must  rest  upon  it :  indeed, 
should  sudi  sttemipts  succeed,  it  must  dissolve  into  its  onginal 
elements,  and  assione  an  entirely  new  form.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  behef  that  Jesus  Ohrist  is  the  Son  of  God  m  a  sense  which 
ccmruft  he  predicaied  qfam/  hvmcm  being j — the  perfect  image  of 
the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was 
estranged  from  him  ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life 
itself  in  humanity  appeared;  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity 
was  realized. 

§  3. — This  fresupposed  Truth  cmd  the  HisUmcal  AiS(mmt8  mwtmiJiy  conArm 
and  iUmirate  each  other. 

But  as  man's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny 
in  Christian  consciousness,  from  whioh  the  gieat  First  TrutiL 
just  mentioned  is  inseparable,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first 

influence  upon  theology  that  he  succeeded  in  stamping  this  phrase  (Chris- 
tian consciousness)  as  current,  with  the  meaning  that  he  assigned  to  it,  in 
an  age  whioh  (although  some  men,  blind  to  tiie  Jesson  of  history,  look 
back  upon  it  longingly  as  the  golden  age  of  our  nation)  was  guided  only 
by  the  naked  understanding,  and  destitute  at  once  of  ftdth  and  of  true 
hkrtorieal  inmght.  He  us^  it  to  denote  Christianily  as  on  imdeniable, 
8elf-rev<ealing  power,  entering  into  the  life  of  humanity ;  an  immediate, 
internal  power  in  the  spiritual  worid,  from  which  went  forth,  and  is  ever 
going  &rth,  the  re^neration  of  the  l^e  of  man,  and  which  produces  pheno- 
mena which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  This  phrase,  and  the 
tiiought  which  it  enreases,  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  Ihat 
fivmalism  of  thou^t  whioh  is  so  hostile  to  every  tlung  immediate,  and 
wishes  to  substitute  empty  abstractions  for  the  living  ^wots  that  move 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  against  that  low  and  mean  view  of  the  world 
(impertinently  obtrusive  as  it  has  been  of  late)  which  owns  no  power  above 
those  which  build  railways  and  set  steam-engines  a-going.  As  the  intuitive 
craisciousnefls  of  God  indicates  to  the  human  mind  the  existence,  the  omni- 
present power,  and  the  self  revolation  of  a  personal  Deity,  so  does  this 
"Christian  consdouaness''  testify  that  Christ  lived,  and  that  he  continues, 
by  his  Sjtttit,  to  operate  upon  mankind.  The  works  of  creation  only 
reveal  G«4  to  him  ^o  already  has  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  existence ; 
kft  he  who  has  mot  God  witiiin  con  find  him  nowhere.  So  it  is  only  he 
who  has  a  "Christian  consciousness"  ^at  can  recognize  Christ  in  the 
frsCTients  of  tradition  and  the  mantfestations  of  history,  or  that  can  com- 
prdiend  the  hittorv  of  Chbist  and  his  Church. 

b2 
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truth  shotild  be  shown  to  be  essential  also  to  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  man.  That  it  is  so  can  be  proved  from  its 
harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepossessions  of 
human  nature ;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  department  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be 
a  necessary  and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession ;  first,  because 
it  satisfies  a  fundamental  want  of  human  nature,  a  want 
created  by  history,  and  foreshadowing  its  own  Mfilment ;  and, 
secondly,  because  this  view  of  Christ's  person  arose  from  the 
direct  impression  which  his  appearance  among  men  made  upon 
the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the  whole  human 
race.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  propagated  itself 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself, 
without  which,  indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's 
limited  intellect  could  never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation, 
have  originated  the  idea  of  God,  so  the  image  of  Christ,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have  sprung  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  sinful  humanity,  but  vrmst  be  regarded  as  the 
reflection  of  ^he  actual  life  of  such  a  Christ.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments 
of  his  history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit 
which  inspires  these  fragments,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in 
them  one  complete  whole.  ®     It  is  a  stream  of  the  Divine  life 

•  Strauss,  in  his  "Leben  Jesu"  (part  ii.  p.  719),  has  drawn  a  just 
distinction  between  the  ahsbra/:^  idea  of  human  perfection  which  is  involved 
in  our  consciousness  of  sinfulnesss,  and  seems  inseparable  from  our  natural 
tendency  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  "actual  (concrete)  working  out  of  the 
picture,  with  the  traits  of  individual  reality.''  In  relation  to  this  last  he 
says,  "  Such  a  faultless  picture  could  not  be  exhibited  by  a  sinful  man  in 
a  sinful  age;  but/'  adds  he,  "such  an  age,  itself  not  free  from  thefte 
defects,  would  not  be  conscious  of  them ;  and  if  the  picture  is  only  aketdied, 
and  stands  in  need  of  much  illustration,  it  may,  even  in  a  later  and  more 
clear-sighted  age,  willing  to  afford  favourable  illustrations,  be  regarded  as 
faultless."  In  of^sition  to  this,  we  have  to  say  that  the  picture  of  the 
Life  of  Christ  whidi  has  been  handed  down  to  us  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
that  age,  but  a  &r  higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments 
of  the  picture,  exerted  a  regenerating  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on 
all  succeeding  generations.  The  image  of  human  perfection,  concretely  pre- 
sented in  the  I^e  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifold  contradiction  to  the  tenaen- 
oies  of  humanity  in  that  period ;  oio  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them, 
dead,  as  they  were,  could  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age, 
tame  such  a  picture  (a  picture  which  the  age  itself  could  not  completely 
imderstand,  of  which  the  age  could  only  now  and  then  seize  a  congenial 
(rait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  contemplating  of  "vvhioh  raised  the  human 
race  of  that  and  following  ages  to  a  new  development  of  spiritual  life  t 
The  study  of  this  picturo  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity ; 
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which  lias  spread  abroad  througli  all  ages  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church.  And  the  peculiar  mark  of  this 
Divine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  grounded  in  a  conscious* 
ness  of  absohite  dependence  upon  Christ ;  that  it  is  nothing 
else  but  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  we  ofben  find  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are 
necessarily  led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  from  whom  the 
full-flowing  fountain  of  Divine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  its 
purity ;  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  men.  He  who 
could  with  Divine  confidence  present  himself  as  such  to  man- 
kind, and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself  the 
authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid 
of  the  First  Truth  which  forms  the  groimd  of  our  conception 
of  it,  must  be  unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  its 
assistance,  we  can  frame  the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
then  its  claims  will  be  established  even  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Life  itself^  ^ay,  the*idea  of  Christ  which  has  come  down 
to  us  through  Christian  consciousness  (the  chief  element  of 
which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls  of 
the  Apostles)  will,  by  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation 
(i.  e.,  of  Christ  in  his  life),  be  more  and  more  distinctly  defined 
and  developed  in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more 
freed  from  foreign  elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially 
and  beneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  race,  especially  if 
the  results  of  his  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests. 
We  form  in  advance  some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not 

a  new  oonoeption  of  what  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new 
theoiy  of  morals  :  all  which  vanish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  our  gaze 
from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  ethics,  which  had  taken  to  itself  only 
oertam  features  of  the  picture  broken  from  their  connection  with  the 
whole,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselves 
up  with  the  Christian  consciousness,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating 
the  unmutilated  historical  Prototype  in  the  days  of  the  Eeformation. 
And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cuts  itself  loose,  either  in  the  popular 
turn  of  thought  or  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  from  this  histori^  rela- 
tion,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  sets  up  a 
new  and  different  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of 
CHBisr  has  grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  man. 

So  much  for  what  Strcnua,  L  c,  and  Baw  (Gnosis,  p.  655)  have  said 
against  iS^cAtfMrmocA^. 

'  Tdc  v7roOi9iiQ  voioiifuvoQ  oIk  Apx^Cf  iWit  ry  ovrt  viro9k(THe,  olov 
lri€dauc  re  leai  hpu&Qy  as  Plato  says,  in  a  difiEerent  connection,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  book  or  the  i2epi(&Zic. 
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disposed,  from  any  doubtful  acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before 
dfi^  to  chaaige  our  preconceived  notion  for  an  opposite  one. 
Bttit^wiiile  tM^pi^conceived  idea  maybe  our  guide  in  studying^ 
the  life  of  such  a  man^  tiie  study  itself  will  contribute  to 
enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  lu 
all  other  men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the 
phenomenal  While  in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern 
tks  Divine  pidnciple  which  forms  their  individuality,  l^e  arche-* 
type  of  theur  maoi&station  in  time,,  in  others  we  see  opposing 
elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  caricature  of  that  principle. 
"We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the  life  of  s«icb 
men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  the  higher  element  which  forms 
thd.  indi^dual  character;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  acou- 
xately  a  man's  organic  features^,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar 
inteUeetual  expression,  £iil  completely  in  giving  the  entire 
living  physio^omy.  But  without  a  conception  of  the  living- 
whole  we  o<ifild  not  detect  the  separate  features  which  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  side,  again,  if  we  .con- 
t^nplate  the  whole  apart  from  the  individual  features,  we  shall 
only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
reality. 

In  Chbist,,  however,  the  id^al  and  the  phenomenal  never 
c(mtiiadict  each  other.  All  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly 
together  the  separate  features  in  their  connexion  with  the 
hi^er  unity  of  the  whole.  We  presuppose  this  view  of  the 
whdbs,!  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the  parts^  and  to  avoid 
regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a  caricature. 
TMs  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena  which  we 
are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared  with 
no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  life  of  an  eminent 
man,  we  must  commime  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  his  being,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  whom^  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as 
exalted  above  us,  that  He  himself  may  show  us  his  Divine 
image  in  the  mirror  of  his  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  <}istin- 
guish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creating  from  the  necessary 
liiws  of  our  being. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SOUBCES  FOB  THE  HISTOBT  OF  CHBIST. 
§  4. — I^nuUUonal  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels, 

In  nasang.  the  authorities,  I  shall  follow  the  general  rules  of 
hist<Hical  ciitioiam,  and  geek  the  truth  by  Gomparing  the 
individual  accojunts  with  iji^aaselyes  and  witk  each  other.  A 
correct  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  authorities  may  be 
derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detail 

The  settled  result  of  my  investigations^  on  this  subject  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  historic  remains,  as  weU  as  the 
nature  of  the  case,  show  that  the  writing  of  the  Grospel  history 
did  not  originate  in  any  design  to  give  a  connected  account  of 
the  life  and  public  ministry  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
grew  out  of  a  semes  of  traditional  accounts  of  separate  scenes 
in  his  history.  These  accoimts  were  partly  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  naturally  soon  followed 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Gre^s,  a  people  much* 
accustomed  to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul 
made  use  of  written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ.8  The 
objections  of  Weisse  against  this  view  are  of  no  importance. 
Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  from  the  compilation  of  such 
separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  Im  introckiction.^ 
Matthew's  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  the  prodnction 
of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  beacs,  but  was  founded  on  an 
account  written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language^  chi^y  (but 
not  wholly)  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of 
Christ  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5.— 6fejMtMieweM  ofJohiCs  Gospel, 
John's  Gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account 
of  the  labours  of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  di^Ebrent  way.  It 
could  have  emanated  from  none  other  than  that  ^beloved  dis- 
ciple'' upon  whose  soul  the  ima^  of  the  Saviour  had  left  its 
deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  Gospel's  having  been 
written  by  a  man  of  the  sec(md  century  (as  some  assert),  we 
cannot  even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  little 
afSected  by  the  contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted 
above  them.  Could  an  age  involved  in  perpetual  contradictions, 
an  age  of  religious  materialism,  'anid^ropomorphism^  and  one- 

'  See  my  Apostol  GeschicTUe,  8rd  edit,  p.  131.  *»  Luke  i.  1,  2.  ; 
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sided  intellectualism,  have  giyen  birth  to  a  production  liko 
this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformities  1 
How  mighty  must  the  man  have  been  who,  in  thai  age,  could 
produce  fcx)m  his  own  mind  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  this  ? 
And  this  man,  too,  in  a  period  ahnost  destitute  of  eminent 
minds,  remained  in  total  obscurity !  Was  it  necessary  for  the 
master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself  tlie  capacity  and  the  calling 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  achieyement  of  his  day,  to  resort  to 
a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  circulation ) 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  tlie 
three  other  Gospels  that  they  were  compiled  fix)m  undesigned 
fables,  we  are  told  that  such  a  Grospel  as  this  of  John  was  the 
work  of  sheer  invention,  as  lately  Br,  Bcmr  has  confessed,  with 
praiseworthy  candour.  Strange  that  a  man,  anxious  for  the 
credit  of  his  inventions,  shoiild,  in  the  chronology  and  topo- 
graphy of  his  life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the  Church  trsiiii- 
tions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them ;  stranger 
still,  that  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of 
his  age  in  regard  to  the  history,  his  fraud  should  be  successful ! 
In  short,  the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own 
wilful  disregard  of  history. 

§  6.— JZouZto  of  OriHeum, 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from 
the  traditions  of  the  ApostoKc  Church,  with  that  which  the 
direct  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords 
to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our  general  conception  of  his  image  as 
a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the  identity  of  these  two  represen- 
tations with  each  other,  fit)m  their  agreement  as  well  in  the 
separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the 
purifying  process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  con- 
ferred upon  feith  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical 
view  of  Inspiration  has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That 
doctrine,  and  the  forced  harmonies  to  which  it  led,  demanded 
a  clerk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangelical  accounts,  and  could  not 
admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in  them ;  but  we  are  now 
no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtilties  against  whicli 
our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  histori(»l  connexion 
of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  say- 
ings than  the  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed. 
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The  inqmring  reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  s^ise  of  truth 
opposed  to  Mth;  nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself  not 
to  Mth,  but  to  arbitrary  dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The 
chasms  in  the  Gospel  history  were  unavoidable  in  the  trans- 
mission of  Divine  truth  through  such  lowly  human  means.  The 
precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earthen  vessels.  But  this 
only  affords  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith — a  &ith  whose 
root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  demonstration,  but 
in  the  humble  and  self-denying  submission  of  our  spirits.  Our 
scientific  views  may  be  defective  in  many  points;  our  know- 
ledge itself  may  be  but  fragmentary;  but  our  religious  interests 
will  find  all  that  is  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  salvation  and  the  archetype  of  holiness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBEUMIKAEY  "MaMARTra. 

§  7.— <S!6an(Mie8S  of  <mr  Informadtm  m  regard  to  this  Period  of  Christ* a  Life, 
— Nothing  furtlier  really  eaaeTUidl  to  the  Interests  of  Bdigion, 

In  writiag  the  life  of  any  eminent  man,  we  should  not  be 
likely  to  begin  with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  de« 
veloped  and  his  world-historical  importance  recognized.  On 
tiie  contrary^  we  should  study  the  growth  of  his  being — seek 
fi)r  the  bud  which  concealed  the  seed,  and  the  powers  that 
eon^ured  to  tmfold  it. 

We  cannot  &il  to  have  the  same  desire  in  studying  that 
Life  which  fiu:  transcends  every  other,  both  in  its  own  intrinsic 
exceUenoe  and  in  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human 
race;  but  we  are  kept  within  very  narrow  limits  on  this  point 
by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  consisting  as  they  do,  of  frag- 
mentary aocounts,  whose  lUercd  accuracy  we  have  no  right  to 
piesappose.  To  exhibit  these  features  in  the,  life  of  Chr^  did 
not  bdong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  religious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the 
mighty  acts  of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to 
the  time  of  his  ascension,  rather  than  to  [£ow  how,  and  under 
vhat  conditions,  his  i^mer  nature  gradually  manifested  itself. 
It  belongs  to  adefn/ae  to  give  a  pragmatico-genetical  develop- 
ment 4>f  the  history;  religious  fmth  occupies  itself  only  with 
the  immediate  £Etcts  themselves.  We  cannot  expect  this  part 
of  the  histcny  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats 
of  Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts;  nor  do 
the  wants  of  Bdth  reauire  it. 

§  8. — PwndammtaUy  opposite  Modes  of  apprehendiaig  the  AccowUs, 
The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are, 
first,  to  distinguish  the  objfictwe  reality  of  the  events  from  the 

*  I  do  not  enter  into  the  minute  researches  which  ore  necessaiy  to  fix 
&e  exact  date  of  Christ's  birth. 
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8ulJ6Ctwe  form  in  whicli  they  are  apprehended  in  the  ao* 
counts;  and,  secondly,  to  £11  up,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  chasms 
which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from  its  being  composed 
of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  involve  each 
other;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selves, before  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  con- 
necting them  together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken, 
different  in  themselves,  yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  religion. 

But  this  camiot  be  said  of  aU  the  different  views  which  may 
be  taken  of  the  subject.  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  in- 
stance, to  explain  the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent 
man,  on  the  natural  principles  of  human  development ;  reject- 
ing, of  course,  the  first  truth  of  Christian  belief  in  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  our'  Saviour.  This  theory,  denying  the 
supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily  leads  its  ad- 
vocates to  consider  everything  in  the  Gospel  accounts  which 
contradicts  it  as  simply  mythical.  Thus,  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  cmte-historlcal  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed 
against  us  those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in 
the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  although  this  is  a  dispute 
which  cannot  be  settled  empirically  by  inquiries  into  the  sepa- 
rate accounts;  for  this  very  distinction  of  historical  and  non- 
historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  between  these  opposing 
views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and  Pantheistic 
theories,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supematuialism, 
must  deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supematural-theistic  views 
hold  to  be  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming 
Christ. 

We  must,  then,  ia  order  to  bring  the  individual  features 
into  harmony  with  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter 
definitely  from  a  view  of  his  whole  life,  and  of  the  organism  of 
that  Christian  consciousness  which  grows  out  of  his  impress 
left  upon  humanity,  and  manifests  his  perpetual  revelation. 
In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  history,  it  only 
remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground,  apart  from  the  general  prejudices  of  ration- 
alism, to  deny  their  historical  basis ;  and  to  show  that  the 
origin  of  the  accounts  themselves  cannot  be  explained  without 
the  actual  occurrence  of  the  events  which  they  describe  on  the 
very  ground  where  they  aroso> 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MIRACULOUS  CONCEPTION. 

§  9. — The  Mii'€K!vlou8  Conception  demanded  k  priori,  and  coT^rmed 
ik  posteriori. 

If,  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have 
been  a  supernatural  communication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the 
moral  renevral  of  man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human 
progress ;  in  one  word,  if  we  conceive  it  as  a  miracle^  this 
conception  itself  apart  from  any  historical  accounts,  would 
lead  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  hegirvning  of  his  h\mian  life 
that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  true,  tjiis  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place 
in  the  course  of  historical  events — ^nay,  aU  history  was  arranged 
with  refer©ace  to  its  incorporation ;  yet  it  entered  into  history, 
not  as  part  of  its  oflfepring,  but  as  a  higher  element.  What- 
ever hsi&  its  origin  in  the  Tuxbwral  course  of  humanity  must  bear 
the  stamp  of  humanity ;  must  share  in  the  sinfulness  which 
stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which  distract  it.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the  Divine  pro- 
genitor of  a  new  and  heavenly  race,  could  derive  his  origia 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could 
represent  the  type  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from 
which  he  sprung,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  "We 
must  conceive  him,  not  as  a  individual  representative  of  the 
type  which  descended  from  our  first  parents,  but  as  the  crea- 
tive origia  of  a  new  type.  And  so  our  own  idea  of  Christ 
compels  ns  to  admit  that  two  fe,ctors,  the  one  natural,  the 
other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  imable,  a  jyriori,  to 
state  how  that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accoimts  come  to  our  aid,  by 
testifying  that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in 
fitct,  occur.  The  essential  part  of  the  history  is  foimd  precisely 
in  those  features  in  which  the  idea  and  the  reality  hannonize ; 
and  we  must  not  only  hold  fest  these  esserUial  facts  which  are 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion,  but  carefully  distin- 
gcdah  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts,  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  involved  m  obscurity  or  contKwliction.  . 

§  10. — Mythical  View  of  the  MvracuJhue  Ooncqation. — No  IFrace  of  it  in  the 
Narratwe, — No  ntch  Mythus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jem» 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the 
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birth  of  Clirist  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  God, 
and  not  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  generation.  They  who 
deny  this  must  make  one  of  two  assumptions ;  either  that  all 
the  accounts  are  absolute  fables,  or  that  sorm  actual  fact  was 
the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous  conception. 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  after  Christ 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  great  acts,  men,  struck 
with  his  extraordinary  character,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth 
to  correspond  with  it.  But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irrecon- 
dleable  with  the  simple  and  prosaic  style  in  which  Matthew- 
tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at  finding  Mary  pregnant 
before  her  time  ;J  and  the  supposition  that  this  prosaic  narra- 
tive was  the  ofl&pring  of  some  previous  mythical  description,  is 
out  of  all  harmony  with  the  chguracter  of  the  primitive  Cihristian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  those  who  adopt  it  can 
assign  no  possible  &x^  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but 
one  of  so  base  a  nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious 
feeKng,  and  every  just  notion  of  the  overruling  Providence  of 
€k)d.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever  been  deemed  possible,  the 
fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon  have  made  use  of 
it.^  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains  but  to 
admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.^ 

Nor  would  such  a  myOms  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish 
modes  of  thought.     The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated 

i  We  cannot  believe,  notwithstanding  what  Stra/uss  says  on  this  point 
in  his  3rd  edition,  that  a  foble  could  or^maUy  be  presented  in  so  prosaic  a 
garb  as  that  of  Matthew.  Cases  are  not  wanting,  however,  in  ^niich  the 
gubetance  of  a  mythus,  after  it  had  come  to  be  received  as  histoiy,  has 
been  given  out  in  a  prosaic  form. 

^  They  would  have  done  so  before  Jewish  malevolence  employed  the 
history  of  the  miraculous  conception  to  invent  the  fitble  which  Celsus  first 
made  use  of. — Orig.  i.  32.  Had  any  such  legends  been  in  circulation 
before,  we  should  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the  Evangelists,  who  do  not 
conceal  the  accusations  that  were  made  against  Christ. 

'  ScMeUrmacherj  whose  reverence  for  sacred  things  forbade  him  to  adopt 
the  latter  of  these  two*  suppositions,  while  his  conscientious  love  of  truth 
compelled  him  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  history,  says,  in  comparing  the 
statements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  {Critical  Inquiries,  p.  47),  "We  may 
well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  judicious  indefiaitentess  in 
which  it  is  expressed  ;  while  the  traditional  basis  of  the  poetical  annoonce- 
ment  in  Luke  rebukes  those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they 
cannot  lift.''  But^  in  sober  truths  no  one  can  admit  the  verad^  of  the 
history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miraculous  conception,  without 
felling  into  the  very  conclusion  which  Schleiermacher  rejects  witii  such 
pious  indignation. 
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a  £ible  of  this  Gharaoter,  thoiigli  in  a  different  form  Srom  that 
in  which  the  aocoimt  of  the  Evangelifits  is  given;  but  the 
Jewish  had  totally  different  tendencies.  Su(£  a  &ble  as  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a.mr^  could  have  arisen  any  wiiero 
else  easier  than  among  the  Jews ;  their  doctrine  of  the  Drvine 
Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  Gk>D  and  the 
world ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  whidi  led 
them  to  abhor  unwedded  life ;  and,  above  all,  their  fiill  persua- 
sion that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  undis- 
tingoished  by  any  thing  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed 
witii  Divine  power  before  the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration 
to  the  Messiahship,  aU  conspired  to  render  such  an  invention 
impossible  among  them.  Q^e  accoimts  of  Isaac,  Samson,  and 
Samuel  cannot  be  quoted  as  in  point ;  these  cases  rather  illus- 
trate the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing  of  fruitfuhiess ;  and 
in  them  all  the  Divine  power  was  shown,  not  in  excluding 
the  male,  but  in  rendering  the  long-barren  female  fruitful, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectation.  The  conception  of  Christ 
would  have  been  analogous  to  these,  had  Mary,  after  long 
barrenness,  borne  a  son,  or  had  Joseph  been  too  old  to  expect 
oflfepring  at  the  time.™ 

It  was  on  this  very  account,  viz.,  because  the  miraculous 
conception  was  foreign  to  the  prevailing  Jewish  modes  of 
thought,"*  that  one  sect  of  the  Ebionites,  who  could  not  free 

^  S.  g,  in  the  apocryplial  Gospel  of  Jame£f,  ch.  ix.  it  is  stated^  that 
vrhssm  the  priest  was  about  to  give  Mary  as  a  wife  to  the  aged  Jose^  the 
latter  said,  *'  1  have  sons  and  am  old,  while  she  is  yet  young ;  shall  I  not 
ihcoi  become  a  mockery  for  the  sons  of  Israel  V* 

■  Professor  Weisse,  in  his  work,  "  Die  Evangelische  Gesbhichte  "  (The 
Gospel  Histoiy,  critically  and  philosophically  treated,  Leips.  1838),  admits 
ibat  the  Jews  could  not  have  invented  this  m/yihtu,  but  asorib^i  to  it  a 
hetOken  origin.  How,  in  view  of  the  relations  that  subsisted  between 
eaity  ChriiSianity  and  heathenism,  the  pagan  mytkue  of  the  sons  of  the 
gods  could  so  soon  have  been  transfijrmed  into  a  Christian  one ;  and  how 
the  latter  could  have  found  its  way  into  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  tm- 
questionabl^r  had  a  Jewish-Christian  origin,  are  among  the  incomprehen- 
abilities  wmch  abound  in  Prof.  W.'s  very  intelligible  work.  He  says, 
p.  178,  that  "as  Paul  found  himself  involuntarily  compelled,  in  addressing 
the  Athenians,  to  quote  Greek  poetry  {For  we  care  also  kia  offiprimg, 
Acts  xviL  28),  so  it  is  possible  that  the  apostles  to  the  heathen  were  led 
to  adopt  the  pagan  mythvs  of  the  sods  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  known 
to  them  Ihe  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  in  a  form  suited  to  their 
way  of  thiuking,  and  that  their  figurative  language,  literally  imderstood, 
formed  the  starting-point  for  such  a  mythus.**  Tlungs  very  heterogeneous 
are  thrown  together  in  this  passage.  What  religious  scruples  ne^  have 
hindered  Paul  from  alluding  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  human  race,  which  the  Athenians  themselves  had  expressed,  and  to  the 
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themselves  from  their  old  prejudices^  refused  to  admit  the 
doctrine ;  and  the  section  whicdi  contains  the  account  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  Ebionitish  rescension  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  arose  from  the  same  source  as  our  Matthew. 
As  for  the  angle  obscure  passage  in  Isa.  vii,  it  could  hardly 
have  given  rise  to  such  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine, where,  unquestionably,  Matthew's  Gospel  originated. 

§  11. — ObjecHons  to  the  Narraike  drawn  from  the  vabsequent  DisposUiom  of 
Christ's  BdatweSf  amswertd  (1)  from  the  Nature  of  the  Case  ;  (2)  from  the 
name  Jesus. 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  been 
raised  on  the  ground  that  if  such  events  had  really  preceded 
the  birth  of  Christ,  his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better 
disposed  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah.  It  is  possible  that 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  raise  their  expectations  to  a 
loffcy  pitch ;  but  as  for  thirty  years  no  indications  corresponding 
with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested  themselves,  their 
first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  revived,  how- 
ever, by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the  open- 
ing of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt 
of  this  sort  would  appear  stiQ  more  strange,  as  she  was  directly 
cognizant  of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions, 

vag^e  idea  which  they  entertained  of  an  unknown  God  ?  Not  was  such 
an  allusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man,  imbued  with 
Jewish  feelings  in  regard  to  the  heathen  mythology  (feelings  which  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  would  by  no  means  weaken),  compare  the  birth 
of  the  Holy  One — of  the  Messiah — ^with  those  pagan  &ble8,  whose  im- 
purity could  inspire  him  with  nothing  but  disgust?  Weisse  has  trans- 
ferred  Ids  own  mode  of  contemplating  the  heathen  myths  to  a  people  that 
would  have  revolted  from  it. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  Weisse  adduces  the  comparisons  in  which 
the  early  Christian  apologists  indulged.  These  men,  themselves  of  heathen 
origin,  were  accustomed  to  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  mythology, 
vnd  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek  and  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  their  earlier  and  later  views.  But,  so  &r  from  these  comparisons^ 
having  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  conception,  it  was 
^iie  latter  which  caused  the  former.  They  wished  to  show  to  the  heathen 
that  this  miraculous  event  was  not  sdtogether  foreign  to  their  own  religious 
ideas,  while  they  carefully  guarded  against  the  sensual  forms  of  tiiought 
involved  in  the  myths ;  and,  as  they  could  presuppose  this  event,  they  had  a 
right  to  employ  the  myths  as  thev  did,  inasmuch  as  these  poetical  effusions 
of  natural  religion  anticipated  (thou^  in  sadly-distorted  caricatures)  the 
great  truth  of  Christianity,  that  the  imion  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
nature  was  brought  about  by  a  creative  act  of  Omnipotence.  The  early 
apologists  ezpreE»ed  this  ip  their  own  way :  **  Satan  vn/vented  these  fciMes  (y 
imitating  ike  truths 
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or  reliiiquished  the  hopes  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  18186 
Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  proves  directly  the  re 
verse.  She  obTiously  expected  a  miracle  &om  Christ  immedi 
atdy  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by  John  thf 
Baptist  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  recital 
of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists,  is  the  more 
striking,  as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accom- 
panying the  birth  of  Christ.** 

^  (a)  Jolm's  sileiice  in  regard  to  the  miraculov^s  conoeption  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  either  ignorant  of  the  accounts  of  that  event  or  disbelieved 
them.  His  object  was  to  testify  to  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard, 
and  to  declare  how  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten  had  been  unveiled  to 
him  in  contemplating  Christ's  manifestation  on  earth.  But  that  he  recog- 
niied  the  miraculous  conception  is  evident  from  his  emphatic  declarations 
pn  opposition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  that  the  Divine 
and  the  human  were  originally  united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  LOQOS  itself  became  flesh  in  him ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  avers 
that  "  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.*'  No  man  could  hold  these  two 
ideas  together  without  believing  in  ^e  immediate  agency  of  GrOD  in  the 
generation  of  Christ.  (6)  The  objection  that  Jesus  was  known  among  the 
Jews  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  this  fact  was  adduced 
against  his  claims,  has  been  suf&ciently  met  in  the  text ;  but  it  has  been 
u^ed  further  that  Christ  himself  when  this  objection  was  brought  against 
him  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  did  not  allude  to  the  miraculous  conception.  As  to 
this,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  &r  more  likely  and  natural  that  Jesus 
should  call  men's  attention  to  the  proofe  of  his  Divinity  which  were  before 
their  eyes  in  his  daDy  acts,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  causes  of 
their  disbelief  lay  in  themselves,  rallier  than  that  he  should  dwell  upon  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  his  birth,  the  proof  of  which  had  to  rest 
npon  the  testimony  of  Mary  alone,  (c)  Nor  is  Paul's  silence  on  this 
pomt  proof  of  his  not  acknowledging  it.  It  only  shows  that,  for  his 
religious  sense,  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  centre  and 
support  of  the  Christian  system,  stood  out  more  prominently  than  the 
miiiculous  conception.  In  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ's 
origin,  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  than  to  treat  of  this  subject ; 
«.  g.  in  Bom.  ix.  6,  "  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  cm  concem- 
ing  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  aU,  God  llessed  for  ever;  "  and  in 
Bom.  L  4,  where  he  brings  out  prominently  the  two-fold  manifestation  of 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  David  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  raised  above  all  human 
and  national  relationships,  as  he  revealed  himself  after  the  resurrection. 
If  we  oould  infer  from  such  passages  Paul's  disbelief  in  the  miracle,  we  can 
draw  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion  from  Gral.  iv.  4 ;  although,  aa  ^e 
case  is,  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  expression  ''bom  of  a  woman." 
And  if  Paul  oould  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Grod  from  heaven,  as  being 
without  sin  in  the  fl€»h  {(rdp^,  in  which  sin  before  had  reigned,  while  at 
the  B&me  time  he  taught  the  propagation  of  sinfulness,  from  Adam  down, 
it  is  likely  that  the  supernatural  generation  of  Jesus  was  so  firmly  esta* 
Uidied  in  the  connection  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  fblt  the  less  necessity 
to  give  it  individual  prominence.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  similar 
nmark  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  account  of  Christ's  as- 
oeosion  as  an  individu^  event. 

0 
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The  name  Jesus  itself  affords  additional  proof  tliat  liis 
parents  were  led  by  some  extraordinary  circumstances  to 
expect  that  he  would  be  the  Messiah.  Such  names  as  Theo- 
dcyrua,  Theodoret,  Dorotkeus,  among  the  Greeks,  were  usually 
bestowed  because  the  parents  had  obtained  a  son  after  long 
desire  and  expectation^  As  names  were  also  given  among  the 
Jews  with  reference  to  their  sigm£cancy,  and  as  the  name 
Jesus  betokens  "  Him  through  whom  Jehovah  bestows  salva- 
tion ;"  and,  moreover,  as  the  Messiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salva- 
tion, was  generally  expected  at  the  time,  it  must  certainly 
appear  probable  to  \m  that  the  name  was  given  with  reference 
to  that  expectatioiL  Not  that  this  conclusion  necessarily 
follows,  because  the  name  Jesus,  Joshua,  was  common  among 
the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  the  accoimts,  it  certainly 
affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12. — AncHogical  Ideas  among  the  Heathen, 
Moreover,  inferences  in  fa/oowr  of  the  accoimts  of  the  mira- 
oulous  conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by 
ocanparing  them  with  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions. 
The  spirit  of  the  pagan  mythology  could  not  have  penetrated 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  cannot  be  assigned  to  explaia 
the  similarity  between  the  Christian  and  pagan  views.  We 
must  seek  that  ex][^anation  rather  in  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  mythical  natu/ral  religion  and  historical  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  between  the  idea^  forming,  from  the  enslaved  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  imtrue  actualization;  and  the  idea» 
groimded  in  truth,  and  developing  itself  therefrom  into  clear 
and  free  consciousness. 

The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  can  recognize  at  the 
bottom  of  these  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from 
man's  spirit,  for  communion  with  God,  for  participation  in  the 
Divine  nature  as  its  true  life — ^its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the 
gulf  which  separates  the  God-derived  soul  from  its  original — 
its  wish,  even  though  unconscious^  to  secure  that  union  with 
God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and  which  Chris- 
tianity shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be  astonished 
to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forma 
(embodying  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistmct 
cravings  of  the  spirit)  in  the  mythical  el^oaents  of  the  did  re- 
ligions, when  we  remember  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all 
the  forms  of  its  development,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of 
human  history,  were  intended  by  God  to  find  their  frdl  accom- 
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{^ishment  in  Olirist.  But  tlie  genius  of  Christianity  is  mis- 
taken  hj  those  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  histoiy, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  opposition, 
^parently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  man,  between  poetry, 
transoaEkding  the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common 
reality,  is  taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  loiU 
be  done  away  wherever  Christianity  passes  into  fledi  and 
blood.  The  peculiarity  of  Christian  etlncs  is  indeed  founded 
uponthia 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism 
and  that  of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point :  that  in 
the  eyangeHcal  histories  the  Divine  power  is  represented  as 
operatiDg  vrmnediately^,  and  not  by  the  interposition  of  natural 
caoaes ;  while,  in  the  mythical  conceptions,  the  Divine  causality 
is  made  co-effieient  with  natural  agencies;  the  Divine  is 
brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  manifesta- 
tion is  thus  physically  explained.?  Thus  the  Grospel  histories, 
pfedsety  as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose, 
attribute  to  the  creative  agency  of  €k)D  alone  the  introduction 
of  that  new  member  of  humanity  through  which  the  regenera- 
tion  of  the  race  is  to  be  accomplished. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  BIRTH  OP  CHRIST. 
§  l^^The  Biaih  of  Christ  in  its  BdatUms  to  the  Jewish  TJveocracy. 
As  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was 
broiight  about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natural 
elements,  so  both  these  agencies  conspired  in  jprepcmng  the  way 
for  that  great  event,  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all 
preceding  history.  So  we  interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews 
and  heavens  to  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The  natwrcd  deve- 
lopment qftke  heathen  was  destined,  under  the  Divine  guidance, 
to  prepare  tlaem  for  receiving  the  new  light  which  emanated 
from  Jesos ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  all  pre- 

'  Bcnimgairten-(}runus  has  noticed  this  distinction  in  his  Biblical  Theo- 
ry, p.  897 ;  hat  Stroma  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  the  expresraon  vlbg 
Btou  m  Luke  i.  35,  is  to  be  taken  entirely  in  a  physical  sense.  There  is 
no  such  mfgrning  in  thepassage ;  it  predicates  the  terms  "  the  hdy  one,** 
^tftc  Son  qf  ^3,"  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  the  [q)ecial  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  He  who  was  conceived  under  sudi  an  agency 
«MM<  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  GrOD.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  mode  of 
tiunldng  on  the  subject,  but  also  the  &ct  that  Jesus  is  designated  both 
u  the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  €r0D,  exclude  the  phy8i<»l  interpre- 
titiom 
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paratory  to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to 
come  forth  out  of  their  midst.  This  preparation  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  chain  of  separate,  but  organically  con- 
nected revelations,  all  tending  toward  the  fuU  revelation  in 
Htm,  whose  whole  life  was  itself  to  be  the  highest  manifestation 
<A  God  to  man. 

There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  Christ's  being  bom  among  the 
J  ewish  people.  His  life  revealed  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
was  to  be  set  up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a 
nation  whose  political  life,  always  developed  in  a  theocratic 
form,  was  a  continual  type  of  that  kingdom.  He  was  the 
culminating  point  of  this  development :  in  Him  the  kingdom 
of  God,  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  people,  was  to  show  its 
true  design,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  restraints, 
to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  himian  race.  The  parti- 
cular typifies  the  universal :  the  earthly,  the  celestial ;  so 
David,  the  monarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of 
the  Jews  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch 
in  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not 
without  reason,  therefore,  was  it  that  Christ,  the  summit  of 
the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of  royal  David.* 

<>  However  the  discrepancies  in  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ  may  be 
explained^  his  descent  from  the  race  of  David  was  admitted  from  the 
beginnings  and  the  evangelists  took  it  for  granted  as  indisputable.  How 
Weme  should  deny  this,  as  he  does  (p.  169),  is  imaccountable.  His  argu- 
ments can  convince  no  one  endowed  with  the  slightest  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  need  no  answer.  The  only  one  which  is  at  all  plausible  is  that 
founded  on  Mark  xii.  35,  and  that  depends  upon  the  question  whether 
Mark  uses  these  words  in  their  original  application ;  a  question  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine.  Certainly,  if  they  admit  of 
more  than  one  interpretation,  we  shall  ^opt  any  other  sooner  than  that 
which  comes  into  conflict  with  Paul,  who  assumed  Christ's  descent  from 
David  as  certain.  Could  the  apostles  have  embraced  a  notion  which  the 
Saviour  himself  had  denounced  as  an  invention  of  the  scribes  ?  There  was 
nothing  in  Paul's  turn  of  feeling  or  thought  to  incline  him  towards  it,  had 
it  not  been  established  on  other  groimds ;  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  Tiot  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of 
David,  would  have  afforded  him  an  excellent  point  of  attack  against 
Judaism.  Although  Luke's  genealogy  is  not  directly  stated  as  following 
the  line  of  Mary,  yet  it  may  have  done  so,  and  have  only  been  improperly 
placed  where  it  is.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  £  327)  was  acquainted 
with  such  a  genealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Luke  i.  32-35,  seems  to  show 
that  Mary  was  of  David's  race.  Her  relationship,  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother 
of  John  Baptist,  does  not  prove  the  contrary ;  for  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  were  not  restrained  from  intermarriage  with  other  tribes ;  and 
Elizabeth,  although  of  that  tribe  on  the  &ther's  side,  and  herself  the 
wife  of  a  priest,  might  very  well  have  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  on 
the  mother's  side. 
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§  li. — The  Miracuhus  Events  thai  CKCompanied  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  Divine  purpose  in  the  sapematnral  conception  of  Jesus 
ooald  not  have  been  accompliahed  without  some  proTidentiaJ 
fOTewamings  to  his  parents  ;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  the 
certainty  of  the  approaching  birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have 
been  given  by  ordinary,  natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
greatest  miracle  of  human  history,  the  miracle  which  was  to 
raise  mankind  to  communion  with  Heaven,  we  do  not  wonder 
to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible  world,  at  other 
times  so  dark. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  expect  no  fiill 
accomit  of  those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  which,  natu- 
rally enough,  Mary  alone  could  testify.'  But  a  mere  mythusy 
destitute  of  historical  truth,  and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an 
ideal  truth,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  we  are  here 
stating^  viz.,  that  a  lofty  history  may  be  imparted  in  a  form 
which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force ;  and  that 
events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impart  their  higher  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter 
case,  we  may  harmlessly  differ  in  our  modes  of  arranging  the 
materials,  and  of  filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history,  so  that 
we  only  hold  fast  the  substantial  facts  which  form  its  basis. 
The  course  of  the  events  described  in  Matt.  i.  18-25,  may  be 
arranged  as  foUows  : — ^When  Mary  informed  Joseph  of  the 
remarkable  conmiunication  that  had  been  made  to  her,  he  could 
not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little 
he  was  prepared  for  it.  A  struggle  ensued  in  his  feelings,  and 
then  occurred  the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a 
final  decision.^ 

§  15.— ^^  Taxvng,— Birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehm. 
By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven, 
however,  with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought 

'  Mary  could  only  have  been  taught  to  expect  the  Saviour  in  a  wav 
hannommng  with  her  views  at  the  time,  and  with  the  prevailing  Jewi^ 
ideas  ci  the  Messiah,  viz.  that  the  Messiah  should  come  of  the  line  of 
David,  to  estaUish  an  everlasting  kingdom  among  the  Jews.  But  this 
^w  gbIj  a  corering  for  the  higher  idea  of  the  Eedeemer,  the  founder  of 
ihe  eternal  kingdom  of  Grod. 

*  We  need  be  the  lees  afraid  of  a  free  unliteral  interpretation  when  we 
find  a  difference  in  the  suljective  conception  of  these  events  by  even  tlie 
cvugelistB  themselves,  Matthew  speaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and 
Lake  of  ohjeottve  phenomena,  viz.  the  appearance  of  angels. 
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about  that  tlie  promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (as 
Micah  the  prophet  had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the 
house  of  David  had  its  origin ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
lowly  drcumstances  of  his  birth  were  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled  in  the  new- 
born child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  "tibe 
Roman  empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources,* 
and  partly  for  purposes  of  taxation.^  As  Judea  was  then  a 
i  dependency  of  the  empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to 
reduce  it  entirely  to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished 
to  secure  siniilar  statistics  of  that  country,  and  ordered  King 
Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing  this  duty,  Herod 
followed  the  Jewish  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.^    Joseph 

*  TThis  was  not  confined  to  the  Boman  provi/nces,  but  extended  alflo  to 
the  Socii. — ^Twjit.  Ann.  i.  xi. 

^  Gassiodor.  i.  ui.  ep.  52 :  Attgtuti  iemporibua  orhia  Romam/w  agris  dwims 
cerutigue  descripius,  ut  posseasio  sui  rmUi  hdberetw  incerta,  guam  pro  tribU' 
torum  swdperet  qwmtitaMbw  sohendam.  (Conf.  Sanngny^s  dissertation  in 
the  "  Zeitschrifb  fiir  die  geschichtl.  Bechtswissenschaft,''  Bd.  vL  H.  8.) 
This  language  of  tha  learned  statesman  shows  that  he  followed  older 
accounts  raSier  than  a  Christian  report  drawn  from  Lnke ;  and  the 
expression  of  Tacitus  confirms  this  conclusion.  There  is  no  ground, 
therefore,  for  the  doubts  started  by  Strauss,  3rd  ed.  p.  257. 

▼  Imke's  accoimt  of  the  matter  is  so  prosaic  and  straightforward,  that 
none  but  a  prejudiced  mind  can  find  a  trace  of  the  my&ical  in  it.  Ex- 
amine the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  jou  will  see  the  cUfferenoe  between 
history  and  &ble.  And  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  census  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  gathering  at  Bethlehem  was  due  to  some  other 
cause,  no  suspicion  would  thereby  be  cast  npon  the  entire  narration ;  the 
only  reasomable  conclusion  would  be,  that  Luke,  or  the  writer  from  whom 
he  copied,  had  fisdlen  into  an  anachronism,  or  an  erroneous  combination  of 
£tcts,  in  assisting  the  census  as  the  cause  of  the  gathering.  Such  an  error 
could  not  anect  in  any  ws^  the  interests  of  region.  Moreover,  what 
light  have  we  to  demand  of  Luke  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
his  times,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  ms  purpose  ?  Such 
anachronisms,  in  tilings  indifferent,  ore  common  to  writers  of  all  ages. 
But  the  account  itself  contains  no  marks  of  in^robability.  The  emperor 
would  naturally  order  Herod,  whom  he  still  recognized  as  king,  to  take 
the  oensuSy  and  Herod  as  natiuuily  followed  the  Jewish  usage  in  dmug  it. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  en^eror,  at  that  time,  to  treat  tiie  Jews  with 
kindness,  and  therefore  he  would  naturally  make  the  fint  attempt  at  a 
census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How  repugnant  such  a  measure  was  to 
them  is  dhown  l^  Josephus's  account  of  the  tumuUs  that  arose  on  account 
of  the  census  under  Quvrirms,  twelve  years  afterward.    Luke  may  have 

Sne  too  &r  in  extoiding  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  the  osnsus  over 
e  whole  empire ;  or  perhaps,  in  statii^  the  gradual  census  of  the  yAkAq 
empire  as  a  fmmUaineaus  one.  Perhaps  he  mistook  this  assessment  for  the 
census  which  occurred  twelve  years  later,  and  on  that  account  eironeoasly 
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and  Mary  belonged  to  tlie  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  liad  to 
r^ttdr  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  ihe 
throng,  they  cotdd  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new- 
bom  infent  had  to  be  laid  in  a  manger.^ 

§  16. — The  Arvnmmcement  to  the  Shepherds, 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great 
xoanifesfcations  and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
waats  of  ages,  should  be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings 
of  pure  and  susceptible  hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine 
consciousness.  All  great  events  that  have  introduced  a  new 
developement  of  human  history  have  been  preceded  by  un- 
conscious or  conscious  prophecy.  This  may  seem  strange  to 
such  as  ascribe  to  GrOD  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  believe 
only  in  i^e  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  na- 
ture; but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal,  self-conscious 
Deity,  a  GrOD  of  eternal  love,  who  is  nigh  unto  every  man,  and 
listens  willingly  to  the  secret  sighs  of  longing  souls,  can  it 
appear  unworthy  of  such  a  Being  to  foreshadow  great  world- 
iasborical  epochs  by  responding  to  such  longings  in  special  reve- 
lations. 

Far  more  probable,  then,  would  such  manifestations  be,  in 
reference  to  die  highest  object  of  human  longings,  the  greatest 
of  all  world-historical  phenomena ;  and  so,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming,  the  people  of  Judea,  guided  by  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  yearned  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiah  with  an  anxiety  only  rendered  more  intense  by 

mentiQned  Qmrinus.  Nevertheless,  Quirinus  may  have  been  actually 
present  at  this  assessment,  not,  indeed,  as  governor  of  the  province,  but 
as  imperial  commissioner ;  for  Josephus  expressly  says  that  he  had  held 
many  other  offices  before  he  was  governor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the 
woond  census.  I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  which  attempt  to  make  Luke's  statement  agree  exactly  with 
lurtory ;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  and  unphilological ;  while  the 
^wmt  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  im- 
portance for  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 

^  The  tradition  in  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  804,  a),  that  they 
firand  shelter  in  a  cave  near  the  town,  which  had  before  been  used  for  a 
cattteBtall  (Iv  omfiKaiifi  rivl  ffvveyyvg  ttjq  ica»/ii;c),  may  be  true,  although 
^  dioold  not  like  to  vouch  for  it.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  xxxiii.  16  (which  Justin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  version),  was 
applied  to  this  tradition  after  it  arose,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  ^om 
tbe  prophecy.  At  that  time  men  were  accustomed  to  find  every  where  in 
ti»©  Old  Testament  predictions  and  types  of  Christ,  whether  warranted  by 
fte  comiection  or  not.  The  tradition  does  not  specify  such  a  cave  as  the 
^•wage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect,  nor,  mdeed,  does  the  passage 
leem  distinctlY  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
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the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned  This  feeling  vould 
naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as  the  place 
was  with  recollections  of  the  &inily  of  David,  from  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  come.  So,  even  among  the  shepherds,  who 
kept  nightly  watch  over  the  flocks,  were  some  who  anxiously 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Mesdah.  It  is  true,  the  account 
does  not  aa/y  that  the  shepherds  thus  longed  for  the  Messiali. 
But  we  are  justified  by  what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the 
ground  for  such  a  conmiunication's  being  especially  made  to 
them ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  simple  soiils,  untaught 
in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished  by  communion 
with  God,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  soHtude  congenial 
to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven 
conducted  them  on  that  night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's 
salvation,  to  the  place  where  the  object  of  their  desire  was  to 
]»e  bom.* 

§  17. — The  Sacrifice  of  Purification,  amd  the  Jta/nsom  of  the  First-hem; 
their  Weight  as  Proof  agaimt  ike  Mythical  Theory, 

The  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  darkened 
by  their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally 
fsdse  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem 

*  Justly  and  beautifully  says  Schleiennacher,  "There  is  something  re- 
markable, something  divine,  in  the  satis&ction  not  seldom  afforded  in  extra- 
ordinary times  even  to  individxial  longings."  We  agree  with  this  great 
teacher  in  thinking  that  this  account  came  indirectly  from  the  shepherds 
themselves,  as  it  recites  so  particularly  what  occurred  to  themselves  per- 
sonally^ and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  the  child  aiter 
their  arrivaL  The  &cts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows :  The 
fiuthful  were  anxious  to  preserve  Ihe  minute  features  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
(We  cannot  be  persuaded  by  the  assertions  of  modem  Idealism  that  thi^ 
feeling  had  no  existence.  We  see  every  day  how  anxiously  men  look  for 
individual  traits  in  the  childhood  of  great  men.)  Especially  would  any  one 
who  had  the  opportunity  prosecute  such  researches  in  the  remarkable  place 
where  Christ  was  bom.  Perhaps  one  of  these  inquirers  there  found  one  of 
the  shepherds  who  had  witnessed  these  events,  and  whose  memory  of  them 
was  vividly  recalled  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  be 
sure  that  such  a  man  would  give  with  literal  accuracy  &e  words  that  he 
had  heard ;  but,  taking  them  as  they  stand,  it  is  astoni^iing  how  free  they 
are  from  the  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  expression,  and  in 
how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  tranisaction  of  which 
they  treat.  Whether  we  follow  the  received  version  or  that  of  the  Cod. 
Alex.,  we  find  the  same  thought  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  shep- 
herds, viz.,  "  That  God  is  glormed  in  the  Messiah,  who  brings  peaoe  and 
joy  to  the  earth,  and  restores  man  again  to  the  Divine  favour." 
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who  longed  for  a  purer  salvatioii^  and  these,  also,  were  to 
receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their  hopes  had  at  last  ap- 
peared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infent  Jesus  his  parents 
carried  him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  offer, 
according  to  their  means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  puri- 
fication of  Mary,  and  to  pay  the  usual  ransom  for  their  first- 
bom.  T  This  appears  strange,  in  view  of  the  extraordinaiy 
circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  the  birth  of  the 
child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  exception 
to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in 
view  seem  not  to  have  existed  here  :  so  remarkable  a  birth 
might  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purifi- 
cation. The  ransom  which  had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-bom 
sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obligation  to  the  priesthood, 
could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  one 
day  to  occupy  the  sunmiit  of  the  Theocracy.  It  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we 
cannot  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  by  common  stand- 
ards. Mary  did  not  venture  to  speak  freely  in  public  of  these 
wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the  Diviue  purposes  in  any 
vay ;  she  left  it  to  GrOD  to  educate  the  child,  which  had  been 
announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  his 
calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission 
pubhdy  and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  TnythuB  generally  endeavours  to  ennoble  its  subject, 
and  to  adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.*  I^  then,  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative were  mythical,  would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered 
to  remain,  a  circumstance  so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth, 
and  80  little  calculated  to  dignify  it  as  the  above  ?  A  rmfthus 
would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least,  a  vision,  to  hinder 

'  Ezod.  xiii.  2,  12  ;  Num.  iii.  45  ;  xviii.  15  ;  Levit.  xii.  2. 

'  The  remarks  of  Strauss,  1.  c,  p.  826,  do  not  at  all  weaken  -what  is 
here  said.  He  adduces,  also,  the  &ct  that  Luke  (iii.  21)  states  the  baptism 
without  mentioning  John's  previous  refusal  (Matt.  iii.  14) ;  but  aU  the 
foroe  of  this  lies  in  his  presupposition  that  Luke's  narrative  is  also 
i^tiiical,  which  I  deny.  As  to  Gal.  iv.  4,  we  of  course  believe  that 
C&rist  strictly  fidfilled  tiie  Mosaic  law;  but  this  &ct,  on  Jewish  principles, 
18  no  parallel  to  the  other,  viz.  that  Mary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
mincdous  birth,  needed  purification,  and  that  the  Mesaah,  who  was 
destined  for  the  highest  station  in  the  Theocracy,  needed  a  lansomfrom  the 
oUigation  to  the  priesthood. 
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Mary  from  submitting  tlie  child  ta  a  ceremony  so  tmworthy  of 
its  dignity ;  or  tlie  priests  would  have  received  an  intimation 
from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infent,  and  prevent  its  being 
thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of 
all  this  took  place  :  but,  instead  of  i^  simply  and  unostenta- 
tiously, the  high  dignity  and  destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed 
to  two  Mthfiil  souls. 

§  18. — Simeon's  PropJietic  Lisccmrae, 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  who  had  longed  and  prayed 
for  the  coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine 
assurance  that  he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of 
his  heart.  Under  a  peculiarly  vivid  impulse  of  this  presenti- 
ment, he  entered  the  Temple  just  as  the  in&nt  Jesiss  was 
brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiatiog  the  child's  featuxes 
harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul ;  he  recog- 
nized the  manifested  Mei^lah,  took  the  in&nt  in  hiB  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  Iky 
8&rvami  depaH  m  peace  according  to  tky  prondae,  for  mme  eyes 
have  seen  thy  aaloaiMm  which  thou  hast  prepa/red  before  the  face  of 
all  people,  a  Ught  to  evdighten  the  GentHles,  ofind  iJhe  glory  €fthy 
pe(^  Israel.'*  **  Then,  turning  to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  "^e- 
hold,  tMs  chfiM  is  set  for  the  fall  a/nd  rising  agrnn  of  mcmy  in 
Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shaU  be  spoken  agamst;  ^  cmd  a 
sword  shall  pierce  ilvrough  thme  own  soul  also,  that  ^  thoughts 
of  mcmy  hearts  ma/y  be  revealed'* 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these 
words  convey  j  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from 

*  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  him  to  be  the  Rahhi  Simeon,  the  fiither 
of  GkunaJiel,  as  no  distinguishmg  mark  of  eminence  is  assigned  to  him. 

>>  It  is  said  in  Luke  ii.  88,  that  "  Jo8q>h  cmd  Mmry  marvelled  **  at  the 
words  of  Simeon.  Kow  it  is  strange  tbat  what  he  said  shoukl  appear 
marvellous  to  the  parents,  who  were  akeady  cognizant  of  so  many 
wonderful  events  in  the  history  of  the  child.  But  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  first  three  Grospels  do  not  contain  connected  histories,  but  compi- 
lations of  separate  memoirs ;  and  again,  the  writer  of  the  narrative  may 
have  been  so  imbued  with  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  toAoZ^  as  to  transfer 
this  feeling  to  his  expression  in  detailing  the  separate  pmis,  again  and 
again.  The  narrative  would  have  worn  a  veiy  diirorent  aspect,  had  Luke 
designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  adjinted, 
instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  a  simple  and  straightforwiurd  ouidour. 

^  The  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  upon  their 
own  ^iritual  dispositions :  salvation  for  the  believer,  desfcruotion  for  the 
unbeliever.  Around  his  banner  the  hosts  of  the  £dthM  gaidier ;  but 
infidels  reject  and  fight  against  it.  Salvation  and  doom  are  ooirelMdve 
ideas ;  all  world-historical  epochs  are  epochs  of  condemnation. 
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a  bnging  Jew^  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  casmot  be 
said  to  cQntain  really  Ghnstian  ^ments,  it  is  fiur  above  the 
ordinazy  conceptioiis  of  the  times ;  and  this  iK)t  only  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but  stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeon's 
own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in  his  name.  ^  It  is  true, 
Simeon  cono^Yes  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  tending  to  glorify 
the  Jewish  pe<^^  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also  oyer  the 
heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Gch> 
inll  iUmnine  them  alsa  Kor  does  he  conoeiTe  Mesnah's 
kingdom  as  triumphing  at  ono»  by  displays  of  miracoloos 
pow«r,  but  rather  as  devdoping  itself  after  struggles  with  pre- 
vailing oorraptions,  and  after  a  gradual  purifying  of  the  theo- 
cratic nation.  The  conflict  with  the  corrupt  part  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead  his  Mthful  ones 
to  victory.  The  forebodii^  of  suffering  to  Mary,  so  inde- 
finitely expressed,  bears  no  mark  of  fosA  fa/cbwm  invention. 
But  -die  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  cdd  man 
obviously  cocimected  the  sufferings  whidi  he  was  to  endure  in 
liis  strife  against  the  corrupt  people  with  those  whidi  were 
foretold^of  him  in  Isaiah  liii. 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  in&nt 
Jesus  was  revealed,  was  the  aged  Amm,  who  heard  Simeon's 
woQTcte,  shared  in  his  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song 
of  thai^agiving.  ® 

§  19. — Tkt  Lcmging  of  the  Heaihmfor  a  Scmour. — TJie  Star  of  ike  Wise  Men. 
Kot  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  from  a 
fiur-distant  land,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  whidi  we 
have  apoken,  were  led  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom,  by 
a  fiign  suited  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  life,  a  &ct  which  fore- 
shadowed that  the  hopes  of  heathen  as  well  as  Jews,  unoon- 
acioas  as  well  as  conscious  longings  for  a  Saviour,  were 
afterward  to  be  gratified.^    We  have  before  remarked,  that 

'  The  aooomte  report  a£  this  diaoourse  is  aocounted  for  hy  tiie  sopposi- 
lion  that  the  aeooimt  oame  indirectly  from  Anxia :  not  caafy  the  disoonrse^ 
Imt  -die  ithole  ooourrenoe,  mnst  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her 

*  We  agree  ynUkSehleiermacher  in  thinking  it  probable  tiiat  the  narrative 
came  indirectly  from  Anna,  ^e  is  &r  more  mmutely  described  in  it  than 
Simeon,  although  the  laitter  and  his  disconrse  oonstitnte  the  most  important 
put  of  the  aoorant,  while  her  words  are  not  reported  at  alL 

'  If  this  narrative  is  to  be  considered  as  mythdceil,  we  mnst  yet  ascribe 
its  origin  to  the  same  sonroe  which  produced  tiie  Hebrew  Gospel,  vie.  the 
Jcwiiih-GSiristian  congregations  in  Palestine — a  IScely  origin,  indeed,  for  a 
myth  ascribing  so  great  mtereet  and  importance  to  nncircumcised  heathen ! 
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the  naimral  development  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  movement  of  revealed  religion  among  the 
Jews  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was 
the  aim  and  end  of. all  previous  human  history.  There  is 
something  analogous  to  the  law  and  the  prophets  (wljdch,  under 
revealed  religion^  led  directly,  and  by  an  organically-arranged 
connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and  detached  revelations, 
which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen^  arose  firom  the 
Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As,  imder  the 
Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufficiency  to  work  out  his  justi- 
fication was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should 
accomplish  what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress 
of  the  pagan  mind  under  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  a  new  revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing 
desire  for  a  higher  order  of  things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah, 
carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  different 
nations,  everywhere  found  a  point  of  contact  with  the  religious 
sense  of  men  j  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion  worked 
into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  appearance  of  Christ.  8 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some 
part  of  the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inq\iired  for  the  course  of 
human  events  in  that  of  the  stars,  became  X5onvinced  that  a 
certain  constellation  or  star^  which  they  beheld  was  a  token  ^ 
of  the  birth  of  the  great  King  who  was  expected  to  arise  in 

An  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  real  occurrence  was  subsequently 
made,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  (Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Ephes.  §  19) :  "  The  star  sparkled  brilliantly 
beyond  all  other  stars ;  it  was  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight.  The  other 
RtarSy  with  the  sun  and  moon,  formed  a  choir  around  it,  but  its  blaze  out- 
shone them  all." 

r  We  do  not  insist  upon  Tcbdt.  Hist.  5,  13,  and  Sueton.  Vespasian,  i, 
who  speak  of  a  rumour  n>read  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  great  ]fing,  as  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  these  passages 
are  not  imitated  from  Josephus. 

^  Tt  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  objectively  real  in  the  narrative 
from  what  arises  from  the  subjective  stand-point  of  the  author  of  our 
Matthew's  Gtoroel,  who  certainly  did  not  receive  the  account  from  an 
e^e-witneas.  Not  merely  philological  exegesis,  but  also  historical  cri- 
ticism, are  required  for  this;  and  if  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  be 
pronounced  arbitraiy,  because  it  does  not  either  affirm  or  reject  the 
Directive  reality  of  every  thing  in  the  account,  then  must  aU  historical 
criticism  be  paronoonoed  arbitrary  also,  for  it  has  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative. 

'  Con£  Bishop  MwUer*$  treatise  on  the  "  Star  of  the  "Wise  Men,"  and 
Idder*i  Chronology,  ii.  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led 
to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  theory  of  their  owiu  or  by  a  traditional  one. 
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the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  an  actual 
miracle  was  wrouglit  in  this  case  ;  the  course  of  natural  events, 
under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  -to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural 
tbnns,  was  made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign 
of  Christ.  If  it  oflfends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors 
of  man  to  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  sal- 
vation, as  if  thereby  He  had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False, 
then  must  we  break  in  pieces  the  chain  of  human  events,  in 
which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Grood  and  the  Evil,  are  so 
inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the  point  of 
transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often 
paves  the  way  for  Mth.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of 
men  in  training  them  for  belief  in  the  Iled(»emer,  and  meets 
the  aspirations  of  the  truth-seeking  soul  even  in  its  error !  J  In 
the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a  real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  greatest  of 
all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  revolution  in 
humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  although  the  links  of  the  chain  may  be  hidden 
from  our  view. 

In  the  narrative  before  us,  we  need  not  attach  the  same  in- 
disputable certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance. 
That  the  Magians  should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches, 
to  a  presentiment  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — ^that 
their  own  longings  should  impel  them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem 
and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom  lay  veiled  the  mighty 
King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in  the  transaction, 
whidi  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love — ^no  one 
who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Redeemer — can  feil  to 
recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positiveness  for  the  accuracy  of 
Matthew's  statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned, 
after  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to 

•  ffamarm  strikingly  says,  ''How  often  has  GOD  condedoended^  not 
merely  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  &ilings  and 
their  prejudices !  But  this  very  condescension  (one  of  the  highest  marks 
of  his  kive  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  affi>rds 
subjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word  of  God  for 
displays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  pert  and  idle- 
curiosity,  or  for  the  spirit  of  their  own  times  or  their  own  sect." — 
Worh,  i.  58. 
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be  bom  in  Bethlehem  ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were 
directed  thither  by  Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate, 
in  so  small  a  place  as  Bethlehem,  they  might  ^isily  have  been 
guided  to  the  exact  place  by  providential  means  not  ont  of  the 
common  way ;  for  instance,  by  meeting  with  some  of  the  shep- 
herdsf)  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  great 
event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole  as  it  appeared 
to  them  subjectively,  when,  after  reaching  the  abode,  they 
looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20. — The  Mcuiocre  of  t/ie  Iimocemts  amd  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem, 
cannot  appear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
man  to  whom  this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of 
an  insane  tyrant,  is  ascribed. 

It  was  that  Hebod,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of 
every  natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty  ; 
whose  path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itsd^  were  stained 
with  human  blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not 
satiated  with  their  own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their 
whole  femilies  ;^  whose  rage  was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his 
death,  against  his  nearest  kindred  :  whose  wife,  Marianme,  and 
three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipater,  fell  victuns 
to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death  ;  who,  in  a  word, 
certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should  have  said 
of  him,  "  Herodia  maJHem  porcus  esse,  quamfilius.^^  It  was  that 
HxBOD  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  fife  of  seventy  years, 
goaded  by  the  faries  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  painful 
and  incurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging 
against  GrOD  and  man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the 
Jews,  instead  of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as 
the  greatest  of  blessings,  commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation 
to  be  assembled  in  the  circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order™  that, 
after  hiB  death,  they  should  all  be  slain  together,  so  that  thei/r 
kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to  weep  for  his  death.^ 

^  Joseph.  ArchsBol.  xv.  viii.  §  4. 

^  These  words  were  applied,  m  the  fifth  centuiy,  hy  an  anachroniam  of 
fihe  pagan  writer  Macrobim,  to  the  massacre  of  the  iix&nts  at  BetJilehem. 
Satfimal,  ii.  4. 

"*  It  was  never  executed. 

■  Josephos  (ArchseoL  xvii.  6,  5)  says  of  him :  "  MEkaiva  xoX^  aitrbv  »p£t 
ifcl  Tratriv  kKaypialvov<ra.**  Even  Schlosser  admits  (View  of  Ancient 
History  and  Civilization,  iii.  1,  p.  261)  that  the  account  of  the  massacre 
of  the  ^'n^'rt-s,  viewed  in  this  connection,  offers  no  improbability. 
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Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few  cliildreii  to  his 
rage  and  blind  suspicion  too  atrodons  for  such  a  monster  ? 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the 
tyrant's  attempts  upcm  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose 
birth  bad  come  to  his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith 
the  ./%6<  into  Egypt,  On  the  supposition  that  this  flight 
actually  took  place,  it  was  natural  enough,  especially  with  a 
view  to  obviate  any  objections  which  the  issuing  of  the  Messiah 
froni  a  pro&ne  land  might  suggest  to  Jewish  minds,  for  men 
to  seek  analogies  between  thi^  occurrence  and  the  history  of 
Moses  aad  the  theocratic  people;  wbile,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
woold  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without 
any  historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the 
desire  to  find  sueh  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to 
save  the  world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  after- 
ward to  be.  The  believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of 
that  life  vrsM  shown  by  Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment 
of  therr  longings;  the  power  of  the  world,  ever  subservient  to 
evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all  dangers,  the  hand  of  God 
guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious.® 

§  21.— The  Betwm  to  Nazareth. 
Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child 
in  Egypt.     The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  they  returned  to  their  old  place  of  abode  the  little 
town  of  NazarethjP  in  Galilee. 

®  Instead  of  seeing  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  the  &cts,  we  mighty 
with  the  idealistic  ghost-seers,  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  say  tiiat 
"  the  idea  wrought  itself  into  history  in  the  popular  traiditions  "  (whose 
origin,  hj  the  way,  it  would  he  hard  to  explam  after  what  has  been  said) 
'^  of  the  Christians.''  In  that  case  we  must  consider  every  thing  remark- 
able, erery  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  as 
abtohteiy  fabulous.  This  were,  indeed,  to  degrade  and  cUheise  all  history 
and  afi  ah ;  and  such  is  the  necessary  tendency  of  that  criticism  which 
rejects  a31  immediate  Divine  influence. 

'  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Matthew  and  Luke  contaradioted  each 
other  here.  Luke  states  that  Nazareth  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and 
Maiy,  and  that,  having  gone  to  Bethlehem  for  a  special  purpose  (the 
tudng),  thev  lemained  long  enough  to  perform  the  necessary  ceremonies 
after  the  birth  of  the  dmd,  and  then  returned  home.  According  to 
Matthew,  BeMekem  a^)ears  to  have  been  their  settled  place  of  abode,  and 
they  were  obI^  indueea,  by  special  considerations,  to  betake  themselves  to 
Kaiueeth  after  their  return  from  Egypt.  The  apparent  contradiction 
T&iushes  when  we  consider  that  the  memoirs  were  collected  and  written 
iadependently  of  each  other. 

Luke  may  have  received  the  accoimt  of  the  journey  of  Christ's  parents 
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§  22. — Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Jesus  ;  the  Mention  of  them  m  the  Oofpel 
Narrative,  Proof  of  its  Historical  Character, 

Various  scattered  statements  in  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.^  The 
religious  principles  of  Joseph  and  Mary  offered  no  hindrance 
to  this;  it  hannonizes  well  -with  the  Christian  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  wedlock;  nor  is  there  anything  at  variance  with  it 
in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostolic  age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mytMcaly  the  idea 
of  later-bom  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit 
which  originated  such  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  thia 
idea  did  appear  abhorrent  to  some  minds;  but  it  still  remains 
a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit  did  not  exercise  its  power 
in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating 
that  these  brothers  of  the  Saviour  remained  unbelievers  during 
his  stay  on  earth,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of 
the  history,  since  it  by  no  means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ 
or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at  least  (James),  was  in  high 

to  Bethlehem,  without  learning  either  their  intention  to  remain  there  with 
the  child,  or  the  cause  that  led  them  to  change  that  intention  ;  while  the 
author  of  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  may  have  adhered  to  the  separate 
statements  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  special  cause  of  the 
journey  to  Bethlehem.  Both  accounts  maybe  equally  true,  and  harmonize 
well  with  each  other,  although  those  who  put  them  imperfectly  together 
may  not  perceive  the  argument.  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (xiii.  54) 
we  find  Nazareth  named  as  Christ's  "  own  country."  There  is  no  impro- 
bability in  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  induced,  by  the  remark- 
able events  wnich  marked  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by  the 
revelation  of  his  destiny  that  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residence 
at  the  seat  of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City ;  but 
that  fear  of  Archelaus,  who  emulated  his  £a.ther*s  cruelty  and  cont^pt  of 
holy  things,  led  them  to  change  this  purpose.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
Matthew's  statement  of  the  apprehension  which  grew  out  of  Archdaus's 
accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  with  the  testimony  of  histoiy 
in  regard  to  that  prince,  who,  in  the  tenth  vear  of  his  reign,  was  accused 
before  Augustus  of  various  crimes,  and  exiled  to  Vienna.— -Joseph,  xvil. 
xiii.  2. 

4  The  word  b(oq,  in  Matt.  i.  25,  in  connection  with  the  statement  that 
Jesus  was  Mary's  first-bom,  leads  us  to  infer  Matthew's  knowledge 
of  children  subsequently  bom  to  her  (con£  Be  Wette  on  the  passage), 
which  we  the  more  certainly  conclude,  as  the  same  EvangeUst  mentions 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  especially,  together  with  his  mother. — See 
Matt.  xiii.  55.  This  view  is  the  most  natural  in  such  passages  as  name 
them  together,  e,  g.  Luke  viii.  21 ;  Mark  iii.  31 ;  John  ii.  12 ;  vii.  8. 
It  would  be  forced  work  indeed  to  suppose  that  in  all  these  passages 
ti^eX^Oi  is  placed  for  dv*\l/ioL 
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repute  among  the  Jewish  Christiaiis.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  tha  prophet  toas  vnthout  honov/r  among  those  who 
dwelt  under  the  same  roo^  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the 
same  laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselvea  True, 
this  daily  contact  afforded  them  many  opporfc^mities  of  behold- 
ing the  Divinity  that  streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh, 
yet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind  and  a  Hvely  faith  to  recognize 
the  reveided  Son  of  God  in  the  lowly  garb  of  hiunanity.  The 
impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their  aeifisea  day  after  day, 
aad  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  was  required 
for  others;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  long- 
continued  opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  the 
Son  of  GrOD  and  the  Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the 
more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§  23. — Ck/McUmaneas  of  Mesaidhthtp  in  the  Mimd  of  Jetus, — Jems  among  the 
Jboctort. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not 
only  served  as  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's 
history,  but  also,  perhaps,  famished  eocterrud  occasions  for  the 
development,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
MessiiJiship.  True,  this  development,  far  from  admitting  of 
mechanical  illustrations,  required,  above  all,  an  inward  light  in 
the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness,  the  internal  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit;  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggestive 
occasions.  The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  from 
outward  events  touch  upon  each  other;  and  this  connexion 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  purely  human  development.' 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  we  have  only  a  single  incident ; 
Wt  that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a 
period  which  was  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  the  dividing 
fine  between  childhood  and  youth,  and  at  which  regular 
religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law  were  generally 
entered  upon.  Eor  that  reason,  his  parents,  who  were  accustomed » 

'  Weisse  maintains  (I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds)  that  this  view 
degrades  the  Divine  element  in  the  inner  calling  of  Christ  to  a  mechanical 
result  of  circimistances,  p.  264. 

'  Luke  (ii.  42)  says,  "  that  they  went  to  Jerusalem,  every  year  ai  the  feast 
«f  the  Passover.**    This  may  mean  either  that  Joseph  attended  yearly  no 

D 
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to  visit  Jentsalem  together^  ammally  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  wi^  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When 
the  feast  wa»  over,  and  they  were  setting  otit  on  their 
return,  they  missed  their  son;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps  he  was  accustomed  to  remain 
with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends;  indeed,  we  are  told 
(Luke  ii  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "in  the  company,** 
at  the  evening  halt  of  the  caravan.  Disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  they  returned  the  next  morning  to  Jerusalem^ 
and  on  the  following  day  foimd  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
Temple  among  the  priests,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions 
into  a  conversation  on  points  of  faith.^  BSs  parents  re- 
proached him  for  the  uneasiness  he  had  caused  them,  and  he 
replied,  "  Why  did  you  seek  me  ?  Bid  you  not  know  that  I 
must  he  dhofut  my  Fo^ther^s  business  f "  Now  these  words  of 
Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  beyond  his  tender  years,^  of  the 
relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father;  they  manifest 
simply  the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  but  yet 
only  a  depth  of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  inoi* 
dent  in  the  early  life  of  Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied 
the  Old  Testament,  and  obtained  a  better  knowled^  of  ite 
religious  value  by  the  light  that  was  within  him  than,  any 
himian  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor  was  thw 
beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  development  of  his 
powers  of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  diaracter  and 
progress  of  human  nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it. 

other  feast  but  this,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  not  ^e  general  custom 
in  Galilee  to  attend  the  tJvree  chief  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  or  ^t  Mary  used 
to  accompany  him  to  this  feast  only.  In  either  case,  it  proves  the  peeuUar 
eminence  of  the  Passover. 

*  Mary  accompanied  her  husband,  although  the  Jewish  law  did  not 
demand  it. 

"  How  little  of  the  myiidcal  there  is  in  this  may  be  seen  from  the  oaw 
of  Josephus,  who  states  of  himself  that  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old 
the  priests  of  the  city  met  with  him  to  put  questions  to  him  about  the 
law. 

^  The  addition  of  extravagant  and  &bulou8  colourings  to  historical 
elements  may  be  seen  in  such  instances  as  the  following  from  Irenseas,  on 
the  childhood  of  Jesus,  taken  out  of  an  apocryphal  Grospel  originating 
in  Palestine  :  "  When  the  teacher  told  the  boy  to  pronounce  Alepk^  he  did 
so.  But  when  he  told  him  to  say  Beth,  the  child  replied,  '  Tell  me  the 
meaning  oiAleph,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  Beth  is '  '*  (an  allusion  to 
the  mystical  import  of  the  letters,  according  to  the  Kabbala).  There  was 
any  number  of  such  apocryphal  Gospels,  as  Irenseus  says. 
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Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden 
spiritual  life  of  the  child  first  manifested  themselves  to  his 
conscionsness,  as  if  suggested  by  hia  conversation  with  the 
doctors,  and  that  his  dSrect  intuitions  of  Divine  truth,  the 
flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the 
masters  in  Israel  It  not  unfrequentiy  happens,  in  our  human 
life,  that  the  questions  of  others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great 
minds,  and,  like  steel  upon  the  flint,  draw  forth  their  inner 
light,  at  the  same  time  revealing  to  their  own  sotds  the 
unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden  depths.  But  they 
give  more  than  they  receive  j  the  outward  suggestSon  only 
excites  to  action  their  creative  energy;  and  men  of  reflective 
and  receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter 
to  know  and  develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn 
much  from  their  ul^rance,  but  also  difl^e  the  streams  which 
guflh  with  overflowing  frdness  from  these  abundant  well-springs* 
And  these  remarks  applying — in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply 
to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofty  beyond  all  human  comparison, 
whose  creative  thoughts  are  to  fertilize  the  spiritual  life  of  man 
through  all  ages^  and  whose  creative  power  sprang  from  its 
mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  whidi  gave  birth  to 
all  things,  show  us  that  His  consciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human 
life,  from  that  mysterious  imion  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  ftirther — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away 
with  the  peculiar  form  of  the  child's  spirituid  life — ^we  can 
recognize  in  this  incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mis- 
sion in  the  mind  of  Jesus :  a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded 
in  the  form  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  worl<^  objectively 
jM^sented,  alone  could  occasion  its  development.  The  child 
found  congenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  God:  in  the 
Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  Father  as  the  Son  of  Ood.  We  delight  to  find  in 
the  early  lives  of  eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future, 
some  indications  of  their  after  greatness;  so  we  gladly  recog- 
nize, in  the  pregnant  words  of  the  child,  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  is  afterward  so  fully  revealed  to  us  in  the  discourses  of 
the  completely  manifested  Christ,  especially  as  they  are  given 
to  us  in  John's  Gospel. 
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BOOK  11. 

THE  MENTAL  CULTURE  OF  JESUS.    HIS  LIEE 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JKSUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SOHOOI^  OF  THE  JEWS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  early  progress  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  everything  was  original  and  direct,  and  that 
external  ^occasions  were  needed  only  to  bring  out  hiB  inward 
self-activity.  As  we  must  suppose  that  his  development  was 
subsequently  continued  in  the  same  way,  we  come  at  once  jto 
the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a  teacher  was  not  due  to 
any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in  Judea.  But  we 
can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the  peculiar  ten- 
dencies of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his  mode 
of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  diffiised 
around  him. 

§  24. — The  Phcvrism, 

In  the  outset,  how  imlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of 
Fha/risaiam,  with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology 
of  the  letter,  and  its  barren  subtilties !  Some  few  of  the  sect, 
endowed  with  a  more  earnest  religious  sense,  and  a  more 
sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  feUows,  could  not  resist  the 
impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation  ;  but  they  came  to 
bim  with  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode 
of  teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  a  teacher  sprung  from  among 
theinselves.  They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his 
strange  and  extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter 
into  closer  connexion  with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the 
wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  disclaim  their  legal  righteousness, 
and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with  the  same  sense  of 
deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for  what  he  alone 
could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.— The  Sadducees. 
The  spirit  of  the  Sadduceea  presents  a  still  more  rugged 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,   Their  schools  agreed  in  nothing 
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but  denying;  their  only  bond  of  union  was  opposition  tp  the 
Pharisees,  against  whom  they  strove  to  re-establish  the  original 
Hebraism,  freed  from  the  foreign  elements  which  the  Phansaio 
statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it.  But  an  agreement  in  negation 
can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the  negation  rests  upon  an 
opposite  positive  principle.  Thus  certain  negative  doctrines, 
that  agree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  authority  and 
traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further 
from  Protestantism  than  the  Romish  doctrine  itself,  by  the 
aflSrmative  principle  on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by 
carrying  that  denial  too  far.  The  single  positive  principle  of 
Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided  prominence  given  by  them  to  > 
morality,  which  they  separated  from  its  necessary  inward  \mion 
with  religion.  But  Christ's  combat  with  the  Pharisees  arose 
out  of  the  fullest  interpenetration  of  the  moral  and  religious 
elements.  The  Sadducees  wish  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developement  of  Hebraism  at  an  arbitrary  point.  They  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  growing  consciousness  of  GrOD,  which, 
derived  from  the  Mosaic  institute,  formed  a  substantial  feature 
of  Judaism,  and  hence  could  not  comprehend  the  higher  reli- 
gious element  from  which,  as  a  germ,  under  successive  Divine 
revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Judaism  was  to  be  gradually 
developed.^  Rejecting  all  such  growth  as  foreign  and  false, 
they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  absolute  and 
perpetual ;  adhering  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit.     To 

*  See  below  for  the  way  in  which  Chbist  illustrated  this  to  the  Saddu- 
cees. As  to  the  Ccmon,  it  cannot  be  actually  proved  that  the  Sadducees 
held  it  differently  from  other  Jews.  It  is  true,  Josephus  says  (Archseol. 
xiil  X.  6),  that  they  rejected  everything  but  the  Mosaic  law — aTrtp  oirn: 
dvaykypaTTTat  iv  toXq  Mcdvctsw^  vo^ioiQ.  But  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  herr.- 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Canon,  but  to  oral  traditions ;  and  the  only 
qaestion  was  whether  the  Mosaic  law  aJUyM,  or  in  connection  with  oral 
tradition,  was  to  be  held  as  authority  for  religious  usages.  The  remaining 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  in  dispute,  as  no  religious  usages  at 
all  were  derived  from  them.  Still,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Sadducees 
vent  80  far  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  as  to  reject  all  doctrines 
that  conld  not  be  shown  to  have  a  Mosaic  origin,  and  to  consider  the  Pen- 
tateadi  as  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the  cihie^  source  of  religious  truth.  As 
we  find  sach  views  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jewish-Christian  sects  (Cf.  the 
Ofenwirffnej)  we  may  infer  that  they  previously  existed  among  the  Jews. 
They  would  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Resurrection,  if  they 
had  held  the  prophets  to  be  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentateuch; 
altiiOQgh  it  is  possible  that  they  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets 
ia  another  way.  The  general  terms  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
>«eogiiition  of  tiie  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.  c.  Apion,  §  8)  do  not  suffice  to 
pvovt  that  there  were  no  differences  in  t^is  respect  in  the  different  sects 
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the  forced  aUegoiizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the 
Scripture,  they  opposed  a  slavishly  literal  and  narrow  exegesis. 
But  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  rejected  the  Phansaic 
traditions,  received  into  his  doctrines  all  the  riches  of  Divine 
knowledge,  which  the  progressive  growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the 
time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought  fortL  His  agreement, 
then,  with  the  -Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did,  solely  in  oppo- 
sition to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 

Some  have  detected  an  aflSnity  between  the  moral  teaching 
of  Christ  and  the  Aja^-Evdcemoirdam  of  the  Sadduoees,  the 
principle,  namely,  that  man  must  do  good  for  its  own  sake, 
without  the  hope  of  future  recompense.^  But  .here,  again, 
Christiauity  agrees  with  Sadduceeism  only  in  what  it  d^es^ 
not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life  of  Christianity  has  no 
more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudsemonism  which  seeks  the  good 
AS  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeism  which 
denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
"of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from 
one  common  source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual 
life  into  worldliness,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  alike  antago- 
nistic to  them  both,  whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admission  of 
a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees,  or  in  its  worldly  rejection  by  the 
Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the  former,  it  must  be 
admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to  be  freed 
from  seMsh  and  sensual  tendencies  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
spiritual  import.y 

§  26.— ^n^  EueMi, 

The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Esserves  affected  has  given 
rise  to  many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have 
found  in  its  ardent  religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a 

'  No  relianee  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Talmudic  tradition  in  Pirke  Aboth, 
i.  3,  according  to  whidi  the  principle  thus  perverted  to  the  denial  of  a 
future  life  came  from  Antijgoaus  Ish  Socho,  or  Simeon  the  Just.  The 
prevalent  orthodoxy  was  always  inclined  to  ascribe  error  to  the  perversion 
•of  some  orthodox  doctrine. 

7  Br.  Von  OdUn  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  moral  i^losophy  of 
the  Sadducees  was  better  than  that  of  the  Pharisees,  because  the  New 
Testament  does  not  attack  tlieir  moral  principles,  but  only  their  denial  of 
the  Resurrection. " — (Bibl.  Theol.  i.  450.)  We  do  not  admit  the  inference. 
This  sileskoe  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  readily  acocmnted  for  on  tlie 
ground  that  Sadduceeism  had  few  points  in  common  with  Christianity ; 
^uid  while  it  was  necessary  to  guard  men  frequently  against  Phariaaiii 
rabuses  of  great  truths  (e.  g.,  of  the  truth  that  morality  and  religion  sure 
inseparable),  t^e  open  contrast  of  Sadduceeism  made  such  special  contro- 
rersy  with  its  teachers  unneoessMT* 
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OQnnexion  between  it  and  Cbristianity.'  This  argament,  by 
proving  too  mnob,  proves  nothing ;  on  the  same  principle  we 
might  show  a  eonnezion  between  Christianity  and  every  jbrm 
under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappeared  in  the 
history  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  simi- 
larity between  Esseniam  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic 
element  which  has  its  source  in  man's  native  religious  tenden- 
cies. Essenism  grew  out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a 
moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit  which  was  nourished  and  strength- 
^led  by  habits  of  seclusion  from  the  stir  of  life,  of  religious 
communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  meditation.  Other  resem- 
blances may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christian  communities ;  but 
they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  com- 
mon to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion 
between  them.  A  closer  examination  will  demonstrate  that 
the  similarities  were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  v.  ere 
essential 

For  instance,  the  Essenes  pi^hibited  oeUhs,  and  so  did  Christ. 
Here  is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the 
^nrit  with  the  letter,  made  the  prohibition — ^which  grew  out 
of  their  rule  of  absolute  veradty  and  mutual  confidence  in  each 
other — a  positive  law,  imccmditionally  binding,  not  only  within 
thdr  own  community,  but  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life. 
Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand,  not  by  an  enact- 
ment binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  developing  itself 
outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself  im- 
planted in  his  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made 
for  right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no 
violation  of  that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  sla/very,  and  so  was 
Christ's  intended  to  subvert  it.  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Sa- 
viour in  seeing  that  all  men  alike  bear  the  image  of  GrOD,  and 
that  none  can  have  the  right,  by  holding  their  fellows  as  pro- 
p^ty,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute  or  a  chattel  So 
far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree;  but  see  wherein  they 
differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  for  a  small  circle  of  devotees; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the 
one  made  positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  with- 

"  first  alluded  to  in  an  unpublished  treatise  of/.  O.  Wackier,  De  Pri- 
mrdtu  ChritUcuMi  Itdigionis,  libri  duo.  See,  especa^llj,  Beinhard'a 
Venndi  ttber  den  Plan  Jesu  (Beinhard's  Plcm  of  the  F(ymder  of  Chrit' 
tianUjf,  translated  by  A  Kanfinan,  Andovor). 
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out;  the  otter  implanted  new  moral  principles,  to  work  from 
within :  the  one  put  its  law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that 
no  slave  could  be  held  in  its  communion;  the  other  gave  no 
direct  command  upon  the  subject.  Yet  the  whole  spirit  of 
Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's  minds  a  moral  sense 
of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all  that  is  good 
in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  us  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essen^ 
devoted  themselves  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ 
(and  the  gift  of  healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congrega^ 
tions) ;  but  the  agencies  which  they  employed  were  essenticdly 
difTerent.  They  made  use  of  natural  remedies,  drawn  from  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  handed  down  the  know- 
ledge thereof  in  their  books;*  but  the  Saviour  and  Ins  apostles 
wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.^  Even  when  Christ 
did  make  use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of 
proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essemsm,  as  a  whole, 
with  the  aims  of  Chnst's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  origi- 
nating in  a  commingling  of  Judaism  with  the  old  Oriental  ^^ 
theosophy,  manifested  a  spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schismatic.^ 
How  strong  a  contrast  does  such  a  system  present  to  the  active 
spirit  of  the  Gk>spel,  aiming  only  to  implant  holy  feelings,  and 
so  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  everywhere  for  needy  souls, 
and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  exhaustless 
treasures  without  stint !  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once  the 
wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 

•  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  viii.  6 :  ivdiv  (t.  e.  from  old  writings)  ovtoXq  vphq 
^egaireiav  vaO&v  pi'(ai  re  dXe^irfipiot  Kai  \l9(ov  ISiSTtjTfc  ivipsvpUvrcu. 

^  Cfl  what  is  said  further  on,  under  the  head  of  "The  Miracles  of 
Chnst.*' 

*  Some  modem  writers  prefer  to  derive  Essenism  from  Alexandrian 
Platonism  transplanted  into  Palestine,  but  I  can  find  no  proof  that  their 
view  explains  the  general  character  or  the  individual  features  of  Essenism 
as  well  as  that  in  the  text.  Moreover,  I  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  ITterapeuUs  and  the  Esienes  were  allied,  but  independent 
religious  tendencies. 

^  I  can  give  no  other  translation  than  the  following  to  the  passage  m 
Jorjephus  (Archseol.  xviii.  i.  5)  which  speaks  of  the  Essenes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  I  take  the  word  tipyofievoi,  not  in  the  passive,  but  in  the  middle 
sense.  "  They  send,  it  is  true,  their  oflferings  to  the  temple,  but  they 
bring  no  sacrifices,  bicause  they  so  greatly  prefer  their  own  way  of  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  themselves ;  and,  for  fear  of  defilement  by  taking  part 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  they  keep  away  from  the  common  sanctuary, 
and  make  their  sacrifices  apart,  surrounded  only  by  the  initiated." 
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and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to 
build  up. 

§  27. — Supposed  If^uence  of  the  Alexandrian- Jetoish  Doctrines. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even 
admitting  that  these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can 
by  no  means  be  presupposed  that  they  entered  into  Galilee, 
and  especially  into  the  narrow  circle  of  the  common  people 
within  -which  he  was  educated.  The  grounds  on  which  some 
profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in  the  discoiu'ses  of 
Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity  derived 
its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.* 

§  28. — AjjimUy  of  Christianity,  as  absolute  IhiUh,  for  the  various  opposing 
JRdigi/ms  Systems. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  originally  joined 
together  in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious 
tendencies,  which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other. 
In  all  these  we  can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of 
Christianity.  And  wherever  Chnstianity  appears  for  the  first 
time,  or  reveals  itself  anew  in  its  own  glory,  it  must  ofier  some 
points  of  aflfinity  for  the  different  opposing  systems.  The  living, 
perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for  the  one-sided  forms  of 
error;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled  to  put  together 
the  perfect  whole  from  the  scattered  and  repellent  fragments. 

§  29. — ChrisVs  Teaching  repealed  from,  within,  not  received  from  toithout. 
H^d  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doc- 
trine, it  might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  from 
abroad.  But  his  power  lay  in  the  impression  which  his  mani- 
festation and  Hfe  as  the  Incarnate  God  produced ;  and  this 
could  never  have  been  derived  from  without.^  The  peculiar 
import  of  his  doctrine,  as  such,  consists  in  its  relation  to  him- 
self as  a  part  of  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  his  unoriginated 
and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
&b  external  explanation. 

*  Ct  my  Kirchengeschichte,  2nd  edit.,  part  i.,  for  the  relation  between 
the  Alexandrian  theology  and  Christianity. 

'  We  recall  here  the  profound  sentiment  of  a  prophetic  Grerman  mind  : 
"  The  pearl  of  Christianity  is  a  life  hidden  in  God,  a  truth  in  Christ  the 
Mediator,  a  power  which  consists  neither  in  words  and  forms,  nor  in  dogmas 
and  outward  acts  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  valued  by  the  common  standards 
of  logic  or  ethics.'* — Hama/fm,  iv.  285. 
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§  30. — 77ic  Popular  Sentiment  in  regard  to  ChritCs  Connection  with  the 
Schools. 

Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  seminaries^K  his  oppo- 
nents would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance 
of  setting  up  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupiL 
But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  Scriptures  without  having  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  (John  vii  15).  His  £rst  appearance 
as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  caused  even  greater 
surprise,  as  he  was  known  there,  not  as  one  learned  in  the 
Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had,  perhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  tmde.^     The  general  impression  of  his 

ff  Dr.  Paulus  sapposes  that  Christ,  because  he  was  called  Babbi,  not  only 
by  his  disciples,  but  by  the  distinguished  Babbi  Nicodemus,  and  even  by 
his  enemies  (John  vi.  25),  obtained  that  title  in  the  way  usual  among  the 
Jews ;  and  he  intimates  that  Christ  studied  with  the  rabbis  of  the  Essenes, 
and  perhaps  obtained  the  degree  from  them  (Life  of  Christy  i.  1,  122).  But 
when  we  remember  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  recognized 
his  prophetic  character,  we  can  see  why  others,  who  did  not  recognize  it, 
woiud  yet  call  him  their  master,  e.  g.,  Matt.  xvii.  24  ;  6  SMffKaXoQ  vfuOv. 
Nioodemus,  however,  did  really  adoiowledge  him  as  a  Divine  teacher ;  nor 
were  those  who  addressed  him  as  Rabbi,  in  John  vi.  25,  by  any  means  his 
enemies.  This  style  of  address,  therefore,  does  not  imply  nis  possession  of 
a  title  from  a.  Jewish  tribunal,  but  rather  arose  in  the  circle  of  followers 
that  he  gathered  around  him.  As  to  the  Essenes,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  created  rabbis,  as  did  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  if  they  did,  such 
titles 'would  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  prevailing  party,  the  Pharisees. 

^  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  that  this  was  the  case.  There  was  a 
tradition  in  primitive  Christian  times  to  that  efiect ;  so  Justin  Mmt^ 
Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  316)  says:  ravra  rd  reKroviKd  ipya  cipyd^ero  iv 
dvQputiroiQ  wVy  Kai  Kvydy  oiA  rovnav  cat  rd  tTiq  dixaioavvriQ  a^fitoXa 
hi$a(fKw  Kai  ivBoyri  )3iov.  It  may  be  that  this,  and  the  traditicm,  also, 
that  Christ  was  destitute  of  personal  beauty,  were  rather  ideal  than  histo< 
rical  conceptions,  framed  to  conform  with  his  humble  condition  "  in  the  form 
of  a  servant. ' '  Christ  was  not  to  come  forth  from  a  high  position,  but  from 
a  lowly  workdiop ;  as,  according  to  the  reproach  of  Celsus,  his  first  followers 
were  mechanics.  But  the  report  may  have  been  true,  and  was,  if  tiie 
ordinary  reading  of  Mark  vi.  8  be  correct.  Against  this  has  been  adduced 
the  following  passage  in  Grig.  cont.  Cds.  vi.  86,  viz.  :  Srt  bvdafiov  rwv  Iv 
TCUQ  iKKkriolaiQ  ^€pofiivwv  tvayye\iu)v  rljcrwi/  aifrbg  b  'IriaovQ  dvayk' 
ypaTrrat,  The  reading  in  Mark  vi.  8  may  have  be«i  altered  l«fore  the 
time  of  Origen,  from  a  fiilse  pride  that  took  o£fence  at  Christ's  working  as 
a  common  mechanic,  and  a  foolish  desire  to  conciliate  the  pagans,  who 
reproached  Christians  with  this  feature  in  the  life  of  their  founder.  Fritzadit 
founds  an  ineffectual  argument  on  the  following  internal  ffround,  viz. : 
*'  Christ's  working  at  a  trade  would  not  have  interfered  with  nis  appearing 
as  a  public  teadier.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  artizans,  and  even  the 
scribes  sometimes  supported  themselves  by  mechanical  toils.''  True,  the 
scribes  might  occasionally  work  at  trades  without  reproach,  bat  to  be 
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discDUises  everywhere  was,  that  they  contained  totally  different 
materials  from  those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools 
(Matt  vii  29). 

CHAPTER  n. 

COUBSE    OF    CBBJS^S    LIFE    UP    TO    THE    OPEIONG  OP   HIS 

PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 

§  31. — Orovfing  Coiucioumets  of  HU  Messiahship  in  Chtist, 

Although  so  many  years  of  our  Savioiur's  life  are  veiled  in 
obscurity,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  fiill  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  ccJl,  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years,  was  of  sudden 
growth.  If  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief 
period,  labours  of  paramount  importance  to  the  world,  and 
which  he  himself  regards  as  the  task  of  his  life,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  the  strength  and  energies  of  his  previous  years  were 
concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the  former  only 
constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  labours  of  Chbist,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  We 
have  the  right  to  presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task 
the  salvation  of  the  himian  race  made  his  whole  previous  ex- 
istence to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour.  The  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  as  Bedeemer  and  King,  streamed  forth  in  Divine 
light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  inti- 
mations of  the  Old  Testament,  in  fidl  extent  "and  clearness, 
and  in  Divine  light  he  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own; 
and  this  consciousness  of  God  within  him  harmonized  with  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  that  occurred  at  his  birtL 

merdy  a  mecbamc  (and  no  scribe)  was  quite  a  different  thing ;  so  that  the 
ensuing  objection,  "  Mow  amies  this  carpenter  to  set  up  ca  our  teacher  V*  was 
quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  does  not  follow  because,  after- 
ward, only  designations  of  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore 
the  first  (iesignation  was  fixed  upon  him  only  as  "  the  son  of  the  carpenter ;' ' 
for,  certainly,  the  two  ideas,  "he  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  ''his 
relations  live  among  us  as  ordinary  people,"  hang  well  together.  They 
could  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  ''  he  is  a  carpenter,  like  the 
others,  and  he  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
who  were  yet  living,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although 
not  necessarily  flowing  from  it),  that  the  Highest  should  thus  spring  from  an 
humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the  Divine  glory  should  manifest  himself  at 
first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Bedeemer  thus  ennobled  himian 
Ubour  and  the  forms  of  common  life ;  there  was  henceforth  to  be  no 
^avavaov  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  men — an  influence  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  that  day  to  this. 
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But  the  negative  side  of  the  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relation 
to  rni,  he  cotdd  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.  He  could 
not  learn  depravity  by  experience;  yet,  without  this  know- 
ledge, although  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king 
might  have  been  fully  developed  in  his  mind,  an  essential 
element  of  his  relations  to  humanity  would  have  remained 
foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  personal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  conscious- 
ness, many  of  its  essential  features  were  continually  suggested 
by  his  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  he  saw  human  depravity  and  its  attendant 
wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the  sympathizing  love  which  it 
awoke,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  soul,  and  formed, 
at  least,  a  basis  for  the  consciousness  of  his  own  relation  to  it 
as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,^  ftilly  assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited 
only  for  a  sign  from  God  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity  and  enter 
upon  his  work.  This  sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of 
the  last  of  God's  witnesses  under  the  old  dispensation,  whose 
calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^by  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particu- 
larly examine.i 

^  The  age  at  which  the  Levites  entered  on  their  office. — ^Nmnb.  iy. 

i  A  promising  young  theologian  of  Lubeck,  Z.  von  Rohden,  has  lately 
put  forth  an  excellent  treatise  on  this  subject,  well  adapted  for  general 
circulation,  entitled,  ''  Johannes  der  Taufer,  in  seinem  Lebcn  and  Wirkeu 
dargesttfUt." 
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BOOK    III. 

PREPARATIVES  TO  THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY 
OF  CHRIST. 

PART  I. 

OBJECmVE  PBEPARATION.    THE  MINISTRY  OP  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OAIIJKG  OP  THE  BAPTIST,   AND  HIS  EELATIONS  TO 

THE  JEWS. 
'  §  82. — How  fair  ike  Baptist  revived  ike  ExpectcUion  of  a  Mestiali, 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of  €rOD, 
inTolTing  the  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy, 
aad  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  GtOd's  oppressed  ones, 
was  essentially  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Christ's  public 
ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce 
Him  who  was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work. 
The  expectation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always 
liave  gone  together ;  but  wc  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do 
so.  The  prophecies  of  the  general  renewal  were  often  distinct 
from  those  which  foretold  the  agent  chosen  by  God  to  accom- 
plish it ;  and  the  hoi)e  of  the  former  often  existed  in  minds 
which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  Fhilo  proves  this.  The 
Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  perhaps  the  combination 
of  the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have 
tended  to  bring  about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
essential  for  our  purpose  to  keep  the  two  ideas — ^the  announce- 
ment of  the  kingdom  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Messiah — 
separate  fix)m  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  first  ^  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day. 

*  So  Schleiermacher  (Christliche  Sittenlehre,  p.  19)  states  that  John's 
wo  A  was  "  10  revive  the  forgotten  idea  of  the  Messiah." 
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But  certainly  this  idea,  so  tliorotiglily  interwoven  with  the 
theocratic  consciousness,  could  not  have  faUen  into  oblivioii ; 
nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame  at  being  slaves 
fco  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to  rule,  and 
their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  aiid  more  vividly  before 
them.  It  would  be  going  too  fe,r,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had 
been  lost  out  of  the  mind  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual.  Much  rather  should 
yfe  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the  individual  was  stirred  by  an 
impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  while  the  general 
tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for  John,  his 
labours  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  formed, 
indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  the  MessiaL  Christ  himself  makes  this 
epoch  the  transition-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dis- 
pensations.^ 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah, 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  cono^tion 
of  the  object  to  which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained,  involving  a  more  correct 
notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and  of  the  moral 
requisites  for  participation  therein.  All  this  belonged  to  the 
calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of  which  John 
constituted  the  apex.  We  must  look  for  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recog- 
nize and  point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  his  public  ministry. 

§  33. — Catiscs  of  Obsewrity  in,  the  Accounts  left  us  of  the  Baptist. — Soiwces  : 
The  Evangdiats.     Josephus. 

The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts 
of  this  remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from 
the  peculiar  stand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or 
a  forerunner,  we  must  always  distinguish  between  what  he 
utters  with  clear  self-consciousness,  and  what  lies  beyond  fche 
utterance,  concealed  even  from  himself  until  a  later  period  ; 
between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  form,  perhaps  not 
wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itsel£  Opposite  elements 
always  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the 

'  Matt.  xi.  12.  We  sbill  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  thid  passage 
hereafter. 
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transitioii-poiiit  from  one  stage  of  development  to  another ; 
and  we  cannot  look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of 
thinking  in  the  representative  of  such  an  eipocK  In  some  of 
his  utterances  we  may  find  traces  of  the  old  period ;  in  others, 
longings  for  ihe  new ;  and  in  bringing  them  together,  we  may 
find  different  views  which  cannot  always  be  made  perfectly  to 
harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  confined 
makes  it  peculiady  difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in 
regard  to  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
accounts  of  the  Evomgdists,  given  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point, and  for  religions  ends ;  and  on  the  other  that  of 
JosephuSf^  which  is  pnrely  historical  in  its  character  and  aims. 
As  to  the  first,  it  is  very  probable  that  John  could  be  better 
tmderstood  in  the  light  of  Christianity  than  he  understood 
himself  and  his  mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  tran- 
sition-p^od  are  always  better  comprehended  after  their 
accomplishment  than  before;  so,  truths  which  were  veiled 
from  John's  appreh^ision  stood  clearly  forth  before  the  minds 
of  the  E^rangdists.  But  this  very  fact  may  have  caused  the 
obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Bs^tist  We 
are  very  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  from  a  higher, 
to  attribute  to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter. 
Any  one  who  has  passed  through  a  subordinate  and  preparatory 
stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one,  will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the 
distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before  his  consciousness  : 
they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So,  perhaps, 
it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  difierences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost 
sight  of  when  the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that 
the  Baptist  was  represented  as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he 
really  was.  The  likelihood  of  this  result  would  be  all  the 
greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been  himself  a  disciple  of 
John ;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  the  sincerest 
love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his  old 
master  than  the  latter  himself  under  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances, could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has 
reached  its  fulfilment,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reproduce  the  predse  consciousness  under  which  the  predic- 
tian  was  uttered 

Iff  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical 
statements  are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influe&ces 
^  Archsdol.  lax.  1. 
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our  estimate  of  their  veracity  need  be  in  no  wise  affected 
thereby.  Such  a  result  would  not  conflict  in  the  least  with 
the  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration.  The  organs  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey  his  truth  to 
men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being. 
Besides,  Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers 
only  to  man's  religious  interests  and  to  points  connected  with 
it.  But  practical  religion  requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  understand  the  gradusd  genetic 
development  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or  to  distinguish 
the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect  con- 
sciousness. On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the 
aims  towards  .which  scientific  history  directs  itself.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of 
scientific  history  may  not  always  run  in  the  same  channel ; 
and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the  former,  especially  in 
points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which  Christ  made 
upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction  are 
afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  fact,  that  they  were  written  not  to  satisfy 
scientific,  but  religious  wants ;  not  to  afford  materials  for  sys- 
tematic history,  but  to  set  forth  the  ground  of  human  sisd- 
vation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  ^Ehere  was,  indeed,  one 
who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  development 
of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance  ;  but  this  one  was  He 
in  whom  God  and  man  were  imited.  He  himself  told  his 
Apostles  that  he  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to 
the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist  illustrate  it.  These  words 
alone  must  form  our  guiding  light. 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that 
the  accoimt  ofJosepImSj  which  proceeds  from  a  purely  historical 
interest,  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  historical  events  can  only  be 
correctly  understood  when  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
province  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  so  events  that  Ml  within 
the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  religious 
stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the 
world  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  stages  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  cannot  be  fully  understood  except  by  an  intuitive  reli- 
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giofos  sense,  capable  of  appreciating  religious  plienomena.  Of 
such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  destitute.  Now  the  reli- 
gions sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientific ;  but  the  latter 
cannot  do  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding  of 
religious  events  is  concerned  ;  and  hence  the  living  peculiari- 
ties of  John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hands  of  Josephus, 
althougli  he  was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and 
appearance  in  their  general  features.  To  his  religious  defi- 
denc7  must  be  added  his  habit  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
taste  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which  could  not  but 
wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  saw 
in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught  the  truth  to 
the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead 
of  their  lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of 
inward  spiritual  purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such 
a  narrow  view  as  this  we  could  neither  understand  John's  use 
of  baptism,  nor  explain  his  public  labours  among  such  a  people 
as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly  abstraction  jfrom  the  living 
indiyidual  elements  which  the  Gospel  accounts  afford. 

§  34. — The  Baptist* 8  Modz  of  Life  and  TeaMng  in  tJia  Desert, 
We  learn  fix)m  Josephus  "^  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men 
among  the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times, 
retir^  like  the  monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later 
day,  into  wilderness  spots,  and  there,  becoming  teachers  of 
Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciples  around  them.  Such  a  one 
was  John.  Consecrated  from  his  birth,  by  a  sign  from  heaven, 
to  his  Divine  calling,  he  led  a  rigid  and  ascetic  life  from  his 
very  childhood.  B£d  we  nothing  but  Josephus's  ®  account  to 
guide  us,  we  might  suppose  that  John  only  differed  from  the 
other  teachers  of  the  desert  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  liis 
teaching  was  more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into 
a  wider  field  of  action.  .While  thei/  only  revealed  the  truths 
of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought  them  in  their  solitude,  he  felt 
constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  reproving  voice  aloud 
among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  for  their  vices  and 
their  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  &lse  security 
and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  works,  to  seek  the  genuine 

■  An  example  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Bonus,  of  whom  Josephus,  who 
yru  hit  disciple,  gives  an  account  in  his  autobiography,  §  2 :  "  effOij  t  fih* 
iiwb  oivopkw  xpioftevovy  rpo^-^v  dk  rriv  aitTOfidrwc  ^vofikvriv  poaipfiQa- 
fuvoVf  ^vxpt^  6k  vSari  rriv  rifikpav  Kot  rriv  vvktu  ttoWclkiq  \ov6fiivov 

ArdueoL  xviii.  v.  2,  .' 

E 
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piety  which  comes  from  the  heart  This  part  of  John's  ministiy, 
viz.,  his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  broTight  out  promi- 
uently  j  while  he  has  entirely  failed  to  notice  the  indelible 
stamp  of  the  Baptist's  labours  lefb  upon  the  history  of  ike 
Theocracy. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  r^[ion  west  of  the  Deed 
Sea,  and  there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  bar* 
monizing  well  with  his  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of 
his  people.  Like  his  type,  Elias,  he  wore  coarse  garm»its» 
and  satisfied  his  wants  with  a  nourishment  which  nature 
offered  in  a  species  of  locusts^  sometimes  used  as  food,  and 
wild  honey.  P 

§  Z5.-rJohn  as  Baptist  and  Preacher  of  "Repenianct, 
While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  ^oa  of  a 
degenerate  people,  and  praying  that  €rOD  would  soon  send  the 
promised  Deliverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafed  to  him  from 
above  that  the  Me»dah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He 
felt  himself  called  to  declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  prepare  their  souls  for  the  approaching 
epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of  the  desert  for  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,^  gathered  the  people  in  hosts  about  him,  and 
announced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the  Messiah 
and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  them  that  God  would  sift  his  people,  and  that  the 
unworthy  should  be;  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theo- 
cracy. He  denounced  as  false  and  treacherous  the  prevailing 
idea  that  theocratic  descent  and  the  observance  of  outward 
ceremonies  were  the  only  requisites  for  admittance  into  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  and  exhorted  all  to  true  repentance  as  the  one 
essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
preparatory  consecration  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  a  course  to 
which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
MaL  iiL,  ZaoL  xiii,  Ezek.  xxxvi  25,  even  if  the  iMiptism  of 

*  In  the  Ebiomtidi  reoMuion  of  Matthew,  we  find  the  food  of  John 
described  as  /ilXi  dypiov,  ov  t)  yfSffic  ^v  rov  fjtdwa,  cue  iyxpiQ  Iv  iXaiu 
{"  it  had  the  taste  oi  manna,  as  a  cake  baked  in  oil." — Ntim,  xi.  8).  Hie  ' 
mmple  statement  of  Matthew  is  here  misrepresented,  and  even  &lttfied. 
The  cLKpiiiQ  (locusts)  seemed  to  this  writer  food  unworthy  for.  John,  and  he 
makes  ivKpiSic  (cakes)  out  of  them,  and  thus  g^  a  chanee  of  comparing 
John's  food  with  manna. 

4  We  follow  the  statement  of  Luke  (iii.  2),  which  has  the  advantage  in 
distinguishing  from  each  other  the  periods  in  John's  nunifestation. 
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proselytes  was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless 
the  Baptist  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked 
about  him  as  followers ;  although,  as  preacher  of  repentance, 
as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  toildemess  (Isai  xL  3),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah  amid  a  people 
estranged  finnn  God,  he  held  a  general  and  common  relation 
toalL 

§  36. — Sdationa  of  ike  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  Uie  Baptist, 
We  are  natuxaUy  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which 
Jcdin  sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Was  he,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  oxJy  a  man  of  the  people, 
and  did  the  Pharisees,  the  hierarchical  party,  manifest  their 
jealous  opposition  fcom  the  yery  flrst,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees 
at  a  later  period  1  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt. 
iiL  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to  be  found  among  the 
number  that  crowded  about  John  and  fflibmitted  to  his  baptism. 
Yet  Christ,  in  one  ef  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem  (Matt. 
zzL  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
bdieved  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  biin  to 
repentance,  and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self- 
cnficiency  and  unbelief.  The  words  of  Matt  xL  16,  seem  also 
to  indicate  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  hostile 
to  John  as  it  subsequently  showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that 
only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom,  admitted 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  So  also,  in  Luke  viL  29,  30, 
the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans,  in  following  John 
and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the  very  op- 
posite conduct  of  the  Phaarisees  and  lawyers,  who  ''  rejected  the 
cmmsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

Still,  Matthew  (iii  7)  states  ex^essly,  that  ^^  mcmy  Phoniaees 
mtd  Sadduoeea  came  to  JchrCe  baptism,''  and  the  £c»in  of  the 
statement  distinguishes  these  from  the  ordinary  throng.  It 
aeons  scHnewhat  unhistorical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to 
eadi  oth^,  diould  be  named  together  here,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  places  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  an  explanation  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to  name  them  to- 
gether on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Christianity. 
It  spears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opinions 
of  ^e  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher 
of  repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ;  nor  does  John, 
in  his  severe  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an 
omiBsion  which  could  hardly  have  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect 

e2 
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frr>  far  departed  from  their  ordinary  habits  sa  to  listen  to  his 
preaching.'  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of 
the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  predicament ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
historical  citation  of  the  latter  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tin- 
historical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude  of  hos 
tility  towards^ John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  hinn  from  the 
beginning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were 
ia  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they 
could  listen  with  approval  to  his  energetic  reproofs  and  calls  to 
repentance,  so  long  as  they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and 
the  publicans.  So,  in  the  Christian  Church,  ardent  reformers 
and  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  been  favoured  even  by  the 
heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  aa  they  attacked  only  the 
common  feults  and  vices  of  men.  But,  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John's  preaching,  then,  there  may 
have  been  nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Pharisees 
were  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the 
majority  of  them,  intent  only  upon  selfish  and  party  aims,  may 
have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  there 
were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upright  men,  upon 
whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt.  iii.  7  with  the 
other  passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees 
is  mentioned.  Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  *  John  v.  35 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's 
prophecy  of  the  coming  Messiah,  but  did  not  allow  his  words 
to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to  operate  upon  their  thoughts 
and  inclinations.  The  severe  sermon"  reported  by  the  Evan- 
gelists was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to  John, 
penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guid- 
ance ;  but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrc^ant  Pharisee,  who 
felt  sure  of  his  share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it 
might,  without  either  repentance  or  forgiveness.     It  was  these 

'  We  cannot  support  the  expression  of  Matthew  by  the  statement  of 
Josephus  (xviii.  1,  4),  that  the  SiEidducees  were  accustomed  to  accommodate 
their  own  convictions  to  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  on  accoimt  of  the 
stronghold  wliich  the  latter  had  upon  the  people.  In  iMa  case,  at  least, 
no  such  accommodation  was  reqmred,  from  the  repute  in  which  John  was 
held  among  the  Pharisees. 

•  Luke  iii.  7,  Matt.  iii.  7.  Luke  reports  it  as  addressed  to  the  people ; 
Matthew  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
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fehat  lie  stigmatized  as  a  "  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of 
Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he  said,  in  tones  of  warning 
and  reproof  "  Who  has  told  you  that  by  simple  baptism  yon 
shall  escape  Gr0D*s  coming  judgment  1  Would  you  really 
escape  it  1  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance* 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  'Abrahmn  is  ov/r  father;^  for  I  tell 
you  that  the  development  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to 
the  race  of  Abrahsun ;  nay,  from  these  very  stones  that  lie 
upon  the  river  bank,  God  can  raise  up  his  children.*' 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews 
disgraced  their  Theocratic  descent,  God  would  remove  his 
kingdom  from  them  and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends 
by  proclaiming  that  the  Messiah  would  sift  his  people 
thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be  found  unworthy. 
Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  embitter  and 
ahenate  the  Pharisees,  even  if  they  had  been  before  disposed 
to  approve  and  fevour  the  preacher. 

§  Z7. ^Relations  of  John  to  tlie  People,  cmd  to  the  Nairower  Circle  of  his  own 


True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way 
of  life  found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending 
teacher.  He  gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words, 
but  adapted  his  instructions  with  minute  care  to  their  special 
condition  and  circumstances.  John  resembled  the  austere 
preachers  of  repentance  who  sprung  up  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
more  than  one  respect;  but  especially  in  the  twofold  relation 
which  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  disciples 
in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  piety 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did 
not  demand  of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of 
life,  even  when  it  was  one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews;  the  soldier  was  not  required  to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the 
tax-gatherer  his  office,  but  only  to  fulfil  their  respective  duties 
with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  alike  were  commanded  to  do 
good;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were  sinful  had  to 
abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so. 

§  38. — J6lm*9  Demcmds  v/pon  tlie  People  compared  with  those  of  Christ. — 
His  hurnble  Opinion  of  his  own  CaUing. 

But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very 

»  Matt.  xxi.  32. 
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outset  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  the  mil  and  the  affections !  This 
difference  arose  naturally,  however,  fix>m  the  different  positions 
which  they  occupied.  John  was  fullj  conscious  that  the  morcd 
regeneration  which  was  indispensable  to  admittance  into  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  Divine 
principle  of  life;  and,  knowing  that  to  impart  this  was  beyond 
his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a  preparcUort/  purification  of 
the  morals  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  Godhke  feattdre  of 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his 
calling.  Filled  as  he  was  with  entiiusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he 
was  but  the  humble  instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called^ 
not  to  found  the  new  creation,  but  oaly  to prodcmn  it;  nor 
did  the  thronging  of  eager  thousands  to  hang  upon  his  lips, 
nor  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  own  immediate  followers,  ever 
ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind  his 
perceptions  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  his  calling.  Convinced 
that  he  was  inspired  of  God  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  he 
never  pretended  to  work  miracles,  nor  did  his  disciples,  strongly 
as  he  impressed  them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  powers  to  him. 

CHAPTER  n. 

RELATION  OP  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

§  89. — JoTm*9  Eacplcmation  of  his  Rdation  to  ike  Memah.    The  Ba^itm  dy 
Water  <md  by  Fire, 

Carefully,  however,  as  John  avoided  exciting  fjJse  expec- 
tations, they  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  at  a  period  so  full  of 
foreboding  and  hope  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  after  time 
enough  had  elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  pro- 
claimer  of  a  better  futura^  Many  of  those  whom  his  preaching 
had  so  deeply  moved  became  uneasy  to  ascertain  his  trae 
i-elation  to  the  Messiah ;  and  as  his  language  on  the  subject 
was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestive  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only 
kept  in  the  back  ground  for  the  time,  and  would  afterward  be 
gradually  unfolded.  But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  inen 
mused  in  their  hecurts  whether  he  vxre  the  Chnst  or  no,''  he  resolved 
to  define  his  relation  to  the  Messiah  explicitly  and  unmis- 
takeably.  Eis  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to  baptize  by  water, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had  to  open 

^  Paul's  words  (Acts  ziii.  25)  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  took  place  first 
towards  the  end  of  John's  career.  ^  Lake  iii.  15. 
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the  way  for  tliat  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by 
Divine  power  whicli  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah ;  the 
lofty  one  that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  fiar  above  himself  that 
he  should  be  dignified  by  performing  for  him  the  most  menial 
services.  He  it  was  ths^  shonld  baptize  them  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  cmd  tmthjire;  that  is  to  say,  that  as  his  (John's)  followers 
were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so  the  Messiah  wonld 
immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  ike  Holy  Ghost,  imparted  by 
himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penei^rate  their  being, 
and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit 
bi^tism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  of  jireT'  Those 
who  refosed  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  life 
diould  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  t^e  Divine  judgments.  The 
'^sifidng"  by  fire  ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit, 
and  consumes  all  who  will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John 
represents  the  Messiah  as  appearing  with  his  ''fan"  in  his 
hsuids,  to  purify  the  "threshing-floor"  of  his  kingdom,  to  gather 
the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of  God,  and  to  cast 
out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Divine 
judgments. 

§  40. — JohiCi  Cortception  of  Messiah* s  Kingdom, 
Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  Baptist  were  founded.  He  contradicts  the 
notion,  so  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  that  all  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed  the  religion  of  their 
Withers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  while  his 
heavy  judgments  would  Ml  upon  the  pagans  alone.  On  the 
contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  woidd  enter 
that  kingdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  he  sets  forth  to 
them  by  the  Spirit-baptism;  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  this  new  birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and 
longing  to  be  free  from  it;  all  which  is  implied  in  the  word 
fitrdvoia,  when  stated  as  the  necessary  condition  of  obtaining 

*  Some  think  the  "fire"  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch 
M  it  is  employed  in  other  places  in  Scripture  to  denote  Divine  influenees. 
In  this  view  of  the  passage,  as  the  baptism  by  tvcUer  symbolizes  prep£u*atory 
repentance,  so  that  by  Jire  symbolijses  the  transfiguring  and  purifying 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  own  opinion  is,  however,  that  as  judgment 
yy  fire  is  spoken  of  but  a  few  verses  after  (Luke  iii.  17),  it  must  be  taken 
iu  the  same  sense  here,  and  the  bapHsm  hif  fire  referred  to  the  sifting 
t^rocess  immediately  mentioned.  Thus  the  fire  is  the  symbol  of  the  power 
which  consumes  everything  impure,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  said, 
to  be  *'  a  oonsmninfi^  fire.** 
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the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  He  expects  this  kingdom 
to  be  visible;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
existing,  in  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah 
as  its  visible  King ;  so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before, 
the  idea  of  the  Theocracy  and  its  manifestation  should  pre- 
cisely correspond  to  each  other.  He  has  already  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall  be 
excluded.  The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifting  of 
the  Theocratic  people.  This  presupposes  that  he  will  not 
overturn  all  enemies  and  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the 
miraculous  power  of  God,  but  will  manifest  himself  in  such  a 
form  that  those  whose  hearts  are  prepared  for  his  coming  will 
recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those  of  imgodly  minds  will 
deny  and  oppose  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  community  of  the 
righteous  will  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
forth  and  organized.  The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the 
universal  corruption;  and,  after  the  strife  has  separated  the 
wicked  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation  firom  the  good,  will 
come  forth  victorious,  and  glorify  the  purified  people  of  God 
under  his  own  reign. 

§  41. — John* 8  Jtecogn/Uhn  of  Jetm  <u  the  Meatidh, 
(1.)  Import  of  his  Baptism  of  Jesus. — (2.)  The  Continuance  of  his  Ministry. 
— (3).  Possible  Wavering  in  his  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messiahship. — 
(4.)  His  Message  fi-om  Prison. — (5.)  Conduct  of  his  Disciples  to'wkrds 
Jesus. 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in 
freeing  the  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  imparting 
to  them  a  new  life  in  the  life  of  God,  it  appears  that  he  pre- 
supposed also  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him  in 
such  a  way  as  that  he  could  bestow  it  upon  others.  From  the 
first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  Prophets  down  to  the 
time  of  Christianity  itself,  we  find  ever  that  a  just  and  pro- 
foimd  conception  of  his  office  involves  in  it  a  higher  idea  of  his 
person.  So,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a 
visible  realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old 
Testament  ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand- 
point of  Christianity.  His  position  was  very  like  that  held  by 
Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general,  by  all  those  Jews  Vho,  in 
advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  Were  inspired  with 
earnest  longings  for  "the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  tlius 
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stood  upon  the  border-land  between  the  two  stages  of  the 
kingdom  of  GrOD.  And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own 
inferiority  to  him  "  that  should  come,"  and  in  his  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  limits  of  his  mission  and  his  power — an  appre- 
hension that  distinguished  him  from  all  other  foimders  of 
preparatory  epochs — ^we  have  an  assurance  that  he  will  never 
imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent  one ; 
and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "  to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings" of  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow 
himself  in  the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his 
spiritual  sense  shall  recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  appear 
in  person  before  him. 

We  are  ftdly  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  raised 
against  these  conclusions.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  one 
may  do  homage  to  an  idea,  whose  general  outlines  are  present 
to  his  intuition,  but  may  be  unfit  to  recognize  the  realization 
of  the  idea  when  presented  before  his  eyes  in  all  its  features. 
The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circumstances  are  sure  to  start 
up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition.  But  surely,  in  the 
case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  judgment 
to  which  we  have  just  referred  give  us  ground  to  expect  that 
he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as 
to  recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  the  course 
of  events — ^to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  different 
fipom  his  own :  especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  before- 
hand the  characteristics  of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not 
^viah  to  deny  that  doubts  may  arise,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of 
John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  do  not  presuppose  the  imconditional  credibility  of  the 
Gospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference  to  a 
possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  the 
Gospel  accotmts,  may  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we 
proceed  with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek 
sure  historical  footing,  by  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the 
doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds :  If 
John  was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  why  did  he 
continue  his  independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit 
himself  and  all  his  followers  as  disciples  to  Christ?  Why  did 
he  wait  until  after  his  imprisonment  before  sending  to  inquire 
of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah,  or  men  should  look  for 
another  1  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death,  did  his  disciples 
preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  sect  ?     How  happened 
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it  that,  in  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  x.  37 
xiii.  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testi* 
mony  concerning  Christ — ^nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while 
his  exhortations  to  repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the 
coming  Messiah  are  dwelt  upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's 
public  ministry )  Do  not  tiiese  difficulties  make  it  doubtfoi 
whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time  of  his  imprisonment, 
recognize  Christ's  Messiahship )  Or,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  Christian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  ipx^fievoQ  an- 
nounced by  John,  was  involimiarily  attributed  to  the  Baptasty 
and  so  the  tradition  grew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  pubHc 
labours  ?  In  this  case  we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was 
first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by  what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to 
recognize  hJB  calling — and  that  not  only  had  this  fact  heea 
transferred  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history^  but  too  much 
made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at 
once,  by  aswimiug  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's 
Gospel^  It  is  true,  as  has  been  before  said,  l^e  dLsdple,  after 
going  beyond  his  master,  might  have  seen  more  in  the  pre- 
viously uttered  words  of  the  latter  than  he  himself  had  intended ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at  least  have  afforded  sovm 
groimd  for  the  disciple's  representation.  If  the  above- 
mentioned  doubts  are  well  groimded,  John's  misrepresentation 
of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing 
short  of  wilful  &]sehood  The  later  Christian  traditions, 
indeed,  might  have  admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the 
intent  to  deceive;  but  John  was  an  eye'VjitfMss,  We  do  not 
intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John's  authority,  but  shall 
examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded  on  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

(1.)  Import  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  by  John. 
We  first  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who 
carry  their  doubts  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  even 
the  fact  of  this  baptism.  But  this  is  absolutely  groundless 
scepticism ;  for  all  the  New  Testament  accounts,  however  else 
they  may  differ,  presuppose  the  event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  account  even  for  the  origin  of  a  such  a  tradition, 
if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it ;  the  very  application  of 
John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  difli- 

'  John  i.  7,  15  ;  iiu  32 ;  v.  83. 
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culties  to  the  Christian  mind,  which  a  peooliar  line  of  thought 
alone  could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  bo 
sapposed  that  Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same 
sense,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  others  did ;  for  we  can  find 
no  possible  connecting  link  between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the 
desire  for  purification  and  redemption  felt  by  all  ordinary 
applicants  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  sin- 
less Kedeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  imoriginated  con- 
sciousness, however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism. 
Bnt  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course 
might  have  led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise .  enlightened,  to 
suppose  that  he  came  forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  probability  is  diminished,  too,  in 
proportion  to  our  idea  of  John's  susceptibility  for  the  dis- 
dosnres  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  administering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in 
regard  to  the  relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  Chnst. 

(2.)  The  Bi^ptisf  8  continuance  in  hi»  Miniitiy  of  Preparation. 
We  mutt  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recognize 
Jesus  as  Mesaah,  he  applied  to  him  all  his  Old  Testament 
ideas  of  Messiah  as  the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With 
these  views  he  would  expect  that  Christ  would  bring  about 
the  puUic  recognition  of  his  office  by  his  own  Messianic  labours, 
without  the  aid  of  his  testimony.  This  expectation  would 
naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony  to  Christ, 
and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
sosoeptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour;  but  this  would 
have  been  a  merely  private  afiair,  forming  no  part  of  his  open 
mission  to  the  world.  That  mission  remained  always  the 
same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  M^essiah's  kingdom,  and 
to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  to  reveal  himself;  not  to  anti- 
cipate his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  him  to  the  people  h^ 
name  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of  John  had 
to  continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishm^it  of  his  kingdom,  gave 
the  signal  for  all  to  range  themselves  tinder  his  banners.  The 
Baptist,  true  to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in 
the  Theocratic  development,  had  to  continue  his  labours  until 
their  termination,  a  termination  which  external  circumstances 
were  soon  to  bring  about.y     As,  therefore,  John's  testimony 

•  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Winerj  one  of  the  most  eminent  inyestigatora 
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was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid  before  the  people ; 
and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depended  entirely  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  Ids  testi- 
mony in  the  citation  of  proofe  for  Jesus's  Messiahship  by  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  the  passages  above  referred  to.'' 

(3.)  Possible  Wavering  in  John's  Conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — 
that,  in  an  imhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's 
Messiahship — ^would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed 
and  expressed  with  Divine  confidence  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  ]  "Would  the  later  doubt  suffice  to  do  away  with  the 
earlier  and  out-spoken  certainty?  Can  the  man  who  makes 
such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge — of  the  relation 
between  the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural  ]  It  is 
true  that  scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  ob- 
tained, can  never  be  lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  un- 
impaired ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  with  rdigiotia  truths. 
These  do  not  grow  out  of  logic ;  but,  pre-supposing  certain 
spiritual  tendencies  and  affections,  they  arise  from  an  imme* 
diate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  GtOd's 
light,  penetrating  the  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.     The  know- 

of  Biblical  literature,  has  given  an  intimation  of  the  view  which  1  have 
here  ftdly  carried  out.  See  his  "Biblisches  Bealworterbuch,"  i.  692, 
2nded. 

'  Acts  X.  87;  xiii.  25.  Paul  had  much  more  occasion  to  quote  John's 
testimony  when  preaching  to  his  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-5). 
There  is  no  groimd  for  asserting  positively  that  he  did  not  quote  it,  although 
the  passage  does  not  state  expressly  that  he  did;  for  it  remains  doubtM 
whether  3ie  words  tovt*  itrriv  of  verse  4,  are  applied  by  Pmd  to  the 
IpXOfJiBvog  announced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Baptist.  What  is  said  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  25  :  hewasinstnicted 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Tcnowmg  only  the  baptism  of  John)  cannot  be  under- 
stood nakedly  of  the  pure,  spiritual  Messiahship.  This  could  only  be  the 
case  if  odog  tov  Kvpiov  (v.  26)  were  equivalent  to  Qeov  '6dov  (v.  26),  and 
signified  merely  the  way  revealed  by  Ood,  the  right  way  of  worshipping  God. 
But  this  cannnot  be.  The  word  Kvpios  must  be  taken  in  its  specific. 
Christian  sense,  as  applicable  to  Christ ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by 
what  follows,  viz  :  he  tonight  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  which  cannot 
refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Grod,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah. 
But  if  it  could  be  fuUy  proved  that  all  these  disciples  of  John  knew  as  yet 
nothing  of  Jesus  as  the  ipxofisvog  announced  by  the  Baptist,  it  would  not 
affect  our  assertion  at  all ;  for  we  have  already  admitted  that  the  latter 
only  partially  directed  his  followers  to  Christ  as  Me«isiah. 
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Jedge  and  the  convictioiis  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural 
reason  nor  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always 
rebelled  against  by  the  latter  until  the  whole  spirit  is  pene- 
trated by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vitality  only  by  the 
same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them  birth ; 
ovlj  80  &r  as  the  soul  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo^ 
sphere,  and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
Divine.  So  one  may,  when  in  the  ftdl  enjoyment  of  the 
liigher  life,  wben  no  vapours  of  earth  dim  his  spiritual  vision, 
liave  clear  conception  and  conviction  of  religious  truths,  which 
may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at  times  when  the  earthly 
tendencies  prevail  And  thus  we  may  explain  the  fluctuations 
and  transitions  in  the  development  of  religious  life,  convic- 
tions and  knowledge,  of  which  the  experience  of  Christians  in 
all  ages  afiEbrds  instances.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  this 
explanation  holds  good  of  religious  life  in  general,  it  cannot 
apply  to  an  inspired  prophat  like  John,  or  to  the  truths  which 
he  obtained  from  the  light  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  This 
objection  would  imply  that  a  single  objective  revelation  is  the 
ody  source  of  Ohnstian  truth,  which  is  not  the  case.  The 
apprehension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mind  rests  not 
merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itselE  The 
difference  between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Chris- 
tian believer,  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not 
a  difference  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the 
least  of  Christians  was  greater  than  John;  words  that  ill- 
entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Bf^tist  and  living  Christians  of  all  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true, 
there  is  a  lifeless  supematuralism  which  views  all  Divine  com- 
manications  rather  as  overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating 
themselves  with  its  natural  psychological  development ;  and 
the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  caricature  this  view  to  serve 
their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they  so  bitterly  hate. 
But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  communica- 
tion is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fects  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  compelled 
thereby  to  connect  these  manifestations  with  the  natural  growth 
of  the  mind  in  its  receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity  ; 
to  apply  the  general  laws  of  the  mind  to  the  development  of 
whatever  is  communicated  to  it  by  a  higher  light. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two 
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different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unlikely  that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious 
inspiration,  caused  in  his  soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him, 
he  obtained  views  of  the  coming  kingdom  which  he  could  not 
always  hold  hst,  and  his  old  ideas  sometimes  revived  and  even 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Although  he  had  just  conceptions  of 
Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious  ends, 
he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  with  it.  But 
the  object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  about  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the 
head  of  his  visible  kingdom.  The  signal  so  long  waited  fov 
was  never  given.  Is  it,  therefore,  master  of  wonder  i^  in 
some  hour  of  dcE^ndency,  the  worldly  element  in  the  Baptist's 
views  becmne  too  strong,  and  per|4.exity  and  doubt  arose  within 

him  I 

(4.)  The  Meifiage  from  Priaon. 
The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison  • 
shows  that  his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  etiperiaritf/  of 
Christ,  but  to  the  question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter 
was  the  Messiahship  itself,  or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great 
was  his  respect  for  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  he  expected 
the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  fiom  his  own  lips.  Neither 
the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply  fevour  the 
supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of  Christ's 
labours  whidi  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  the  k^6}itvoQ.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ 
would  have  answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circuni- 
stances ;  he  would  not  have  warned  him  not  to  be  perplexed 
or  offended  because  his  groundless  expectations  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in  Christ's  ministry,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  faith  whidi  could 
grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prkon,  and  unaUe  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and 
would  have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  fully  up  to  the 
dawning  conviction.  The  warning  against  mcavloKilEtrQai  was 
precisely  applicable  to  one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose 
faith  had  wavered  because  his  hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled. 
The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  diows  plainly  in  what  expectar 
tions  John  was  disappointed :  they  were,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  hereafter,  sudi  as  grew  out  of  his  Old  Testa- 
ment stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>p. 

•  Matt.  ».  2,  8. 
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(5.)  Conduct  of  John's  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

It  does  not  miHtate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to 
the  Baptist's  recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples 
did  not  join  the  Saviour  at  a  later  period  ;  and  even  that  a 
sect  was  formed  from  them  hostile  to  Christianity.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  neeessary  for  John  to  maintain  his 
independent  sphere  of  lahour,  and  that  his  position  naturally 
led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples  to 
Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably 
sach  as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  "  him 
that  was  to  come,"  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of 
the  sect.  As  to  the  rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no 
right  to  judge  the  master  by  his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by 
iSeir  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position  preparatory  and  con- 
ducive to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar  and  one-sided 
views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

From  this  full  investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  veracity 
of  the  narrative.  It  is  matter  of /act,  that  John  openly  recog- 
nized Jesus  as  the  Messiah  when  he  baptized  him.  Having 
secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we  proceed  now,  with  the 
greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  import  of  the 
baptism  itself. 

§  42. — TTie  Phenomena  at  the  JBaptism,  and  their  Import. 
(1.)  Ko  Ecstatic  Vision. — (2.)  The  Ebionitiah  View  and  its  Opposite. — 
(3.^ — ^Deyel(^)inent  of  Hue  Notion  of  Baptism  in  New  Testament. — 
(i.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ  not  a  Bite  of  Purificati(m. — (5.)  But  of 
OonsecEation  to  his  Theocratic  Beign. — (6.)  Jolm's  previous  Acquaint- 
•nee  with  Christ.— (7.)  Explanation  of  John  i.  31. — (8.)  The  vision 
and  the  Voice ;  intended  exoltunrely  for  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the 
^)*M^n  upon  John,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christ.  The  first 
OMi  emfy  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  already,  and 
from  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear 
that  John  was  to  be  enlightened,  by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in 
legard  to  the  pereon  who  was  to  be  the  Ipxo/jLevog  whom  he 
himsdf  had  uneonsciously  foretold.  The  second,  however,  is 
not  80  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so  well 
^nHh  eadi  other  on  this  pointy  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  the  person  of  Christ;  and  these  causes  have  ijiven 
riae  to  several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 
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The  point  to  be  settled  is  this  :  Was  the  Divine  revelation 
made  on  this  occasion  intended,  though  in  different  relations, 
for  both  John  and  Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  person  of  Messiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  con- 
sciousness of  Messiahship  to  the  latter  ?  And  did  Jesus,  thus 
for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  consciousness,  at  the  same 
moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his  Messianic  mission  ? 
"Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  really  and  objectively, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Jesus  to  fit 
him  for  his  mighty  work  ] 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Yision  to  be  sappoaed  in  the  case  of  Christ. 

If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  pheno- 
mena  connected  with  the  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective 
conceptions,  but  as  objective  supematiural^/octo.  It  is  true,  we 
may  imagine  a  symbolical  vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of 
a  Divine  revelation  common  to  Christ  and  John;  but  we  must 
certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  application  of  such  a  mode 
of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  Prophets 
were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond  themselves 
and  overwhelmed  by  a  higher  power;  but  in  these  instances 
there  is  an  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and 
the  Divine — a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness, which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  connexion  with 
the  specific  and  distinctive  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  at  such  a  possibility  in  the  (Jospel 
narratives. 
(2.)  Kbionitish  Views  of  the  Miracle  at  the  Baptism,  and  its  Opposite. 

There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing 
to  the  events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest  importance  in  refe- 
rence to  Christ's  Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  JSbionites, 
who  deny  Christ's  specific  Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only 
received  from  without,  at  a  definite  period  of  his  life,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  the  powers  necessary, 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceeding,  however, 
firom  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Chnst)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Looos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted 
by  this  act  of  self-remmdation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  deve- 
lopment; and  further,  that  when  Christ  passed  fix>m  the  sphere 
of  private  life  to  that  of  his  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart 
and  prepared  for  it  as  the  prophets  were;  with  this  single 
element  of  superiority,  viz.  that  he  was  endowed  with  the  fvl- 
nesa  of  the  Hdy  Ghost, 
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As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  witli  the 
whole  character  of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  his 
own  testimonies  of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested 
the  consdonsness  of  his  own  greatness,  not  as  something  ac- 
quired,  but  as  imoriginated,  and  inseparable  from  his  being. 
He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  become  what  he  is  by 
some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode  of  think- 
ing springs  from  an  outward  supematurahsm,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  upon 
Christ  from  without ;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  mani- 
festation from  the  beginning  as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of 
deriving  everything  from  this  fundamental  ground,  and  recog« 
nizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special  revelations  of  the  old 
dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  Jewish  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy:  all  is  formed  from  without, 
instead  of  developing  itself  organically  from  within;  the  Divine 
is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to 
this  is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human  the  form  of  manifes- 
tation under  which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from 
the  beginning,  and  perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  in- 
terpenetration  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the 
culmination  of  all  miracles. 

The  second  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most 
simple  and  natural,  if,  instead  of  considering  a  Divine  commu- 
nication from  without  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the 
self-renunciation  of  the  Logos  in  assuming  human  form,  we 
admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
human  development)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially  present, 
as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  pro- 
cess of  development  from  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other 
reforniers,  or  foimders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have 
dated  fit)m  a  certain  period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were, 
of  their  activity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace,  in  their  later 
labours  and  in  their  own  personal  statements,  some  references 
to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  unfelt.^  In  the  dis- 
courses of  Chnst,  however,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  ap- 
proach to  such  an  allusion. 

(8.)  Different  Steps  in  the  New  Testament  Notion  of  the  Baptism,  up  to 
that  of  John  the  Evangelist. 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations 

^  As  in  Luther  we  see  fireqnent  references  to  the  %ht  which  first  broke 
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unfold,  we  can  distinguish  various  stepa>  or  stages,  of  progress 
from  the  Old  Testament  ideas  to  the  New.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  conception  o£ 
Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Testament  ideas^ . 
and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  'New,  which  rest  upoa 
the  manifestati(Hi  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  complet^y 
developed  Ghristian  consciousness  to  recognize,  in  his  appesr«- 
ance  on  earth,  the  Divine  glory  as  inherent  iu  him  frcmi  the 
beginning,  and  progressive  only  so  £iar  as  its  outward  -msnaSeB- 
tation  was  concerned.  These  two  views,  however,  by  no  means 
exclude  each  other;  the  one  is  rather  the  com^ement  of  the 
other,  while  both,  at  a  dificrwit  stage  of  developm^it,  tesd  to 
one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  Ati#1  the  latter,  or  hi^best 
stage  of  Christian  consciousness  we  are  naturally  to  look  for 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  •  degree  o£ 
intimacy  with  Christ,  and  was,  on  that  account,  best  of  all 
able  to  imderstand  profoundly  both  his  manifestation  and  his 
discourses.  From  John,  too,  we  must  expect  the:  highest 
Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  [The  account  of  the 
principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  giv^a  in  John's  Goa^jel: : 
"And  John  bare  record,  saying,  /  saw  tke  Spirit  dsaeendmi^ 
from  hean)€n  Uke  a  dove,  cmd  U  abode  v^pon  Jmii,  And  I  knew 
hwh  m/ot;  hut  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  waier,  1h&  same  aadd 
vmJto  me,  Upon  wh&m  thou,  sikaU  see  the  Spirit  deaccTiding,  and 
remavnmg  on  him,  the  aams  is  he  which  bapiizeth  with  tAe  Holy 
GhosL  And  I  saw  amd  ba/re  record  tbott  this  is  the  Son  o/'GoDi"  ^] 
Kow  the  hct  l^us  stated,  if  interpreted  ia  an  outward  and 
material  sense,  and  combioed  with  the  view  of  Christ  which 
we  mentioned  a  while  a^  as  akin  to  the  Jewish  ideas,  m%ht 
easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine 
call  to  the  Messiahship,  and  submitted  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  Theocratic  de=v^pment,  to  baptism^  as  a  pr^aza;tive 
and  inaugural  rite,  from  the  hands  of  the  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfilment,  and  to  be.  the  first 
to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  manifested  Messiah. 
(4.)  The  B^kptism  not  a  Bite  of  Punfication. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  purification 
is  absolutely  untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purifica- 
tipon  his  mind  during  his  monastic  life  at  Erfurth,  an  epoch  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  his  afkr  career  as  a  reformer.  <^  John  L  82-34. 
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tton  may  be  modified.  Akin  to  tliis  idea,  certainly,  is  the  yievr 
held  by  some,*  that  he  submitted  to  this  act  of  self-htimiliation 
in  the  same  sOTise  in  which  he  humbled  himself  b^ore  God,  as 
the  One  alone  to  be  called  good.®  This  view  would  suppose 
Imn  conseioas,  not  of  actual  sio,  but  of  a  dormant  possibiHty  of 
sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  and  his  human  organism, 
always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfaat  firmness  of  his 
wfll,  firom  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ 
ihe  abstract  possilwlity  to  sin^  which  is  inseparable  firom  a 
created  will,  pure  but  not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as 
w©  attribute  to  the  first  man  before  the  fall— even  this  would 
not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a  dormant,  hidden  sinful- 
ness, involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purification  in  any 
sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out  of  a 
sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally 
belonging  to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human 
nature.  We  cannot  admit  a  dormant  principle  of  sin  as  an 
essential  element  of  the  moral  development  of  man's  original 
being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  will,  and  cannot  be  derived  jfrom 
any  other  source,  or  explained  in  any  other  way.s  There  is, 
then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capacity, 
before  God,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and 
"want  with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself 
brfore  the  Holy  One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply 
grounded  in  his  holy,  sinless  nature,  of  absdLute-  dependence 
upon  the  Source  of  aU  good. 

(5.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ  a  Bite  of  Consecration  to  hia  Theocratic  Beign* 
All  dif^ulties  are  cleared  away  by  considering  John's  bap- 
tism as  a  rite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  members  of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secciidly 
to  its  Founder  and  Sovereign.  The  repentance  and  the  sens® 
of  sin  which  were  essential  preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the 
fonner,  could  in  no  way  belong  to  Him  who,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  rite  was  administered,  revealed  himself  to 

*  Be  Wetttt  on  Matt.  iii.  16;  Conf.  his  SittenMre,  §  49,  50 ;  and 
Sbnuas,  toe,  after  he  had  seen:  that  the  view  formerly  exprecBed  by  him 
wag  imtenable  (L  c.  432,,  4Sa).  •  Matt.  xix.  17. 

'  Thi»iB  not  the  place  ta  examine  the  old  controversy  -whether  Christ's 
raileBsneas  ia  to  be  ngBaAed^aa  a  posM  non  peccaire  or  a  non  posse  peccare. 

t  We  cannot  enter  ^ivtiiariBto  this  subject  here,  but  tajte  pleasure  m 
'eferring  our  readers  to  the  late  exe^ent  work  of  /.  MilUer,  viz.  '^  Bio 
I'ehre  von  der  SUnde,"  in  whidi  tiie  subject  is  treated  with  remarkable 
^yk  and  deamess.    T3ie  new  elucidations,  in  the  second  edition  espe- 

%,  6?inoe  a  soundness  of  mind  that  is  not  more  rare  than  excellent. 
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the  Baptist  as  tlie  Messiah,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But  while 
the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  with  the  subjects  to  whom 
it  was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element 
which  they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  the  members,  this 
new  life  was  to  be  received  from  without  through  communica- 
tions from  on  high:  while  in  Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a 
gradual  imfolding  from  within ;  in  the  former  it  was  to  be 
receptive  ;  in  the  latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the  baptism 
of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  ewlvation; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  hestawmg 
those  precious  gifts. 

(6.)  Had  John  a  previotis  Acquaintance  with  Christ  ? 
If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he 
could  not  have  fSailed,  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive 
a  deeper  impression  of  his  divinity  than  other  men.  We 
cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's^  statement  (chap,  i)  of  the  relar- 
tionship^  between  the  two  families,  that  he  had  heard  of  the 

^  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  contain  many  fe,bles  in  regard  to  Mary's 
descent  from  a  priestly  lineage,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  £tct  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  both  high-priest  and  king.  (So  in  the  second  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Testamei:^  of  Simeon,  §  7  :  dvaarriaei 
Kvpiog  Ik  twv  Aevl  apxf-iP^cL  xai  Ik  twv  *Iovda  paaiXka,  botii  in  the  person 
of  the  Messiah.)  There  is  nothing  akin  to  these  in  Luke's  account  of  the 
relationship  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  being  of  priestly 
lineage,  which  is  only  given  en  peasant ;  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  descent 
from  David's  line. 

*  Matthew's  omission  to  mention  this  relationship,  and  to  give  any 
reason  for  John's  reluctance  to  baptize  Christ,  only  proves  his  narrative 
to  be  more  artless,  and  therefore  more  credible.  The  Ebionitish  Gospel 
to  the 'Hebrews  shows  &.r  greater  marks  of  design,  and,  indeed,  of  an 
alteration  for  a  set  purpose.  It  represents  the  miraculous  appearances  as 
preceding  and  causing  John's  conduct. — ^When  John  hears  the  voice  from 
heaven,  and  sees  the  miraculous  light,  he  inquires,  WJio  art  tkouf  A 
second  voice  is  heard  to  reply.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  ioeU 
pleased,  John  is  thereby  led  to  &,11  at  his  feet  and  cry,  Baptize  thou  me. 
Christ,  refusing  him,  says.  Suffer  it. — Here  not  only  are  the  phenomena 
exaggerated,  but  the  fects  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ebionitish  views,  which 
denied  the  miraculous  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the 
sadden  change  by  which  he  was  called  and  fitted  for  the  Messiahship  at 
the  moment  of  baptism  should  be  made  prominent  by  contrast  vnth  all 
that  had  gone  before.  They  conceived,  accordingly,  that  he  first  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  when  it  descended  upon  him  in  ike  form  of  a  dove,  and 
that  at  that  period  he  was  endowed  with  a  new  dignity,  and  must  offer 
new  manifestations.  His  Divine  character  was  thus  obtained  in  a  sudden, 
magical  way  :  and  the  two  periods  of  his  life,  before  and  after  that  event, 
were  brought  into  clear  and  sharp  contrast :  every  thing  that  occurred  at 
the  baptism  was  deemed  miraculous,  while  aU  the  wonders  of  his  previous 
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extraordinary  drcmnstances  attending  the  birtli  of  Jesos.  The 
Saviour  "prayed"  at  the  baptism  (Li^e  ilL  21).  If  we  figure 
to  ourselves  his  countenance,  full  of  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  association,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Baptist,  with  all  his  recollections  of  the  early 
history  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  humble  man  oi* 
God — ^all  aware  as  he  was  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  conse^ 
crated  by  his  baptism — should  have  been  overwhelmed,  in 
that  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  iuterests,  with  a  sense  ot 
his  own  comparative  unworthiness,  and  cried,  "  /  h(we  need  to 
he  baptized  of  thee,  cmd  comest  thou  tome?** 
(7.)  Explanation  of  John  i.  31. 
One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  either  John  baptized 
Chiist  with  sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission, 
or  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  in  his  Qrdinary  administration 
of  the  rite,  involving  in  its  subjects  a  consciousness  f>f  sin  and 
need  of  repentance.     Now  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  take 

li&  were  rejected ;  in  short,  his  Divine  and  human  nature  were  rudely 
torn  asunder.  We  see  in  all  this  the  effect  of  a  one-sided  theory  in  ohscuring 
histoiy,  and  detect  in  it  also  the  germ  of  a  tendency  which  led  the  way 
from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus 
and  Basilides  on  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  which  Christ  possessed, 
as  man,  the  afiaprrjriKdv  of  human  nature  (although  it  never  became 
actual  sin  in  hun)  ;  and  the  Redeemer  was  not  Christ,  but  the  heavenly 
Spirit  that  descended  upon  him.  Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
toe  general  object  of  John's  baptism  (viz.  purification  and  forgiveness) 
vas  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Kazarenes,  translated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the 
aoooont  runs,  that  when  Christ  was  asked  by  his  mother  and  brothers  to 
g<iwith  them  to  John,  in  order  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he 
rcj>lied,  guidpecccm,  ut  vadam  et  haptker  ab  eo,  nisi  forte  hoc  ipsum  qu/od 
<2m  tgnoTomtia  est  (**  unless  I,  who  have  not  sinned,  carry  the  germ  of  sin 
unconsciously  within  me").  (Hieron.  b.  iii.  Dialog,  adv.  Pels^.  ad  init.) 
It  is  seen  more  strongly  still  in  the  K-fipvyfia  UsTpov,  according  to  which 
Chrisfc  made  his  confession  of  sin  before  the  baptism,  but  was  glorified  after 
ii  Thus  we  see  two  opposite  tendencies  conspiring  to  fidsify  history  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  one  sought  &lsely  to  gUmfy  his  early  life,  and 
embellished  his  childhood  with  tales  of  marvel ;  the  other  sought  to  d^ade 
his  prior  life  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  he  afterwiucds 
hecame  firom  his  Messianic  inauguration.  The  relation  of  our  Gospels  to 
both  these  fiJse  and  one-sided  tendencies  is  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I 
cannot  suppose,  with  Dr.  Schrieckenbv/rger  (Studien  der  Evang.  Greistlich- 
keit  Wtirtemburgs,  Bd.  iv.  s.  122),  that  Matthew's  simple  account  of 
CSirist's  baptism  was  abridged  from  the  Ebionitish  narrative,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  designedly  fidse  colouring.  Nor  can  I  agree 
^^  UsUri  and  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  Bd.  ii.  s.  446,  and  1833,  s.  436), 
thi^  the  dialo^e  between  John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  Ihe 
Xbionitiah  version,  took  place  during  the  baptism,  is  inaccurately  placed 
ly  Matthew  before  it. 
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tipon  bimself  to  decide  to  whcU  indivickud  the  MessiaDic  bap- 
tism was  to  be  administered,  aor  was  he  willing  to  rest  it  upon 
any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  the  promised  sign  jfrcon 
heaven ;  and  as  for  Jesus's  receiving  the  rite  in  the  second 
sense  at  his  hands,  his  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled 
againist  it.  Nor  is  this  conteadicted  by  his  words  recorded  in 
John  L  31,  ^'And  I  hiew  him  not;  hut  thai  he  should  he  made 
mcmifeBt  to  Israel,  ther^ore  cum  I  come  haptiidng  tvith  wetter.^ 
John's  refusal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not  necessanly  involve  (as 
we  have  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Messianic  dignity ; 
and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity.  He 
means  to  say  with  emphasis  that  his  conviction  of  Christ's 
Messiahship  is  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine  origin.  His  pre- 
vious expectations,  founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  ^e  careum- 
stances  of  Christ's  birth,  were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  Divine  testimony  immediately  vouchsafed  to  hina.  J 

(8.)  The  Vision  at  the  Baptism,  and  tiie  Voice,  intended  exclusively  for 
the  Baptist. 

"When  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe, 
Christ  encouraged  himi,  saying,  "For  the  present,^  suffer  it; 
for  thus  it  becomes  us   (each  from  his  own  stand-point)  to 

i  It  was  the  main  object  of  John  the  Evangelist  to  bring  <Hit  prooadn^ttly 
the  Divme  testimony  given  to  John  the  Baptist  (as  ^e  latter  pointed  hHq 
tormer  originally  to  Christ) ;  the  knowledge  which  the  latter  had  derived 
from  human  sources  was  comparatively  unimportant.  In  fsyet,  he  seems 
not  to  have  thought  ai^hii^  about  it,  and  hence  his  words  may  imply  tiiat 
the  Baptist  had  no  previous  acquaintance  at  all  with  Christ ;  but  such  an 
interpretation  of  them  is  not  necessary,  considering  the  definite  end  which 
he  had  in  view.  Let  an  event  be  described  by  different  eye-witnesses,  and 
their  accounts  will  piesent  varieties  and  even  contrasts,  simply  because  each 
of  them  seizes  strongly  upon  some  one  point,  and  leaves  the  rest  compara- 
tively in  the  background.  True,  there  are  degrees  in  historical  accuracy, 
and  we  must  distinguish  them.  In  this  case,  the  one  certcdn  fact,  involved 
in  all  the  narratives,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  ib&t  the 
Baptist  was  led,  by  a  revdation  made  to  him  at  the  time,  to  consecrate 
Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  by  baptism.  This  &ct  must  remain,  even  if  ihe 
other  discrepancies  were  irreconcileable.  We  always  considtr  a  thing  stated 
in  common  by  several  variant  historical  narratives,  to  be  more  px>bably 
historically  true. 

^  Showing  that  this  relation  between  him  and  the  Baptist  was  to  be  but 
momentary,  and  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  very  different  one.  Ih  Wette*» 
remarks  (C<Hnm.  2nd  edit.)  seem  to  me  not  very  cog^it.  ''  Christ  describes 
his  baptism  as  wpkirov,  and  hence  this  view  cannot  be  correct."  But  v^[ka,t 
made  it  irpkvov,  was  ^e  fsbct  that  it  was  but  transitory  and  preparatory  to 
the  revelation  of  Christ  in  all  his  glory.  The  remark  of  Christ  apidied  to 
the  wm,  and  only  to  the  now.     The  oprt  implies  the  contrast,  which  is  not 
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fulfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order  of  God's  kingdoin."  While 
Jesns  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the  rererence  with  which 
John  gazed  upon  him  was  heightened  into  proj^tic  iaspirar 
tion ;  and  in  this  state  he  received  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  vision  ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  saw  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Christ. 
In  this  he  saw  a  sign  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  Holy 
Sjfliit  in  Jesus  ;  not  merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired 
seers  of  the  old  dispensation,  but  also  as  the  necessary  condition 
to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life  upon  others.  It  indicated 
tiat  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not  a  sudden  and 
abrapt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt  its 
inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  trandtory  impulses  ;  but  a 
continuous  and  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i^e 
infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  life  in  himian  form.  The  quiet 
flight  and  the  resting  dove  betokened  no  rushing  torrent  of 
inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  uniform 
unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the  calm  repoee 
of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  tlmt 
he  could  impart  it  to  others  and  fill  them  completely  with  it, 
not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  Creator. 

The  h^hier  and  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  ^ 
as  original  and  permanent  in  Christ,  whidi  formed  the  sub- 
stance symbolized  by  the  vision,  was  further  and  more  dM- 
tinctly  indicated  to  John  by  the  voice  from  heaven,"^  saying, 
" TMs  is  7m/  hdoved  Son,  m  whom  I  cum  well  pleased"     "Words 

*  We  do  not  intend  to  say,  by  any  me«ns,  that  John  comprehended  this 
in  the  Ml  sense  -which  we,  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  are  able  to 
give  to  it. 

'^  AlllMHigh  the  words  of  the  voice,  as  given  in  our  Gospels,  contain  at 
mosbonly  an  aUusion  to  Psalm  ii.  7,  we  ^td  l^t  passage  ftdly  quoted  in 
ti»  Bbionitidi  Evamg.  ad  Hebrceos.  The  words  are  still  better  pnt  tc^ther 
in  the  Nazarean  Grospel  of  the  Hebrews,  used  by  Jerome :  Factum  est 
antem  qumn  ascendisset  Bominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons  omnis  Spiritua 
Sancti  et  nequievit  super  eum,  et  dixit  illi ;  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus  prophetis 
expeetabam  te,  nt  venires  et  requiesoer^n  in  te.  Tu  es  enim  requiesmea, 
ta  es  fflius  mens  primogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sempitemmn  (Hieron.  1.  iv. 
in  Eeasam,  c.  xi.  ed.  Vallarsi,  t.  iv.  p.  1,  f.  156).  Here  a  profousd 
Christian  sense  is  expressed :  Christ  is  the  aim  of  the  whole  Theocratic 
^elopment,  and  the  partial  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  directed 
to  him  as  the  concentration  of  aU  Divinity  ;  in  him  the  Holy  Ghost  finds 
apenniment  abode  in  humanity,  a  resting-^ace  for  which  it  strove  in  all 
Hs  vsaderin^  through  these  isolated,  frajgmentary  revelations  ;  he  is  tiie 
Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  so  far  as  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
concentrated  in  him.  But  although  a  Christian  sense  is  given,  the  hisco- 
rical  &cts  are  obviously  coloured.  * 
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that  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  in  their  full  meaning,  to 
any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfect  union  of 
God  and  man  was  exhibited,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  com- 
pletely realized.  It  was  this  union  that  made  it  possible  for  a 
holy  God  to  he  v)eU  pleased  in  man.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  true, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  voice ;  but  it  will  be  better  recollected 
that  this  evangelist  does  not  relate  the  baptism  (John  L  29,  33), 
but  cites  John  Baptist  as  referring  to  it  at  some  later  period. 
The  subsequent  teistimony  of  the  Baptist,  thus  recorded  ("  / 
scm  cmd  hea/r  record  that  this  is  the  Son  o/Grod"  v.  34),  presup- 
poses the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  that  Son^ip.  At 
all  events,  the  voice  expressed  nothing  different  fix)m  tiie  im- 
port of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  eaypression  of  the  idea  which,  the 
vision  itself  involved. 

"We  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained 
a  subjective  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  exclusively 
for  the  Baptist,  ^  to  convince  him  thoroughly  that  He  whose 
coming  he  had  proclaLined,  and  whose  way  he  had  prepared, 
had  really  appeared.     He  was  alone  with  Jesus;  the  latter 

**  We  follow  here  especially  the  account  of  John,  according  to  whom  the 
Baptist  testified  only  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.     If  this  statement  be 
pre-supposed  as  the  original  one,  the  rest  could  easily  be  derived  fixmi  it. 
What  the  Baptist  stated  as  a  real  &ct  for  himself  would  readUy  assume 
an  objective  form  when  related  by  others.     This  original  apprehension  of 
the  matter  seems  to  appear  also  in  Matthew  (iii.  16),  both  from  the 
heavenly  voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation 
of  eZ^e  to  ai)r6v  ;  although  the  expression  is  not  perfectly  dear  (con£  Bleek, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1888,  s.  438,  andDe  Wette,  in  loc.).     A  confirmation  of  the 
originality  of  Matthew's  account  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  it  with 
that  in  the  Ebionitish  Gospel.     In  this,  first,  the  words  are  directly 
addressed  to  Christ,  and  Psalm  ii.  t,  fully  quoted ;  then  a  sudden  light 
illuminates  the  plac»,  and  the  voice  repeats  anew,  in  an  altogether  objective 
way,   the  words  that  had  been  directed  to  Christ.     In  comparing  our 
Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionitish  Gospel,  we  see  how 
the  simple  historical  statement  passed,  by  various  interpolations,  into  the 
Ebionitish  form ;  and  how  a  material  alteration  of  the  &cts  arose  from  a 
change  of  form,  through  the  addition  of  an  imaginary  and  foreign  dogmatio 
dement.     These  acooimts  form  the  basis,  also,  of  the  view  held  by  the  sect 
called  Momdceoms  {Zabii,  disciples  oi  Jolm),  who  combined  the  elements  of 
a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Christianity,  with  Gnostic  elements. 
But  as  their  object  was  to  glorify  the  Baptist  rather  than  Christ,  they 
further  distorted  and  disfigured  the  origin^  with  new  inventions.     "  Tho 
Spirit,  called  the  Messenger  of  Life,  in  whose  name  John  baptized,  appears 
from  a  higher  region,   manif^idts  still  more  extraordinary  phenom^iA, 
submits  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  then  transfigures  him  with  celestial 
ladiance.     Jesus  afliierward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptized  by  John, 
in  order  to  draw  away  the  people  and  corrupt  his  doctrine  and  baptism." 
^e  Norberg's  JteUgioTisbuch  of  this  sect.) 
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needed  no  such  revelaticm.  Wliat  was  granted  to  John  was 
enough ;  he  recognized,  infallibly,  the  voice  from  heaven,  and 
the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward 
sensible  impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the 
vision  was  not  intended ;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately 
through  him,  and  in  case  they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his 
baptism,  and  received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of 
his  public  Messianic  ministry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in 
order  to  prepare  himself,  by  prayer  and  meditation,®  for  the 
work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  This  brings  us  to 
inquire  more  closely  into  Christ's  svJbjective  preparation  for  his 
public  labours. 


PART  II. 
SUBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.    THE  TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IMPORT  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  indi- 
vidual features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  be 
literally  taken,  the  principles  which  triumph  so  gloriously  in 
its  course  bear  the  Evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every 
where  shines  forth  from  the  life  of  Christ.  Its  veracity  is 
undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period  which  it  occupies  between 
the  baptiffln  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry ; 
the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  transition  from 

«  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  excludes  such  a  time  of 
preparation,  although  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  "  forty  days''  are  tc  be 
taken  literally,  or  only  as  a  roimd  number.  John's  Gospel,  as  we  have 
said,  does  not  relate  &e  baptism  in  its  chronological  connection  (John  i. 
19,  presupposes  the  occurrence  of  the  baptism) ;  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  the  firsk 
public  appearance  of  Christ.  The  words  in  John  i.  29,  may  have  been 
the  greeting  of  the  Baptist  on  first  meeting  Christ  upon  his  re-appearance. 
Nor  does  the  retirement  of  Christ  throw  a  shade  upon  the  credibiUty  of  the 
narratiye  as  matter  of  &ct.  It  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  mythical  theory ; 
£nr  we  do  not  see  in  it  (as  we  should  were  it  a  mythtis)  any  of  the  ideas  of 
^  people  among  whom  Christianity  originated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  dis- 
piays  a  wisdom  and  circimispection  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  time.  As  3t.  John's  object  was  only  to  state  those 
&cts  m  Christ's  life  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye-witness,  his 
doioe  on  the  sulject  is  easily  accounted  for. 
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the  one  to  the  other.  "We  conclude,  from  both  these  consider- 
ations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal, 
but  also  an  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  sym- 
bolical foruLP 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address 
ourselves.  "We  shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided 
Jesus  through  his  whole  Messianio  calling — ^principles  directly 
opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah. 

§  i^.—HTie  Hunger, 
The  first  temptation  was  as  follows  'A  After  Jesus  had 
fasted  for  a  long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no 
food  was  to  be  had  in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
him,  "  If  thou  art  really  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  GrOD,  this  need 
cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou  canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a 
miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones  of  the  desert  into  bread." 
Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words,  "  Mom  shaU  not 
live  hy  bread  alone,  hut  by  every  word  ikat  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  o/'God"  (what  is  produced  by  GtOd's  creative  word).  To 
apprehend  these  words  rightly,  we  must  recall  their  original 
connexion  in  Deut-eronomy  (viiL  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were 
fed  in  the  wilderness  with  manna,  in  order  to  leam  that  the 
power  of  God  could  sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than 
ordinary  food.  They  longed  for  the  brea(rand  flesh  of  Egypt, 
but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who  was 
pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  different  food.  Aj^y- 
ing  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  int^^pret  his 
reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows  :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pre- 
scribe to  God  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  suste- 
nance.     Bather  will  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power, 

P  If  we  aaBign  a  symbolical  character  to  tbo  Temptation^  it  may  be 
asked  whether  tiie  f^utmgy  which  formed  a  ground-woik  for  it,  was  liot 

rbolioal  also.  But  the  fasting  is  imm^ately  comiectcd  witi^  the 
ously  historical  £tct  of  Christ's  retirement.  We  conceive  it  thus : 
Christy  musing  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life,  forgot  the  wants  of  the 
body.  (Cf.  J<^m  iv.  84.)  The  masteiy  (and  ^s  we  must  presuppose) 
which  his  ^rit  had  over  the  body  prevented  those  wants  from  asserting 
their  power  for  a  long  time ;  but  when  they  did,  it  was  onljr  the  more 
powerfully.  It  formed  part  of  ihe  trial  and  self-denial  of  Chnst  through 
his  whole  Ufe,  that,  together  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  Sen 
of  Grod,  he  combined  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  humanity.  These 
affected  the  lesser  powers  of  his  soul,  although  they  could  nere?  more  Ma 
onchangin^y  holy  will,  and  turn  him  to  any  selfish  striyings. 
H  Matt.  iv.  2-4. 
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wbidi  can  find  means  to  satisfy  my  himger,  even  in  the  desert, 
tib(Higii  it  may  not  be  with  man's  usual  food." 

Thp  piinciple  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no 
inAi  to  free  himsdUT  £rom  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and 
dependence  ;  that  he  would  work  no  miracle  for  that  purpose. 
He  would  work  no  mirade  to  satisfy  his  own  will ;  no  miracle 
where  the  momentary  want  might  be  supplied,  though  by 
Batnral  means  such  as  might  offend  the  sensual  appetite.  In 
selMeDial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to  His  will,  and 
tnisting  that  BEis  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time  of 
need,  in  the  way  i^t  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this 
same  principle  Christ  acted  when  he  suffered  his  apostles  to 
satkfy  their  hunger  witii  the  com  which  they  had  plucked, 
TtAkeac  ihasi  do  a  mirade  to  provide  them  better  food.  On 
tids  saiue  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave  himself  to  the 
Jewish  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,'  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too, 
iras  his  trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that 
passed  by  said,  "If  he  be  the  King  oflsrady  let  him  now  come 
down,  from  tlie  cross,  <md  we  wiU  beUeve  hvmJ'^ 

§  44. — The  Piwnacle  of  tJie  Temple. 

He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
tempter  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself 
down :  thou  art  sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  from  God  ;'*  and, 
quoted,  literally,  in  application,  the  words  of  Psa.  xci.  11,  12, 
"  The  emgds  slwU  hea/r  thee  up  m  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone/*  But  Christ  arrays  against  him  another 
passage,  which  defines  the  right  appHcation  of  the  former : 
"  Thou  shaU  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Deut.  vi.  16.)  As 
if  he  had  said,  "  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to 
test  God's  omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  wiU  work  a 
miracle  to  save  thee  fix)m  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by 
natural  means"  {i.  e,  by  coming  down  from  the  battlement  in 
the  usual  way). 

These  words  of  Christ  imply  that  the  pious  man  can  look 
for  Divine  aid  at  all  times,  provided  he  uses  rightly  the  means 
i^ch  God  afibrds  him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  has  been 
divinely  marked  out  for  him  by  his  calling  and  his  circum- 
stances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratuitous  confidence  of 
Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which  common 
pudence  might  avoid.     They  involve  the  principle,  that  a 

»  Matt.  xxvi.  53.  ■  Tb.  xxvii.  42. 
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miracle  may  not  be  "wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  with 
adequate  motives ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display 
the  power  of  working  wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary, 
sensible  impression,  which,  however  powerful,  could  leave  no 
religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  beyond  the  region  of  the 
senses,  must  be  but  transient  there.  And  on  this  principle  Chiist 
acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  peril ;  in 
employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  God  and  submission 
to  his  wiQ,  to  meet  such  dangers  only  as  his  Divine  mission 
made  necessary,  and  as  he  coxild  not  avoid  without  unfidthfiilnesB 
to  his  calling.  On  this  principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees 
and  the  fledbly-minded  multitude  came  to  him  and  asked  a 
miracle,  and  he  refiised  them  with  ["  tfusre  ahaUno  sign  be  given 
to  this  wicked  omd  aduUerous  gmeration  hub  the  sign  if  the 
Prophet  Jonah^y 

§  45. — JDcmUmorL 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally 
that  Satan  proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage, 
as  the  price  of  a  transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  (^ 
the  world  :  no  extraordinary  degree  of  piety  would  have  been 
necessary  to  rebuke  such  a  proposal  as  this.  "We  consider  it 
as  involving  the  two  following  points,  which  must  be  taken 
together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  dominion  as 
an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and  (2)  the 
worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not 
fully  expressed,  is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and 
which  CSirist  treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein 
was  the  temptation,  that  the  Messiah  should  not  develop  hi9 
kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its  pure  spirituality  from  within, 
but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  outward  dominion  ;  and 
that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  use 
of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah's 
kingdom  as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn 
the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil ;  and  to 
employ  that  fe-Uen  intelligence  which  pervades  all  human  sove- 
reignties, only  in  a  different  form,  to  found  the  reign  of  Christ. 
And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ  condemned  every 
mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the  devil-wor- 
ship which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdoin  in  a 
worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work 
«  Matt.  xii.  39. 
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is  to  be  acoompliahed  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  power, 
without  foreign  aid ;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  the 
worship  rendered  to  him  alone. 

And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often 
was  he  urged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit 
of  the  people,  to  gratify  their  intense,  long-cherished  hopes, 
and  establish  his  kingdom  in  a  worldly  form,  before  the  last 
demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon  him,  as  he  entered,  in  the 
midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city  of  €rOD*s  earthly 
reign  ;  before  lus  last  reftisal,  expr^sed  in  his  submission  to 
those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  piure . 
spiritoal  kingdom ! 

CHAPTER  II. 

DIFOBT  OP  THE  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLK 
§  46. — Fvmdamemtail  Idea, 
The  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea; 
a  contrast,  namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as 
pure,  spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the 
dow  development  ordained  for  it  by  its  head;  and  the  sudden 
establishment  of  that  kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and 
earthly.  This  contrast  forms  the  central  point  of  the  whole. 
All  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the  created  will  as  such; 
the  victory  presupposes  that  self-sacrifice  of  a  will  given  up  to 
God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  this  self-sacnftce 
of  the  created  wiQ  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  his  life-long 
straggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to 
obscure  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  and  bring  it  down  to 
its  own  level;  so  the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in 
these  three  temptations,  iully  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true 
and  the  felse  Messiahship,  the  unworldly  and  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  was  made  before  his  public  ministry,  which  itself 
was  but  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  the  triumph. 

§  47. — The  Temptation  not  an  mwaird  one,  Jmt  the  Work  of  Satan. 
We  find,  then,  in  the  feuits  of  the  temptation,  the  expression 
of  that  period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and 
liis  public  ministry.  These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring 
oat  the  self-determination  which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his 
snhseqnent  outward  actions.  Yet  we  dare  not  suppose  in  him 
a  ^ioice,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point  of  tangency 
for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the  evil 
with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  steadfast 
tendency  of  his  inner  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  God,  lay  a 
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decision  which  admitted  of  no  such  struggle.  He  had  in  com^ 
mon  with  humanity  that  natural  weakness  which  may  exiat 
without  selfishness,  and  the  created  will,  mutaWe  in  its  awn 
nature;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the  stn^le  poeable— sucli 
a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  *  to,  before  he  gsere 
sedv/ction  the  power  of  Umpiaiion  by  his  own  actual  sin.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward ; 
they  found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  whi^ 
to  seize,  and  thus  become  internal  temptations,  but,  cai 
the  contrary,  only  aided  in  revealing  the  complete  unity  <^ 
the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  essence  of  his  inner 
life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  temptations 
originated  within;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating 
the  course  of  his  future  ministry,  had  an  internal  struggle  to 
decide  whether  he  should  act  according  to  his  own  wilU  or  in 
self-denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  "We  have  seen 
from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  beginning;  he 
regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  inseparable 
from  the  worship  of  the  devil;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had 
no  struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outwasd  aaxd 
worldly,  and  the  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed 
from  within.     . 

Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  for  any 
age,  must  be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
tendencies  of  that  age.  Unless  he  struggle  against  it,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate  his  own;  his  spiritual  life  and 
its  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base  admixture.  N'o'w 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Messiah's  king- 
dom was  to  be  of  this  world,  and  even' John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  within 
Christ  on  which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize;  the 
Divine  life  within  him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into 
harmony  with  itself;  and,  therefore,  this  tendency  of  the  times 
to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea  could  take  no  hold  of  him. 
But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  from  wUkout;  from  the  b^in* 
ning  this  tendency  threatened  to  corrupt  the  idea  and  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Christ's  woark  had  to 
be  kept  free  from  it ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  MesaoAido 
ministry  could  only  be  ftdly  illustrated  by  contwwt  wil3i  this 
possible  objective  mode  of  action;  to  which^  foreign  as  it  was 
to  his  own  spiritual  tendencies,  he  was  so  frequently  to  he 
urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing  ^irit  of  the  times* 
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Bat  i^  according  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ,^  the  rebellion,  of 
a  Lig^i^  intdligence  against  Good  preceded  the  whole  present 
histoiy  of  the  universe,  in  which  Evil  i»  one  of  the  co-operating 
factors^  and  of  which  man's  hktory  is  only  a  part ;  if  diat  doc- 
trine makes  Satan  the  representative  of  the  Evil  which  he  first 
brought  into  reality;  if,  further,  it  lays  down  a  connexion, 
conc^ed  from  the  eye  of  man,  between  him  and  aU  evil;  then, 
from  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — ^the  temptation, 
a  temptation  from  Satan— continued  afterward  through  his 
wliole  life,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final 
triumph  was  announced,  "  It  is  Jmished,^^  As  the  temptation 
could  not  have  originated  in  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it 
to  that  Spirit  to  which  all  opposition  to  God's  kingdom,  and 
every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  development,  can  finally  be 
traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's  plan  depended 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
tingdom  of  the  Evil  One;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine 
Older,  should  have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the 
mutable  created  wiU  was  ajfifotded  to  hun. 

Christ  left  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and 
symhdical  accoimt^  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  pre- 

'  We  must  hereafter  inquire  whether  this  «  Christ's  doctrine,  and  only 
make  here  a  preliminary  remark  or  two.  The  argmnents  of  the  rationalist 
agiinst  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  existence  of  Satan  are  ei^er  directed 
against  a  £dse  and  arbitrary  conception  of  that  doctrine,  or  else  go  upoa 
the  presupposition  that  evU  could  only  have  originated  imder  conditions 
BQch  as  those  under  which  human  existence  has  developed  itself;  that  it 
W  itB  ground  in  the  organism  of  human  nature,  e.  g.  in  the  opposition 
Iwtween  reason  and  the  propensities ;  that  hAtmam,  development  must  neces- 
ttrily  pass  through  it ;  but  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  stead&st  tendency 
to  evil  in  an  intelligence  endowed  with  the  higher  spiritual  powers^  Now 
it  is  precisely  this  view  of  evil  which  we  most  emphatically  oppose,  as 
directly  contradictory  to  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  of  a  theistico-ethical 
^riew  of  the  worid ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  &st,  as  the  only  doctrine 
wliicih  meets  man's  moral  and  religious  interests,  that  doctrine  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and  according  to  which  evil  is  repre- 
viDted  as  the  rebellion  of  a  created  will  against  we  Divine  law,  as  an  act 
of  free-will  not  otherwise  to  be  explained,  and  the  intelHgence  as  deter- 
inined  by  tiie  wilL  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  convictions  expressed  in  few 
^Qtdi  by  an  eminent  divine  of  our  own  time.  Dr.  Niteaeh,  in  his  excellent 
Slfitom  iar  Chritdichm  Zekre,  2nd  ed.  p.  152.  They  are  fbrther  developed 
vf  noaten,  in  his  Dogmcctik.  The  same  ^mdamental  idea  is  given  in  the 
^^  ciJulvus  MiUlo',  already  mentioned  {Lehre  von  der  Siimk). 
^  We  can  api^y  here  Dr.  Nitz8ch*8  remark  in  reference  to  iba  BiUioal 
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paxatoiy  epoch ;  an  account,  howeyer,  adapted  to  their  practical 
necessities,  and  serving  to  guard  them  against  those  seductions 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which  even  the  productions  of  the 
Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever  allowed  to  become 
worldly. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS 
REAL  CONNECTION/ 

PART  I. 

THE  PLAN  OP  CHRIST. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

A.  THE  PLAN  OP  CHMST's  MINISTRY  IN  GENERAL. 
§  48. — Had  Christ  a  Conscioua  Plant 

It  is  most  natural  for  us,  in  treating  of  Christ's  public 
ministry,  to  speak  first  of  the  plcm  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  it.  First  of  all,  however,  the  question  comes  up,  whether 
he  had  any  such  plan  at  alL* 

The  greatest  achievements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity 
have  not  been  accomplished  by  plans  previously  arranged  and 
digested;  on  the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  im- 
conscious  instruments,  working  out  God's  purposes,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  before  the  fruits  of  their  labours  have  become 

account  of  the  Fall((7Am<Z.  Lehre,  §  106,  s.  144,  anm.  1.  2^'  Aufl.) :  "The 
history  of  the  temptation,  in  this  form,  is  not  a  real,  but  a  true  history." 

"  To  promote  imity  of  view,  I  deem  it  best,  especially  as  much  of  the 
chronological  order  must  remain  uncertain,  to  treat  and  divide  Christ's 
public  ministry,  first,  according  to  its  substantial  connection,  and,  iecondhf, 
according  to  its  chronological  connection. 

^  We  use  the  phrase  ''  plan  of  Jesus,''  inasmuch  as  we  compare  his 
mode  of  action  with  that  of  other  world-historical  men,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  characteristic  features  which  distinguish  him.  The  exposition 
which  follows  will  show  that  I  agree  with  the  apt  remarks  of  my  worthy 
friend,  Dr.  UUmarm,  made  in  his  beautiful  treatise  on  the  "  Sikuienhsighm 
Jesu  "  (Sinlessness  of  Jesus),  p.  71,  and  that  his  censures  there  of  those  who 
use  the  above-mentioned  phrase  do  not  apply  to  me.  [See  UUman's  Trea* 
tise,  translated  by  Edwards  and  Park,  m  &e  "  Selections  from  German 
Literature."] 
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obvioTis  to  their  own  eyes.  They  seryed  the  plaa  of  God's 
providence  ^r  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  among  men,  by 
giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.  "Not  unfrequently  has  a 
£sdfie  historical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  after  their  results 
became  known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
development  Nay,  'these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their 
great  deeds  precisely  because  a  higher  than  human  wisdom 
formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  prepared  the  way  for 
them.  The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ;  they  had 
no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  foUow  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.  So  was  it  with 
LxTTHEE,  when  he  kindled  the  spark  which  set  half  Europe  in 
a  blaze,  and  commenced  the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the 
Christian  Church. 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Chmst  with 
these  creations  wrought  through  human  agencies,  we  should 
need  to  guard  ourselves  against  determining  the  plan  of  his 
ministry  from  its  results.  We  might  then  suppose  that  he  was 
inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  an  idea,  whose  compass  and  conse- 
quences the  limits  of  his  circumstances  and  his  times  prevented 
him  from  frilly  apprehendiog.  We  might  also  distinguish  be- 
t^ieen  the  idea,  as  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  his  actions 
by  hiTnaelf,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  hiri  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as 
the  organ.  And  it  would  ra&er  glorify  than  disparage  him  to 
show,  by  thus  comparing  him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought 
as  God's  instruments  to  accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God 
had  accomplished  through  him  even  greater  things  than  he 
had  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparison.  The  life 
of  Chbist  presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as 
man's  nature  can  never  attain  unto,  let  his  development  reach 
what  point  it  may.  He  described  the  friture  effects  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way  that  no  man  could  compre- 
hend at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  history  have  only 
been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress  of  the 
ftUfwre  more  dear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
the  j)ct8t,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  statements  of  the  relation 
which  he  sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it 
required  the  course  of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye; 
and  history  has  both  explained  and  verified  the  laws  which  he 
pointed  out  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom.     He  could  not* 


o 
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therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to  the  plan  for  whose 
acccmiplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men  who  were 
mere  instalments  of  Gk)D,  however  great.  He  resembled  them, 
it  is  true,  in  the  fikct  that  his  labours  were  ordered  according 
to  no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  God 
for  the  development  of  humanity;  but  he  differed  from  them 
in  this,  that  He  understood  the  ML  c()mpass  of  God^  plan, 
smd  had  freely  made  it  his  own;  that  it  was  the  plan  of  his 
own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in  his  consciousness  when  he 
comm^iced  his  labours.  The  account  of  his  temptation,  rightly 
pnderstood,  shows  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  confiBder 
'Christ  as  having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  minisiay  only 
through  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  Judaism;  and  those  whidi 
represent  his  plan  as  having  been  essentially  altered  from  time 
to  time,  as  circumstances  contradicted  his  first  expectations 
•and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  further  refuted  by 
the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's  own  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  in  the  two  di&rent 
epochs  of  his  lustory. 

§  48.-— Cbunsettcm  wi&  the  Old  TeHammt  Theotraey. 

The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  descnbes  it,  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men ;  not,  as  we  have 
riiown,  after  a  plan  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down 
by  God,  not  only  in  the  general  development  of  the  human 
race,  but  also,  and  specially,  in  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  in  the  revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  back  i^on  the  Old  Testament  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  ccurectly  understand  the 
plan  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.  T3ie  one 
prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outward, 
and  confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  iih&  Jewish  people, 
in  the  form  of  a  state  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  auliio- 
rity ;  in  the  latter  it  was  to  be  xiniversal,  all-embracing,  a  oom- 
munion,  springing  out  of  the  oopsciousness  of  God,  intended  to 
be  the  principle  of  lifo  and  union  for  all  Tn«.nlriiid.  In  the 
former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  firam  without  all  the  rdations 
of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  organs  ap- 
pointed by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spidt,  viz.,  priests,  kings, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized;  the  kmg- 
dom  of  God^c&idd  not  hefmmded  from  without.  It  needed  fbret 
a  proper  material;  and  this  could  not  be  found  in  human 
nature,  estranged  from  God  by  sin.     The  history  of  the  Jewish 
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nation  was  desigued  to  bring  tLis  contradiction  out  into  clear 
consciousness ;  and  to  awak^i  a  more  and  more  Ttvid  anxiety 
for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-establishment  and  glorifioation 
of  iihe  Theocracy.  So  the  reyelaticms  of  God  pointed  moro  and 
more  directly  to  Hm,  the  Messiah,  under  whose  dominion  the 
Divine  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jdio*- 
vah  to  be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the 
nations  so  long  estranged  from  him. 

§  50. — Christ* 8  Bteadfait  Consciousness  of  Ms  MessiahsMp, 
And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messiah  ship  from  the 
beginning,  from  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  dedar 
ration,  made  before- the  high  priests  in  the  very  face  of  death; 
although  he  did  not  always  proclaim  it  with  equal  openness, 
especially  when  there  was  risi  of  popular  commotions  from 
false  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  on  the  part  of 
the  people ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recogni2e  him  as  the 
Messiah,  a  Prophd;  also,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  tlds  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between 
the  Synoptical  X^kjspelsT  and  John.  Th&j  all  agree  in  stating 
that  Jesus  spoke  and  acted  from  the  beginning  in  conscious- 
ness of  his  Mesfflahship;  and  also  that,  as  circumstances  de- 
manded, he  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  explicit* 
in  regard  to  it.  Nor  is  John  silent*  about  the  fluctuations  and 
divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  psychological  groimdsj, 
even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the  mul- 
titude :  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow 
to  believe,  and  wavered  in  their  faith.  All  this,  however,  does 
nothing  to  prove  stmilar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  conviction  of 
his  Mesfflahship.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  conamenced 
his  ministry,  lik^  John  the  Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  re- 
pentance, as  a  preparation  for  the  coming  kingdom  of  God. 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  intention  and  his  an- 
nouncement, at  the  beginning,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Baptist.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting-point, 
as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's 'proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which 
it  had  awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to 

y  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  *  John  viii.  25 ;  x.  24. 

•  John  vii.  40 ;  Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  John  vii.  12.  The  less  hostile  portion 
of  the  peo]^  agreed,  «t  firgt^  only  in  believing  that  Christ  had  good 
intentions,  and  was  no  seducer  of  the  people. 
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its  object^  the  real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential 
to  awaken  and  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a  condition  of  participation  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  first  starting-point  for  a  dear  idea  of  its 
nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  before,  Jesus 
could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt.  JoL 
28  ;  Luke  xviL  21).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching 
kingdom  and  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and 
central-point,  were  closely  connected  together;  but  sometimes 
the  one  was  annoimced  more  prominently,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  as  circumstances  might  demand.  Compare  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  with  the  discourses  of  Christ  as  recorded  in 
John's  GospeL 

§  51,— No  AUerations  of  Chri8t*8  Plan, 
It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was 
conscious,  from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  accordiog  to  the  varying  results 
which  depended  upon  the  vacillating  temper  of  the  public 
mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the  greater  part 
of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  from  the 
better  part,  and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  commu- 
nity under  his  government ;  and  that  he  expected  that  the 
kingdom  of  God,  once  seated  firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the 
might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Divine  life,  by  degrees  trans- 
form all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.  In  &ct,  what 
an  incalculable  influence  might  a  nation,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  illustrating  Christianity  in 
all  its  relations,  exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  !  A  light,  indeed,  would  it  be,  not  hid 
under  a  bushel,  but  throwing  its  beams  on  all  sides  into  the 
surrounding  darkness :  the  salt  and  the  leaven,  truly,  of  all 
mankind.  And  some,^  in  h/cb,  assert  that  Christ  cherished 
these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  *'accept- 
able  year"  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth ;  ®  hence  his  purpose, 
manifested  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  to  give  to  the  people 
new  Theocratic  statutes  in  accordance  with  his  higher  stand- 
point; hence  his  promise  to  the  apostles  that  they  should 

^  De  WeUe  and  ffate.    PauUu,  also,  with  Bome  modificatioiif. 
«  Luke  iv.  17,  seq. 
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govern,  tmcrer  Mm,  the  new  Theocratic  community ;  *  hence^ 
too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  that  he  hisul  so  often 
tried  to  save  the  nation  which  ought  to  have  submitted  to  his 
guidance.  All  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  his 
part  that  the  results  might  have  been  di^erent  had  the  people 
lisfc^ied  to  his  voice,  and  that  he  expected  more  of  them  to 
listen  to  him ;  that  the  aim  of  his  ministry  was  altered  when 
he  found  the  resistance  more  stubborn  and  general  than  he 
had  supposed ;  and  that,  from  the  course  of  events  themselves, 
he  learned,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan  for 
the  establishm^it  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Divine 
counsels  had  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to 
ihe  power  of  his  enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  suf- 
ferings ;  while  the  kingdom  itself  was  only  to  advance  by  slow 
degrees,  and  after  many  combats,  to  its  final  triumpL 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid. 
Even  the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains 
the  theory  they  are  adduced  to  support.  It  is  true,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  holy  enthusiam  for  a  Divine  idea,  which  is 
blind  to  all  difficulties,  or  deems  that  it  can  gain  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Such,  however,  was  not  the  enthusiasm  of  Christ  for 
Ms  Divine  work ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  with  it  a  dis- 
cretion wMch  ftiUy  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must 
encounter  from  the  prevailing  opimons  and  feelings  of  the 
times.  He  was  far  horn,  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses 
under  wMch  the  people,  exdted  by  his  words  and  actions, 
sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He  readily  distinguished, 
with  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths  of  men's 
hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  Mm,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  God,  from  those  who 
sought  Mm  with  carnal  feelings,  to'  obtain  that  wMch  he  came 
not  to  bestow.  How  did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples, 
when  he  rebuked  the  false  self-confidence  inspired  by  a  tran- 
sient enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them  of  their  weakness! 
There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon  men ;  nothing 
exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  fiiture.  Everywhere  we  see 
not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  wMch  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also 
of  the  obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in 
which  the  principle  of  siu  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit 
wMch  passed  over  from  him  to  the  Apostles,  and  wMch  con- 
stituted the  peculiar  essence  of  Christian  etMcs.  Chbist. 
*  Matt.  xix.  28. 
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-while  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  a  handful  of  faithful  followers, 
disscribes  the  renewing  power  which  the  seed  that  he  had  sown 
would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity;  yet,  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the 
same  time,  how  impurity  will  mix  itself  with  the  work  of  God, 
and  how  clouds  wiU  obscure  it.  Could  He,  whose  quick  glance 
thus  saw  the  depths  of  men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the 
present  and  the  future,  who  knew  so  well  the  corrupt  carnality 
of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on  his  publio  ministry, 
so  fer  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose  that  he  could  afuddefnly 
transform  the  larger  part  of  suclf  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  GrOD  ?  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was 
in  man,  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to 
be  fought  with  the  prevalent  depravity  of  men ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  these  struggles,  how  natural  was  it  for  him  to 
look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should  suffer  in  the 
fidthful  performance  of  his  calling  !  Even  at  an  early  date  Tie 
intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  fix>m 
the  happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  tiiem  behind  him 
in  tears  and  sorrow.^ 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we 
have  shown,  maizes  it  dear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  com- 
menced his  public  labours,  not  to  establidi  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  a  mere  outward  way  by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is 
further  shown  by  his  assigning,  in  the  first  epoch  of  his  mi- 
nistry, to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the  first  among 
the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era  of 
religion ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's 
inability  fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new 

*  Matt.  ix.  15.  Hose  says,  indeed,  that  thoso  words  do  not  imply 
necessarily  an  approaching  violent  deati,  but  might  be  uttered  in  view  of 
the  common  lot  of  mortals.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Jeeu^  if  he  applied  to 
himself  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  be  torn  by  natural  death  fromr  the  Tlieocratic  community  which  he 
should  found  among  the  Jews,  and  thus  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others ; 
but  must  expect  (if  he  hoped  to  found  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to 
remain  present  as  Theocratic  king.  (This  applies,  also,  to  what  HcLse 
says  (2nd  edit,  of  his  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  89),  in  opposition  to  his  previously 
repressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty 
to  express  himself  to  older  nten,  in  reference  to  t^e  conumm  Mid  of 
mortals,  in  such  language  as  the  foUowing :  ''  N(m  is  your  time  for  festal 
joy  ;  for  when  your  friend  shall  be  removal,  it  will  be  time  for  &sting  and 
sorrow."  The  whole  connection  of  the  passage  shows  that  Jesus  did  not 
expect  to  part  fnxai  th^oti  under  happy  circumstances,  but  amid  many  coit* 
flictsand  sujSerings. 
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era,  viz.,  the  spirittial  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
fixmi  -within.  And,  again,  in  reference  to  John,  he  aaid, 
"Blesgedis  lie,  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  m  me;^  evidently 
presupposing  that  John's  Old  Testament  views  would  be  of- 
fended at  the  new  era ;  a  presupposition  which  refers  to  the  new 
spiritual  growlii  ol  the  Divine  kingdom.  It  is,  therefore,  unde- 
niable tibat  &om  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  neuf 
development  of  that  kingdom. 

"We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  aH  the  pa/rables  which  treafe 
of  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth 
upon  Human  nature,  viz.  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of 
the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which  he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth, 
all  which  were  designed  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy  and  that  of  Christ; 
to  illustrate  a  development  which  was  not  at  onoe  to  exhibit 
an  external  stately  &,bric;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
»nall  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty 
power  working  outwardly  from  within;  and  to  regenerate  all 
things,  and  thus  appropriate  them  to  itself  All  these  parables 
presuppose'  the  renewal  of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  per- 
vading principle  of  spiritual  life ;  and  imply  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among  men  until  they  become 
subjects  of  this  renewal  To  the  same  effect  was  Christ's  saying 
(which  we  shall  further  examine  hereafter),  "  neither  do  m&n 
ptU  new  wine  irUo  old  shins,  else  the  shins  break  amd  the  wi/ne 
rmwietk  outP  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  stead- 
fast and  connected  system  of  thought,  c(mld  not  have  set 
out  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and 
have  afterward  been  induced  by  circumstances  to  change  his 
plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  immense  revolution  in  his 
m^DLtal  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a  few  months  have 
produced,  on  such  a  supposition !  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  gross 
misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Maufnt  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  for  an 
outward  Theocratic  kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
involve  the  possibility  of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in 
the  kingdom  of  Gk)D ;  such  as  can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's 
reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to  its  idea.  The  form  of  a 
sUxte  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  this  kingdom ;  a 
state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  outward  law, 
the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice,  are  essen- 
tial to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in 
the  jpejr/Bc^  kingdom  of  Christ;    a  community  whose  wholf» 
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principle  of  life  is  love.  Laws  intended  for  the  free  mind  loao 
tlieir  import  wlien  their  observance  is  compelled  by  external 
penalties  of  any  kind  whatever.  More  of  this  view  hereafter, 
when  we  come  to  treat  especially  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ's  fedmgs  to  be  in  any  wise 
admitted.  The  yean*  of  joy  [the  acceptable  year,  Luke  iv.  19] 
did  not  refer  to  the  happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attain, 
but  to  the  blessed  contents  of  the  announcement  with  which 
he  commenced  his  labours;  the  substance  of  the  message  itself 
was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  people  would  make 
it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  carnally-minded 
multitude  could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general 
temper  with  which  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It 
follows  by  no  means,  from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his 
loved  Jerusalem  (Luke  xiii  34,  35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first 
to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nation,  and  to  make  Jeru- 
salem the  real  seat  of  his  Theocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  offered 
his  warnings  to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide 
who  were  willing  to  hear  his  voice. 

§  52. — Two-fold  hearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — aat  Immrd,  SpvriAwd 
Power,  and  a  WorldrreMwi/ng  Power, 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  Christ  viewed  it;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real 
elements,  which  must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  discourses  of  Christ  will  be  found 
everywhere  to  contradict  a  one-sided  view  of  either  of  these 
elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a 
communion  of  men  boimd  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired 
by  the  same  consciousness  of  God;  and  this  communion  was 
to  find  its  central  point  in  Chbist,  its  Bedeemer  and  King. 
As  he  himself  ordered  and  directed  all  things  in  the  first  con- 
gregation of  his  disciples,  so  he  was  subsequently  to  inspire, 
rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by  his  law  and  by 
his  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all  its 
members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so 
called  in  the  Kew  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of 
mankind,  as  alienated  from  God. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over 
the  mass  of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  it  was  not  always  to  lenudn  entirely  inward  and  hidden. 
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but  to  send  foitli:,  continually  more  and  more,  a  renewing 
influence;  to  be  the  aaU,  the  leaven  of  humanily,  the  cUy  8€{ 
yjp&ih  a  JnU,  the  camRe  which,  once  lighted,  should  never,  be 
extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this  com« 
munify,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  reed  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and 
subdue  the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  this  sense  were  those 
who  shared  in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even 
upon  earth,  a  real  world-dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of 
history,  that  Christianity  shall  more  and  more  become  the 
world-governing  principle.  In  fine,  the  end.  of  this  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  (though  not,  indeed,  simply  as  its  natfu/ral 
result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom  which 
Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fuUy  answering 
to  its  idea;  a  perfect  world-dominion  of  Christ  and  of  his 
organs;  a  world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat 
of  His  universal  empire. 

So  did  Christ  intend,  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  various  relations, 
to  describe  himself  as  King,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his 
dominion  of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he 
spoke  of  his  kingdom,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  And  as  he 
was  to  build  up  this  kingdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  realize  the  plan  of  God  therein 
prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to  himself  the  figures  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy, 
in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  clearly  out 
before  the  consciousness  of  men.^  Although  his  disciples  at 
first  took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  stUl,  imder  the  influence 
of  Christ's  intercourse  and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop 
there.  And  not  only  his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  opposed  the  idea  of  his  spiritual  and  inward  king- 
dom to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews,  contributed  to  give  his 
followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  these  types  and 
shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ*s  discourses  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  xmity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  ^f  his  whde  life 
makes  manifest,  we  find  a  guard  for  all  after  ages,  against 
carnal  misconceptions  of  his  individual  discourses,  or  of  separate 

'  Some  Boppose  that  every  thmg  in  Christ's  discourses,  as  reported  by 
Matthew  and  Lnke,  in  reference  to  this  real  Theocratic  element  is  to  m 
ascribed  to  the  Jeiivish  views  that  obscured  the  trath  as  uttered  by  Ohris^ 
and  caused  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is 
obvions  from  Paul's  plain  references  to  such  expressions  of  Christ's,  e.  g* 
1  Cor.  vi.  2. 
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features  of  his  life.?  In  general,  when  we  find  in  the  acoounis 
of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity  of  the  creative  mind, 
we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  the  general  tenor,  to  believe  that  he  waa  misun- 
derstood by  incapable  contemporaries;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
safely  asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  insepa- 
rable from  others  that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress^  we 
endeavour,  by  comparing  his  manifestations,  to  find  ih&t  higher 
ttnity  in  which  even  the  unmanageable  points  may  find  their 
rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed,  is  that  pervearted 
principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an  original, 
creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  oompre- 
hended  fix>m  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation; 
and  which  presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are 
his  own.*^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FLAN  OP  CHRIST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTTAMENT 
IDEA  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OP  GOD. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relation  the  new  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the 
Old  Testament  form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have 
to  answer  fi:om  the  intimations  afforded  by  Christ  himself 
Indeed,  it  has  already  been  answered  by  our  remarks  upon  his 
idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing  itself  from  within;  but  as 
the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially  as  some  have  tried 
to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different  times  from 
opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

§  53. — Christ* 8  Ohtervcmee  of  the  Jewish  Wanldp  and  Law. 
No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ's  intention  to  extend  his 
kingdom  abroad  among  the  pagan  nations;  the  Messianic  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  intimated  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  and  John  the 
Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  fit)m  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  in  case  the  former  should 
prove  to  be  imworthy  of  it.  And  what  was  aflerwBixi  novel 
to  the  apogtles  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted 
and  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they 
should  be  received  without  accepting  the  Mosaie  law.     It  was 

V  We  shall  speak  more  partionkurly  of  this  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  mode  in  which  Christ  trained  his  apostlet^ 

^  Conl  whikt  Sehkiermacher  says  (Henneneatik,  s.  20)  of  ^historical 
interpretation,*'  and  also  (s.  82)  of  the  "  Analogy  of  Faith." 
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Against  the  latter  view,  and  not  tlie  former^  that  even  the 
strictest  Judaizers  objected.  It  was  to  refiite  this  that  the 
Ebionites  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  observance  of  the  law,  and 
to  his  saying,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  he  "  comie  not 
to  deatrcn^^  Imt  to  fuifil,  the  hw^  and  that  "not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  law  shonld  pass  away.'* 

We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  decla- 
rations that  the  essence  of  religion  miust  be  fbimd  in  tile  soul, 
and  that  outward  things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify 
mankind;^  for  even  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  it  was 
known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensable  to  a  true  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  passage  in  the* 
Old  Testament  (Hos.  vi  6)  in  proof  of  this;  and  even  the 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark  xiL  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the 
necessity  of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  might  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  deemed  ^inward  purity  essential  to  its 
value.  J 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand- 
point only  on  this  side,  we  might  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as 
follows :  Directing  his  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper 
dispositions  in  order  to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, that  nothing  in  religion  not  springing  from  genuinely 
pious  ffeelings  could  be  of  any  avail ;  and,  holding  fisist  to  this, 
did  not  investigate  farther  the  question  of  the  continued 
authority  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Satisfied  with  saving  -^hat 
was  most  essential,  he  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable 
in  its  Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  emi- 
nentfy  proper  in  Christ,  if  we  regard  him  as  nothing  more 
than  a  genuine  reformer.  Every  attempt  aL  true  reformation 
must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  point  of  departure ; 
must  start  with  some  truth  which  it  fully  and  necessarily 
reoegnizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated 
by  Christ's  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  for  their  arbitrary 
statutes  and  ourdensome  additions  to  the  law.^  In  all  these 
he  contrasted  the  law,  rightly  and  spiritually  understood,  with 
their  false  traditions  and  interpretations.  As  for  actual  viola- 
tion of  the  law,^e  could  never  be  justly  accused  of  it ;  even 

*  Such  as  Matt  xv.  11 ;  Mark  vii.  15. 

i  Even  Philo,  from  the  stand-point  of  hia  religiotis  idealism,  held  the 
necefisity  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  ritual  law,  believing  thai  it  fitcihtated 
the  nnderstaoding  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  law.  He  asserted  this  against 
the  ide&Hsts,  who  adhered  absolutely  to  the  letter,  in  his  treatise  "De  Mi- 
groHone  Abraami.*'  ^  Matt,  xxiii. 
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Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resisted  the  continued  obligation  of 
the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.^ 

§  54. — Mis  AfcmifestcUion  greater  ih<m  the  "  TenvpU,** 
But  a  comparison  of  Matt.  xii.  6 — 8,  with  Mark  ii  2^,  will 
suggest  to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the 
statutes  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with 
his  opponents  upon  their  own  ground.  "  You  yourselves  admit 
that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Temple  on  the  Sabbath  must 
break  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the  higher  duties  of 
the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues,  "  But  I  swy  vmJbo  yoUy 
fhere  is  aomethmg  here  greater  them  the  Temple,'"^  In  these,  as 
in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear."* 
When  we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could 
ever  be  worshipped,  we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's 
declaration  that  his  manifestation  was  something  greater  than 
the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of 
God,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worship  to  which  the  Temple- 
service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer  Christ's  con- 
clusion to  have  been,  "  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  firom  the 
literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation 
to  the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how 
much  more  must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that 
law  by  their  relation  to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Tem- 
ple !  (Their  intercourse  with  ffimi  was  something  greater 
than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  plucked  the  com  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  true,l)ut  they  have  done  it  that  they  might  not 

*  Gal.  iv.  4. 

"*  I  prefer  LachmomrCa  reading  (jiiXl^ov)  both  on  internal  and  external 
grounds.  I  cannot,  however,  believe,  with  De  Wette,  that  the  passage 
refers  to  Christ's  Messianic  calling  alone  ;  but  rather  to  his  whole  mamfea- 
tectum,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  formed  part.  Similar  expressions 
of  Christ  refer  to  his  whole  appearance ;  e,  g.  Matt.  xii.  8,  speaks  of  his 
jperBon,    Con£  Luke  xi.  80. 

^  Justljr  says  Dr.  von  vdUn  (Ideen  th,  d.  inneren  Zusammenhang  der 
Glaubenseinigm^  und  Glaubensreinigrung  in  der  evangel.  Eorche,  Leips, 
1824,  s.  10) :  "  Every  religious  student  of  the  Scriptures,  however  he  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  sense  that  he  has  obtained  from  them  by  the  aids  of 
philosophy  and  history,  must  be  constrained  to  acknowle<%e  that  the 
simplest  words  of  the  Saviour  contain  a  depth  and  fulness  of  meaning 
which  he  can  never  boast  of  having  mastered"  These  holy  words,  con- 
taining the  genn  of  an  unending  development,  could  only  be  understood 
in  the  Spirit  (as  by  the  Apostles) ;  and  they  wha  had  not  received  this 
£^rit,  like  the  Judaizers,  who  adhered  to  the  letter,  could  not  but  misun- 
derstand them. 
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be  disturbed  in  tbeir  communioii  mth  the  Son  of  Man,  and  in 
reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt,  then, 
for  the  Son  of  Mem  is  Lord  even  of  the  SabbaikT  He  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  true,  spuitual  worship  to  which  the 
Temple-service  was  to  give  way. 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which 
taught  a  Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and 
remove  its  ritual-worship.  (Acts  vi  14.)  Whether  he  learned 
this  from  the  words  recorded  in  John  ii  19,  or  from  some 
others,  we  leave  for  the  present  undecided.  The  doctrine  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered  by 
Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul, 
wi&out  a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  jOhrist 
himself ;  still  less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "  J/y  yoke  is  easy,  <md  my  hu/rden  light" 
(Matt,  xi  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his 
maimer  of  teaching  and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  but  it  certainly  meant  far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan 
of  salvation  with  legalism  generally,  of  which  Pharisaism  was 
only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  nothing  but 
a  development  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these  words.® 
§  55. — The  CoTwersaiion  with  the  Samaritan  Woman. 

We  have  thus  fer  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations 
as  given  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoiding  John,  because 
the  credibility  of  his  reports  of  Christ's  discourses  has  been 
more  disputed.     But,  having  shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's 

*  Schletermoiehep  (in  his  ffermeneutik,  s.  82)  very  aptly  applies  the  oft- 
abased  comparison  between  Christ  and  Socrates  to  illustrate  the  relation 
between  the  apostolic  doctrines,  especially  those  of  Paul,  and  the  immediate 
teachings  of  Christ.  He  justly  remarks,  that  while  there  was  a  iimilaait/g 
in  the  &ct  that  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were  not  written  down  by  himself 
but  transmitted  through  &  disciples,  who  marked  them  with  their  own 
individuality  without  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratio  ground-colours,  the 
Bubstantial  differenoe  lay  in  this,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Apostles  was  doser 
than  tiiat  of  &e  followers  of  Sbcrates,  "  because  the  power  of  unity  which 
emanated  from  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and  acted  so  powerfully  upon 
those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  individual  peculiarities,  tiiat 
they  appealed,  in  their  teachines,  exclusively  to  Christ.  Although  Pftul 
first  brought  out  the  idea  of  tiie  conversion  of  the  heathen  into  perfect 
deamess  before  the  Apostles,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  than 
that  of  Christ.  Had  not  the  idea  been  contained  in  Christ's  t^ushing,  the 
other  Apostles  wotdd  not  have  recognized  Paid  as  a  Christian,  mudi  less 
an  Apostle.''  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  important 
doctriDes. 
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doctrine  of  the  Law  firom  the  first  Grospels  aloney  we  are  surely 
now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation  with  the  woman  <rf 
Samaria  (John  iv.  7 — 30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the  Christian 
view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.  In  fact,  the  discourse  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot 
be  foimd  in  Christ's  declaration  elsewhwe  recorded.  Perfectly 
accordant  with  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Fhariaees  wiio 
clamoured  so  loudly  for  the  ritual  law — ^^  tke  momifestaiUon  of 
the  Son  of  Mem  is  greater  than  the  Temple  ;  <md  he  is  Lord  of 
the  Saihath" — ^was  his  answer  to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  !» 
sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  Divine,  but  yet 
free  £tx>m  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  iiifitvuctioa 
from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when  edbe 
inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  worship  of  God  will  be  confined  to  no  visible 
temple ;  for  ^  hmi/r  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  truevxfrMp- 
pers  shall  worship  the  FaUier  in  spirit  amd  vn  truth,""  This 
declaration  could  only  have  been  founded  on  the  fikct  ibiii 
something  greater  than  the  Temjple  had  appeared  among  i 


§  Se.—The  "  Besbri/ymg  "  amd  "Fvi/Ulvng  "  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  disjuno 
tion  of  Christianity  from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  mediately 
at  least,  from  Cluist's  own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the 
Judaizing  Christians,  imfit  as  they  were,  from  their  Jewish 
stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching,  might  have  found 
some  support  fdr  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his  words  and 
in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  *' Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  I  am  no^ 
come  to  deslnw/,  hunt  tofutfl,^^  Their  Jewish  views  might  in- 
terpret this  to  mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the 
c^emonial  part  of  the  law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply  here  the  distinction  between 
the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the  connexion  of  the 
passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  ^e  Old  Testament  would  justify 
this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Law  and  Fro]^vets  to 
denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
declared  he  would  not  destroy  mther,  he  must  have  had  in 
view  the  entire  law  j  it  was  the  law,  as  a  whole,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  ftdfiL 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  "de- 
stroying" it  is  which  Christ  disclaims.     It  is  a  "destroying" 

»  Matt.  V.  17. 
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wliich  excludes  "  fulfilling ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the 
same  time  a  fiilfilling.  The  general  positive  clause,  "  /  am  corns 
to  fiAfi^  is  used  as  proof  of  the  special  and  negative  clause, 
**/  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Lano  amd  the  Prophks;^*  nor  are 
we  to  make  the  former  a  special  one,  by  seeking  an  object  for 
it  in  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  pro- 
poflsticn^  "  /  amh  come  to  fulfil^  which  holds  good  of  Chnst's 
entire  labeurs,  is,  in  this  case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Christ^s  activity  is  in  no  sense  a 
destroying  and  negative,  but  in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and 
creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that  agency  human  nature 
B  to  lose  none  of  its  essefnimi  features ;  but  only  to  be  freed 
fiom  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it,  so 
that  its  ideal,  as  originally  deagned  by  the  Creator,  may  be- 
come the  real.  This  is  JvlfiUmg ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  destroying  of  whatever  opposes  it.  "We  apply 
the  same  principle  to  Christ's  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
Mosaio  Institute,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  special  Theo- 
cracy exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil,  a  limited 
fonn,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time. 
Bat  the  general  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  fiind  its 
free  dev^opment  and  fulfilment  in  the  form  of  an  outward 
state  law.  The  law  (in  its  whc^e  extent  I  mean,  including 
what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the  moral,  as  weU  as  the 
ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  God,  to  present  the 
true  liKaioavvri  imder  the  relations  above  defined.  But  what 
the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accom/plisJhed  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating 
Spirit,  and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment. 
Tiis  fnlfihnent,  indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstruc- 
tions j  but  this  destroying  process  cannot  be  called  destroying, 
as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and  a  negative  element,  of  the 
folfilment  itself.  So  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  mani- 
festation and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.^ 

The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood 
Christ's  declarations  on  this  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them 
in  thOT  true  spirit  and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views 
on  the  relation  of  the  Law  and  the  Go^l  which  he  presents 
^  such  passages  as  Bom.  iii  31 ;  viii.  3,  4. 

'We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  interpretation  of  Christ's  words  is 
verified  in  the  whole  train  of  thoujzht  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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§  57.— The  Interpolation  in  Luke  vi.  4.  (Cod.  Gant) 
There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying 
of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,'  viz.,  that 
on  a  certain  occasion,  seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  said  to  him,  "  Sappy  art  thou  if  thou  krunoest  whoit  thou  curt 
domg  ;  hui  if  thou  dost  not  know,  Ihou  aH  accwrsed,  amd  a  trcma- 
greasoT^  of  the  hmr  We  must  not  leave  this  imnoticed,  for  as 
other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  were  handed  down  by  tradition,"  so  it  is  possible  that 
an  event  of  the  character  here  related  may  have  been  preserved 
in  some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (e.  g.,  an  apocryphal 
€k)spel  or  some  other),  and  may  have  been  afterwiuxi  trans- 
ferred to  Luke  vL  4,  as  having  an  affinity  with  the  context 
there.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves  which  Christ 
might  not  have  uttered  imder  certain  circumstances  j  for  their 
import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made  prominent ;  viz., 
that  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  one  acts.  The 
force  of  the  passage  is,  "  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times 
and  places,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  who  feels  himself 
free  from  the  Old  Testament  Sabbatical  law.  But  he  who, 
while  acknowledging  that  law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by 
outward  motives  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man  ; 
the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating  his  consdenoe  for 
the  sake  of  an  external  good^  he  pronoimces  his  own  con- 
denmation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  however,  whether  this  narra- 
tive does  not  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability;  whether, 
under  the  specified  circumstances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day,  among  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath.  Again, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pronounced  such 
labour  in  anywise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  special  duty.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any 
other,  would  have  laid  hun  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning 
the  law.  He  looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely 
ordained  part  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as, 

'  In  the  CocL  Camt,  (Cod.  Bezse)  this  passage  immediately  follows 
litike  vi.  4  :  ''  ry  airy  rtiikpq,  deaadfievdQ  riva  IpyaKofievov  rtf  catidrtfi 
ilw€v  aifTif'  dvOputwe,  li  ukv  oUa^  ri  wouX^,  fuiKapio^  cZ*  ei  dk  /ii)  oZ^ac* 
iwiKardparon  xai  irapatarric  fl  rov  vdfiov,*' 

■  Act8ja.S5. 
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fcherefoie,  necessary,  until  the  period  when  the  Tiem.  form  of 
that  kingdom  should  go  into  operation.  Only  in  the  progress 
of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to  follow  from 
the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  and 
until  that  point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  conscientious  observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed 
the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed,  but  it  was  because  they  took  the 
law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and  surroimded  its  observance 
with  difficulties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental  point,  that  all 
true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love;  but  still  it 
was  obedience  to  the  Imo,  He  gave,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen, 
irUimations  only  of  that  higher  period  in  which  the  law  was  to 
be  done  away;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be 
understood  through  his  own  Spirit,  after  his  work  upon  earth 
was  done.  Hence  he  certainly  could  have  pronoxmced  no 
action  good  in  which  man's  will  allowed  itself  to  anticipate 
Ood's  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded  on  motives  imder- 
stood  by  nobody,  wluch  might  have  injuriously  affected  the 
religious  convictions  of  others.  Paul  lays  down  qmte  a  con- 
trary rule  in  1  Cor.  viiL  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  iu  such 
a  way  in  other  cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either 
internal  or  external  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  difference  between  mere  individual  inven- 
tions and  the  genuine  historical  traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 

We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his 
relations  to  the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  <firectly  sug- 
gested by  it,  from  which  the  weightiest  consequences  may  be 
deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with 
its  fulfilment,  the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christians 
above  all  the  prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the 
kernel  from  its  perishable  shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  tem- 
porary veil,  the  truth  which  lay  in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  Old 
Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  principle  to  indivi- 
dual cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret,  in 
Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate 
his  Messianic  world  dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the 
results  at  which  we  have  already  arrived  may  find  further 
confirmation. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

NEW  FOBM  OF  THE  IDEA.  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC 

KING. 

§  68. — The  Names  Son  op  God  and  Son  op  Man. 

Our  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic 
Xing,  is  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  may  entertain 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  itself  and  of  its  process  of  develop- 
ment. In  reference  to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to 
the  existing  Jewish  conceptions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in&ised 
into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  regenerating  element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Mem — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  he  used  them  in  a  &t 
higher  sense  than  was  current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously 
employed  them  antithetically :  they  contain  correlative  ideas, 
and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  apart  from  their  recipro- 
cal relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt,  xvi  16;  xxvi.  63;  John  L 
50^  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  ciurent  theological  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  ^^ Son  of  Cfod^* 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  best 
adapted  to  denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  King. 
The  name  "/SW  of  Mem''  involves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the 
description  of  the  Messiah  in  Dan.  vii  (further  illustrated  in 
Christ's  last  words  before  the  high-priests.  Matt.  xxvi.  64); 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not  among  the  more  usual 
or  best-known  titles  of  MessiaL  This  may  explain  why,* 
when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  &ct  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [viz.  his  approaching  death]  which 
did  not  accord  with  |)revailing  ideas,  that  his  hearers  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  "^d  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title 
some  other  person  than  the  Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of 
the  apostles  for  that  purpose;  and,  indeed,  nowhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  in  that 
of  Stephen  (Acts  viL  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it  is  probable, 
as  Olshmaen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immediate 
and  vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  human 
form. 

§  59.— /iBjpof*  of  the  TUU  Son  op  Man,  as  u$ed  hy  Christ  hmtetf.-^ 
Ejection  of  Alexcmdrian  and  other  Analogies, 

Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing, with  an  obvious  predilection,  the  less-known  Measianio 
•  John  xii.  34, 
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title.  Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  be  used  it  moi^  fre- 
quently because  of  its  less  obvious  application,  in  order,  at 
£rst,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  recognize  bim  as  Messiah; 
still  we  should  not  have  a  su£Ebient  explanaticoi  of  his  employ- 
ing it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically.'*  "Wie  find  a  better 
reason  for  it  in  Chxist*s  oonscious  relation  to  the  human  race ; 
a  relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called 
himself  the  ''  Son  of  Man'*  because  he  had  appeared  aa  a  man; 
because  he  belonged  to  mankind;  because  he  had  done  such 
great  things  even  ior  humcm  nature  (Matt.  ix.  8);  because  he 
was  to  glonfy  that  nature ;  because  he  was  himself  the  realized 
ide^  of  humanity.^ 

«  I  miiBt  differ  herefrom  Scholten,  LilcJse,  Von  Coin  (Bibl.  Dogm.  ii.  16); 
and  StravM  (Leben  Jesu) ;  and  ftgree  -mihSefdeiermaeher,  Tholwk,  OUhoM' 
sm,  and  Klmg  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836,  i.  187).  Jiistlj  says  Sckleimnaoher 
of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,''  '*  Christ  would  not  have  adopted  it  had  he 
not  been  conscious  of  a  complete  participation  in  human  nature.  Its 
application  would  have  been  pointless,  however,  had  he  not  used  it  in  a 
seDse  in2q)plicaUe  to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the 
distineiive  difSsrences  between  him  and  them,"  (Dogmatik,  ii.  91, 8rd  ed.) 
CeaciaiEly  there  is  manifest^  in  the  <^ten-repeated  ezpcessions,  sayings,  and 
proverbs  uttered  by  Christ,  more  the  impression  of  an  original  and  creative 
mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  to  his 
hand,  by  his  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  tm  merits  of  the  great  man 
whose  words  we  have  just  quoted,  that  he  vindicated  this  truth  in  many 
ways  in  opposition  to  a  shallow  theology.  The  unclean  spirit  whi<^  he 
banished  is  now  endeavouring,  with  seven  others  worse  than  himself,  to 
take  possession  of  this  age;  in  which  endeavour,  please  God,  he  will  not 
succeed. 

▼  Gonf.  Matt.  xii.  8 ;  John  i.  52 ;  iii.  18  ;  v.  27  ;  vi.  53.  He  «»oe  of 
the  first  passage  in  John  (i.  52)  is,  that  Christ  wo\ild  glorify  hunanity  by 
restoring  its  fellowship  with  celestial  powers.  The  second  (iii.  13)  imports 
that  he  reveals  his  Divine  b^ng  in  human  nature,  and  lives  in  heaven  as 
man.  The  third  (v.  27),  that  as  man  he  will  ju<%e  the  husuui  race.  The 
fourth  (vi.  53),  that  we  must  thoroughly  take  to  ourselves  and  be  pene- 
trated by  the  flesh  and  blood  («.  e,  the  pure  humanity,  the  form  of  which 
he  assuxned  to  reveal  the  Divine)  of  him  who  can  be  called  7)mm»  in  a  sense 
that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  and  who  himself  has  incaranted  the 
Divinity.  (On  the  passage  ftom  Matt,  see  p.  92.)  In  Matt.  iz.  8,  there 
is,  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  human  nature  is  glorified  in  Christ,  an 
intimation  of  what  is  ei^x^essed  in  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  m  Christ's 
seneeof  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Ihis  ^nphatic  title  of  the  Bon  of  Man 
sroears  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  both  in  the  syw^tical  Grospels  and 
Joim,  that  its  deeper  sense,  although  not  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  the 
pMHBJgeB  in  the  toimer,  is  &r  more  vividly  ^sessed  in  Jo^.  Yet  if  it 
were  the  oaae  (as  has  been  said)  that  John,  fcdlowing  the  prevalent  opinion, 
dfiayied  to  reporesent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and, 
leaving  ihe  human  nature  in  the  back-ground,  to  present  the  Divine  con- 
Bpicuoualy,  he  could  not  have  used  this  tiUe  eo  frequentlvr^  There  is  i 
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We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title  any 
trace  of  the  Alexandrian  Theologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of 
humanity  in  the  Logoa,  of  Philda^  distinction  between  the  idea 
of  humanity  and  its  manifestation  (or  the  Cabbalistic  Adam 
Ga/d/mm)\  notwithstanding  it  was  not  by  accident  that  so 
many  ideal  elements,  formed  from  a  commingling  of  Judaism 
and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  departure  to  the  realimh 
of  Christianity;  although  this  last  was  groimded  on  the  highest 
fiujt  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  is, 
perhaps,  allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of 
Messiah  as  the  "second  Adam;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was 
not  led  by  the  latter  fact  to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we 
suppose  that  the  name,  although  used  by  the  prophets,  received 
its  loftier  and  more  profound  significance  from  Christ's  own 
Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent  of  all  other 
sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in  any 
man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself 
absolutely  Man.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to 
style  himself,  indicated  thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other 
sons  of  men — the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "Son  of  God"  and  " Son  of  Man,"  therefore, 
bear  evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we 
conclude  that  as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human 
personality,  so  he  employed  the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine; 
and  that  as  he  attax^hed  a  sense  far  more  profound  than  was 
common  to  the  former  title,  so  he  ascribed  a  deeper  meaning 
than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60. — Iiitvport  of  ike  Tide  Son  op  God. 
(1.)  John's  Sense  of  the  Title  accordant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of 
the  others,  for  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  espe- 
cially to  the  indwelling  within  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It 
does  not,  however  (as  some  suppose),  follow  from  this  that 
John,  consciously  or  imconsdously,  remodelled  the  discourses 
of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theology.  The  fiwst 
may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e.  g,  his  more  in- 
timate connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness 

trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  John,  nor  can  his  preference  for  the  expression 
be  attributed  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  we  can  detect 
in  John,  in  tms  respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain 
emphatic  expressions,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  p^t^son  of  Christ. 
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of  his  mind ;  moreover,  *tlie  discourses  recorded  by  him  are 
longer  and  more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than 
thofie  given  by  the  other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too, 
with  which  he  sets  forth  the  pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  such  a  reproacL 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists which  involve  the  idea  of  the  "  Son  of  God  "  in  John's 
sense,  we  shall  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was 
derived  immediately  from  Christ  himself  Now  Matt.  xL  27, 
'^  No  mom  krwweth  the  Son  lut  the  Father,  neither  hnoweth  cmy 
mom  the  Fosther  sa/ve  the  Son^  is  just  such  a  passage.  It  inti- 
mates precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to  him 
by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  So,  also,  the  question  propounded 
by  Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  ^^WhU  think  ye  of  the  Christ  9  whose 
Son  tahe?"*  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them 
to  conceive  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than 
they  were  accustomed  to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion 
(Matt.  viiL  5),  who  deemed  his  roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and 
begged  him,  without  approaching  his  abode,  to  heal  the  sick 
servant  by  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as  a  superior  being 
who  had  ministering  spirits  at  command.  He  evidently  did 
not  form  his  idea  of  Clmst  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  (verse  9) 
of  the  impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the 
accounts  of  others,  or  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's 
person  and  labours)  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  character 
and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.^  But  Christ  (who  always 
rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him  from  erroneous 
views^)  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but  held  his 
£uth  up  as  a  model 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ,  presented  in  the 
synoptical  G<^pels,  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human 
nature,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  Ebionitish  conceptions. 
A  manifestation  so  extraordinary  presupposes  an  inward  essence 
such  as  that  which  John's  Gospel  fully  imfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  oonfirmed  by  Paul's. 
Nor  could  the  origin  of  FcmTs  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  be  explained,  unless  Christ  himself  had  given  statements 
oorrespondit^  to  those  recorded  in  John's  GospeL     So,  too,  the 

"^  The  whole  account  bean  the  mimitable  stamp  of  historical  truth. 
*  Luke  xi.  27 ;  xviii.  19. 
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vorioas  tlieologioal  tendencies  that  developed  themselves  afiber 
the  apoBt(^c  age,  presuppose  a  turn  of  thought  intennediale 
between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Matthew  and  that;  of 
Paid.  Precisely  snoh  an  intermediate  point  was  ocoapied  by 
John.y 


PART  11. 

TStE  MEANS  AND  INSTRUMENTS  OF  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   THi:  MEANS  OF  CHftlST  IN  GENISLAIi. 
§  61.— 0%m<  a  Spiritual  Teacher. 

As  tl^  ^ngdom  which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  a 
gqpiritiial  cwoe,  intended  to  devel<^  itself  oatwardly  from 
within^  so  t^  Means  which  he  employed  m  its  foundation 
were  entiBely  of  a  sjaritual  nature.  In  his  declaration  before 
Pyate/  after  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  setting  up 
an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2)  that  he  ^was 
Ki/ngm  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  crnne  ink)  the 
world  to  testify  of  the  truith.  These  three  propositions,  taken 
together,  set  forth  Im  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by 
worldly  means,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  trutL  But  he 
testified  of  the  truth  by  his  whole  life,  by  his  words  and  works^ 
comprising  the  entire  self-revelati<m  of  Him  who  could  say, 
"/  am  the  TrvOhT 

Inasmfuch,  ther^ore,  as  he  himself  designates  the  t^sdmcmy 
of  the  troth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  ;  inasmuch, 
also,  as  he  appeared  first  as  Prophet,  in  order  to  lead  those 
who  recognized  him  as  such,  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah 
and  Theocratic  King,  we  must  treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or 
of  his  excise  of  the  office  of  Divine  Teacher,  as  the  Ihstru- 
ment  by  which  he  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  rdgn  among 
men. 

^  Liicke  has  justly  remarked  upon  the  difference  between  the  classic^ 
creative  tendencies  of  the  apostdic  times,  and  the  later  imitations  of  them. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  former  and  the  latter  is  distinctly  marked. 
The  later  development  of  Christian  doctrine  presupposes  the  different 
apostolic  types  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  that  of  Jomu  It  is,  therefore^ 
utterly  tmhistorical  to  seek  the  origin  of  such  a  Gkspel  as  John's  in  later 
Church  developments  (as  some  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  utterly 
destitute  of  the  harmonious  unity  of  Christian  spiritual  elements  that 
distinguishes  the  former.  ■  John  xviii.  33-38. 
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§  62. — Different  7Jh£atr€8  of  OhHa^ 8  LaJbo^ 

Christ  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres, 
Cblilee  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  Taried  accord^ 
ingly.  That  carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by 
Paul*  -with  the  Greek  pride  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews 
everywhere,  whether  in  Galilee  or  Jerusalem,  and  added  pre- 
sumption to  their  narrow-mindedness,  proved,  indeed,  in  bol^L 
places,  the  greatest  hinderance  to  their  reception  of  the  words  of 
Christ.  This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  great  outlines,  in  embracing  not  only  the  domi- 
nant Pharisaic  party  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee^ 
under  the  general  conception  of  'louSaTot.^ 

Yet,  as  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of 
mind^  and  were  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  Phar&aism  than 
those  of  Jerusalem,  they  must  naturally  have  been  more  sus- 
ceptible to  his  instructions.  But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be 
held  in  honour  in  his  own  country  ;  nor  was  the  narrow-minded, 
carnal  supematuralism  of  the  G^aJileans  likely  to  recognize  in 
the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  the  man  sent  of  God.  It 
was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Theo<»ucy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  he  ibund  a 
better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.^ 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gal^ered 
together  from  aU  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in 
GraJilee,  where  he  spoke  to  the  people,  clusta^  in  more  or  less 
numerous  groups  about  him,  especially  as  he  walked  along  the 
shores  of  Genesareth,  <^t  the  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  pablio 
teacher  lay. 

§  63. — Choice  cmd  Travnmg  of  the  Apostles  to  he  svlordimUe  Teachers, 

Those  who  had  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  feU  off! 
one  by  one,  and  left  around  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of 
susceptible  souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted  ; 
by  him,  and  more  and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A 
doser  [the  closest]  circle  still  was  formed  of  his  constant  com- 
panions, the  Apostles.  As  the  seed  which  ho  sowed  was 
received  and  developed  so  diflBsrently  in  the  soils  of  different 
minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be  thoroughly 
oom|»*ci!iended  until  his  work  upon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would 
hand  down  to  posterity  a  very  imperfect  image  of  himself  and 
•  1  Cor.  i.  22.         »»  See  John's  Gospel,  passim.        *  Jolnriy.  44i  45 
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his  doctrines,  and  tHat  the  necessary  instrument  for  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  truth, 
would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded 
against  this  result  by  transmitting  his  doctrine  to  all  after-ages 
in  a  form  written  by  himself.  And  had  He,  in  whom  the 
Divine  and  the  human  were  combined  in  unbroken  harmony^ 
intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have  given  to  the  Ghurdi 
the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfect  form,  "Well 
was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  development  which  God 
intended  for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not 
done.  The  truth  of  God  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed 
and  absolute  form,  but  in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations, 
designed  to  complete  each  other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp 
at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and  man's  imperfection,  were  to  be 
developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds,  in  free  and  lively 
appropriation  of  what  GrOD  had  given  by  his  spirit.  This  will 
appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself.  At 
present  we  content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.  Christ's 
declaration,  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  prqfUeth 
7u>tkmg^^  and  his  emphatic  rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that, 
without  thought  of  the  Spirit,  deified  only  his  outward  form,* 
may  serve  to  guard  all  after-ages  against  that  tendency  to  deify 
the  form  which  is  so  fiital  a  bar  against  all  recognition  of  the 
essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce  such  a 
tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  hand  ? 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule 
of  doctrine  for  all  ages,  written  by  himself  it  was  the  more 
necessary  for  him  to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to 
posterity  a  correct  image  of  himself  and  his  teaching.  Such 
organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their  training  constituted  no 
unimportant  part  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

CHAPTER  II. 

CHBIST's  mode  of  teaching  m  BEQABD  to  its  METHOD  AND 

FORM.      A.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64. — His  mode  of  Teachmg  adapted  to  the  Stamd-poiaU  of  his  ffearert, 
We  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself  for 
the  prindples  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  adopted  it. 

•>  John  vi.  63.  «  Luke  xi.  27* 
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Such  an  intiniation  may  be  foimd  in  Matt.  xiiL  52.  After 
lie  had  uttered  and  expounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that 
they  understood  him,  he  continued  :  "  From  the  example  I 
have  given  you,  in  thus  making  hidden  truths  clear  by  means 
of  parables,  ye  may  learn  that  efoery  scribe  who  is  instructed  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heamen  is  like  a  householder,  who  bri/ngeth  forth 
out  of  his  Vreaxure  things  new  omd  oW^  As  a  householder  shows 
his  visitors  his  jewels;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation,  the 
modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to 
the  rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  mani- 
festation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of 
knowledge  truths  old  and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers 
from,  the  old  and  usual  to  the  new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly 
unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate  and  slavish  adherence 
to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were  to  adapt 
themselves  fr^ly  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of 
form.  In  a  word,  Christ  himself  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model 
for  his  disdples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  pa/tOr 
boUc  mode  of  teaching  which  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find 
in  it  an  important  reason  for  the  frequent  use  which  he  made 
of  figures  and  similitudes.  It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring 
new  and  higher  truths  vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
by  means  of  illustrations  drawn  from  objects  familiar  to  them 
in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features 
of  his  mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his  habit  of  leading  his 
hearers,  step  by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  that  of  the  New ;  adapting  himself  to  the  old  repre- 
sentations and  the  Jewish  modes  of  tiiiought  and  speech  derived 
from  them  (especially  those  which  referred  to  Messiah's 
kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  under  the  ancient 
and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  dooommodation  to  forms  finds  its 
explanation  here. 

f  65.— iris  Teaching  prtteiUed  Seedt  and  SUmukmti  qf  Thought. 
Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John  xvi  2S)  that  up  to  that 
time  he  had  veiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was 
approaching  when  he  should  dedare  plabily  and  openly  all  that 
he  had  to  tell  them  of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that 
they  would  be  enabled,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illu 
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ndnating  Spirit,  to  develop  from  his  discourses  the  bidden 
truths  which  thej  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore,  by  no  means 
surprise  us  to  find  tiiat  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  -words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries  ;  such  a  result, 
indeed,  was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  would  not  have 
been  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  had  not  his  words,  lilco 
his  works,  with  all  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  contained  some  things  that  were  inexplicable  ;  had  they 
not  borne  concealed  within  them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  deve- 
lopment, reserved  for  fiiture  ages  to  unfold.  It  is  iMa  feature 
(and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their  representations  of  it) 
which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teachers  of  men. 
Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him ;  their  only 
task  need  be,  by  taking  him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  better  how  to  bring  fortii  the  treasures  that 
lie  concealed  in  him.^ 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parages, 
proverbs,  maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur 
men's  minds  to  profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Divine 
consciousness  within,  and  so  teach  them  to  wnderaUmd  that 
whidi  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental  stimulus.  It  was  designed 
to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of  his  hearers  truths 
perhaps  as  yet  not  folly  intelligible,  bat  which  would  grow- 
clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  within  them,  and  become 
an  ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light.  His  doctrine  was 
not  to  be  propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  traditi<»i,  but  to  be 
received  as  a  living  Spirit  by  willing  minds,  aiul  brought  out 
into  foil  consciousness,  according  to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual 
activity.  Its  individual  parts,  too,  were  only  to  be  appre- 
hended in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  complete  connection  of 
that  higher  consciouaness  which  He  was  to  call  forth  in  man. 
The  form  of  teadiing  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible 
minds  to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the 
discovery  of  ever4ncreasn^  treasures. 

§  66. — Its  JtesiUts  dependcfrU  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Bearers. 
But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  soseepti- 
biHty  of  the  hearers.    So  fiur  as  they  hung^ed  for  true  spiritual 
food,  so  fer  as  the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought, 

'  SdUeiermacher  aays  beautifully  (ChrisUiche  Sittenlehre,  p.  72),  that  all 
our  progress  [in  Divine  knowledge]  must  consist  solely  in  more  correctlT 
understanding  and  more  completely  appropriating  to  ourselves  that  whl<& 
is  in  Christ. 
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and  so  fer  only,  it  revealed  new  riches.  Those  with  whom 
this  was  reaUy  the  case  were  accnstcHned  to  wait  until  the 
throng  had  left  their  Master,  or,  gathering  round  him  in  a 
narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer  light  on 
points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  described 
in  Mark  iv.  10,  shows  ns  that  others  besides  the  ttoehe  apostles 
were  named  axcimg  those  who  remained  behind  to  ask  him 
quesidons  after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  sudi 
qoestioiffi  a.fiK)rd  the  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  imparting  more 
thoroo^  instruction,  but  those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer 
them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closer  fellowship  with  him.  He 
became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that  were  longing  for 
salTatkm. 

The  greater  nimiber,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not 
troable  themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the 
kemeL  Yet  they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had 
vmderstood  rwthing;  they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from 
CSirist  (as  they  might  from  other  religious  teachers)  and  thwk 
tiiey  comprehended  them,  while  they  did  not.  And  so,  in 
proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the  parables  of 
Ohnst  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  them  from 
ethers,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  £uilt,  to  remain 
in  darkness.  The  pearis,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be 
cast  before  swine.  Thus,  like  those  "hard  sayings "s  which 
were  to  some  the  "words  of  Life,"  and  to  others  an  insuj^rtable 
"  oSieacey'  the  parables  served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of 
Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and 
the  mialtitude  had  departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth 
gathered  about  him  to  ask  its  interpretation.^  He  expressed 
his  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to  learn  the  true  sense  of 
his  words,  and  said :  "  Unto  you  it  is  given^  to  know  the  mysteries 
ofiheMngdom  of  God,  btU  to  osiers  in  parables  [without  the 
explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that  they 
may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  hear.**  There  is  here  expressed  a 
moral  necessity,  -a  judgment  of  GrOD,  that  those  who  were 
destitute  of  the  right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without 
which  the  Divine  "drawing"  is  in  vain),  could  understand 

9  John  vi.  60.  ^  Luke  viii.  10  ;  Mark  iv.  11. 

'  Le.f  they  followed  the  inward  "  drawing  of  God"  (John  vi.  44, 46),  and 
thence  became  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions. 
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nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord  which  they  saw  and  heard. 
So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  were,  the  whole  life  of  Christy 
according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained  to  them  an  inex- 
plicable parable. J  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "the  others,^ 
with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciple^  are  styled 
by  Mark  (iv.  11)  "those  that  <3we  without'^  The  simplest  way 
to  interpret  this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not 
enter  to  ask  a  solution  of  what  they  had  not  understood;  it 
may  mean  those  who  were  outside  of  the  narrower  fellowdiip 
around  Christ;  but  in  either  sense  the  result  is  the  same.^ 

"  The  mystery,*'  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something 
hidden  from  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to  them, 
and  to  all  who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition, 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Aiid  this  is  the  case  with  aU 
truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom,  however  simple  and  dear 
they  may  seem  to  those  whose  ioner  life  has  made  them  at 
home  in  it. 

Afber  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he 
took  occasion,  from  this  particular  case,  to  impress  upon  them 

J  According  to  Mark  and  Ltike,  the  disciples  asked  of  Christ  the  meanwnff 
of  the  parable ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiii.  10),  they  inquired  why  he 
spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables.  In  Luke  there  is  only  an  allusion  to 
Isai.  vi.  9 ;  in  Matthew  the  passage  is  cited  in  fuU.  In  both  respects  the 
statement  in  Mark  and  Luke  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  and  original. 
The  apostles  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to 
find  out  Christ's  motive  for  uttering  them  ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply  did  state 
that  motive,  it  was  perhaps  implied  in  the  question.  The  full  quotation  of 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  a  natural  change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's 
habit,  ^e  connection  is  well  preserved  in  Matthew,  and  the  difference 
between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merebr  formal ;  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  ground  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  Matthew  simply  worked  out 
Mark's  account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  naturally 
thus :  in  answer  to  the  question  why  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parablesy 
Christ  replied  (v.  11),  tlukt  it  was  not  given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  reason,  founded  in  their 
moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  t.  18,  the  Divine 
sentence,  that  "  on  account  of  their  stupidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in 
parables.''  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  here/  nor  is  any  arbitraiy  pro- 
cedure attributed  to  Christ ;  for,  in  &ct,  the  narables  served  to  veU  as  w^ 
as  to  reveal;  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  moral 
disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  expresn<m  of  Chriii  in  this 
passage,  the  &ct  that  Luke  speaks  of  "  mysteries"  in  the  plural,  and  Mark 
of ''  mystery  "  in  the  singular,  contributes,  at  any  rate,  to  its  elucidation. 
We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of  Paul's  teaching  are  to  be 
found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ;  this  passage  contains  Paul's  wh(3e  doctrine 
of  the  relation  of  the  natural  mind  to  the  Imowledge  of  Divine  things ;  e,g^ 
1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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the  general  lesson  that  everything  depended  on  the  spirit  in 
which  they  received  his  words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them) 
to  hide  his  light,  but  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  men.  It 
was  his  calliiig  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  (Mark  iv.  21). 
(He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it.)  The 
truth  which  he  had  obscurely  intimated  was'  to  imfold  itself 
for  the  instruction  of  all  mankind  (v.  22;  dL  John  xvi.  25). 
Yet  the  organs  who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have 
"  heari/ng  ewrs  "  (v.  23).  And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  "  Take  heed, 
therefore,  what  ye  hea/r  (be  not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who 
perceive  only  the  outward  word) ;  \md  unto  you  ^uU  hear  shall 
more  he  given  (my  revelations  to  you  wiU  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  susceptibility  with  which  you  appropriate  the  truths 
which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  with  the  general 
law,i  "Whosoever  has — ^in  reality  has — ^whosoever  has  made  to 
himself  a  living  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to 
him  shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it 
only  as  something  dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which 
he  seems  to  have,  but  reaUy  has  not.""*  His  knowledge, 
tmspiritual  and  dead,  will  turn  out  to  be  worthless — ^the  shell 
without  the  kernel 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a 
proverb  of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  appli- 
cation. But  the  proofs  that  have  been  offered*^  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point ; 
and  in  feet,  it  would  be  hardly  true  applied  to  temporal  pos- 
sessions, for  the  poor  man  can  increase  his  small  store  by 
industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,  without  those  qualities, 
may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  fully 
true  only  in  an  ethicsJ  sense;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not 
material  possessions.  Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must 
refer,  not  to  mere  possession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and 
can  only  mean  that  he  who  holds  property,  as  his  ovm,  will  not 
keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but  gain  more  with  it;  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  what  he  has,  wiU 
lose  it.  Thus  understood,  the  words  are  not  only  fiilly  appli- 
cable to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  manifold  relations 
in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercotu:^  with  their 

»  Mark  iv.  25  ;  Luke  viii.  18  ;  Matt.  xiii.  12. 

■  I  must  hold  o  BokH  ix^iv  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Luke  viii.  18,  in 
Bpite  of  what  De  Wette  says  to  the  contrary. 

■  Conf.  Wetstcin  on  Matt.  xiii.  12. 
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Master,  received  but  IMe;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  oa 
their  hearts.  They  did  not,  like  the  multitude,  recdve  the 
word  only  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly 
and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus  was  laid  within  thssa. 
the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

§  67. — Sis  Mode  of  Teaching  corresponds  to  the  Qenercd  Lam  of  DeodopmetU 
of  the  Kvagdom  of  God. 

It  was,  then,  according  to  Christ's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim. 
and  law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things 
in  the  human  mind,  and  to  make  further  communications  in. 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  living  appropriation  that  might  be 
made  of  what  was  given.  And  this  corresponds  with  the 
general  laws  established  by  Christ  for  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  his  law  that  choice  must  be  made^  by 
the  free  determination  of  the  will,  between  GrOD  and  the  world, 
before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  thiugs  (which  may  exist 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  God),  and 
the  emotions  of  love®  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that 
susceptibiHty,  can  arise  in  the  himian  heart.  The  heart  tends 
to  the  poiut  from  whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest 
good).P  The  sense  for  the  Divine,  the  inward  light,  rwust 
shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguish  it,  the  darkness  must 
be  total  Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestation,  can  find  no 
entrance.  The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the  light- 
perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened.^  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil, 
before  the  seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  And  so  he  constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that 
they  could  not  understand  him  in  their  existing  state  of  mind. 
He  who  wiU  not  follow  the  Divine  "drawing  "  (revealed  in  his 
dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never  attain  to  feith  iu 
Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words.  The 
carnal  mind  can  find  nothiag  in  him.^  The  form  of  his 
language  (so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it^)  appeared 
incomprehensible,  because  its  irwport,  the  truth  of  G^D,  could 
noi.'be  apprehended  by  souls  estranged  from  Him.  The  form 
and  the  substance  were  alike  paradoxical  to  them.     The 

°  PcLScai  (Art  de  Persuader),  "qu'il  fe.nt  aimer  les  choaes  divineB,  pour 
les  connaltre."     Beautifolly  said.  p  Matt.  vi.  21. 

9  Luke  xii.  34;  Matt.  vi.  22.  '  John  id.  44. 

■  John  viii.  33,  44.  In  v.  43,  XaXta  expresses  the  nwde  o£  speaking. 
The  substcmce  is  expressed  by  Xoyoc.     See  lAlMs  excellent  remarks  on  the 
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uncongeuM  soul  found  his  mode  of  speaMng  strange  and 
foreign;  it  is  foreign  no  more  when  the  spirit,  through  its 
newly-roused  sense  for  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  words  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
a  sympathy  for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agree  with  John  in  regard 
to  the  :^damental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

B.  Christ's  use  op  paeables. 

§  68. — Idea  of  the  Parable, — Distinction  between  PardbUf  FaJtiU,  ami 
Mythus. 

Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in 
some  degree  determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals. 
We  may  find  in  this  one  reason  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and 
we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his  freedom  of  mind  and  crea- 
tive originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own  purposes  a  form 
of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the  Jews. 
But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
it  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to 
the  people  around  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  commimicating 
trutL  Not  inaptly  as  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the 
parables  of  Christ's  discourses  to  the  parabolic  character  of  his 
whole  manifestation,  representing,  as  it  did,  the  supernatural 
in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through 
which  the  truths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly 
exhibited  by  means  of  special  relations  of  common*  life,  taken 
either  from  nature  or  the  world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth 
is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of  a  particular  fiict,  or  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  commonly  derived  from  the  lower  sphere  of 
life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  inferior 
animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those 
parables  which  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  natm'e 
are  groimded  on  the  typical  relations  that  exist  ^  between 
Nature  and  Spirit.     So,  in  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ 

*  ^i6ti  Kal  b  ILvpiog  ovk  lav  KOfffUKb^j  a>£  Koafiixbc  etc  &v9putirovc  ^\Oiy» 
— Strom,  vi.  677. 

■  "  It  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  parables,  as  used  by  Christ,  had  the 
significance  of  thdr  lypes.  Natore,  as  she  has  disclosed  herself  to  the  mind 
of  man,  must  in  them  bear  witness  of  Spirit."  Steffena  (Eeligionsphilo- 
sophie,  i.  146.)  And  so  ScheUing,  on  the  relation  between  Nature  and 
SSstory,  "They  are  to  each  other  parable  and  interpretation."  (Philos. 
Schriften,  1809,  457.) 
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finds  a  type  of  the  relation  between  himself  and  those  who  are 
members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine.  The  law  whose 
realUy  ^ds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged  and 
typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  the.fable  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the 
parable,  as  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the 
latter,  especially  as  Christ  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fiible,  as 
used  by  u^sop,  so  far  forth  as  both  difier  from  the  Myth/us  (an 
unconscious  invention),  by  employing  statements  of  fact,  not 
pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  coverings  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is 
distinguished  from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  quali- 
ties or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  {e.  g.,  those  of  men  to  brutes)  ;  while,  in  the  former,  the 
lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distract  from  the  higher  on^ 
which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  beings  and  powers  thus 
introduced  always  foUow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their 
acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  6.  g.^ 
when  brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting 
like  men ;  but  the  representations  of  the  parable  always  corre- 
spond to  the  facts  of  nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and 
domestic  life,  and  remind  the  hearer  of  events  and  phenomena 
within  his  own  experience.  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes, 
as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
trivance ;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employs  the  sheep  in 
one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies  in 
what  has  already  been  remarked;  brutes  introduced  in  the 
parable  act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two 
spheres  of  nature  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  o^  as  these  could  furnish  no 
appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  Idng- 
dom  of  God.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  by  an  impulse  of 
their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order, 
Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined 
to  rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior 
race  may  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  still  higher  relations 
of  the  former  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Christ  employs  the  connexion  of  she^  and  the 
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tkeipherd  to  give  a  Tivid  image  of  the  relations  of  htunan  souls 
to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  ground  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and 
fitble,  both  in  i^eform  and  in  the  syJbstomoe.  In  the  form,  be- 
cause the  parable  intends  that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the 
occurrences  of  every-day  life  shall  be  associated  -with  higher 
truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them,  but  preserve  them 
constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  bemuse,  although 
single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  points  of 
likeness  in  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality 
in  general,  for  tlus,  like  religion,  is  too  lofby  to  be  thus  illus- 
trated), the  digniiy  of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  be 
essentially  lowered  by  transferring  it  to  a  class  of  beings 
entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualities. 

§  69. — Order  in  vMck  Ihe  Pao'dbleB  were  Ddwered, — Their  Perfectixm, — 
Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 
We  find  many  parables  placed  together  in  Matthew  xiii.  ; 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that 
Christ  uttered  so  many  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  can 
readily  conceive  that  he  should  use  various  parables  in  succes- 
sion in  order  to  present  the  same  truth,  or  several  closely 
related  truths,  in  different  forms ;  this  variety  would  tend  to 
excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by  such 
various  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  be- 
holder's eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus 
to  imprint  it  indelibly  upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
suppc^ed  that  Christ  delivered  a  succession  of  parables  different 
both  in  form  and  matter,  or,  if  somewhat  alike  in  form,  different 
in  scope  and  design;  for  this  could  only  have  confused  tho 
minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  frustrated  the  very  purpose  of 
this  mode  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  perfection. 
of  the  parable,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  In  the 
first  place,  the  faud  selected  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should 
be  perfectly  adapted,  in  its  own  nature,  to  give  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  higher  truth;  and,  secondly,  the  individual 
traits  of  the  lower  feet  itself  should  be  clearly  ^  exhibited 
according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand  the  pa- 
rables correctly,  we  must  endeavoiu*  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  parabolic  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and 
refer  all  the  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to 
give  roimdness  and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  lower 
fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtaining  a  xaore  many-sided  view  of  th 
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one  truth,  the  higher  sphere  corresponding  to  the  lower  in 
more  respects  than  one  (e.  g.,  the  parables  of  the  Bh&ph&rd  and 
the  sfywer) ;  but  "we  must  never  seek  the  perfection  of  l^e  pa- 
rables of  Christ  in  giving  significaney,  apart  from  the  propCT 
pomt  of  o<Hnparison,  to  the  pa^s  of  the  narrative  which  were 
merely  intended  to  complete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  one  truth  to  a  vaaiety  of  particulars,  can  only 
embarrass  instead  of  aesi&ting  it,  and  must  thus  frustrate  the 
very  adm  of  the  paxttble  itseK  Such  a  procedure  would  open  a 
wide  field  for  arbitrary  interpretation,  and  could  not  fail  to  lead 
the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  paa^bles  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  con- 
nectacms  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

§  70. — Christ^s  Teachmg  w>t  eoififined  to  Parables,  hut  conveyed  also  in 
longer  Discowses. 

It  followed,  not  only  from  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching, 
but  also  from  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation,  whose 
seeds  he  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  he  used 
pithy  and  sententious  sayings  and  aphorisms  instead  of  length- 
ened eidiibitions  of  doctrine.  They  were  intended  to  be 
retained  in  ever  vivid  recollection,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
sepamtion,  to  contain  the  germs  of  an  organically  connected 
system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and  the 
historian  find  the  difficulty  of  placing  these  in  their  proper 
relations  and  occasions,  increa^d  by  the  fact  that  the  aocounts 
of  the  first  three  Evangelists  arrange  and  present  them  in  dif- 
ferent connections  of  thought.  The  Church,  however,  has  lost 
nothing  by  this  ;  it  only  establishes  the  doctrine  that  the  truths 
uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  apprehension  and  applica- 
tion. Yet  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  Christ 
taught  only  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  suppo- 
sition, in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  em- 
ployed longer  and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the 
instruction  of  the  circles  of  disciples  who  had  received  impres- 
sions from  him  and  gathered  themselves  about  his  person ;  and, 
besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded  by  the  first  three 
Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  We 
shall  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71.^-/o7An*«  Gfospel  contaim  ctdefly  connected  cmdprofownd  Discourses; 
and  Why  f 
We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of 
Christ's  expositions  as  given  by  the  j^^  three  Evangelists,  and 
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as  recorded  by  John,  Some  recent  writers  liave  found  an 
irreooncileable  opposition  between  tbem  both  of  form  and 
sabstance ;  and  bave  condnded  therefrom  either  that  John,  in 
reprodnomg  the  discourses  of  OhriBt  from  memory,  inyolnntarily 
Mended  his  own  subjective  views  with  them,  and  iiiiis  piresented 
doctiines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time  have 
apprehended ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  <not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  GrospeL  They  coniarast  the  tho- 
roughly practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with 
(what  they  call)  the  mystical  character  of  the  discourses 
recorded  by  John.  They  find  everything  in  the  former  simple 
and  intelligible,  while  l^e  latter  abounds  in  paradoxes,  aiid 
seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but 
also  characteristic  of  Christ,  judging  from  his  discourses  as 
given  in  the  other  Gospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the 
Sannon  on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  wbether  it  be 
probable  that  a  mdnd  of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which 
that  discourse  evinces,  could  have  employed  only  (m&  mode  of 
teaching.  A  mind  which  swayed  not  only  simple  and  prac- 
tical souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculative  an  intellect  as 
that  of  Paul,  cotdd  not  but  have  scattOTod  the  elements  of  such 
a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so 
diversely  constituted  and  cultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that 
power  lay  combined^  in  Him  whose  self-revelation  was  the 
origin  of  Christianity  itself  Moreover,  the  other  Gospels  are 
not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical  expressions  akin  to  the 

^  We  should  believe  this  even  if  we  were  to  admit  Wmsf^i  view,  viz., 
that  the  hasis  of  this  Gospel  was  a  coUection  of  the  Xoyia  tqv  Kvpiov  made 
by  John,  and  afterward  wrought  by  another  hand  into  the  form  of  an  histo- 
rical narrative.  But  Weisse's  critical  processes  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely 
arbitrary.  John's  Crospel  is  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  pas- 
sages, which  are  suspicious  both  on  external  and  internal  groimds^  a  work 
of  one  textnre,  not  admitting  of  critical  dec(»nposition.  £i  Matthew,  not 
only  internal  signs,  but  also  historical  traditions,  when  considered  without 
prejudice,  seem  to  distinguish  the  original  and  fundamental  composition 
from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  in 
-vdiom  we  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Papias,  Euseb.  iii.  39),  makes 
mention  of  no  >sudi  thing  in  r^rd  to  John's  Gospel.  He  must  have  known 
the  iKcb,  had  it  been  so,  living  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  adduce 
Papias's  silence  about  John's  Gospel  as  a  testimony  against  its  genuineness ; 
but  his  object,  most  likely,  was  to  give  information  in  regard  to  those 
parts  of  the  narrative  whose  origin  was  not  so  well  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  whereas  John's  Gospel  was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory  there 
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peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e.  g,,  "  Let  the  dead  hwry  tJiei^ 
decd^  Nor  mil  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John  alone 
expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remoYe, 
the  ofifence  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We 
repeat  again,  that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Christ  could 
not  have  been  free  from  paradoxes;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it 
may  have'  been  that  the  Pharisees  were  led  to  report  that  lie 
had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much 
more  abundantly  than  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  his  Gfospel  purely  metaphysical  or  impractical ;  none 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian- Jewish  theology ;  but  every- 
where a  direct  bearing  upon  the  inner  life,  the  Divine  commu- 
nion which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its  form  would  have 
been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as  some  suppose, 
in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly 
composed  of  separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the 
popular  forms  of  speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down 
by  tradition  than  the  more  profound  discussions  which  have 
been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple  who  hung  with  fond 
affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  revelations  in  a 
congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the 
popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's 
impression  upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his 
intercourse  with,  and  vivid  apprehension  of,  Christ  himself 
His  susceptible  nature  appropriated  Christ's  life,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  his  own. 

§  72. — Tht  PairaibU  of  Ike  Shepherd,  *n  Joh/n,  compared  with  the  ParabUa 
in  the  other  OospeU, 

Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral 
tradition.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  more 
abundant  in  the  first  three  €k>spels,  whic^  were  composed  of 
such  traditions,  than  in  John ;  and,  moreover,  the  latter,  pre- 
supposing them  to  be  known,  may  have  had,  in  his  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote  his  Gospel, 
sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.     Yet  the  discourses  of 

V  Had  this  entression  oocnrred  in  John,  it  might  haye  been  cited  ae  a 
■peoimen  of  '^  Aiexandnan  mystidsm." 
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Ciuist,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  by  the  very  peculiarity 
that  gives  rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  iUnstration  of 
the  Spiritual  and  the  Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 
But  real  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  GospeL 
The  illustration  of  the  shepherd  cmd  the  sheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  that 
name  to  it  (ver.  6).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  reli- 
gious truth  vividly  represented  by  a  similitude  taken  from  the 
sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower ^ 
Ghrist  is  likened  to  the  husbandman,  the  Divine  word  to  the 
seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  for  the  word  in 
men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in  which  the  seed 
is  planted ;  so,  in  this  similitdde,  the  relation  of  souls  to  Qhrist 
is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher  who  offers  himself  on  his  own  authority  and 
for  a  bad  purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  thief  who 
does  not  enter  the  sheepfold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the 
walL  Strauss  has  remarked  that  this  parable  differs  from 
those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospeb  in  this,  that  it  does  not  give  a 
historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  a  &tct 
actually  once  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what  is 
Gommuynly  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be 
said  to  be  ess&ninal  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to 
those  in  which  a  specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is 
assumed  to  illustrate  a  spiritual  truth  ;^  for  in  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  frt>m  social  and  civil  life,  but 
from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  mUnji/re,  the  one 
especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  coTrmumly 
takes  place  ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance. 
Of  this  the  parable  of  the  sower  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  those 
of  the  lecvoen  and  the  Twusta/rd  8eed2^ao.  So,  too,  John's  parable 
of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  fsucst  once  occurring^  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  indivi- 
duality. 

c.  Christ's  use  of  aooommodation. 

§  73. — NecasUy  of  AcconvmodcOioTL 
We  must  mention  Christ's  adaptation  of  his  instruction  to 
the  capacity  of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  ^the  peculiar  features  of 

*  Even  were  the  name  parahles  (as  a  distinct  form  of  simiUtudes) 
restricted  to  representations  of  this  class,  such  a  distinction  wonld  not 
destroy  tiie  analogy  between  Christ's  discourses  in  John  and  those  in  the 
other  Gospels^  founded  on  their  use,  in  common,  of  the  same  mode  of 
vividly  exhibiting  spiritual  truths.  ^  , 
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liis  mode  o£  teaching.  Without  such  accommodation,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  instruction.  The  teacher  muat 
begin  upon  a  ground  common  to  his  pupils,  with  principles 
presupposed  as  known  to  them,  in  order  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  He  must  lower  himself 
to  them,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  himself.  Aa  the  true  and 
the  false  are  commingled  in  their  conceptions,  he  must  sajEe 
upon  the  true  as  his  point  c^  departure,  in  order  ta  disengage  ii| 
from  the  encumbering  false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  beo(Hnes 
a  child,  aud  explains  the  truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  age^  by 
TTiaking  use  of  its  childish  conceptions  as  a  veil  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  God, 
having  for  its  object  the  traming  o/momkmd/or  the  Divvns  life, 
(and  we  must  never  forget  that  tins  was  the  sole  aim  of  Ghns- 
tianity,  as  well  as  of  the  preparatory  instituti<His  which  pre- 
ceded it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of  ctccommoda/tion,  in  oidea: 
to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of  men  in  forma 
adapted  to  their  respective  stand-points.  And  as  Christ  by  no 
means  intended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  impart  a 
complete  syBtem  of  doctrine  as  a  mere  dead  tradition ;  but 
rather  to  stimxdate  men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and 
development  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed,  by  means  of  the 
powers  with  which  God  had  endowed  them ;  it  was  the  more 
necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  capacities  of 
those  who  heard  him.  His  teaching  by  parages,  in  which  the 
familiar  afi^drs  <^every-day  life  were  macLe  the  veil  and  vdiicle 
of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accommo- 
dation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  witb  the 
new,  of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  dul,  and  of  deriving 
the  new  from  the  old,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ 
before  referred  to,  via.,  that  the  teadier,  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  '^  a  Tiaus^iolder,  who  bringeth  forik 
otU  of  his  treasmre  things  new  cmd  oW^  To  this  principle,  con- 
stantly employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  we  must  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human  culture 
from  the  very  beginning.  But,  just  as  the  ^'form  of  a  servcmt " 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of 
Man,  so  the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  infirmities 
by  veiling  its  heavenly  grandeur,  was  often  concealed  by  the 
very  veil  which  it  had  assumed. 

§'74. — DisHnctitm  "between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Fannski) 
Aecommodation  ;  the  latter  necessary,  the  former  viiadmisswle. 

We  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  acccHumodatimi^ 
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tkere  is  a  broad  distoBotion  between  a  negatire  accommodation 
of  the  forw,  and  a  poative  one  of  the  si^itanoe.  The  teacher 
who  adopts  the  latter  will  confirm  hk  hearers  in  an  error,  in 
ord^r  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to  infiise  into  their  minds, 
eyen  by  means  of  ewor,  some  important  tnitL  But  the  laws 
o£ niorality  do  not  admit  that  '^ the  end  sanctifies  the  means; " 
nw:  can  ttie  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means  of 
pzK^agating  truth.  And  it  is  as  impolitio  as  it  is  immoral; 
for  error,  as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying 
germ,  and  no  one  can  predict  what  fruit  it  will  produce.  He 
who  makes  use  of  it  renounces  at  once  the  character  of  a 
teacher  of  truth;  no  man  will  trust  him,  and  he  can  therefore 
exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none.  There  is  no  criterion 
for  diatinguishing  the  truth  of  his  aims  from  the  falsehood  of 
his  means.  Buch  an  accommodation  as  this  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  The 
Tih7TH;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his 
teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  diil^ent  thing  with  the  negaUim  and  formal 
acccnnmodation.  As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to 
implant  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  kmgdom  of  God  in  the 
human  consciousness,  he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle 
with  errors  utterly  unconnected  with  his  object,  and  remote 
from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  Thus  he  made  use 
of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entmng  into  an 
examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  com- 
mon use;  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he 
thereby  stamped  with  his  Diyine  authority  the  ordinary  notions 
of  their  origin,  as  implied  in  the  names.  Nor  does  his  citation 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  accustomed  titles 
imply  acy  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent  opinions  in 
regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his  words, 
as  he  himself  has  tcM  us,  cure  SpvrU  a/nd  Life;  and  that  no 
scribe  of  the  old  Babbinioal  school,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can 
rightly  comprehend  and  aj^ly  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  positwe  accommodaiion  in  seizing, 
as  he  did,  upon  those  religious  :conceptions  of  the  times  which 
concealed  the  germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not 
his  aim  to  preserve  the  mere  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to 
disengage  the  inner  truth  from  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out 
into  free  and  pure  development.  This  he  could  only  eflfect  by 
causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal  mode  of  thinking,  of 
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whicb.  the  material  form  of  representation,  just  referred  to, 
was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  applj  especially 
to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of 
the  Messianic  world-dominion;  which  he  certainly  would  not 
have  employed,  if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the 
Old  Testament  stand-point.  7  To  attack  these  material  ideas 
directly,  and  present  the  pure,  spiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made 
system,  would  have  been  fruitless;  it  was  only  fit)m  the  deeper 
ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies  were  imbedded  that 
they  could  be  successftdly  overthrown.  And  Christ,  taking 
the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  his  point  of  depar- 
ture, attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors;  the  selfish, 
carnal  mind,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards;  and 
implanted,  on  the  other  hand,  the  piirely  spiritual  ideas  of  the 
Divine  kingdom,  as  seeds  from  which,  in  due  time,  a  free 
reaction  against  the  material  tendency  would  spontaneously 
arise. 

Of  the  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of 
figurative  analogies  like  that  in  Matt.  zii.  43,'  et  seq.  In  such 
cases  the  figurative  representation  was  employed,  like  the 
parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea  vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  its  connexion  was  such  l^t  he  could 
not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75. — Chritt*»  AppHccOum  cf  Paasagea  from  the  Old  TetUmaU. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up 
a  concealed  truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  \ise  of  quotations 
firom  the  Old  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and 
contained  the  germ  of  truths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and 
develop.  In  this  point  of  view,  he  derived,  fi^m  the  Old  Tes- 
tament^ truths  which,  though  not  contained  in  the  letter  of 
its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spirit  and  frindamental  import. 
The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited  frdness  in 
Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament;  all  the  pre- 
paratory revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim; 
the  Theocratic  idea>  which  formed  the  central  point  both  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  frdfilment, 
but  looked  to  the  future  for  its  realization.  Christ  was  per- 
fectly justified,  therefore,  in  so  interpreting  the  Old  Testament 
as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  intimations  and  germs  of 

'  See  p.  88  and  p.  89. 

*  We  shall  have  oooadon  to  speak  of  this  passage  more  ftilly  in  anoih<ir 
onnection. 
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troih,  and  to  unfold  firom  the  covering  of  the  letter  the  pro- 
founder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate 
this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and 
polemic  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character;  "with 
this  difference  only,  that  Clmst  was  better  able  to  distinguish 
the  different  stages  of  the  Theocratic  deyelopment,  pointing, 
as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifestation. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Christ's  choice  and  training  of  the  apostles. 

§  76. — Chrkt*9  BdatUrn  to  the  Twdve. — SigrMcam/x  of  ike  Nwmher  Twelve. 
— 2%6  Name  Apostle, 

Wb  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important 
means  employed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  the  training  of  certain,  orgoma;  not  only  to  replace  his 
personal  labours  as  a  teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very 
brief  a  period),  but  also  to  propagate  a  true  image  of  his  person, 
his  manifestation,  his  spirit,  and  his  truth.  Here  arises  the 
question,  whether  Christ  intentionally  selected  twelve  men  for 
this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus  chosen  into  closer 
communion  with  himself  or  whether  this  intimate  relationship 
arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible  dis- 
ciples firom  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degrees  a  narrower  and 
more  permanent  circle  about  his  person;  whether,  in  a  word, 
the  choice  of  the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite 
purpose,  or  arose  simply  from  the  nature  of  the  case.*  Some 
adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a  view  to  answer  objections 
against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection;  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accomplished 
nothing  of  unportance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  afterward 
signally  eminent  and  useful;  that  he  must  either  have  been 
deceived  in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,^  or  else  (what  is 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made 
him  an  Apostle  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  inevitable 
destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his  destruction.  It  is 
urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ  himself 
liaving  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  espe- 
cially, that  others  (e.  g.  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  ^e 
Gospel  at  a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

*  See  the  arguments  for  this  view  in  Schleiermacher  on  Luke,  p.  88. 
^  Celsus  thought  to  disparage  Christ  by  telling  that  he  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  disciples.     (Grig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  §  12.) 
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This  question  -would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  coneider 
tlie  Sermon  on  the  MawnJb  as  an  ordiimtion  discourse  for  the 
Apostles ;  but  this  view,  as  "we  shall  hereafter  show,  is 
Tintenable.  But  there  are  passages*^  which  speak  expressly  of 
the  choosing  of  the  twelve;  and,  even  without  attachSng  undw 
weaght  to  these,  there  are  other  and  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made.  Christ  him- 
self tells  the  Apostles  (John  xr.  16)  that  they  had  not  choawi 
him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  thefrrt,  as  his  own  peculiar  organs; 
which  would  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  jBrst  separated,  of 
their  own  accord,  &om  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen 
him  for  their  Master  and  guide,  in  a^  narrower  sense  than 
others. 

Nor  is  the  number  twdoe  destitute  of  signi£iiaiice.  Without 
seeking  any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can 
well  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
The  particular,  Jewish  Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  umrersal 
and  eternal  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  Christ  first  designated  him- 
self as  head  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Jewish  national  form. 
The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as  his  organs.^  Their 
superiority  to  all  others,  who  should  also  act  as  organs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  (^  the  Bedeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  (M  h&^£V€T8)j  consisted  in  this,  that  they 
received  a  direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and 
works  of  Christ,  and  could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  Men 
ctmd  heoMrd,  This  personal  testimony  of  eye-witnesaes  is  ^- 
pressly  distinguished  by  Christ  (Jokn  xv.  27)  firom  the  objec- 
tive testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed,  animated 
them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  throu^  other  oq^ssB. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  de^aied 
it  necessary  to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  numb^  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Christ,® 

ThQ  more  general  applicaticm  of  the  name  Apade  in  the 
Apostolic  age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  uss  it 
in  the  narrower  sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  waa  under  no 
such  painful  subserviency  to  the  letter  as  to  avoid  the.  use  of 
a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name  itself  simp]^  beoaose 
Christ  had  used  it  in  a  more  contracted  s%nifieation»  The 
term  aTrooroXot  ( ]V^  )  denoted  persons  seni  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Gc® ;  a»d  it  was  quite  natural, 

c  Luke  vi.  18  ;  Mark  iii.  18,  14. 

^  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  SO.  Te  aUo  shaU  sk  ^tpon  twehc  tkronxi, 
judging  the  ttudve  tribes  of  Israel,  «  Acts  i.  21. 
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as  all  who  preached  the  Gospel  "were  considered  as  sent  out 
by  him,  that  all  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  -wide 
^here  should  receive  the  same  designation^  Although  Ftml 
imsd  the  term  in  its  wider  meaning,  he  yet  considered  the 
nanow^rs^tse  to  be  the  original  one,s  and  justified  his  apj^- 
csiuxi  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  di- 
reei  and  immediate  call  wMch  he  had  received  from  Christ.^ 

§  77. — Chikt  of  the  AposOes, — Of  Jvdas  Iscarioi, 
There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and 
attaching  to  himself  (ysciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piereing  eye 
lie  qualities  necessary  for  his  service.  Probably  thm  procedure 
was  the  same  in  the  cases  not  recorded.  The  wisdom  of  Christ, 
moreover,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
agents,  on  whose  fitness  so  much  depended,  was  an  object. ctf 
his  special  cape  and  attention.  Although  we  have  not  su^SL- 
dent  information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle,  why 
he  especially  waa  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve, 
yet  such  examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking 
character,  who  show  us  how  the  most  marked  features  of 
bnnan  nature  receive  and  tinge  Christianity,  illustrate  the 
profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetrating  glance  with 
which  he  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  insignifixjant 
genn.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate*  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  dU  the  Apostles  were  alike,  men  of 
mark,  alike  capable  oi  great  achievements.  It  was  enough 
for  the  fulfilm^it  of  theip  calling  that  they  loved  bim  truly, 
that  they  followed  him  with  child-like  confidence,  and  gave 
themselves  wboUy  up  to  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit ;  for  thus 
they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  to  exhibit  his 
image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
munber  th^re  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  cha- 
ncter,  on  whuMn  the  rest  might  lean  £ar  support.  It  sufficed, 
^J,  it  was  even  advantageous,  for  the  development  of  the 
Churchy  that  the  Apostles,  as  a  wliole,  left  th^  accounts  of 
the  hii^ry  of  Christ  loiiikMU  the  peculiar  stamp  of  individual 
<^uuacter,  since  there  was.  only  one  JoJm  amcmg  them  capable 
of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  lilfe  of  the  Saviour  in  bar- 
momoos  unity.  And  it  is,  thearefore,  not  at  all  wondierfbl 
that  men  i^peared  in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church 

'  The  qaeBtions  whether  Christ  chose  twelve  men  as  his  special  organs, 
*Bd  wl|ether  he  Mms^  gave  them  the  name  Apoiiba,  are  entirely  disSnct. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  latter. 

«  1  Cor.  XV.  7.  •*  1  Cor,  ix.  1 ;  xv.  9. 
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who  accomplished  greater  things   than    even  some  of  the 
Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follo-ws  from  the  pas- 
sages which  say  that  Christ  hn/enjo  Mm,  from  ike  hegiwnmgy  that 
he  knew  him  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor ;  nor  does  the  awfol 
contrast  between  his  Apostolic  calling  and  his  final  fate  show 
that  Christ  waa  wholly  deceiyed  in  him.  Jndas  may  have 
at  first  embraced  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  ardent  feelings^  although  with  expectations  of  a  selfish 
and  worldly  stamp ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others 
of  the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long 
as  he  hoped  to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  dedres. 
Christ  may  have  seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by- 
pure  intentions,  might  have  made  him  a  particularly  useful 
instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  cer- 
tainly did  for  the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlight- 
ening and  purifying  efiects  of  his  personal  intercourse;  a 
result,  however,  which  we  fireely  admit  depended  upon  the 
free  adf-determiriatk^  of  Judas,  and  could,  therefore,  be  unerr- 
ingly known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even  when 
Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affec- 
tion for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour, 
hoping  all  things,  though  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evil,  may 
hav^  induced  him  to  strive  the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the 
wanderer  to  himself  in  order  to  save  him  from  impending  ruin.^ 

§  78. — The  AposUa  UfuduccUed  Men. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected, 
as  his  chosen  organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in 
Divine  things,  and  should  have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their 
worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for  their  office ;  especially  when 
men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  theology  were  at  hand, 
more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves  sincerely 
to  him.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  his  own  wisdom,  as 
he  himself  testifies  (Matt,  xi  25) :  ''/  thcmk  thee,  0  Father, 
beccnue  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  amd  pruderU, 
and  hast  revealed  them  urUo  hcSbes^  Precisely  because  these 
men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning,  attached  themselves  to 

*  See,  hereafter,  more  on  the  character  and  &te  of  Judas. 
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Urn  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest  hints,  were 
they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  "with  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence^  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he 
made  to  them.  Everytlnng  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth 
of  the  new  creation  through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who 
had  received  a  complete  culture  elsewhere  would  have  been 
ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammelled,  it  is  true,  by  their 
carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things;  but  this  was  counter- 
balanced by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  insurmountable  obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in 
the  want  of  such  submission — ^in  the  stubborn  adherence  to 
preconceived  views  of  men  who  had  been  trained  and  culti- 
vated before.  Moreover,  this  reverential  submission  to  Christ 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily  intercourse  with 
him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spiritualize 
their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode 
in  which  the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed, 
we  recognize  the  general  law,  according  to  which  truths  be- 
yond the  scope  of  human  reason  are  imparted  to  it  from 
higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appropriated  and  elaborated  as 
its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  imfolded  by  men  who 
had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work  out  inde- 
pendently that  which  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  a  later 
period  was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable, 
^m  his  systematic  mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and 
nnfolding,  by  his  own  power  of  thought,  yet  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  matenal  of  Divine  revela- 
tion that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The  fiict,  too,  that  a  people 
like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  first  the  chosen  organ 
for  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  ever-renewed 
straggle  between  Bevelation,  which  demands  an  humble  recep- 
tion of  its  gifts,  and  Eeason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that 
ia  not  wrought  out,  or,  at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  labo- 
ratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or 
three  years  sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples, 
accordmg  to  his  mind,  for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have 
foretold,  with  such  confidence,  the  success  of  such  men  in  pro- 
pagating his  truth  for  the  salvation  and  training  of  men,  for 
^6  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  €k>D  in  all  ages^ 
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had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among- men,  which  juBtiiied  him 
in  making  such  predictions. 

§  79. — Two  Stages  in  the  I>ependence  of  ^  Apostles  typon  Christ. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a 
relation  of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  bnt  we  mnst 
distinguish  in  this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  the 
first,  their  dependence  was  more  otrtward  and  tmconscious ;  in 
the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and  thoroughly  nnderstood  by 
themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave  themselves  np, 
with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  ^IJhrist  as  their  supreme 
law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right ;  yet,  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  his  will  or 
word,  and  without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  wiU  with  his 
by  free  consciousness  and  self-determination.  But,  during  this 
stage  of  outward  dependence,  they  were  to  be  trained  to 
apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  will  of  God 
revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him)  ;  to  incorporate  it  with  their  own 
spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their  own.  Ghrist 
himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said  to  them, 
in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawning 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  suffering  in  order  to  estar- 
blish  the  Divine  kingdom  :  "  Henceforth  I  ccSl y&u  nbt  servants: 
for  the  servcmt  Icnoweth  not  whaA  his  Lord  doeth:  Jmt  I  ha/oe 
caUed  y cm  friends  ;  for  aU  things  that  I  ha/ve  heard  of  my  Father 
I  ha/oe  made  knovm  vmJto  you.  Ye  ha/ve  not  chosen  m>e,  but  I  have 
chosen  you,  and  ordamed  you,  that  ye  shmdd  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  cmd  that  your  fruit  shmdd  remain;  that  whatsoever  ye  shaU 
ask  of  the  Father  in  my  nmne,  he  may  give  it  you.^  The  servant 
follows  the  will  of  his  master  not  as  his  own,  but  another's, 
without  understanding  its  aim  ;  hut  friendship  is  a  harmony  of. 
souls  and  sympathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of  all 
Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  the 
first  stand-point  to  the  second. 

§  80. — Christ* s  jpecuMar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles, 

The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke  v.  33,  Matt.  ix.  14,^ 
throw  a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the 
Apostles.     When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict 

i  John  XV.  15,  16.  So  v.  14,  "  Te  are  myfrieinds,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
command  y<m."  Their  effiMrts  to  perform  his  will  perfectly  proved  that 
they  had  made  it  their  owii. 

^  More  on  these  passages  hereafter,  in  their  proper  connection  in  the 
narrative. 
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spintual  discipline,  no  fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  his 
disciples,  but  suffered  them  to  mingle  in  society  freely,  like 
other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stating  (in  eflfect),  that 
''Ousting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been  an  unnsr- 
tural  aid  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
coarse  with  him,  the  object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when 
the  sorrow  of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting 
would  be  in  hannony  both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their 
outward  Hfe.  As  no  good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments 
with  new  cloth,  or  putting  new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was 
not  his  purpose  to  impose  the  exercises  of  spiritual  life,  &sting, 
and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his  yet  untrained  disci- 
ples, but  rather,  by  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole  inward 
nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  for  the  indwelling  of  the 
higher  life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential 
manifestations  of  l^t  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously 
reveal  themselves;  no  outward  command  would  then  be 
needed." 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the 
hUeUechud,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
Apostles.  As  he  would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  the 
letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 'natures  as  yet  imdisdplined,  so  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the  dead-letter  of  a  ready-made 
and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds  whose  worldly  modes  of 
thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it.  He  aimed  rather 
to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a  total 
intelleotual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to 
grasp,  with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  every  relation  he  determined  not  to  "  patch  the  old 
garment,  or  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle, 
thus  fulty  illustrated  by  Christ's  training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in 
hct,  the  vmversal  law  of  growth  in  the  genuine  Christian 
life. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  CHUBOH  AND  BAPTISM. 
§  Sh-^Fowndrng  of  the  Ohwch.—It8  Objects. 
Closely  connected  with  the  questions  just  discussed  is  that 
of  i^Qftmno^mg  of  the  Gh/wreh  ;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  organs 
through  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  in 
Christ  was  to  be  handed  dol^n  to  after  ages,  the  connecting 
links  that  were  to  unite  it  with  its  founder.  A  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in  comparison  with  what  we 
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liave  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it  obvious  that  he 
i/ntmded  to  establish  the  Church,  and  himsdf  laid  its  foundft^ 
tion.  ' 

By  the  Church  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  firom 
the  fellowship  (communion)  of  religious  life  ;  a  unicoiess^itiaUy 
independent  of,  and  different  &om,  all  other  forms  of  humaft 
association.  It  was  a  fundamental  element  of  the  £:>rmatiDn  of 
this  union,  that  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  inseparablj  bound 
up,  either  as  principal  or  subordinate,  with  the  political  and 
national  relations,  of  men,  but  that  it  should  develop  itsdi^  by 
its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  principle  of  culture  and  union; 
superior,  in  its  very  essence, ,  to  all  himian  powers-  This  in- 
volved both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independf^ot 
community,  and  that  commtmity  is  the  Chubch. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all 
human  progress,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which 
no  man  can  deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  community  as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all 
natural  barriers,  and  binds  mankind  together  by  a  union 
founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  nature  to  GrOD.  The 
spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the  limits  which 
the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands  a 
communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and  lay  its 
foundations  only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of 
their  relation  to  the  Highest — a  relation  transcending  the 
world  and  nature.  Apart  from  Christianity,  indeed,  we  could 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  conmiunion;  but  now  that 
Christianity  has  freed  Beason  from  the  old-world  bonds  that 
hindered  its  development,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher  self- 
consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that 
does  not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress, 
that  does  not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the 
tmiversal  moral  organism  of  humanity.  Sghleiebmacheb  has 
done  this  in  his  "  Philosophical  Ethics,"  and  has  thus  found,  in 
the  Chiuxjh,  the  point  of  departure  for  Christian  morals.  And 
so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which  is  not  willing  to  feU 
in  the  rear  of  human  progress,  and  to  be  guilty  of  cruelly 
mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  ancient  world 
yearned  for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity. 
Zexo,^  the  founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of 
human  aims,  that  ''men  should  not  be  separated  by  dtiea^ 
^  In  his  work,  iripi  vokirtiaz* 
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states,  and  laws,  but  that  all  should  be  considered  fellow- 
citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that  the  whole  world, 
like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  common  law."^ 
Fhttarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in  saying 
that  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him  when  he 
wrote  f^  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit 
of  antiquity,  be  realized  in  its  sphere?  Such  a  conmiunion 
could  only  be  brought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  separate  organization  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  natural  and  individual  progress  ;  and  the  very  event  in 
wimh.  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  ftdfilment,  viz.,  the  com- 
mingling of  the  nations  by  Alexander's®  conquests,  carried  the 
germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of  the 
andent  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realizing  of  this 
idea.  Mankind  had  to  be  fr^d  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the 
diqunctive  and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be 
any  place  for  this  Divine  conmiunion  of  life,  which  overleaps, 
without  destroying,  the  natural  divisions  of  nations.  And  this 
is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  Chubch. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him 
who  was  at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he 
recognized  himself  as  the  Saviour  and  "King  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  was  frilly  conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this 
idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Christ, 
that  the  results  which  were  to  flow  in  affcer-ages  from  the 
indwelling  power  of  the  Word  proclaimed  and  sent  forth  by 
him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fuUy  revealed  before 
his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the 
elements  of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder 
the  confining  forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  man- 
kind into  its  wide  embrace. 

§  82. — Name  of  tlie  Chvrch. — Its  Form  traced  hack  to  Christ  hiinself. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  fawnd  a 
(Jhv/rck,  the  further  (but  less  important)  question  arises,  whether 
the  name,  tKKKrima,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its 
origin  with  himself.     There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  even 

^  ■  "Iva  /i^  narcL  ttoKuq,  firjSk  Kara  Srjfiovg  okw/icv,  idioic  «ica<rrot 
ciupiajiBvot  Sucaioig,  &XKd  travraQ  iLvQpiairovq  riyufieOa  SrifiSrac  Kal 
ToXiraf,  tig  Sk  piog  y  Kal  KdfffjiOQ  ^ff-rrep  dyeXtjg  (Tvvvoftov  vofnf  KOtvtf 
^ovrpi^ofiivtjg,    Plut.  in  Alex.  i.  c.  vi. 

■  TovTO  Ztivwv  fikv  iypa\p6v  HnT'mp  bvap  fi  il^taXov  tvvofiiag  0iXoff(50oi; 
«ai  froXiTtiag  dvarvrrfaffafievog, 

•  To  whom  he  applies  what  can  only  be  said  of  Christ:  Koivbg  i/JKHv 
•tiOiv  apfiovTTfg  Kai  diaWaKT^g  twv  bXiov  vo/n^wi/. 

K 
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this  (as  some  have  done),  and  ihereby  casting  suspicion  upon 
passages  like  Matt.  xvi.  18,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
nsed  the  term.  The  name  corresponds  to  the  Hebrefw  "^^^ 
in  connexion  with  V^p!,  n;rp,  dti^,  which  expressed  the  old 
Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  transferred  to 
the  new  congregation  of  God,  which  was  to  ^n^ge  frem.  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself  indeed,  is 
nothing  but  the  form  in  which  Christ  has  established  the 
kingdom  of  GrOD  upon  earth,  and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall 
develop  itself  until  its  ftdl  consummation. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  oonmninity 
was  ever  to  realize  itself  in  the  form  of  a  StaieJ^  The  name, 
borrowed  from  an  earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely 
symbolical,  and  was  immediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  conmnmity  was  represented  by  the 
Jewish  nation.  But  the  essential  difference  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  consists  in  this,  that  in 
the  latter  the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded.  Excluding 
aU  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  nsune  is  the 
Tnonwrchical  principle ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  temporal  state,  without  subverting  its  organism, 
and  making  it  a  horde  of  slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
despot.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  community 
is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  subordination  than  that  of  its 
members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  this  shall  be  absolute ; 
while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon  the  footing 
of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  contrast 
between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in 
this  respect.^ 

But  even,  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to 
found  a  visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  move- 
ment that  was  afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  he  himself  directly  established  such  a  separate 
community,  and  made  the  arrangements  and  preparations  that 
naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church 
could  not  be  erected  trntil  that  which  constituted  its  true 
essence,  viz.,  the  life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay 
only  in  the  germ,  should  be  more  fully  unfolded — ^until  the 

P  See  tliis  inference  drawn  by  Rothe,  in  his  work  "  IJeher  die  AnfiUige 
der  GhrisUichen  Kirche  iind  ihrer  Yer&issung,''  p.  89. 
9  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.        ^ 
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ligher  life  liad  obtamed  in  the  disdples  a  more  siibstaniaal  and 
self-dependent  form,  a  state  of  itojgs  presupposed  in  a  commn- 
nity  whose  manifold  members  were  reciprocally  to  affect  each, 
other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said,^  that  one  of  the  specific  differ- 
ences between  CSbrist  and  other  founders  of  religions  was,  that, 
as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-defined  system  of 
doctrines  to  his  Apostles,  but  left  it  to  their  human  activity, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system 
from  the  elements  which  he  bestowed,*  so,  also,  he  founded  no 
outwardly  complete  and  accurately  defined  religious  commu- 
nity, with  a  jfixed  form  of  government,  usages,  and  rules  of 
worship  j  but,  after  implanting  the  Divine  germ  of  this  com- 
munity, left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  to  develop  the  forms  which  it  should  assume  under  the 
varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view, 
only  the  fi:uctifying  dem&nts  were  given  by  Christ,  and  aU  the 
rest  was  left  to  human  development  proper,  animated  by  the 
Divine  principle  of  life. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which 
COirist  established  was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  bearers 
and  organs  of  his  Spirit,  formed  the  sole  prototype  of  the 
Church,  whidi  only  grew  up  at  a  later  period  from  the  seed 
which  Christ  had  sown.  He  did  not  wish  to  establish  an 
exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  •  draw  all  men  to  himsdf.  In 
this  view,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  he 
had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower 
fellowship  ;  that  such  passages  as  John  iii.  22 ;  Matt.  xxviiL  19, 
arose  only  from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  baptism  directly  to  Christ ;  and  that  baptism,  with 
confession  of  the  name  of  Christ,  was  introduced  by  the  Apos- 
tles ^bsequently*  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  Christian 
congregation,  as  a  sign  of  membership  therein.  And  the  high 
estimate  ^  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be  ascribed,  not 

»  As  is  asserted  by  Weisae  (p.  387,  seq.  ;  406,  seq.),  whose  views  and 
proofe  we  shall  examine  in  another  place. 

■  It  is  not  without  good  ground,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a 
separate  section  of  this  work  to  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  but  content  ourselves,  both  here  and  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with 
pointing  out,  in  his  words,  the  fundamental  principles  which  were  after- 
WBord  expanded  by  the  Aposiles. 

^  Weisae  thinks  that  the  first  tcace  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in 
Acts  ii  88.  %  ^ 

*  The  ecclesiastical  import  of  baptism  would  remain  untouched,  even  if 
it  were  granted  that  the  symbol  was  first  instituted  by  the  Apostles  tt  the 
time  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  rite  symbolized ;  for, 

k2 
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to  its  liaving  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  tbe  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view- 
just  recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward 
fbrm ;  as  he  gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected 
no  Church  fabric  that  was  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work 
was  rather  to  implant  in  humanity  the  wet^  spirit,  which  was 
to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward  forms  as  would  meet  the  wants 
of  human  progress  in  successive  ages.  But,  while  we  cordially 
go  thus  fex,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  warranted,  either  by  his- 
tory or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in  granting  so  wide 
a  latitude  as  the  theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itsel£ 

The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples 
about  Christ  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a 
Church.  His  manifestation  to  men  of  different  degrees  of  sus- 
ceptibility caused,  indeed,  a  sifting  process,  which  soon  sepa- 
rated the  congregation  of  believers  from  the  mass  that  rejected 
Christ ;  but  the  natural  way  in  which  this  result  was  brought 
about  is  no  argument  against  the  establishmerU  of  the  Church 
kt  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at  any  time ; 
for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Ch/tnst  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what 
were  afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Christicmity  to  the  world. 
We  find  the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  significa- 
tion than  that  of  Apostles  ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the 
bands  of  these,  scattered  through  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  those  who,  apart  from  the  Apostles,  formed  the 
constant  retinue  of  Christ,  as  constituting  the  first  nucleus  of 
the  Church? 

§  83. — LfO/er  InsUtution  qf  Baptism  a  an  Imdatory  BiU, 
As  for  Baptism,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  or  in  the  historioal  accounts,  any  ground  for 
assuming  that  Christ  himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  insti- 
tuted it  as  a  symbol  of  consecration.  As  long  as  he  could,  in 
person,  admit  believers  into  communion  with  himself,  no  sub- 
stituted Ejymbol  was  necessary  ;  and  besides,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism,  and  spe- 
cifically distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.     The  element  of  prepa/raiion  was  sufiidently  indi- 

even  in  that  oase^  we  must  oimsider  them  aa  Chriab's  oigaii%  and  aotmg  out 

liis  will. 
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cated  by  Jolm's  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic 
words  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts  i  5)  contrasted 
that  preparatory  rite  with  the  spiritual  baptism  which  he  him- 
self was  soon  to  impart  to  his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  how- 
ever (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the  ground  which  they  occu- 
pied), were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should  baptize,  and 
applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate 
from  the  rest  such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus, 
and  attached  themselves  to  him.^  We  cannot  infer  from  this, 
however,  that  there  existed  at  the  time  a  definite  rule  for 
the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although  Christ  dLd  not 
command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fitted  to  form  a  point  of  tran- 
sition from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence 
from  his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol 
in  its  place.  His  sufferings  and  resurrection,  the  fundamental 
/acts  from  which  the  new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  to  spring,  had  necessarily  to  take  place  before  the  insti- 
tution of  Christian  baptism  proper  ;  for  that  baptism  implies 
an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufferings,  a  fellowship  in 
his  resurrection,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  commu- 
nion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The 
ftdl  import  of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  until  the  process 
which  began  with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached 
its  consummation ;  until  the  exaltation  had  followed  the  re- 
surrection, and  the  glorified  Redeemer  had  displayed  his  tri- 
umphant power  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general  from  these 
hct^  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be  re- 
peated in  every  individual  case  of  baptism. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIRACLES  OP  CHRIST. 
§  84. — Covmexian  of  Christ*8  Miracles  with  his  Mode  of  Teaching, 
We  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the 
Teaching  of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  sdf-reveUuicm,  and  in 
this  view  it  embraces  both  his  "Words  and  Works,  ffis  Mi- 
racles, then,  must  be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode 
of  Teaching.  Although  they  are  not  to  be  sundered  from 
their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revelation,   yet,  as  an 

^  John  17.  2, 
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espedsiUj  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the  highest 
purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature 
of  Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  Th^  have  aJso 
an  additional  claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as 
they  served  as  a  basis  and  support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher, 
as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading  &om  sensible  phenomena 
to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as  yet  bound  to 
the  "world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual  influences. 
In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present 
themselves  : — (I.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and 
relation  to  the  imi verse,  and  the  Divine  government  thereof? 
(II.)  In  what  view,  and  with  what  impressions,  did  the  con- 
temporaries of  Christ  receive  them?  (HI)  What  decision 
did  Christ  himself  pronoimce  as  to  their  nature,  their  value, 
and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  1 

(A.)  THE  OBJECTIVE  CHAEACTEE  OF  MIRACLES. 
§  SS^-^Negatwe  Element  of  ike  Mirade. — Its  Insuficicncy. 

We  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive 
element.  The  former  consists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain 
event,  either  in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable 
by  any  known  laws  or  powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simply 
inexplicable,^  and  even  acknowledged  to  be  so,  are  not  miradesy 
unless  they  bear  upon  religious  interests.  Many  will  admit 
certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws,  and  at 
the  same  time  rdfuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculous  or  super- 
natural character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
sion of  the  fjEUjts,  to  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  religion,  that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing 
science,  and  content  themselves  with  that  acknowledgment ; 
leaving  it  to  the  progress  of  natural  philosophy  or  psychology 
to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unknown,  that  will  explain  the 
mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of  facts  be  such 
as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  such  subsequent  dis- 
covery and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in  ascribing 
chasms  and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the 
time  at  least,  their  judgment  upon  the  fiicts  themselves ; 
while  a  spur  is  given  to  inquiry  and  research,  in  order,  if 
possible,  by  some  process  of  combination  or  conjecture,  to  fill 
up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  fi:om  ordinary  phenomena 

^  A  prodigvwm  or  rkpag  but  no  anaiiov,  distinguisbing  these  words 
aooordiDg  to  their  original  import. 
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may  be  admitted  by  those  "wbo  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in 
the  religious  sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow 
and  ignorant  scepticism  which  measures  everything  by  the 
stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and  passes  sentence  at  once 
upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested,  which  transcends 
those  laws ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  philosophy 
knows  that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will 
explain  many  apparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can 
more  readily  come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  his- 
torical truth  of  a  narrative  of  extraordinary  events.  No  un- 
prejudiced reader  of  history  can  deny  the  occurrence  of  inex- 
plicable phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and  even  those  of 
magnetism,  ill-defined  as  th^  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us  not 
to  decide  so  promptly  against  everything  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  anything  directly 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  concep- 
tion of  the  miracle  is  a  reaiUy.  It  leaves  us  stiU  in  the 
domain  of  nature  and  of  natural  agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this 
road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead  men  to  recognize  the  super- 
natural and  the  Divine  j  to  admit  the  powers  of  heaven  as 
manifesting  themselves  upon  earth.  Miracles  belong  to  a 
r^cm  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience, 
nor  observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no 
bridge  between  this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenomena. 
Only  by  means  of  our  inward  afl&nity  for  this  spiritual  kingdom, 
only  by  hearing  and  obeying,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the 
VOTce  of  GrOD  within  us,  can  we  reach  those  lofty  regions.  If 
there  be  obstacles  in  our  way,  no  science  can  remove  them. 

In  fact,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  referred, 
instead  of  necessarily  leading  to  Tlieism  (the  only  rdigiotis 
stand-point;  for  religion  demands  something  supramundane, 
and  nvust  enter  the  sphere  of  another  world),  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  Fcmtheistic  view  of  the  world,  and  may  be 
used  to  confirm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  expmence  which 
&X,  our  point  of  view;  but  the  latter,  independently  assumed 
on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena, 
one  may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the 
laws  o£  the  development  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  form  new 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the 
foimders  of  such  religions  as  organs  of  the  soul  of  the  world, 
eoncentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers  of  nature.    TMa  was 
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tbe  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in  this  way,  whild 
denying  everything  mperncUwral,  he  could  admit  many  of  what 
others  (Jail  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  feice  of  themi,  admit  of  no  su^ 
explanation ;  but  one  who  holds  such  views  will  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  doubting  every  account  of  miraculous  events  which 
cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  them;  as  Pomponatius  did, 
who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an  utter  denial  of  the 
supernatural,  abandon  his  groimd  simply  because  some  of  the 
miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  SQ. — Positive  JSleoieiU,^-Tddological  Aim  of  Miracks, 
Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  different  from  results  of  the 
powers  of  noZv/re  intensified.  The  question  of  their  character 
cannot  be  decided  on  the  ground  either  of  Deism  or  Pantheism 
(opposed  as  these  theories  are  to  each  other;  tho  one  incor- 
rectly separating  the  idea  of  Gk>D  from  that  of  the  world,  the 
other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but  only  in 
regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  God,  considered 
as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might 
dispute  with  these  theories  in  reference  to  isolated  .^iKJfe,  cm. 
historical  and  exegetical  grounds;  but  the  question  of  mt^ticfej, 
as  such,  rises  into  a  very  different  sphere,  and  no  agreem^st 
on  separate  points  would  bring  us  nearer  to  an  adjustment* 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative 
one,  already  spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexpticafale 
phenomenon  a  miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phe- 
nomenon itself  shall  reveal  it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as 
a  distinctive  sign  of  a  new  Divine  oommimication,  transcending 
the  natural  progress  and  powers  of  humanity,  and  designed  to 
raise  it  to  a  poation  higher  than  its  originally  created  powers 
could  ha^^e  reached.  That  highet  position  to  which  the  Divine 
revelations,  accompamed  by  mirades  as  distinctive  signs,  were 
destined  to  elevate  mankina,  is  the  <5harEicter  originally  stamped 
by  Gk)D  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Man 
violently  sundered  his  union  With  GrOD,  his  true  element  of 
life,  in  which  the  Supernatural  and  the  Natural  were  in  per- 
fect harmony:  it  Was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  former 
should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  latter — ^that  Mirades 
should  be  opposed  to  Nature — ^in  order  that  Nature  might  be 
brought  back  to  her  original  harmony  with  God.  But  miracles, 
considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  or 
sense,  cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  fr*om  their  eoBnexion 
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wit^  tlie  whole  revekitioa  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  ia 
to  be  diseovered,  not  by  viewing  them,  as  isolated  exhibitions 
of  Divine  power,  but  as  elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole, 
m  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable  attributes,  the  Holy  Love 
and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Omnipotence.  It  is 
ibis  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena^  and  attracts 
all  souls  that  are  allied  to  G(od.  Thus  the  negative  element 
of  miracles  is  only  a  £nger-post  to  the  positive;  the  inex- 
plicable character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation, 
which  it  accompanies,  of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave 
birth  to  the  laws  of  the  visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  veils  its  operations  behind  them. 

§  87. — Jtdation  of  Mi/racks  to  the  Course  of  Nature. 
Omnipotence  is  always  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it 
was  at  the  creaticm;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by 
means  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material  world. 
Under  this  veil  of  natural  laws,  religious  &ith  always  discovers 
the  Divine  causality,  and  the  religious  mind,  although  it  may, 
indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  may  distinguish  between  free  and  necessary  caxi- 
^Ktlities  in  nature,  will  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imixiediate 
cadency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see 
the  Divine  agency  iimnediately,  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were;  the 
Divine  causaUty  does  not  ^pear  in  them  as  coefficient  with 
jMttural  causes,  and  therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external 
perception,  but  reveals  ijbself  only  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle, 
by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the  ordinary  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a  higher  power, 
and  poinj^  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the  chain  of 

,  phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 

Miracles^  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that 
.great  chain  of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to 
Sis  lost  communion  with  Gop,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not 

,  d^ved  from  any  created  causality,  but  immediately  firom  God. 
As  hare  new  and  higher  powers  enter  into  the  q)here  of 
humanity,  there  nrast  be  novel  effects  resulting  from  them, 
which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accompanying 
j?evelatioa\,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  consciousness  their 
self'^reveaJing  cause*  Such  effects  are  the  miracles,  which,  from 
the  considerations  we  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inex- 
plicable phenomena  simply,  to  a  religious  interest.  And 
although,  from  their  very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary 
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* 

law  of  cause  and  effect,  they  do  not  contradict  it,  inasmucli  as 
nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine  wisdom  as  to  admit 
higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere;  and  it  is  p^ectly 
natv/rcU  that  such  powers,  once  adnutted,  should  produce  effects 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.^  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  universe  (of  whose  ftilfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in 
the  visible  world  manifests  only  one  side),  miracles  stand  in 
relations  of  reciprocal  harmony  to  events  occurring  in  accord^ 
ance  with  natural  laws.  'From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in 
that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events,  natural  or  supernatural,  are 
excluded;  both  circles  of  phenomena  belong  to  the  realizatioa 
of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  SS.-r-J^cUion  of  the  Indimdual  Miracles  to  the  highest  Miracle,  the 
Manifestation  of  Christ, 

In  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history^ 
to  the  one  highest  aim  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  human  race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
among  men.  Nature  was  destined  to  reveal  and  glc«rify  GtOb; 
but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  with  rational  beings, 
together  with  whom  it  forms  the  world  as  a  whole.  Now  the 
commtmion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  conscious 
freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
kingdom  of  God;  and,  as  the  imity  which  is  to  exhibit  the 
world  as  a  whole  can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been, 
fully  appropriated  for  the  revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows 
that  the  realization  of  the  latter  is  the  aim  of  the  whole 
creation — of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  foimder  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle, 
the  central  point  of  all  miracles,  and  required  other  and  analo- 
gous phenomena  to  preoede  and  follow  it.  But  as  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between  the  nattiral  and 
the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the  Divine 
kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely 
and  in  its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the 
natmnl  progress  of  humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it 

^  The  Schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century  rightly  distinguished  the 
potefotia  activa  from  the  potentia  passiva,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
supernatural  to  the  natural. 
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followed   that   tlienceforward,  in  all  ages,  it   should  operate 
within  the  forms  and  laws  of  human  nature. 

§  89. — Jtdation  ofMirades  to  History. 
The  relation  of  miracles'  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
obyious  from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history 
that  proceeds  from  the  stand-point  of  natural  reason,  admitting 
nothing  superior  to  itself,  must,  from  its  very  point  of  de- 
parture, reject  the  idea  of  miracles.  It  must  seek  to  include 
and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same  pragmatical  con- 
nexion of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  for  miracles. 
Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest 
such  freedom  by  representing  truthftdly,  according  to  the 
accounts  that  remain,  how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phe- 
nomena to  be  regarded,  and  what  impression  they  made  upon 
his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  t>f  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary 
idea  of  history,  one  which  barricades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices 
against  all  higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as 
such,  is  in  no  way  repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of 
history;  and  as  it  is  the  task  of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper 
character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon,  the  import  of  miracles, 
08  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  problems.  The  manifes- 
tation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood  when 
it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historical, 
and  as  having  hecorm  historical;  and  Christianity  can  only  be 
explained  as  a  supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to 
history  a  new  tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the 
individual  miracles,  preceding,  accompanying,  and  following 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  appear  entirely  in  accordance  with 
nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when  it  does  not  refer  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object  of  all  human 
prog^ress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  of  forces  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without 
unity.  Christianity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in 
order  to  comprehend  Christianity,  and,  through  it.  History, 
reason  must  receive  the  higher  light  of  feith,  without  which 
the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remain  blind  to  the  operations  and 
revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of  human  progress.y 

'  My  view  of  the*  miracles  agrees  with  what  Twesten  has  said  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "  Dogmatik ;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  similai 
Agreement,  also,  in  his  second  volume,  pt.  i.  p.  170,  seq. 
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(B.)  THE   MIRACLES  OF   CHRIST  AS   SUBJECTIVELY 

VIEWED  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

§  90. — MiradeB  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Messiahship, 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
that  miracles  were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs  of  the  Messi- 
anic calling.  Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  his 
contemporaries  could  not  have  believed  in  his  Messiahdiip ; 
nor  coidd  he  himself  have  been  thoroughly  and  permanently 
convinced  of  it,  had  he  not  both  been  conscious  of  power  to 
perform  them,  and  put  that  power  into  exercise.  John  the 
Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  such 
works,  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of 
the  Spirit;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Ohrisfs 
miracles  as  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  he  expected  such 
signs  of  the  indwelling  fulness  of  Divine  power  in  the  true 
Messiah. 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  that  it  was  common 
among  the  Jews  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrought  by 
men  whose  deeds  had  made  them  objects  of  popular  veneration, 
as  was  subsequently  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wh^re  we 
find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  such  men  even  during  their 
lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
periods.  The  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  a  new  creation, 
developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christianity 
(even  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements)  introduced 
among  the  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful 
freshness,  enthusiasm,  and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time^ 
through  their  lively  faith  in  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity^ 
as  ever  present  and  ever  active,  kept  their  connexion  with  the 
miracles  that  attended  its  first  appearance  imbroken,  and 
figured  and  imitated  them  by  their  youthfrd  and  inventive 
power  of  imagination.'^  But  while  such  was  the  relation 
between  the  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance, 
there  was  no  similar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old 
Testament  age.  Christ  did  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of 
new  creation  through  influences  previously  wrought  into  the 
life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but  at  a  time  when  Judaism 
itself  was  decaying  and  dying;  the  revelations  and  mighty 
works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  a  far-distant  antiquity ; 

*  llie  miraculous  tales  of  tlie  excited  Middle  Age  may  be  explained  from 
the  co-working  of  various  influences,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
the  subject. 
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and  tliere  was  a  vast  chasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  the 
lofty,  holy  age  of  Prophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  tame. 
After  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  hushed,  God  was  said  to  reveal 
himself  only  by  occasional  utterances ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Bath-Gol,^  a  miraculous  sound  from  heaven;  or  by  words  of 
men,  interpreted  as  omens.  Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were 
told  but  such  as  referred  to  the  ExorcisU^  who  were  skilled  in 
the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were  said  to  do  many  mar- 
vellous things.  In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  miracles 
were  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,*'  by  the 
feet  that  they  were  expected  to  be  distmctive  signs  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  they  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the 
Baptist,  notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in 
whixch  he  was  held  aa  a  prophet. 

(0.)  CHEISrS  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIEACLES. 
§  91. — Apparmt  IHsorepancies,  tmd  Mode  of  Removmg  them. 

There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations 
givBn  by  C9irist  of  his  nmucles;  and  by  following  them  out 
^parately  we  might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate 
which  he  himself  placed  upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring 
perfect  harmony  out  of  these  apparent  contradictions,  it  is  onlv 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  points  of  view  in  whicn 
th6  ifiir&cles  present  themselves.  It  has  been  already  said, 
that  miracles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  viewed  as 
isolated  facts,  but  iu  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only 
when  oonffldered  as  restdts  of  his  self-i'evelation,  or,  as  St.  John 
ex|)re8ses  it,  as  the  mamfestation  of  his  glory.  They  demand, 
ther^^e,  to  be  sa  conceived  in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly 
his  whole  image  in  each  of  these  sepa/rate  manifestations;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  considerations  point  out,  as  the 
highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of  Christ's  glory  in  the 
imoie  of  his  personal  manifestation. 

(1.)  Christ's  Object  in  working  Miracles  two-fold. 

In  their  formal  import,  miracles  are  aiip-Eia^  signs,  designed 
to  point  from  objects  of  sense  to  Gop;  powers  which,  by  pro- 
ducing results  inexplicable  by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended 

,  •  The  ?ath-Col  may  be  explained  on  the  groimd  thai  a  heavenly  voice 
.was  supposed  to  be  heard  in  a  period  of  devotion,  or  that  woids  accidentally 
epoken  by  one  person  had  a  peculiar  subjective  meaning  for  another,  like 
the  ft>We^  of  Augustine*  *»  Joseph.  Ardiaeol.  viii.  2,  4. 

•  Josenhus  says,  wii^  reference  to  miracles,  "  rb.  ira^Xoya  koI  /let^tf 
rfiQ  iXTriooQ  toXq  ofioiois  iriffrovrai  TTpdyfiamv," — ^Archadol.  x.  2,  1. 
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to  lead  minds  yet  under  the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an 
immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to  yearn  after  and  acknawledge 
a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  designed  to  show  forth  the 
whole  revealed  Christ,  and  as  the  Divine  Attributes,  in  the 
totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  cannox 
be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  of 
fmjoer  could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
all  the  other  attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  imaga  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  although  miracles,  in  relation  to  na4mre, 
are  especially  manifestations  of  Power,  they  could  not  be  per- 
formed except  in  cases  where  the  other  attributes,  the  Wisdom 
and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisition.  Tor  the 
same  reason,,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
epideicticj  i.  e.,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  di^lay 
his  power  over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other 
actions,  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given 
circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordingly,  we  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles, 
the  first  a  material  one,  i.  e.,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate 
emergency,  of  some  waat  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love 
urged  him  to  satisfy ;  the  other  and  higher  one,  to  point  him- 
self out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly  necessities  were  thus 
relieved,  as  the  Otic  alone  capable  of  satisfying  thdr  higher 
and  essential  spiritual  wants ;  to  raise  them  from  this  single 
exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid 
apprehension  of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature.  Nor  was  this 
last  and  higher  aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons 
immediately  concerned ;  it  was  to  be  to  aU  others  a  siffn,  that 
they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

.■     (2.)  A  Susceptibility  to  receive  Impressions  from  the  IVDracles 
presupposed. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression 
such  as  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by 
his  works,  no  more  than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine 
impression  without  an  iaward  susceptibility  of  Divine  influ- 
ences. The  consciousness  of  God  must  exist  in  the  soul,  though 
dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must  find  some  point  of 
contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can  spring  up ; 
there  is  no  compulsory  influence  from  without  by  which  the 
unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible 
necessity. 
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So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency, 
outward  phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make 
no  impression.  The  mighty  power  of  the  wiU  cannot  be 
subdxLCKi  by  any  external  force.  The  Worldly  spirit  makes 
everything  which  touches  it  worldly  too.  Encompassed  by 
Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against  them,  in  its  earthly 
inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  mind,  thus  perverted, 
cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  acknowledge 
them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers 
of  sophistry  to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  everything 
which  could  tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delu- 
sion ;  like  those  Pharisees  who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge 
works  beyond  explanation  by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them 
to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather  than  of  light,  in  order  to 
escape  an  admission  which  they  were  determined  to  evade.  So 
he  who  totaUy  rejects  the  supernatural  has  already  decided 
upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before  his  very 
eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
fact  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other 
explanation.  A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind 
cannot  be  shaken  by  any  power  acting  whoUy  from  without. 
Such  is  the  might  of  the  free  will,  which  proves  its  freedom 
even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by 
the  fladi  of  gratification  or  astonishment  which  they  afibrd,  the 
impression,  made  merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transitory; 
for  it  lacks  the  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can 
make  it  permanent.  How  quickly  are  sensible  impressions, 
even  the  strongest,  forgotten,  when  other  and  contrary  ones 
follow  them !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  reftised  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proofs  of  his 
wonder-working  power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted 
minds  could  not  be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  would  rvot  he  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  must  the 
Deists  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been,  who  plead  in 
opposition  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively 
little  effect  which  they  produced  !^ 

*  Like  that  strange  enthusiaet,  D<mid  MiUler,  who  appeared  in  Nassau 
in  the  transition  period  between  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom 
'  these  two  tendencies  joined  hands.     From  the  extreme  of  mystic  super- 
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We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  regard 
to  his  miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we 
properly  distinguish  the  various  classes  of  human  character  in 
their  religious  and  Inoral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different 
relations  and  tendencies  of  the  miracles  themselves. 
§  92.— The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  JonaJi. 

Christ's  declaration,  in^  answer  to  a  deinand  for  a  miraculous 
attestation  of  his  Messiahship,  that  "tm)  sign  shall,  be  gwmto 
ifm  gefmration  hut  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah^  has  heen 
thought  by  some  to  indicate  either  that  he  wrought  no 
miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  mean  to  employ  them  as 
proofs  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  paasage  preceding  that  decla- 
ration of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this;  for  he  had  just  a|)- 
pealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine 
character  of  his  power,®  and  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  victoriously  introduced  among  men  by  him^  as 
a  testimony  that  his  ministry  was  Divine.  But  we  can 
refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  sense  which  the  words 
conld  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  were 
used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party 
interests  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They 
naturally  sought  to  counteract  this  impression  ;  to  dispute  the 
evidence  of  the  facts  which  confirmed  his  ministry  as  Divine. 
While  the  most  base  and  hostile,  compelled  to  admit  the 
superhuman  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter  such 
an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an 
objective  testimony  from  God  himself  in  favour  of  Christ  and 
his  ministry,  which  could  not  deceive ;  a  visible  celestial  phe- 
nomenon, for  instance,  or  a  voice  fi:om  heaven,  clearly  and 
tmequiyocally  authenticating  him  as  a  messenger  fi:om  God. 

naturalism  he  passed  over  to  the  sceptical  conclusions  of  our  modem  crities. 
In  his  treatise  against  Lessmg  he  says,  ''It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
have  been  a  Chnst  1,700  years  ago,  who  literally  wrought  suchwondereas 
these.  Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caused  the  blind  to  see  and  the 
lame  to  walk,  given  health  to  the  leper  and  strength  to  the  palsied,  fed 
thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised  the  dead,  all  men  must  have 
esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  must  have  followed  him.  Only  imagine 
what  you  yourself  would  have  thought  of  such  a  man ;  and  human  nature 
is  the  same  in  all  ages.  And,  with  so  many  followers,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  could  not  have  killed  him.'* — Ilgen*8  Zeitschrift,  1834,  p.  257. 
«  Luke  xi.  20.  '  Luke  xi.  22. 
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In  answer^  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Divine  sign  apart  ironi 
his  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was  of  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of  signs,  hU 
own  appearance  as  the  God-Man,  which  included  within  itself 
all  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations.s  To  this 
(he  told  them) — ^viz.,  that  "the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of 
Man  was  greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon" — ^belonged 
all  those  works  of  his  which  no  other  could  perform  ;  every- 
thing was  to  be  referred  to  that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  himianity.  Had  these  words  been  spoken  by 
any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of  sacrilegious  self- 
exaltation. 

§  98.— "i>ei«roy  tMs  Temple,"  dkc. 
Similar  to  this  was  Christ's  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he 
first  kept  in  Jerusalem,  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend 
an  act  of  holy  zeal,  asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer 
hy  a  miracle — "  Destroy  this  temple,  amd  in  three  days  I  will 
rme  it  wp.^^  Instead  of  working  a  miracle,  uncalled  for  by 
the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction,  he  pointed  them 
to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world-historical  sign,  which 
may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  his  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his 
foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy  his  work  by  putting  him  to  death ; 
or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  his  whole  manifestation, 
of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  after  the  visible  Temple  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  gmlt. 

§  94. — Christ* 8  IHstmction  between  the  mcUeriaZ  Mement  of  Miracles  and  iheiit 
essential  Object, — John  vi.  26. 

Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  material  part  of  the  miracle^ 
t.  e.  its  effect  in  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  its  formal 
part,  as  a  sign  to  point  from  object^  of  sense  to  God,  and  to 
a<xjredit  himself  as  capable  of  satisfying  all  higher  spiritual 
wants.  To  those  who  embraced  the  miracles  in  this  latter 
sense,  properly  as  <n\\it\a,  he  freely  communicated  himself;  and, 

'  We  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  remark  of  Be  Wette,  Comm.  on 
Hatt.  2nd  ed.  p.  132  :  "  K  Jesus  had  wished  to  express  this  thought,  he 
would  have  uttered  nonsense — No  sign  shaU  be  given  to  them,  bvit  stiU given," 
Christ  said  that  to  those  who  were  not  satisfied  by  his  whole  manifestation, 
aa  a  sign,  no  other  separate  sign  would  be  given ;  how  could  anything  be  a 
ogn  for  them  to  whom  the  highest  sign  was  none  ?  Tlie  words,  however, 
do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  find  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ. 
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on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from 
a  monientary  interest  of  the  former  kind.  He  therefore  re- 
proached those  who  eageriy  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand,  by  saying  that  they  did  not  seek  him  be- 
cause they  "  had  seen  the  mirades*^  {i,  e.  as  signs  to  lead  them 
to  something  higher),  but  simply  because  their  human  wants 
had  been  satisfied- — "  Ye  did  eat  of  the  loa/ves  and  were  fiUedP 
The  light  of  his  works  (he  told  them)  was  not  sufficient  to 
lead  them  to  believe  o^  him,  inasmuch  as  th^  lacked — what 
was  essential  to  faith — a  sense  for  the  Divine.  The  gratifica- 
tion of  their  natural  senses  was  all  they  sought.  In  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were,  faith  was  impossible ;  their  preponderating 
worldliness  of  mind,  subjugating  the  better  tendencies  of  their 
nature,  left  room  for  no  sense  of  higher  wants,  and  prevented 
them  from  feeling  the  inward  "  dnxiuwmg  of  the  Fatherr^ 

§  95. — Chnst  a^p^^ealed  to  Ihe  Miracles  as  TestimomeA;  John  xv.  24.- — TTiree 
differerU  Stages  of  Faith, 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles 
as  testimonies  of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as 
appealing  to  them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds 
alneady  stated.  Tet  he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  de- 
clare them  to  be  signs,  in  the  world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power, 
designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  unsusceptible  of  direct  spintual 
impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  influences.  "If  I  had  not 
dme  among  them  the  works  wMch  none  other  man  did,  they  had 
not  had  sm^^ 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and 
strengthening  feith,  we  must  distinguish  difierent  stand-points 
in  the  development  of  feith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those 
who,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  an  imdeniable  want  of  their 
spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power  of  God  working  wilJiin 
them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  physical  want,  and 
by  impressions  made  upon  their  auMjocurd  senses.  Yet,  like  liis 
heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  con- 
descended to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  means  should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes 
to  that  which  lies  nearest  to  their  spiritual  being.  ^^  Except  ye 
see  signs  and  vxmders,  ye  vnll  not  bdieve,"i 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led 

^  John  VI.  36,  44.  *  John  xv.  24.  i  John  iv.  48. 
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to  seek  the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose 
religious  feelings  were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various 
sensuous  elements.  As  these  were  yet  in  some  degree  in 
bondage  to  sense,  and  sought  the  Saviour  without  perfectly 
apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they  had  to  be 
led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  religious 
feelings  were  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with 
Christ  He  condescended  to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead 
men.  firom  it  to  a  higher  stage  of  religious  life;  but  yet  repre- 
sented it  as  subordinate  to  that  purer  stage  in  which  they 
diould  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his  person,  and  obtain 
a  full  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and  wrought 
in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  ^^  Because  I  said  I  som 
Ihee  uThder  ike  fig-tree,  hdievest  tJum  ?  Thou  shaU  see  greater 
things  tJvam,  these,  Eefreafier  ye  shall  see  heamen  open,  cmd  the 
angda  of  God  ascevidmg  a/nd  descending  upon  the  Son  ofMom^^ 

A  fer  lofiaer  stage  of  Mth  was  that  which,  proceeding  from 
an  inward  living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it 
forth,  but  went  before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifes- 
tations of  the  already  acknowledged  God.  Such  a  presupposed 
faith,  instead  of  being  summoned  by  the  miracles,  rather  sum- 
moned them,  as  did  the  pagan  centurion  whom  Christ  offered 
to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  ^^  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  tio, 
not  in  Israel''^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the 
highest  state  of  religious  development  in  which  faith  arose,  not 
from  iAke  sensible  evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate 
iHviiie  impression  finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself 
— from  a  direct  experience  of  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could 
ftifly  satisfy  its  wants;  such  a  fidth  as  testifies  to  previous  mo- 
tions of  l^e  Bivine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an  illustration  in 
Peter,  who  expressed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings  that 
had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Blessed  a/rt  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  fw  flesh 
amd  blood  halh  not  revealed  it  vmJto  thee,  hut  my  Father  which  is 
in  heamenr^ .  This  acknowledgment  itself  might  have  been 
made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  period;  but  the  way  in  which  he 
made  it  at  bhat  crii^ksal  moment,  and  the  feeling  which  inspired 
it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition  of  Chnst  as 
the   Son   of  God.     It  was  for  this  that   Christ  called  him 

^  John  i.  50,  51.  Matt.  viii.  10.  »  Matt.  xyi.  16,  17. 
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"  blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to 
the  Son,  and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the 
Son.  Peter  made  his  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to 
others,^  who  although  they  had  a  dawning  consciousness  c^ 
Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  recognize  him  as  the  Son  of 
GrQD.  The  spirit  in  which  he  mlade  it  is  illustrated  by  a  similar 
confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of  many  who 
had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood"  to  believe 
in  Jesus,  and  had  afterward  abandoned  him,^  for  the  very 
reason  that  their  fidth  had  so  low  an  origin :  ^^Lord,  to  whom 
shaU  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Arid  we  belief 
cmd  we  a/re  sv/re  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Godry^ 

And  so,  when  Thomas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give 
him  a  visible  proof  of  his  resurrection;^  but  at  the  same  time 
he  declared  that  that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such 
support,  but  rested,  with  undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  in- 
ward experience  of  Divine  manifestations.  "  Messed  a/r^  they 
that  home  not  seem,,  amd  yet  ha/ve  bdieved,"" 

§  96.— I%e  CommvmccUion  of  the  Dmne  JAf&  the  highest  Mirede,^^ 

John  xiv.  12. 
Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  all 
miracles,  the  essence  and  the  aim  of  all;  and,  further,  that  it 
was  to  be  the  standing  miracle  of  all  after-ages.  "Re  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  sliaU  he  do  also,  and  greater 
works  thrni  these  shaU  he  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Fqiher,  And 
whaisoefoer  ye  shaU  ask  in  my  rwmve,  UuU  will  I  do,  thai  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son"  The  power  of  diffiising  the 
Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by 
means  of  his  glorification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  as- 
sume in  them  a  peculiar  self-subsisting  form — ^the  miracle  which 
was  to  be  wrought  among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Go^el.  \^B^e  shaU  send  you  cmather  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abule  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truthr^ 

CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  SUPER- 
NATURAL AGENCY. 
§  97. — SVwMtHonJrom  the  Natwral  to  theSupematwal  in  iSke  Mirad^. 
It  ha3  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  re- 
ceive miracles  at  all,  we  must  conodve  them  as  directly  and 
■  Matt.  xvi.  14.      o  John  vi.  66.      p  John  vi.  69.      '^  John  xx.  t7. 
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abruptly  opposed  to  nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies 
whatever.  But  we  cannot  be  confined  to  this  alternative  hy- 
men who  wish  to  caricature  the  views  which  we  maintain. 
Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  theories;  but  in 
real  iSe  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  intermediate 
agencies  and  points  of  transition.  And  why  should  this' not 
be  the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  ?  We  think  that  we  have  abready  shown  that  the 
higher  unity  of  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  development  of  nature.  *  We  hold  our- 
selves jtistified,  therefore,  in  distinguishing,  with  regard  to  the 
fna/rveUous  part  of  the  miracles,  certain  steps  of  transition  from 
the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we  can  separate 
these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
miracles  thereby;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony 
with  the  universal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world 
in  the  feet  that  here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a 
gradnal  transition  by  intermediate  steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
natural  or  supernatural  events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are 
some  in  which  the  creative  power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  which  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  results  of 
natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme  classes,  there  are 
many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural  can  be 
made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  belong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon 
humcm  nature ;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  maJberioil  world, 
rejecting  all  natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second 
extreme  class  above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  and  fer  less  intimately  connected 
with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

(A)    CHKIST'S   MmACLES   WBOUGHT   UPON   HUMAN 
NATURE. 

I.   THE  HEALIKO  OF  DISEASES. 

§  98. — The  spiritual  Agencies  envphyed. — Faith  demamdedfcn'  the  Cv/re. 

Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Christ  wrought  upon 

the  human  body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  displayed 

the  peculiar  feature  of  his  whole  ministry.     The  ailments  of 

the  body  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  soul ;'  and 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  great  plagues  often  spread  over  the  earth  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time  with  general  crises  in  the  intellectual  or  moral 
world ;  e.  g.,  the  plague  at  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  plaguei> 
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even  if,  in  individual  cases,  tlds  cannot  be  proved,  yet  in  the 
"wiiole  progress  of  human  development  there  is  always  a  casual 
connexion  between  sm  and  eml;  between  the  disorganization 
of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder. 
There  was  a  beautiSil  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's 
work  in  healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove 
the  fdndamentai  disease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its 
onginal  harmony,  disturbed  by  sin. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes, 
and  could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual 
remedies.  Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  betweai  the 
mind  and  the  body,  we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree 
dear  to  us  how  an  extraordinary  Divine  impression  might 
produce  remarkable  effects  in  the  bodily  organkm. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  sacb. 
influences  down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the 
purely  subjective.  It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly 
intensified,  might  produce  effects  closely  resembling  the  super- 
natural ;  it  is  true  that  the  imagination,  strongly  stimulated 
and  exalted,  often  works  strange  wonders ;  but  we  have  to  do 
here  only  with  effects  which  rrmst  be  attributed  to  higher 
causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  objective  Divine  agency.  In 
the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  oases),  ihe  objec- 
tive and  subjective  fectors  could  co-operate ;  the  Divine  in- 
fluence of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upcm  the 
bodily  organism,  could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility 
to  impression,  the  receptivity  (so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man. 
Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demanded  a  special  Faith  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  his  healing  agency ;  indeed,  we  can  find  no 
instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tenden<^  of 
mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of 
spiritual  influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they 
correspond  precisely  with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations 
have  never  ceased  to  follow.  But  we  cannot  bring  all  the 
instances  of  healing  which  he  wrought  under  this  class ;  some 
of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  offer  no  point  of 
departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  in 
some   of  the  miracles,  immediate   operations  upon  mcUerial 

under  the  Antonines  and  under  Decius ;  the  Idbea  ingmnaria  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century ;  the  ignis  sacer  in  the  eleventh ;  the  hlack  death  in  the 
fourteenth,  &c.  That  great  man,  Niebuhr,  whose  letters  contain  so  many 
golden  trul^,  aQnded  to  this  coincidence  in  another  connexion. — Zeben, 
ii.167. 
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nature,  we  are  tlie  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct 
influences  were  exerted  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99. — Use  of  Physical  Agencies  m  the  Owe  of  Diseases, 
Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes-  (A 
operation.  He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the 
powOT  of  that  Divine  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through 
his  word  and  his  whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very 
oases  in  which  we  might  admit  a  bodily  cure  by  the  use  of 
physioal  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  was  besides  a 
material  application,  .€.  g,,  the  contact  of  the  hand.  In  other 
cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  such  as 
were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blind- 
aess,  of  saliva,^  water,*^  and  anointing  with  cdl 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  diaproporiaonote  fto 
the  results,  for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  oapaMe 
of  producing  them;  and  as  Christ  did  not  aikoa^s  esot^oy 
them,  there  is  no  room  to  suppose  that  they  w^re  necessary  as 
vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  suppositicai  which  brings  the 
miradies  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  of  merely  physioal 
ag^icies.  We  must  rather  presuppose  tlmt  as  Christ,  in  his 
teaching,  &c.,  took  up  the  forms  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  his 
powers  of  healing  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  use  of  these 
ordinary  means  in  a  symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed 
therein  to  bestow  ^ome  peculiar  lessons  of  instructioiL 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this 
material  connecting  link ;  but  the  operations  of  Christ's  will 
could  overstep  all  the  barriers  of  spaca 

§  ViQ.-^The  JRekUdon  between  Sm  <md  Physical  Evil. — Jcfioish  Idea  of 
Pvaiittwe  Justice. — Christ^ s  Doctrine  on  the  Stibject. 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their 
moral  aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as 
Redeemer.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of 
the  bodily  organism,  which  we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin 
in  Sin,  as  the  source  of  all  discord  in  human  nature,  we  may 
infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  these  miracles 
and  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases  joro- 
duced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential 
nature  of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as 
the  Bedeemer  from  sin.     In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  the 

•  Ptm.  Hist.  Natur.  xxviii.  7.  '  Mark  viii. ;  John  ix. 
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phyBical  aad  the  moral  cure  reciprocally  op^:uting  upon  eacb 
other. 

The  question  first  occurs,  In  what  relation  does  Christ  him- 
self place  disease  to  sin  ?  This  question  is  connected  "with  the 
broader  one,  In  what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical 
evil  in  general  ]  In  Luke  v,  20,  and  John  v.  14,  he  seems  to 
assign  a  special  connexion  between  sin  and  certain  diseases  as 
its  pimishments ;  but  other  expressions  of  his  appear  to  con- 
tradict such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  must  not 
only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expression^ 
but  also  discnminate  between  the  true  and  the  Mae  in  the 
modes  of  thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness 
reveals  itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  pimitive  justice,  is  on0  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
relations  to  the  various  shapes  of  natural  religion.  Punitive 
justice  displays  itself  in  the  established  connexion  between  sm 
and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sinful  wiQ  that  rebels  i|i 
act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled,  through  sififier- 
ing,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  itself 
before  its  majesty.  According  to  tlas  view  of  the  worU, 
which  subordinates  the  natn/ral  to  the  moral,  all  evil  is  to  be 
attributed  to  sin ;  it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from 
€rOD  as  belonging  to,  and  connected  with  sin;  the  consciousness 
that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine  order  of  nature  is  developed 
by  suffenngs ;  and  thus  sin  appears,  even  to  the  sinner,  to  be 
deserving  of  punishment.  All  history  proves  that  the  cons^r 
quences  of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ones>  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies  that  '^  God  is  a  jealous  QotL 
making  the  iniqmties  of  tliefiUhers  upon  the  dvUdfren  to  the  iJwid 
andfov/rth  generaiion,^  We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crim 
of  the  history  of  n^ons,  by  tracing  them  to  their  preparaiiioiy 
causes.  The  history  of  the  Jewi^  nation,  particularly,  wj^ 
designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law  in  miniature,  but  wit^ 
strifing  distinctness.  ,  > 

To  this  conception  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  as  .d^ 
playing  itself  in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  cours^  pf 
g^aerations^  a  contracted  Theodicy  had  joined  itseli^  wH^t 
arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  universal  law  to  special  oases.'* 

*  The  &ct  that  this  view  was  maintained  by  the  carnally  cBspose^  and 
that  the  later  Jewish  history  often  apparently  reversed  tiie  oomiesoii 
l^etween  sin  and  evil,  ^iety  and  happiness,  gave  rise,  subsequently,  to  an 
Ebionitish  reaction,  which  maintained,  that  in  this  world,  belongii^  tA  it 
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The  book  of  Job  bad  already  refuted  this  contracted  view ;  and 
Christ  himself  opposed  it ;  taking,  however,  the  basis  of  truth 
which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it  firom  foreign 
admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fofler  development.^ 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned 
by  the  new  and  lofty  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the 
Redeeming  hve  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine 
presupposed  the  former,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar 
modifications.  And  as  Christ  teaches  us  that  all  human  events 
are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeeming  love,  the 
highest  aim  of  God's  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine 
justice,  must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil 
introduced  by  sin  is  so  distributed  in  detail  as  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring the  soil  of  men's  hearts  to  receive  and  appropriate 
redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further  purifying  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  already  become  partakers  of  the  Divine 
life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the 
one  negatively  and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view 
of  punitive  justice,  before  referred  to. 

The  negative  contradiction  is  given  in  Luke  xiii.  2,  4 : 
"Sujopose  ye  that  tJiese  Galileans  were  sinners  above  aU  the  Gali- 
leans, heca/use  they  suffered  such  things  9  I  tell  you,  nay ;  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aE  likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen, 
vpon  whom  the  tower  of  SiloamfifM,  amd  slew  them,  iMmk  ye  thai 
&ey  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jermalemf^  In 
this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel  the  mdi- 
vidtuds  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  guilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
general  guilt  of  the  nation. 

The  positive  contradiction  is  found  in  John  ix.  2,  3 :  ^Master, 
who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parenls,  thai  he  was  bom  blind  ? 
Jesus  answered,  I^ei^ier  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents  ; 
but  that  llie  works  of  God  should  be  made  m/jmifest  im,  him.^ 
Here  he  rebukes  the  presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the 
individual  sufferer  was  to  be  referred  to  sins  committed  by 
his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  contrast  with  it,  that 

k 
does  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  possesaion  of  the  goods  of  this  life,  while 
poverty  and  pain  must  be  the  lot  of  the  pious ;  and  that  this  state  of  things 
will  omy  be  compensated  in  the  Millennium,  or  in  the  life  to  come.   Christ  a 
truth  opposes  both  these  felse  views. 

»  LuKe  xiii.  4, 
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Almiglity  love  -wliidi  shows  itself  even  by  so  distributixig  phy- 
sical evil  as  to  train  men  for  salvation.^ 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  vdth  this  view,  the  exj^sxiatioBs 
which  Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  b^7W«en  <Hs- 
ease  and  sin,  and  between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  «in.  He 
referred  either  to  the  general  connexion,  through  which  all 
evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the  consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a 
closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  between  a  gi'v^en  mkfoF- 
tune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  thee  bodily  cure 
and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer.^ 

n.   DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION. 

The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and 
evil,  must  be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease 
which,  view  them  as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not 
only  of  the  individual  sufferers,  but  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  which  admitted  no  means  of  perfect  cure  except 
moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psychical  diseases,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

§  101. — Two  Theories  of  the  Affliction:   (a)  Possession  ty  EvU  Spirits/ 
{h)  Insanity. — Analogous  Phenomena  in  other  2Hmes. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet, 
perhaps,  admitting  of  an  intermediate  ground,  in  which  we  may 
contemplate  these  forms  of  disease ;  they  may  have  originated 
either  (a)  from  internal  causes  in  the  soul  itself  or  (6)  from 
causes  entirely  outward  and  supernatural.  Those  wm  adopt 
the  first  view  confine  their  attention  to  the  characteristic 
syiLptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with  the  very  si- 
milar ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  ap- 
peared at  all  subsequent  periods.y  Those  who  strictly  adopt 
the  latter  view  adhere  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish  what  is  objective  in  it 
from  what  is  subjective;  but  see  in  the  miserable  demoniacs 
only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  admit  no  intermediate 
agency,  but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits, 
the  cures  must  be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion 
over  the  powers  of  the  other  world ;  thus  strikingly  showing 
his  supernatural  control  over  a  supernatural  cause  of  disease. 

"^  We  shall  examine  this  explanation  again  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
narrative.  *  Matt.  ix.  2-5. 

y  Similar  diseases,  occurring  in  the  first  centuries,  were  explaioed  in  this 
vay  by  the  physicians. — Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §  6; 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  phenomena  with 
diseases  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  oonsidLer  the  supposed 
indwelling  of  e^il  spirits  only  as  a  c^mptom  grounded  on  na- 
tnxal  causes,  -we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  ^OBMi^e  how 
a  disease  arising  entirely,  or  at  least  chie%,  from  a  psychical 
cause,  could  be  cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Kor 
would  this  in  the  least  degree  d^iy,  or  even  detxact  £x>m, 
the  miraculous  character  of  Christ's  acts;  lor  to  restore  a 
raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  sorely  beyond 
all  natural  psychological  influence,  and  presupposed  powers 
transcending  all  ordinary  agencies.  It  is  true,  we  find  analo- 
gous cases  in  later  times,  in  which  great  things  were  wrought 
by  immediate  Divine  impresnons,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Christ' 

Kot  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  also  in  the 
centuries  immediately  following,*  many  forms  of  disease  like 
those  called  demoniacal  in  the  !New  Testament  were  spread 
abroad ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in 
both  periods. 

§  102. — Connexion  of  the  Phenomena  wUh  the  Stale  qf  the  Tima. — Chn- 
captions  of  the  Jews  m  regard  to  then :  of  the  Dwiomaa  themtdvet. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to 
some  degree,  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the 
times ;  and  those  to  which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar 
and  predominant  features  of  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age. 
The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hurried  onward  by  a 
strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intelleotnal 
and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  dif^day^ 

*  We  must  not  take  the  spirit  of  an  a^  of  materialism  or  rationalism  as 
a  rede  for  judging  of  all  phenomena  of  me  lifvxh,  which  ymIs  witlmi  itself 
the  Itifimite;  which  is  capable  of  such  manifold  exdtement ;  and  whose 
various  powers  are  alternately  dormant  and  active — now  one  prevailing, 
and  now  another.  An  age  may  be  destitute  of  certain  phenomena  and 
experiences,  because  it  has  no  organs  for  developing  them ;  and  this  would 
prove  nothing  against  their  reali^. 

AJbHiough  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  view  given  in  the  text^ 
taken  in  coonezion  with  the  general  principles  of  this  fook,  can  be  mis- 
tmderstood,  yet,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  misinterpretation,  I 
deem  it  best  to  add,  that  it  was  &r  from  my  intention  to  do  away  with  the 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or  to  trace  the  latter 
entirely  to  the  development  of  powers  inherent  in  the  ^vxh*  ^  wished 
only  to  point  out  the  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  yj/vxv*  ^'^  8iq>er- 
natural  communications  and  influences ;  to  show  that  it  is  ttoe{f  superna- 
tural in  its  hidden  essence,  which  looks  forward  to  be  unfolded  herea&er  in 
the  higher  world  to  which  it  is  allied. 

*  As  seen  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Lucian*s  Philomeudes. 
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in  their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveneea 
The  Jews  explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own 
notions,  and  especially  by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was 
surrounded  on  eyery  side  by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who 
were  the  authors  of  both  moral  and  physical  evil.^  And  as  a 
fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to  be  characteristic  of 
these  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was  ascribed  to 
their  being  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  them.° 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of 
their  own  experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and 
their  expressions,  literally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it. 
JEverythuig  irrational  which  suggested  itself  to  them  appeared 
to  their  consciousness  as  the  work  and  the  wiU  of  the  in- 
dwelling evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves,  in  fact,  as 
possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the  true 
/),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit, 
with  which  they  felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  in- 
stincts and  propensities  utterly  repugnant  to  their  trut  nature. 
The  sense  of  inward  discord  and  distraction  might  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  a  nimiber  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  compelled 
to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such 
phenomena  at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age 
itsel£  It  was  an  age  of  spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of 
manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  such  as  characterize  those 
critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  which,  from  the 
dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is  about  to 
unfold  itself.  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  ^gn  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  World.*     Its  phenomena — 

^  Some  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  to  an  admixture 
of  Persian  religious  doctrines ;  but  it  had  a  fisu:  deeper  ground  in  the  T<di- 
gious  spirit  of  the  age.  It  arose  from  the  sense  of  discord  which  penetrated 
^e  whcde  mind  of  that  time,  and  which  was  reflected  in  the  doctrine  of 
Bualism,  then  so  extensively  jHrevailing. 

*  We  agree  with  Strofusa,  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  tnode  of  thinking, 
Uie  interference  of  evil  spirits  must  be  reidly  supposed,  and  that  the  views 
of  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  6,  8 :  rd  ydp  KaXovfitva  Baifiovia  vovfipwv  lariv 
dvBp(inr(»tv  m/svfiara,  rdig  i^atmv  d^dvdfjtfva)  were  modified  by  his  Greek 
culture.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  influences  were  more  felt,  the 
idea  oi  demons,  as  spirits  allied  to  matter,  or  as  hypostatic  emanations  frtim 
the  ^\ri,  was  common  even  among  the  educated  Hellenists. 

''  SckeUing^s  remark  on  this  sul^ect,  in  his  "Philosophical  Inquiries  into 
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symptoms  of  the  universally-felt  discord — were  among  the 
signs  of  the  times  which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Be* 
deemer,  who  was  to  change  that  discord  into  harmony.  The 
inBatiable  craving  of  want  is  always  a  precursor  of  the  ap- 
proaching supply. 

§  103. — AccommodcOion  of  the  two  extreme  Theories. 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are 
to  be  considered  as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we 
answer,  that  these  two  extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less 
abruptly  opposed  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  natural  causes,  and  judge  of 
the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  operation  of 
the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
eadsted  or  not,  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the 
^mptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  aU  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  con- 
nexion with  wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher 
catise — to  a  Spirit®  that  first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an 

the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom,''  ii  worthy  of  note  :  ''  The  time  is  oomin; 
when  aQ  this  splendour  will  be  dissolved  ;  when  the  existing  body  of  this 
Mr  world  will  fell  to  pieces,  and  chaos  come  again.  But  Wore  the  final 
wreck,  the  all-pervading  powers  assume  the  nature  of  evil  spirits ;  the  very 
powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  sphits  of  life,  become^ 
as  dissolution  draws  on,  agents  of  mischief  and  destruction." 

«  If  it  could  be  proved  that  Christ  had  only  taken  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  Satan  by  way  oifomnal  accommodation  (p.  118),  the  question 
of  4;he  demoniacs  would  be  at  once  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  of  his  expressions  we  might  substitute,  iovSatany  the  objective  notion 
of  ewl,  without  at  all  affecting  the  thought.  We  might,  indeed^  admit  that 
he  used  the  doctrine  (borrowed  firom  the  circle  of  popular  ideas)  merely  as 
a  figurative  covering  for  evil,  if  he  himself  had  anywhere  intimated  that  he 
did  not  intend  thereby  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  ori^n  of  evil  which  the 
po|mlar  notion  involved ;  juit  as  we  showed  from  hia  own  toords,  that,  in 
tr^is&rnog  the  popular  %urea  to  his  Messianic  kingdom,  he  tUd  distin- 
guish between  the  substantial  truth  and  its  formal  covering.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  his  con- 
versations with  hie  disciples  to  show  that  he  did  not  int«id  to  establish  the 
doctrine  that  a  higher  viUelUgenee,  eatramged  from  God,  woi  the  original  sovroe 
tf  evU,  Neither  can  we  class  this  question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion,  and  which  Christ's  mission  did 
not  require  him  to  interfere  with ;  our  conception  of  evil  will  be  very 
different  if  we  confine  it  to  human  nature,  firam  what  it  would  be,  if  we 
adnut  its  existence  also  in  qurits  of  a  higher  order. 

In  John  viii.  44,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan  ; 
he  designates  him  as  "the  l^irit  alienated  firom  truth  and  goodness  (for, 
aecorctinff  to  John's  usage,  dXrjOtta  involves  both  the  tnte  and  the  ^od),  in 
whom  ^sehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  second  nature ;  who  can 
find  no  altding  plaoe  in  the  ianith."    The  revelation  of  truth  which  the 
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Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  germ  of  wickedne&& 
As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  between  the  varioiis 
stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigns  a  similar  connexion 
between  all  the  manifestatiotis  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It  is 
thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we 
ascribe  those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual 
organism  (in  which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human 
nature  and  the  moral  degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  so  strik- 
ingly exhibited),  to  the  general  kingdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in.  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed 
cause,  we  need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a 
magical  way,  without  any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point 
of  contact  in  the  psychological  development,  is  by  no  meana 
excluded  by  such  an  admission,  but,  as  is  the  case  in  all  influ- 
ences wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather  presupposed. 
In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distinguish  the 
symptoms  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  narrative)  whiok 
arose  from  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  which  might  have 

spirits  were  to  receive  fi*om  conunimion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  paoaoo 
by  him  unheeded ;  he  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  fiist,  because  he  has  no 
organ  to  embrace  it,  no  susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  the 
Pharisees  that  they,  serving  me  Spirit  of  Lies,  and  living  in  communios 
with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  actions  manifested, 
to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  Schieiermcu^er^s 
attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iii.  §  46,  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea 
of  a  personal  Satan  is  untenable,  is  by  no  means  successful.  *'  This  passage, " 
says  he,  "  cannot  be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reali^  of 
the  devil,  without  either  opposing  the  devil  to  God  in  the  Maniohmui 
sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  the  s  me  extended  significa- 
tion in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Som  of  the  Devil,*'  The  argument 
is  unsuccessful,  we  say,  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  be, 
Ttot  the  sense  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  sense 
in  which  piotta  men  could  be  so  called  ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  nece»> 
sary  that  all  the  relations  should  be  adequate,  but  only  those  whidi  are 
common  to  the  point  of  comparison  itself. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  Christ,  in  making  use  of  tiie  current  dootrine  as 
a  covering  for  his  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it.  It  is  true  that  he  made 
no  disclosures  on  the  subject  to  satisfy  the  speculative  curiosity  of  seienee, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  communications  only  to  meet  practical 
wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  practical  religion  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  persoiudity  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  salvation.  As  for  tiie 
passages  in  which  "  evil,"  might  be  substituted  for  **  Satan,''  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  after  the  existence  of  such  an  intelligence,  the  first  rebel  agidnst 


God,  had  been  given  as  a  fibct,  it  was  natural  to  employ  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  evil  in  general.    We  may  use  ''Satan ''  as  a  symbol  fbfr 

inst  tiie  doctm 

* 
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wickedness  in  general,  without  implying  anything  against  tiie  doetrineL  of 
his  personal  existence. — See  p.  78.  ' 
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originated  in  the  current  opinions  of  the  time%  or  in  the  peculiar 
psycholc^cal  condition  of  the  sufferers  themselyes.  In  either 
case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe  the  radical  cure,  i^hich  Christ 
alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation  of  his  ^irit  upon  the 
evil  principle  in  the  man  himself. 

§  104. — CharisCa  Ea?pUmatUyM  of  Demomam  purdy  J^rUuaL — Sis  Acconi' 
modation  to  the  Conceptions  of  the  Demomaca, 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express 
words,  any  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or 
established  auy  view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure. 
That  he  did  not  dispute  the  current  opinion,  does  not  prove 
that  he  participated  in  it;  this  would  have  been  one  of  those 
errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion,  which  his  mission 
did  not  require  him  to  correct.  Apart  jGrom  its  moral  ground, 
it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  left  to  its  own 
independent  development — to  natural  philosophy,  psychology, 
or  medicine;  sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's 
immediate  calling  as  a  teacher,  although  they  might  derive 
fruitM  germs  of  truth  from  it.  It  was  his  pecidiar  office  only 
to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground  of  both  general  and  special 
evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its  thorou^  cure  coidd 
be  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the  pnnciple  of 
moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to  this,  the 
doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
spirits  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  espmally 
as  l^e  truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral 
sense,  was  pre-supposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions 
which  the  demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  own  condition, 
our  remarks  in  another  place  (p.  118)  in  refer^ice  to  the  dis- 
tinction betw^n  formal  and  TruUerial  accommodation,  are  not 
fiiUy  applicable.  The  law  of  veracity,  in  the  intercourse  of 
beings  in  possession  of  reason,  does  not  hold  good  where  the 
essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  away.  In 
such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion 
as  the  use  of  reason  itseLf  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's 
consciousness  iliat  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not 
spring  from  his  rational,  God-allied  nature  (his  true  /),  but 
from  a  foreign  power  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
which  had  subjugated  the  former.  And  this  truth  offered  the 
necessary  point  of  contact  for  ihe  operation  of  Christ's  spiritual 
influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to  be  delivered  from  its 
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distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignominious  bondage.  In  the 
mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  frmdamental  truth  was  inseparable 
from  the  form  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develop  the 
former. 

§  105. — Difference  hetween  Christ's  Heeding  of  the  Demoniacs  omd  tlie  Opera- 
tions of  the  Jetoish  Exorcists. 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  that  time  practising  among 
the  Jews  their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons;  an  art 
which  they  affected  to  derive  from  Solomon.^  The  means 
which  they  employed  were  certain  herbs,  ftimigations,  and 
forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  possessed  a  dexterous 
legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided  by  the 
imagination,  could  produce  powerftil  effects  for  the  moment, 
the  cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  apparent 
success.  Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  effects,  their  very 
commonness  would  have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  influences  of  Christ,  proceeding  from  his  imme- 
diate Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account 
of  the  cure  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke  xi  14  ; 
Matt,  xii  22.  Even  the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not 
deny  that  in  this  instance  something  was  done  which  could  not 
be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  and  to  obviate  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused  him,  con- 
trary to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the 
ruler  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers 
derived  from  that  dark  source.  Chnst  points  out  the  contra- 
diction involved  in  their  assertion,  and  showed  tkat  such  works 
could  be  wrought  only  by  the  power  of  God,  which  alone  could 
free  the  human  soul  from  the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirit.  He 
designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign  that  the  Mngdom  of 
God,  before  which  the  powers  of  darkness  must  flee  away,  had 
manifested  itself.  He  gives  them  to  understand  that  the 
original  source  of  evil  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  fco  be 
removed,  before  its  particular  effects  could  be  subdued.     And 

'  Joseph.  Archaeol.  viii.  2  §  5.  Josephus  appeals  to  a  remarkable  proof 
of  this  met,  which  one  of  these  exorcists  had  given  before  Vespasian  in 
presence  of  part  of  the  Boman  army.  See  the  Greek  Testament  of  Solomon 
(written  at  a  later  period)  in  Dr.  Fleck* a  "Theologische  Kdsefrttchte," 
ill.  113. 
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from  this  it  necessarily  followed  (he  shoved)  that  every  casting 
out  of  evil  spirits^  every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not 
founded  upon  a  victory  over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only 
an^apparent  exorcism,  and  must  be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction. 
Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  apparently  produced  the 
same  effects  as  Chriat,  in  reality  did  the  very  opposite.  The 
evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  vuot  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  appct- 
rently  the  same,  bring  about  totally  different  results.  He 
advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  not  the  kingdom  of 
Odd. 

The  case  of  the  Gadarene?  who  was  restored  from  raving 
madness  to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and 
who  was  so  drawn  to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain 
always  with  him,  shows  that  the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs 
consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were  freed  from  the  evil  spirit 
were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had  delivered  them. 
Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of  a  higher 
life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disoiplea.^ 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of 
demoniacs  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was 
more  common  in  Cralilee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

m.   THE  BAISING  OF  THE  DEAD. 

§  lOQ.-^DiffkreTa  Views  on  these  Mirades. 

The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  rcdsing  of 
the  dead  will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real 
•condition  of  those  said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  not  absolutely  dead  in  the  physiological  sense,  but  that 
there  was  an  intermission  of  the  powers  of  life,  presenting 
j^ymptoms  resembling  death ;  and  those  who  adopt  this  view 
of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  degree  from 
that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a 
real  death,  the  miracle  was  specifically  different  from  that  of 
healing,  and,  in  &ct,  constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of 
supernatural  agency.  Yet,  even  to  awaken  the  dormant 
powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the  expiring  flame,  would 
oertainly  have  been  a  miracle,  demanding  for  its  accomplish- 
ment a  Divine  power  in  Christ.  , 

'  Mark  v.  1.     Luke  viii.  26.  •»  Mark  xyi.  9. 
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A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of 
physiology,  would  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  a 
decision  of  this  question,  in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  firom 
Christ's  own  mouth  to  decide  it.  In  regard  to  Christ's  own 
words,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  he  meant  to  distinguish 
closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or  whether  he  made 
use  of  the  term  "  death  "  only  in  accordajice  with  the  popular 
usage. 

If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly 
life  after  having  entered  into  another  form  of  existemse— into 
connexion  with  another  world — ^the  idea  of  resurrection  would 
be  dismal;  but  we  have  no  right  to  form  such  a  presuppositixMi 
in  our  blank  ignorance  of  the  laws  under  which  the  new  form 
of  consciousness  develops  itself  in  the  soul  after  separatiQU 
from  the  body.i 

B.  CHRIST'S  MIBACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  MATERIAL 

NATURE. 

§  107. — Thai  exkibU  Sv^temcOural  Power  most  oibvioudy. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  mirades  which  Cimeb 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  which  the  supematiMial 
exhibits  itself  in  the  highest  possible  d^ree,  aa  an  intox^ 
mediate  psychical  agency  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  powear  of 
controlling  nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image 
of  Christ,  given  to  us  in  the  evangelical  tradition.  He  had 
fiilly  impressed  men's  minds  with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in 
deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  themselves,  everything 
depends  up(m  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  as  a  whole, 
with  which  we  set  out.  Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  df 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might 
be  unable  to  separate  the  actual  course  of  feet  from  the  sub- 
jective dress  given  to  it  in  the  accoimt,  we  should  yet  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man  had  wrought  some  mighty 
influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  they 
had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which  is  so  often 
made  the  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  maiu 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  nairative 
with  a  just  idea  of  the  spedflc  difference  between  Christ  and 
any,  even  the  greatest,  of  mere  men;  if  we  set  out  with  a  friH 
intuition  of  the  God-Mem,  we  shall  fbd  no  difficulty  whatever 

*  See  hereafter  on  the  resurrection  of  the  "  Widow's  Son,"  and  of 
"liAzarus." 
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m  belieying  tliat  lie  operated  upon  the  most  secret  powers  of 
nature  as  no  other  conld  have  done^  and,  by  the  might  of  his 
Bi^inity,  contrcdled  nature  in  a  way  wld^  finds  no  parallel 

amtvnet  nion* 


BOOK  V. 

THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OF  CHRIST  ACCORDING 
TO  ITS  CHRONOLOGICAL  CONNECTION. 


uttbodxjctiok. 

OH  TBB  WJfBESEmSXA  BtSXYfEHlX  XHBL  SITNiKPTIOiili  OOSBEUl  JUTD 
JOHN. 

In  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels  with  John,  we  find 
aeyecal  discrepancies  in  regard  both  to  the  ckronolo^  of  the 
nftoratiYe  and  to  iibe  tbaaim  of  Christ's  labours. 
§  lOa-^IH^wiweff  0/ C'Arotio&gy. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Li^  include  but  om  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over within  the  period  of  Christ's  public  nunisriny,  while  John's 
nansfcive  unbraces  ^uree  orfowr.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  in 
z^ard  to  this,  that  the  farmer  Gosp^  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  a  chronological  arrangement,  and  therefore  we  are 
entitlsd  to  draw  no  condusLon  firom  the  fiict  that  the  Passover 
is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  towards  the  dose  of 
CSirkt's  career  upon  earth.  The  &xsts  narrated  may  have  ex- 
tended through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Paaa- 
over  feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronological 
marks  have  been. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Gospek  to  contradict  the 
theory  that  Christ  s  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in 
Luke  himselfi  there  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily 
presupposes  the  occurrence  of  one  Passover  in  the  midst  of  that 
ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  invalidate  John's  account, 
which  mentions  the  oocuxrence  of  several 

§  109. — Differences  as  to  the  ThecUre  of  ChrisfsLahown, 
According  to  the  synoptical  Grospels,  Galilee  was  the  chief 
theatre  of  Christ's  labours,    and  he   only  transferred  them 

i  Luke  tL  1 :  the  <raJSSarop  dtvTipSfepurov,  m  coD&ection  with  tbo 
"ripe  ears  of  com." 
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to  Jerusalom  when  he  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching 
death. 

"We  must  here  more  minutely  examine  the  question  before 
lightly  touched  upon  (p.  1 03).  Did  Christ  purposely  oon£ne  his 
labours  chiefly  to  Gafilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access 
to  the  hearts  of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less 
in  bondage  to  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  1  or  was  it  because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to 
the  "  snares  "  of  the  Pharisees,  and  could,  therefore,  hope  to 
exercise  his  labours  more  iminterruptedly,  and  for  a  longer 
period  ?  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  foimdation  of  his 
work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure,  and  propagate  itself  after 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that 
awaited  him  at  the  seat  of  the  priesthood  ?  Did  he  only  make  up 
his  mind  to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would 
environ  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  tho 
Divinity  of  his  own  cause,  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  per- 
plexity to  his  disciples  1 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his 
Gospel  did  not  give  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ's 
labours.  It  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to 
be  recognized  as  Messiah,  for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in 
a  comer  of  CraHlee,  and  to  hold  back  for  so  long  a  time  his 
testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before  the  face  of  the  people 
and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  have  been  a  stumbling- 
TDlock,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge  the  old 
Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refrsun,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple 
at  one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110. — Proof  that  Christ  frequently  exerdaed  hia  Ministry  in  Judca  cmd 
Jermcdem, 

It  is  eVery  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability, 
that  Jesus  should  have  expected  to  fijid  easier  access  to  the 
simple-minded  GraJilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty, 
and  the  learned  at  Jenmlem.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable 
to  suppose  that  he  would  subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
despising  the  ancient  and  holy  institutions^  of  the  Jews,  by 

*  In  the  Taknudical  treatise  "  Chagigah,**  c.  ii  none  (among  adults) 
but  the  dea^  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  the  very  aged,  are  exempted  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  the  principal  feasts  at  JeruGEdem.  Of  course,  this 
law  could  not  apply  to  the  Jews  of  distant  countries,  who  were  only  required 
to  send  annually  a  deputation  to  the  Temple,  with  sacrifices,  and  with  tho 
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absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  the  devout  at  their 
chief  feasts  ;^  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  neg- 
lected the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was 
afforded  by  the  general  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all 
countries  at  those  festivals. 

And  how  unwise  would  it  have  been  in  him  to  defer  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  imtil 
the  precise  period  when  his  ministry  in  Cralilee  must  have 
drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and  the  fears  of  the  prevailing 
Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must  have  foreseen,  too, 
that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them  ! 

As  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the 
Apostles  were  sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  with- 
out his  personal  presence,  surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too 
little  of  his  doctrines  to  render  such  a  course  consistent  even 
with  hitmcm  foresight. 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  mani- 
fested by  the  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the 
groimd  that  he  had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous 
ministry,  of  some  duration,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  intima- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  e.  g.,  Matt.  iv.  25,  xv.  1,  in  which  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of  as  gathering 
round  Jesus  in  Galilee,  and  asking  him  entangling  questions. 
It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that  after  his  labours  in 
Jerusalem  had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  nim,  they  followed, 
and  watched  him  suspiciously,  even  in  GraUlee ;  or  that  some 
of  the  events  that  originally  happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the 
course  of  tradition,  intermingled  and  tK)nfrised  with  those  which 
occurred  in  Cralilee.  Again,  the  earnest  exclamation  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  Luke  xiiL  34 ;  Matt.  xxiiL  37,  distinctly  implies 
that  he  had  often  endeavoured,  by  his  personal  teaching  in 
Jerusalem,  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conversion, 
that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over 
them.  The  words,  "children  of  Jerusalem,^  although  they 
might  apply  to  the  whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation, 
which  is  specifically  addressed  to  the  "city  which  killed  the 

money  arising  from  the  price  of  the  first  finits.  Confl  Philo,  Legat.  ad 
Caimn,  §§  23,  31. 

''  Luke  ii.  41,  shows  that  the  devout  of  Galilee  felt  themselves  bound  to 
journey  to  Jerusalem  at  least  at  the  Passover ;  the  passage  even  speaks  of 
the  journey  of  a  womcmy  on  whom  the  law  imposed  no  such  obligation. 
We  cannot  (with  Strauss)  find  any  proof  even  in  Matthew  that  absence  from 
the  festivals  was  held  of  no  accoimt  among  the  Jewish-Christians. 
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prophets,^  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thai  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  ^Eonily  of  Lazains, 
given  in  Luke  (x.  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  with  John's  state- 
ment (xL  5)  of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Savionr 
regarded  them;  and  the  intimacy  must  have  been  formed 
during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jerusalem.  The  &ct,  too,  that 
seyeral  distinguii2ied  men  <^  that  city  (e,  g.,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  attadied 
themselves  to  Christ,  affords  ns  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  £ul  to  trace,  in  Luke's  acoount  (ix.  51-62)  of  his  last  jonrx^ 
to  Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  bl^iding  together, 
in  "Uie  narrative,  of  events  that  had  occurred  on  a  fbcmer 
journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make 
tise  of  his  miraculous  powers"*  precisely  in  Jerusalem,  where 
the  best  opportunities  of  emplo3ring  them  for  liie  relief  of 
hmnaa  suffering  would  have  been  afforded  ?  Would  there  not, 
mcHKOver,  have  been  some  trace  of  this  in  the  mode  of  his 
reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what  ocourod  <m 
his  first  labours  at  Nazareth  %  Would  not  his  labours  tdiere 
have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  GkNfiels 
rep(»rt  tiiem,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  that  city  ) 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Crospels  them- 
4ielve8  which  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John'a 
nanmtive.  The  latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itsd^ 
both  in  its  chronology,  and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several 
journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that 
Quist  msbde  but  (ma  journey,  must  ascribe  to  tiie  aul^or  of 
John's  Gospel  a  fabrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own 
purpose.  But  i^e  man  who  could  do  this  coald  nev^  have 
written  such  a  Gospel  Moreover,  were  it  a  fiction,  stiU,  if 
intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  be^i  more  aoodmoio- 
dated  to  the  popidar  tradition.  No  one  individual  could  have 
rmnodelted  the  entire  tradition  after  an  invented  plan  of  his 
own,  contradicting  all  others. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge 

n  This  difficulty,  indeed,  is  avoided  m  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  it  is  there 
stated  (xzi.  14),  quite  indefinitely,  however,  that  "he  healed  the  lame  and 
the  blind  in  the  Temple.''  It  is  inmoasible  not  to  see  that  the  historioal 
connection  is  lost  in  this  passage  of  Matthew ;  we  oan  gather  it  oonvotly 
4>nly  from  John's  GoapeL 
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ftny  ialafioation  tipon  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can 
easUy  conceiye  how  the  separate  traditions^  of  which  those 
Gospels  were  made  up,  may  have  been  so  put  togeth^,  without 
any  intention  to  deceive,  as  aj^parently  to  repres^t  Christ  as 
making  one  Passover  journey.  From  l^e  account  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  afber  the  resurrecti(»!^  given  by  Matthew, 
we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  crept  into  the  circle  of 
Cralilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  aiisagiiing 
Jemsal^aaL  as  the  scene  of  those  appearances:  jet,  from  refi.ding 
Matthew  alone,  we  might  infer  iJiat  they  all  todc  pl$ce  in 
Galikeu'' 


PART  L 

9S0M  THB  CX>MMBNGSBi£NT  OF  OHBIST'S  PUBUC  MINIS- 
TRY TO  THE  TRIUMPHAXi  ENTRY. 


CHAPTER  L 

JESUS  Ain>  JOHN  THE  BAFTIST.-^THE  FmST  DISCIPLES. 

W^B  resume  the  thi^ead  of  our  histmcal  narrative  at  the 
point  where  it  was  broken  off.® 

On  issoing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  him- 
self for  his  public  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic 
man  who  had  given  him  the  Divine  signid  for  their  conmience* 
ment,  and  had  consecrated  him  to  his  holy  calling.  Not,  in- 
deed, in  ord^*  to  §birm  a  dose  connexion  with  him,  for  John 
had  to  remain  true  to  his  office  as  Forerunner,  and  to  continue 
his  ministry  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiah  should  lay  tho 
^)undation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  acknowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the 
Forerunner,  also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others, 
to  the  Theocratic  King.  But  in  the  circle  of  (Milean  disdples 
that  had  gathered  around  John^  full  of  longing  aspirations, 
Jesus  might  expect  to  £bid  some  suitable  to  be  taken  into  &1- 
lowidiip  with  himself  and  trained  to  become  his  organs.  The 
sphere  of  John's  minratry  was  calculated  to  offer  the  best  point 
of  transition  to  Ohrii^'s  independent  labours. 

§  111. — Meuage  of  iSie  Scmhedrim  to  John  at  Bethdbaira. 
Meanwhile  John,  with  his  disdples,  had  been  traversing 
both  shores  of  the  Jordan;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on 

"  A  fikvootable  light  is  thrown  upon  tho  genuineness  and  credibility  of 
JdA's  Goflpd  by  the  &ct  that  it  alone  contains  a  doeely  connected  and 
chronological  aoconnt  of  Christ's  public  ministry.  **  Page  7^. 
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the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  Peraea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethal>ara.> 
The  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to  go  on  preaching  repentance. 
But  when  his  followers  and  influence  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
Messiah,  that  high  trihunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion 4  to  obtain  from  his  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  csdling 
in  which  he  laboured. 

John  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was 
desired,  but  satisfied  himself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the 
popular  idea  which  had  probably  caused  the  deputation  to  be 
sent  ["lam  not  the  Christ*^].  But  as  he  accompanied  this 
denial  with  no  further  explanation  in  regard  to  himself  the 
messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  further  questions. 
They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  he  wished  to  be  coit- 
sidered  as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he 
could  assume  a  Divine  calling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to 
give  curt  replies,  just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  question. 
Although  in  a  spiritual  sense  he  was  the  Mias  who  was  to 
precede  Messiah,  he  denied  that  he  was  so  (i.  e.  in  the  carnal 
sense  in  which  they  put  the  question  and  would  understand 
the  answer).  He  described  hixnself  only  in  general  terms,  not 
liable  to  perversion,  as  the  one  through  whom  the  voice  of  GrOB 
called  upon  the  nation  to  repent  and  prepare  for  a  new  and 
glorious  revelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  himseli^  as 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pointed  to  the 
mightier  One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  who  already 
stood,  unrecognized,  in  their  midst.  His  remark,  "  Ye  know 
him  not,"  was  doubtless  founded  upon  the  feet  (which  he  did 
not  utter)  that  he  knew  him,  as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at 
hia  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  Ml  than 
those  which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction 
of  individuals,  as  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling 
powers  had  little  favour  for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  intentions  with  which  the  Sanhednm  had  sent  their 
messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  reserve  with  which  he 
answered  them. 

P  Two  different  names  given  to  the  same  place  at  different  times,  both 
having  the  same  meaning,  "a  place  of  ships,*'  "a  place  for  croasing  in 
ships  "  (a  ferry).  See  LScke  on  John  i.  28 ;  Wmer*8  "  Biblisches  Bealwor* 
terbuch/'  i.  196,  2nd  ed.  "^  John  i.  19,  seq. 
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§  112. — Jb/m  points  to  Jettu  cu  the  Suffering  Messiah,  and  testifies  to  his 
Higher  Dignity, 

On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (oflGlcially,  as  it  were) 
pointed  Christ  out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the 
people,  though  unrecognized  by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth 
from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  himself  in  the  midst  of  John's 
disciples.^  The  Baptist,  beholding  his  approach,  exclaimed, 
^^  Behold  the  Lawh  ofGodj  thcU  taketh  wway  die  sin  of  the  loorlcL^ 
The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  people,  and  bear- 
ing their  sins  (Isa.  liiL),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the 
Messiah  would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt 
part  of  the  people;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea 
of  a  Messiah  steering  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumph- 
ing through  suffering.  The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utter- 
ance was  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  before  his  eyes  of 
Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and  so  meek  ;•  and  his  con- 
ception of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  reached  its 
very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the  meaning  which 
John  himself  attached  to  the  words;  for  we  cannot  suppose  in 
him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  fuUy 
Christian  mind  would  have.*     His  was  a  prophetic  intuition* 

'  John  L  29. 

'  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure  of  the  lamb  rather  than  of  any 
other  animal  used  in  the  offerings.  What  we  say  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
grounds  on  which  we  differ  £rom  other  interpretations  of  this  passage. 
Oonf.  LUche,  in  loc. 

<  We  do  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  hod  hefore  his  mind  the 
full  sense  whidi  the  Evangelist,  from  his  Christian  stand-point,  connected 
with  the  words.  It  cannot  be  known  with  certainty  but  that  the  former 
used  the  word  D9,  which  the  latter  transhkted  KocfioQ,  From  a  mind  like 
the  Evangelist's  we  could  hardly  expect  so  fine  a  distinction  between  the 
objective  and  siuijecUve  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  statement  of  the  words 
of  another.  He  perhaps  involuntarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the 
memory  of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide ;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had 
greatly  tended  to  develop  his  inner  liiEe,  and  had  led  him  to  Christ ;  it 
was,  werefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to  attribute  to  them  a  hieher  Christian 
sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  them.  Hie  mterpretation 
which  he  gave  to  them  may  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  the  form  in  which 
they  were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  This  view  does  not  in  the  least 
impugn  the  veraoitv  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  John  was  not 
its  author.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Baptist's  words  is  consistent  with  his 
diaracter  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  we  have  before  remarked  (p.  6S),  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  spreading  among  the  heaihen  nations,  had  opened  par- 
tial^ to  his  view  ;  he  may,  therefore,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  hav3 
had  Inference  to  mamhind,  rather  than  to  the  Je^nah  world. 
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bordering  indeed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled 
with  wholly  heterogeneous  elements. 

After  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to 
whom  he  wished  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the 
testimony  which  he  had  before  publicly  given  "  of  him  that 
was  to  follow"  (although  probably  not  given,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the  person),  and  applies 
it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said, 
Ajter  me  cometh  a  mjom  thcU  is  prrferred  before  m>e,for  he  was 
before  me,**^  (^Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
to  his  nature/^ 

§  llS^-^oAn  <md  Andrew,  DiscijpUa  qf  John,  attach  ihemtdvet  to  Jesus.^^ 
Qi^iidual  Attraction  of  outers. 

These  w«(»:ds  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  Ckililean 
youths,  who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disdples-^OHN  and 
Andbsw*     It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wlien> 

"  John  i.  SO,  These  obacurely  prophetic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own, 
and  not  put  into  his  month  by  the  Evangelist.  Bnt  this  only  makes  their 
explanation  more  di£Bcuh.  According  to  tiie  nsi^  of  the  Gi^edt,  and  of 
language  genen^y^  the  before  of  place  and  time  may  expiressy  fignratireiv^ 
precedence  of  dignity;  and,  in  this  usage,  ifiTrpoaOiv  fiov  ykyov€v  is  eauy 
interpreted,  "  dUhotigh  (in  the  order  of  time)  he  comes  ofUir  me,  yet  (in  the 
order  of  dignity)  he  was  before  me.**  In  the  full  certainty  of  prophetic 
intuition,  tiie  Baptist  describes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to 
interpret  irp&Toc  fiov  rjv.  Referring  the  words  "he  was  before  me"  to 
ike  pre^onitenee  of  Christ,  they  woiud  imply  that  his  dignity  as  Messiah 
was  to  grow  out  <^  his  pre-existing  Divine  nature.  Nor  could  it,  in  this 
case,  be  said  that  the  Evang^st  had  involuntarily  modified  the  language 
of  the  Baptist  by  an  infusion  of  his  own  Christian  ideas ;  for,  in  the  mind 
oi  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Well  as 
of  hit  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed  from  a  profoundly 
q>iritaal  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tina 
much,  indeed,  is  imj^ed  in  his  partial  statements  (recorded  by  the  other 
£vui|gdi8t8)  in  reaard  to  the  peouBar  indwelling  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  in  the 
Meamfa ;  althou|^  it  does  not  foUow  that  the  Baptist  was  Adly  oomeious 
of  this;  It  remains  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  in  aooord- 
aaee  with  tiie  simple  oorception  of  the  Baptist  to  tske  irpAroc  as  referriog^ 
not  U^  pre-ejristence,  but  to  priority  of  nature,  which  inteipreiation  I  have 
followed  in  tito  text.  This  involves  no  tautology ;  the  "  beeommg  greater" 
is  derived  from  tiie  "  being  greater."  The  word  ^v  is  used,  and  not  karl, 
to  indicate  that  the  ^'jaiori^  of  essnice'^  preceded  "the  priority  of 
dignity,"  which  wu  not  obtRZued  by  Christ,  in  its  manifestation,  until  a 
later  period.  It  is  an  oxymoron:  he  was  tiiat>  which  he  has  become,** 
TtioB  mtevpreted,  the  paange  corresponds  to  what  John  says  of  €hru9l  in 
an»ther  form,  in  Matt.  iii.  11.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  we  must  rememlW 
to  distingfuish  between  the  sense  in  yrbaek  the  Baptist  uttcflred  the  w<mii 
and  that  which  the  Evangelist^  from  his  higher  CSuristian  < 
attributes  to  than. 
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cbeymg  the  bint  of  the  Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus;  refrain- 
ing, however,  in  reverence,  from  disturbing  his  meditations. 
The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly  and  asked  what 
they  desired.  Even  tibm  they  did  not  venture  to  express  their 
longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship;  but  oidy  iamidly 
inquired  where  he  dwelt.  Antidpating  their  request,  he  kindly 
in^ted  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before 
ev^iing  were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  furst  impres- 
aoa  of  Christ;  he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it 
also  with  Simon  (John  i  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a 
nunoent  the  yet  dormant  fi|>iiit  of  the  Man  ofEoek,  And  those 
whose  first  iiapresBions  were  thus  received  pointed  Christ  out  to 
^Sbax  fellows;  and  thus  arose  1^e  first  drdb  of  disciples,  which 
aooompanied  him  from  Persea  back  to  Galilee.^ 

CHAPTER  IL 

COlOCENOXBiENT  OF  CBBiSf^  FUBUC  TEA.CHIHO. 
%  lli.—The  MiracuUm  Draught  of  Fisha.-^JEIffici  t^f  the  Mirade  en  PcUt. 

Ok  his  return  to  Galilee,  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as 
a  teacher;  not,  however,  in  the  syiiagogues,  but  in  instructing 
the  groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first, 
not  to  Nazaveth,  his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to 
be  received  as  a  prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the 
outward  appearance),  but  to  the  little  town  of  Capernaum. 
The  young  men  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Persea  were 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida;  and  he 
only  waited  for  a  suitable  oj^rtunity  to  take  them  into  doser 
communion.     Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following : 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Genesareth,  an  increasing  throng  (^  eager  listeners  col- 
lected about  him.  Some  fi^ermen  who  had  toiled  all  ni^t 
and  brou^t  up  nothing  bilt  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels 
&8tened  near  the  shore.  Jesus  asked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of 
the  fiflhingrboats  belonged,  to  push  it  out  a  little  way  from  the 
shoise,  that  he  might  staiid  on  board,  and  thus  address  the 
people  to  better  i^vantage.^    On  finishing  his  discourse,  he 

^  Jolm  i.  42' — 47.  It  is  apparent  from  John's  statement  alone  that 
CSnirt  did  not  take  these  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  to  be  hig 
otgBDi,  immediately  into  <uose  fellowuiip,  but  left  them  for  a  while  to 
tbemnhpes.  John  gives  us  no  ftirther  account  of  the  forming  of  the 
Apostolic  oommuni^;  he  presnpposes  many  things,  which  we  must 
fflideafonr  to  fill  np  W  oompaiing  the  synoptiod  Gospels. 

*  Aeompariaon  of  Luke  y.  wiSi  Matt.  iv.  18,  wiU  vindicate  the  oorrect- 
QMi  of  this  representation*    Here  we  have  two  independent  statements : 
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turned  to  Peter,  who  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the 
power  of  his  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep. 
Although  he  had  toiled  all  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master 
at  a  word.  This  full  confidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had 
already  been  impressed  to  some  extent,  at  least,  with  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.^  An  impression  of  the  most  powerftd  cha- 
racter, however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as  a  fisher- 
man) by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
net,  after  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.  The 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  to  lum  in  the  exercise  of 
his  own  trade  was  characteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  gene- 
rally in  the  history  of  Christianity;  he  was  thus  led  from  the 
Carnal  to  the  SpiritualJ  All  his  previous  impressions  were 
reviv(*d  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared  so  exalted, 
that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  ["  Depa/rt  from 
me,  for  I  cm,  a  sinful  man,  0  LordT]  *     The  Divine  power 

that  in  Matthew  an  abbreviated  one,  while  Luke's  is  the  vivid  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  an  eye-witness.  The  words  of  Christ  to  Peter,  as 
given  by  Matthew  (iv.  19),  '*IvnUmdke  you  Jiahers  of  mm,**  seem  to  pre- 
suppose an  event  such  as  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes ;  but  Matthew 
presents  them  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Luke  gives  the  occasion  of  them 
very  graphically.  None  but  those  abstractionists  who  must  measure  all 
phenomena,  however  infinite  in  variety,  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  their 
own  logical  formulas,  will  see  in  this  accormt  the  stamp  of  a  legendary 
stonr.  It  has  all  the  fireshness  of  life  and  reality  about  it.  "Whoever  is 
well  read  in  the  history  of  the  difi\ision  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be 
able  to  recall  many  analogous  cases.  ScMdermacher  (Comm.  on  Luke,  in 
loc.  or  "  Werke,"  ii.  63),  in  his  remarks  on  this  case,  showed  with  what 
nice  tact  he  coidd  distinguish  history  from  legend.  Honour  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  man,  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbled  itself  in  pure 
love  of  ^Rruth,  before  the  power  of  History  I 

'  It  also  confirms  the  account  in  John's  GrOspeL  The  connection  of  tho 
narrative  which  I  have  given  abundantly  shows  that  Matthew's  account  is 
not  irreconcileable  with  Luke's,  or  both  with  John's,  as  some  suppose.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  connection  thus  made  by  comparing 
aU  the  accormts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  severally,  for  in 
that  case,  doubtless,  the  form  of  their  narratives  would  have  been  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  Such  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has 
attempted  to  gather  a  connected  narrative  of  any  kind  from  several  distinct 
accounts. 

y  Those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  teleological  government  of  the  world, 
in  a  Providence  which  makes  Nature  subserve  the  proeress  of  the  kingdom 
of  GUxl,  must  regard  this  event  as  one  of  those  in  'vniich  tiie  border  Hne 
between  the  natural  and  supernatural  is  hard  to  be  distinguished,  and 
which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

*  On  account  of  this  neculiar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  ve  cau 
hardly  suppose  (although  much  may  be  said  in  fihvour  'of  it)  that  this  event 
occurred  after  he  had  known  Christ  for  some  time,  or  after  he  had  been  a 
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appears  fearful,  in  its  holiness,  to  the  sinner  who  is  conscious 
of  his  sinfuhiess;  it  fills  him  with  consternation;  he  shrinks 
back  from  it  with  trembling.  Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
law,  must  the  chasm  appear  between  the  sinner  and  the 
Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the 
Physical  into  the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  said  to  Peter  [Fear  not;  from  henceforth  tlwu 
shctU  ccUch  men]  :  "  Shrink  not  back  in  fear.  Take  confidence 
in  me.  Attach  thyself  henceforth  wholly  to  me.  Thou  shalt 
see  greater  proofe  of  my  power  than  this.  In  fellowship  with 
me  thou  shalt  achieve  greater  miracles.  From  henceforth  thy 
net  shall  catch  men.*' 

witness  of  his  first  public  labours  at  Jerusalem  ;  so,  also,  we  cannot,  for 
the  same  reason,  place  it  after  the  wedding  at  Cana  ;  although  this  last  is 
more  probable  Uian  the  other,  since  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  impres- 
sions the  occurrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  upon  the  disciples.  The  view 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  text  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  con- 
nection between  John  i.  43  and  46  ;  but  there  is  no  real  contradiction. 
The  calling  of  Nathanael  (John  i.  46)  and  that  of  Philip  (i.  43)  are  not 
necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  intended 
return  to  Galilee  (v.  43),  but  says  nothing  about  the  journey  itself;  he 
may  have  been  induced,  by  the  mention  of  Bethsaida,  to  place  the  theatre 
of  die  accoimt  in  that  region.  (See  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1833,  ii.)  The 
late  B.  Jacobi  (in  the  same  periodical,  1838,  iv.  852)  adduces  against  tiiis 
Tiew  John's  accuracy,  in  this  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It 
is  not  dear,  however,  that  John  meant  to  give,  in  each  case  in  the 
chapter,  the  time  and  place  exactly.  His  exactness  extends  only  to  the 
events  which  served  to  lead  Jolm*8  disciples  to  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
evident  that  Nathanael  belonged  to  tiiat  number.  The  way  in  which 
Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  tes- 
timony, rather  shows  the  contrary.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  would 
prove  that  Nathanael  was  first  found  in  Gralilee. 

•  The  truth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  development  of  his  character.  The  consciousness  of  his 
ffinfulness  and  distance  from  the  perfectly  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have 
remained ;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ  could  be  diminished  by 
no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  this  great  difierence 
between  the  two  periods  of  his  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  he 
imbibed  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  communion  with  Christ,  he  felt 
himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  sinner  from  Him  in  whom  the  source  of 
Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  but  attracted  to  him,  not  merely  by  his 
own  spiritual  affinities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  that  He  "  had  the 
tcords  of  eternal  life.**  The  redeeming  power  of  the  Divine  One  was  more 
and  more  fully  revealed  to  him  ;  the  divinity  appeared  to  him  no  more 
as  a  merely  outward,  but  as  an  inward  power.  The  central  source 
of  aU  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upon  his  conscious- 
ness, and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new 
light. 
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The  same  impression^  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  Jolm,^ 
to  join  themselves  fix)m  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesa& 

§  115.— TAe  CdUwff  o/NathanaeL 
In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  fiill  impression  of  Chiist's  pn*Bon- 
ality,  £rst  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for 
sudden  and  separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus^  whidi 
soon  brought  him  to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  a  Kathakael  had  to  be  overcome  hy  a  separate 
supernatural  ^gn  b^re  he  could  receive  the  impression  of 
Christ's  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole.  "Wlien  Philip 
£rst  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  oil^azarethwaa  the  Messii^ 
he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  anything  so 
high  diould  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  GraHlee.  Instead  of 
discussing  the  point,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and 
tells  him  to  "  come  and  see."  Nafchanael's  prejudice  was  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from 
being  convinced  by  facts.  Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of 
truth,  and  receives  him  with  the  words,  ^^  Behold  cm  IsrcuiUte^ 
mdeedy  m  whom  there  is  no  giuUe**  (a  true  and  honest-hearted 
member  of  the  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid  youth  is  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses  his 
astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impr»<sion  made  upon 
his  feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural 
knowledge,  telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  baniars  of 
space,  had  rested  on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood 
"  under  the  fig-tree  "  (this  probably  had  some  reference  to  the 
thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind  under  the  fig-tree).  His 
prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowledged  Christ  as 
"  Son  of  God  cmd  King  oflsrad  "J;  Christ  admits  that  he  is  in 
the  first  stage  of  faith,<:  but  tells  Mm  that  his  Mth  must  develop 
itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a Jiigher  aim  (John  L 
50,  51).  A  fidth  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might 
easily  be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might  not 
meet  its  expectations.  That  is  a  genuine  Mth  (according  to 
Christ)  which  carries  itself  to  the  very  c^atral-point  of  revela- 
tion, seizes  the  intuition  of  Divinity  in  its  immediate  nature 

^  Luke  says  (v.  10)  that  James  and  Jolin,  the  sons  of  2iebedee,  were 
*'  partners  with  Simon ;"  they  were,  therefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event, 
and  received  the  same  impression  from  it.  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv. 
21)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessel,  "  mending  their  nets." 
This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mentions  two 
vessels,  and — ^not,  indeed,  the  mending,  but-— ^the  washing  of  the  much« 
us«»d  nets.  «  See  d.  146. 
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'Slid  maiiifestatioai  as  a  wkole,  and  obtains,  through  umnediate 
contact  with  the  Diyine  in  the  Spidt,  a  stand-point  which 
doubt  can  never  xeack  Nathanael  was  to  see  ''  greater  Haa^^ 
than  this  isolated  raj  of  the  supematuraL  He  was  to  see  the 
^Jmw&ne  opened  vpon  the  Son  of  Man,"  into  whose  intinacy  he 
was  about  to  enter,  and  ^Angds  of  God  cm&ndmg  and  de- 
soendmg'*  upcm  him.  He  was  to  learn  Chzist  in  his  true  rela- 
tion  to  the  development  of  humanity,  as  Him  ihiou^  wh<»n 
buman  nature  was  to  be  glorified;  throu^  whom  the  locked- 
up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the  oommimi<m  with 
heaven  and  earth  restored ;  to  whom  and  &om  whom  all  the 
powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divine 
glory  in  its  JvU  manifestation ;  all  other  signs  were  but  indi- 
vidual tC^DBDB  of  it. 

CHAPTER  m. 

JESUS  AT  OANA. 

§  110. — The  Chomge  of  Water  into  Wine,  —  Character  and  Import  qf  the 

Mvrade, — LittU  ImpreseUm  made  upon  the  People. 

Trr^  days  after  Christ  had  thus  set  ft)rth  the  mode  in 
whi<^  he  from  that  time  should  reveal  himself  he  displayed,  at 
a  wedding  in  Cana,^  the  fulness  of  *'the  power  of  heaven" 
streaming  forth  from  himself,  which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he 
had  said,  both  nature  and  hmnanity.  The  wine  provided  for 
the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her  Son  to  supply 
the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  command. 
Having  recognized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by 
the  impression  which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  tJiat  had 
elapsed  after  his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She 
looked  impatiently  for  the  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself 
in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before  the  eyes  of  aU  men. 

But  Olmst,  although  he  held  all  purety  human  feelings 
sacred,  yet  demanded  that  "man  should  deny  father  and 
mother"  when  the  cause  of  GrOD  required  it.  He  had  now  to 
apply  this  principle  to  his  own  mother,  and,  conscious  of  his 
Kvine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke  the  request  thus  made 
to  him,  and  the  feelings  wHch  prompted  it.  "  What  ha/ve  I  to 
do  tvith  thee  ?  mme  hawr  is  not  yet  come/^  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  Our  wishes  lie  apart.  My  Diviue  powers  cannot  be  made 
subservient  to  earthly  aims  and  motives.     My  acts  obey  a 

'  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nathanael  was  "  the  son  of  Tholmai/'  u  e. 
Bartholomew,  of  Cana ;  which  &ct  may  confirm  our  view  of  the  order  of 
the  events. 
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higher  plan  and  loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of 
them  has  its  appointed  time.  As  jet,  the  moment  for  reyeaiing 
myself  in  my  Messianic  dignity,  by  miracles  apparent  to  all 
«yes,  has  not  arrived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  grackudly 
from  his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as 
Mary  wished,  at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  from  his  words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered, 
she  probably  understood  that  her  wish  would  be  met  so  &r  as 
the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a  point  of  view  totally 
different  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing  was  done, 
but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  reveal 
his  Messianic  glory  to  aU  eyes, 

•  As  for  the  character  of  the  mirade  itself,  we  cannot  place  it, 
as  some  do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.  We 
conceive  it  thus  :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative 
energy,  a  substance  (wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product 
of  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  of  hiunan  labour,  water  being 
oidy  one  of  the  co-operating  feictors  ;  and  thus  substituted  his 
creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial  processes. 
But  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  mamufactv/redwme;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency, 
he  imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ; 
that  he  intensified  (so  to  speak)  the  powers  of  water  into 
those  of  wine.®  Indeed,  this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  conforms 
better  to  its  spiritual  import  than  the  former.^ 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the.;^7ia^  canise  and 
moral  bearings  of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended, 

•  I  would  be  pleased  to  believe,  if  I  could,  that  the  view  here  taken  had 
as  old  ecclesiastical  authority  as  the  late  Baumgarten-Onuitu  supposes  he 
has  found  for  it,  in  the  ancient  hymn  ''De  Epiphania  Domini  "  {Dcmid, 
Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  i.  p.  19) :  "  Vel  hydriis  plenis  aqua  vini  saporem 
Infiideris.''  But  the  word  saporem  can  hardly  be  made  emphatic.  In 
the  sense  of  the  hymn,  the  words  "  vini  saporem  infimdere,**  probably 
mean  nothing  more  than  "  in  vinimi  mutare." 

'  Compare,  as  analogies,  the  mineral  springs  in  which  by  natural  pro- 
cesses,  new  powers  are  given  to  water ;  and  the  ancient  accounts  of  sprmgs 
which  sent  forth  waters  like  wine — ^intoxicating  water  ;  "  IloXXaxoi;  d*  ehl 
Kpijvai,  ai  fikv  7roTifi(*)Tepai  Kai  oivtitSktTTtpai,  (oc  rj  Trepl  TLa^XayoviaVy 
TTpoQ  ^v  ^aai  rovQ  kyxiapiovQ  vwoiriveiv  Trpotnovraq" — AthencBUS,  Deip. 
ii.  §  17,  18.  Of  another  water,  says  Theopompua,  *'  roiiQ  mvovrac  avrb 
jjLtOvaKecrOaty  KoOd  Kai  roig  rbv  olvov," 

8  The  supposition  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  by  some  one  of  Alex- 
andrian education,  with  a  tendency  to  Gnosticism,  is  refuted  by  this 
narrative.  Such  a  man  would  never  have  assigned  such  an  object  and  such 
a  scene  for  Christ's  first  miracle.   Such  a  one  could  not  have  invented  and 
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by  tlius  exhibiting  his  glory,  to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in 
his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  import  rather  by  contemplating 
it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-revelation  as  a  whole  ;  by  in- 
quiring how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected  and 
illustrated  in  this  single  act. 

While  in  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of 
his  life,  the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist. 
Now^  however,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no 
longer  in  solitude,  but  mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he 
Alters  into  all  human  interests,  shares  all  human  feelings,  and 
thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the  severe  legalism  of  John. 
In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  performs  fis  first  miracle 
to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  he  sanctifies  connexions, 
feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  omfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on 
such  an  occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of 
Christian  Ethics,  whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  himian  rela- 
tions the  image  of  Christ  as  stamped  upon  his  self-revealed  life. 
But  it  has  a  further  and  a  great  symbolical  import :  Christ 
employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  supports  of  life,  as  the 
velucle  of  a  higher  power  :  so  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christ's 
Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity, 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure 
it ;  to  enable  it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce 
effects  beyond  its  original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power 
oi  Water  into  that  of  Wine  is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  pecu- 
liar office  of  Christianity. 

This  first  stay  of  Chnst  in  Galilee  after  his  inauguration  as 
Messiah  was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training 
of  the  narrower  circle  of  his  disciples  :  but  he  does  not  appear, 
in  that  short  time,  to  have  made  any  lasting  impression  upon 
the  people.  There  were  few  so  ingenuous  in  their  preposses- 
sions as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many  against  the  "  son 
of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth"  could  not  be  removed  until 
they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.     Even  in  this 

put  into  the  mouth  of  the  "  ruler  of  the  feast  "  the  clumsy  jest  which  he 
uttered  (John  ii.  9),  (although  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it^ 
and  infer  that  the  guests  were  nearly  drunk).  Any  one  writing  a  history 
of  Cbrist  apologetically,  and  with  a  view  to  exalt  his  character  accordii^ 
to  the  tendency  of  those  times,  would  rather  have  altered  and  adorned  a 
true  narrative  of  such  &cts  (if  such  existed)  than  have  invented  a  &lse 
one  bearing  against  his  object ;  or  if  he  had  some  symbolical  meaning  in 
his  view,  he  would  certainly  have  stated  it. 

N 
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beginning  of  his  labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occa- 
sion to  apply  the  Jewish  proverb,  ^^  a  pr<^p>h6thaA  no  hon/owrin 
his  aum  <xmrU/ry''  ^ 

CHAPTER  ISr, 

IIBST  JOUBITEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FF.  A  ST  OF  THE 

PASSOYER. 

§  117.— ^Ae  Pimfyia§cf  the  Tem^. 

Dusmo  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Jesus  appeared  at  Jem-  ' 

salem  in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.^ 

On  viating  the  Temple,  he  found  its  worship  distarbed  by 

dis(»ders  which  desecrated  the  holy  place — a  picture  of  the 

general  secularization  of  the  Theocracy^ 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished 
to  oflfer  sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple-court^ 
in  which  everything  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for 

JoitD.  iv.  44  :  doubtless  referring  to  this  period ;  a  supposition  which 
iSaB  use  of  yap  renders  probaHe.  Thus  interpreted,  we  should  have  John's 
testimony  that  Christ  had  ahready  sought  to  appear  as  a  teadier  in  Galilee. 

^  Although  the  Purifying  of  the  Temple  doubUeas  belongs  to  an  early 
period  of  Christ's  teachmg,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  from  John's  account 
that  Christ  had  not  taught  and  wrought  miracles  before;  indeed,  the 
Tiiamwr  in  which  the  priests  addressed  bun  rather  shows  the  contraiy. 

i  JSbsn  a  difiSeulty  arises ;  the  deaasing  of  the  Tem^de  is  plaoed  by  John 
at  the  hegimwag  of  Christ's  mimstiy,  during  his  first  stay  at  Jerusalem ;  \^ 
the  other  Evangelists  at  the  end  of  his  laboursi,  during  his  last  stay  there. 
XTnlees  the  same  event  took  place  twice,  and  in  the  very  same  way  (which 
it  handly  probable),  eithw  John  or  the  others  must  have  deviated  from  the 
chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  tiiat  an  act  implying 
so  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was 
done  after  his  last  triumphal  entry,  when  the  people  were,  for  the  moment, 
enltoriastic  in  his  favour,  than  at  the  beginning  of  his  labours.  On  the 
otinr  bond,  he  would  ha^B  had  more  occasion,  after  his  triumphal  entry, 
to  a^oid  ereiythine  that  oould  occasion  public  distorbttnce,  or  wear  the 
i^pearance  of  empliyjring  earthly  power.  As  for  the  t^fkttUy  of  the  thing 
at  his  opening  ministry,  no  one  can  say  what  ix^uences  tibe  immediate 
power  of  God  might  produce  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men.  It  is 
certainly  less  easy  t6  account  hr  such  an  anachromsm  in  John,  whose 
aeoount  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  aocorate  in  chronological  order,  than  in  the 
other  Evangelists ;  the  latt^  might  naturally  connect  a  &ct  like  this,  well 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  Imt  entry,  wluch  was  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  the  circle  of  accounts  which  they  compiled.  According  to 
John  (iL  18)  the  Jews  put  the  question,  **  What  ngn^ihowett  thou  usf" 
&c  ^  in  Luke  xx.  2,  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "Bff  what  afuthorUy  doett  tiiWi 
these  things  /  "  &c  It  might  be  supposed  that  tiiis  last  questioa  suggested 
the  statement  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (as^ 
indeed,  it  is  not)  that  in  the  passage  in  Luke  it  has  this  speoial  reference 
to  the  act^  and  not  a  referenoe  to  Christ's  teadiing  in  general  at  that 
time. 
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sale,  and  money-changers  were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand 
there ;  but>  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  existing 
cormplaon  of  the  Jewish  people,  many  fonl  abases  had  grown 
up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  made  everything  subservient 
to  th^  avarioe>  and  their  noisy  hu(^:stering  was  a  great  dis- 
tarhance  to  the  wo»^p  of  the  Temple. 

It  WW5  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secu- 
larized Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against 
them.  And  as  the  general  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy 
was  imaged  in  these  profane  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first 
manifested  against  them  his  holy  anger..  Threatening  the 
traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he  drove  them  out  of 
the  Temple ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves,  "  Take  these 
' '  ga  hence ;   make  not  my  Father^s  house  a  house  of  m/er- 


These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but 
also  contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which 
debases  God's  house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting 
up  of  the  scourge  could  not  have  been  in  token  of  physical 
force,  for — apart  from  Christ's  character — ^what  was  one  man 
against  so  many  ?  It  could  only  be  a  symbolical  sign — a  sign 
of  the  judgments  of  Gk)D  that  were  so  soon  to  fall  upon  those 
who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy.^ 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here, 
but  a  proof  of  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he 
influenced  the  minds  of  men  j  an  example  of  the  direct  impres- 
sion of  Divinity,  of  the  power  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
One  as  a  punisher,  ia  rousing  the  slumbering  conscience. 
Origen,  who  found  many  difficulties  in  this  narrative,"^  and  was 
indOned  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought  that  if  it 
were  to  be  received  as  history,'^  the  miracle  would  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of 
Christ's  deeds ;  as  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act 
upon  iiiert  and  lifeless  matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable 

^  John,  at  mofltj,  dllud6$  to  lea.  Ivi.  7 ;  Jdr.  yii.  11 ;  but  the  other 
Crospels  give  direct  citations.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  originality  of 
John's  narrative. 

^  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  vnmentum  of  such  an  incident 
w  this  to  a  man  of  Alexandrian  oidture  i  Its  ntter  repugnance  to  Alex- 
andrian yiews  is  shown  by  the  £sbct  that  Origen  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 

"^  T.  iz.  in  Joann. 

*  Origen,  howcfrer,  eizaggerated  l^e  i^rongthat  Christ  had  to  expel  into 
f^mmmdB,  John,  more  sfanply  than  the  other  EvangeUsts,  Q>eaks  only  ol 
the  espfuhdon  of  the  9cllcn;  they,  of  the  lvf§rt  also. 
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of  resistance.  But,  on  the  contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper 
sense,  was  wrought,  precisely  because  Christ  had  to  operate 
upon  meny  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will  capable  of  resisting, 
but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to  the  moral 
and  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
with  conscience,  that  slumbering  consciousness  of  GrOD,  which 
man  can  never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by 
a  commanding  holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated. There  are  many  things  in  history  that  m^st  be  re- 
garded as  myths  by  minds  that  judge  only  by  the  standard  of 
every-day  reality. 

§  118. — The  Saying  of  Christ,  *' Destroy  this  Temple/*  d-c— Additional 
Exposition  of  it  given  by  John. 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  be  could 
prove  his  authority  to  act  thus.  He  gave  them  an  answer,  at 
once  reproof  and  prophecy,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  tJircc 
days  I  will  raise  it  wp^ 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  ut- 
tered, laying  no  particular  stress  upon  the  specification  of 
"  three  days^  would  be  the  following :  "  When  you,  by  your  un- 
godliness, which  desecrates  all  that  is  holy,  have  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  then  wiUIbutlclit  up  again;"  alluding 
(according  to  the  mode  of  conception  everywhere  prevalent  in 
the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  a  common  basis  in  both  ; 
the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with 
the  Temple  itself  The  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  ar<* 
identical  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity  :  ®  there,  in  a  fomi 
particular  and  typical ;  here,  in  a  form  corresponding  to  its 
essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages.  As  Christ  is 
conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be  raised 
up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  he  acts  upon  this  conscious- 
ness, as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
those  labours  which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and 
spiritual  one. 

^  Just  as  the  "  House  of  Grod  **  (Heb.  iii.  2-6)  is  made  the  same  in  both 
dispensations ;  as  the  later  one  fulfUs  the  law  of  the  older.  I  cannot  see 
any  force  in  Klvng's  objections  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836,  i.  127)*  The  Kaiv6v 
IS  already  implied  in  the  lyeipnv. 
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But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  reqilired  in  him  thus  to 
foretell  not  only  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  the 
Jews — ^the  dissolution  of  their  worship  being  necessarily  iden- 
tified therewith — ^but  also  the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice 
that  was  to  take  its  place;  to  predict  in  himself  the  mightiest 
achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity,  at  a  time  when  but  a 
few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him,  and  even 
they  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark 
words — dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark  !  An  analogous 
meaning  was  contained  in  his  expression  on  another  occasion, 
"j&ere  is  something  greater  them  the  Temple  ;''i^  showing,  per- 
haps, that  he  was  accustomed  thus  to  point  from  the  tem- 
porary Temple  to  the  higher  one  which  had  already  appeared, 
and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  the  course  of  his 
labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false 
witnesses,  at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "/«m 
able  to  destroy/  the  Temple  of  God,  cmd  to  buUt  it  in  three  days^^ 
Some  may  suppose  that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  occasion  and  the  true  sense  on  which 
the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ,  and  therefore  attributed 
them  entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  the  testimony  was  called  fcdse  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction 
on  Christ's  real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  "  he  would  destroy 
the  Temple,"  but  (what  is  very  different)  that  its  destruction 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests 
might  very  naturally  have  falsely  reported  the  words^  in  order 
to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not  bear  against  them- 
selves so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  appear 
more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark  xiv.  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses :  "Ivnll  destroy 
this  Temple  that  is  made  with  hamds,  amd  within  three  days  I 
will  buHd  anotlier'*^  Not  that  they  imderstood  Christ  that  he 
would  buUd  a  spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one ;  but, 
probably,  that  he  could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it 
in  greater  glory  by  magic  (after  the  visionary  representations 
of  the  Chiliasts),  or  cause  one  to  descend  from  heaven.  Even 
one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevolently  quoted  these 

P  See  above,  p.  92.  i  Matt.  xxvi.  61. 

'  Mark  observes  (xiv.  69) :  "But  neither  80  did  iheir  wUrieas  agree  Uh 
gether,'* 
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words  against  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  whatever  amaze- 
ment the  words  exdted,  they  had  made  a  great  and  general 
impression.' 

The  MthfulnesB  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  1^  the  way  in 
which  he  distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words 
of  Christ  fipom  the  words  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttezii^ 
them  (according  to  John's  explanation),  pointed  to  his  own 
body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  hear  so  directly  upon  the 

'  It  is  a  special  oonfirmation  of  John's  Grospd  that  he  al<me  ghras  ihe 
natural  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  these  words  bj  Ohidst>  and  their 
original  form.  Stroma,  however,  thinks  that  the  original  form  of  the 
expression  was  that  put  into  Stephen's  mouth  by  his  accusers.  Acts  yi.  14 ; 
and  that  the  "  three  daiya  **  were  added  subsequently,  with  re£»«nce  to 
the  resurrection.  But  these  are  w)t  Stephen's  words,  nor  is  it  even  attri' 
buted  to  him  that  he  quoted  Christ* s,  but  only  that  he  uttered  a  thought 
of  his  own,  perhaps  derived  from  them.  At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the 
"  three  days  **  would  have  been  unsuited  to  the  thought  ascribed  to 
Stephen.  The  interpolation  of  the  words  "  three  days  "  is  more  impro- 
bable, as  neither  Matthew  nor  Marie  explain  them  at  all ;  on  the  oontraiy, 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  preae/nioe  of  the  words  led  to  their  being 
applied  subsequently  to  the  resurrection,  than  that  the  resurrectioo  itself 
led  to  their  interpolation. 

'  It  may  be  disputed  whether  John's  interpretation  is  intended  to  give 
the  exact  sense  in  which  Christ  used  the  words  [or  onhr  accommodated  them 
to  the  resurrection,  as  is  perha^  implied  in  the  22na  verse,  "  vah^n,  there- 
fore, he  wot  risen  from  Ike  dead,  hie  diaeijoies  remembered  that  he  had  atdd 
this  nnto  them*'].  An  instance  of  such  accommodation,  of  words  uttered 
by  Christ,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  is  foimd  in  John  xviii. 
9  ;  although,  in  this  case,  Jolm  must  have  known  that  he  api^ed  isbasa 
differentiy,  and  was  glad  to  find  th«n  admit  such  application.  Jdm's 
authority,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  words  of  the  Master  wksai  he 
followed  so  devoutiy,  and  whose  sayings  he  preserved  so  faithful^,  is 
necessarily  of  great  weight ;  still,  in  tiie  explanation  of  special  expressions 
[as  to  their  original  import!  the  natural  relations  and  connexions  might 
ccHnpel  us  to  deviate  from  lum.  Nor  would  this  at  all  conflict  with  In^- 
ration,  rightiy  understood,  which  would  only  require  tiiat  the  explaoation 
given  by  the  Evangelist  should'  be  true  in  itself,  although  the  words  might 
not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  would  none  the  less 
be  the  proclaimer  of  the  whole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holv  Ghost.  The  mention  of  the  "  three  days ' '  (which  cannot, 
indeed,  be  easily  ex^ained,  except  by  the  resurrection)  inight  have  led 
the  author  of  this  Gospel,  who  always  dwelt  with  peculiar  fondness  upon 
everything  that  concerned  the  person  of  Christ>  at  once  to  think  of  his 
resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Eva^elist  is  a  further 
proof  against  the  theory  that  this  Gospel  had  a  IsAm  Hellenistic  or  Alex- 
andrian origin.  It  would  have  accorded  much  better  with  the  taste  oi 
that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  grand  prophetic  bearing,  to  the 
building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (the  vahg  vviVfiariKog^  in  place  of  the 
vabg  aiaOijTog)  than  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 
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aim  of  Ohrist  at;  tlie  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews, 
as  the  view  given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following 
deeper  import,  viz. :  "  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a 
temporary  plaee  consecrated  to  God;  but  CSnrist,  in  his  human 
nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting  Temple  of  God  for  man. 
The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  rebuilt ;  but  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine  nature,  shall  rise 
triumphant  out  of  death.'*  ^ 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to 
connect  itself  more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention ;  but  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing 
to  the  "three  days."^ 

§  119. — Irderview  of  Christ  viiih  Nicodemut. 

(1.)  Bispositioaof  the  People  and  Pharisees  towards  Christ. — ^Dispoeitioxis 

of  Nicodemus. 

Many  of  the  people  were  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  his 
first  stay  at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  prevailing  Phari- 
saic party  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  they 
could  not  openly  oppose  him,  as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed 
himself  against  their  statutes  and  traditions,  but  directed  his 
blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  defend.  And  even 
of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  aU  were  hypo- 
crites, governed  only  by  selfi^  motives ;  doubtless  there  were 
many  whose  piety,  however  debased  by  the  errors  of  their 
entire  i^stem,  was  yet  sincere.^     Such  could  not  remain 

*  I  agree  with  Klmg*%  (1.  c.)  reftrtation  of  certain  modem  objections  to 
John's  explanation,  and  also  with  his  yiewof  the  impossibility  of  eonaect- 
ing  the  two  interpretations  together.' 

'  Many  passages  have  been  quoted  by  others  to  prove  that "  three  dayt " 
must  necesKurily  mean  a  time  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
of  it.  In  general,  it  means  "  a  round  number,''  and  we  must  learn  d'om 
the  context  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is  intended.  In  this  case 
the  contrast  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  the  Temple  justifies  us 
in  assuming  that  a  short  period  is  meant.  The  new  spiritual  Temple,  the 
progressive  development  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,^  did  in  fact 
immediately  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  the  Theoast^. 

''  It  is  probable,  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  that  although  the  IRiariaees, 
scribes,  and  chief  men,  as  a  whole,  were  ill-disposed  to  Christ,  there  were 
among  them  individual  susceptible  minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find 
JoKj^  of  Arimathea — ^in  Matt.  ix.  18,  a  rvJUr;  in  Mark  xii.  28,  a  scribe — 
manifesting  an  interest  in  his  Divine  calling,  and  from  these  we  may  infer 
tibe  existence  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  StrcmsU 
assertion  that  the  case  of  Nioodemus  ia  improbable.  Utterly  imhistorica^ 
too,  is  his  assertion  (i.  633)  that  the  accounts  of  rich  and  chief  men  coming 
secretly  to  Christ  (and  so  of  Nicodemus)  were  invented  at  a  later  period, 
to  remove  the  reproach  brought  against  the  primitive  Christians,  "  that 
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without  Divine  impressions  from  the  words  and  works  of 
Christ. 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  Nicodemus.*  To  him, 
especially,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  tran- 
scending all  merely  human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a 
Divine  calling.  Beyond  this  general  impression,  however,  he 
had  no  dear  views  of  Christ's  person  or  mission;  and  his 
desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the  greater, 
because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of 
Messiah.  Becognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to 
apply  to  him  personally,  and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid 
strengthening  the  suspicions  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim, probably  already  aroused  against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish 
conceptions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to 
be  foimded  in  visible  and  earthly  glory;  although  he  may 
have  had,  at  the  same  time,  some  more  worthy  and  spiritual 
ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  considered  himself  sure,  as  a  rigidly 
pious' Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  in  that  kingdom,  and  was 
only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approaching  manifesta- 
tion of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited 
from  God  by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a 
further  account  of  his  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  But  inst^ui  of  entering  upon  this,  Christ 
purposely  gives  an  answer  especially  adapted  to  the  moral  and 
religious  wants  of  Nicodemus,  and  all  of  like  mind.y  The 
truth  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  to 

none  but  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  themselves  to  Jesus.''  Instead 
of  being  a  "reproach,"  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  primitive  Church 
that  the  new  creation  of  Christianity  began  among  the  poor ;  that  the 
wise  of  this  world  were  put  to  shame  by  the  ignorant.  There  was  no 
inducement,  then,  for  such  inventions.  Moreover,  this  mode  of  thinking 
pervades  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel ;  he  that  could  represent  Jesus  as 
imfolding  his  highest  truths  to  a  poor  woman  could  not  have  been  tempted 
to  invent  a  conversation  between  him  and  a  distinguished  scribe. 

*  Strauss  strains  hard  to  give  aaymbolical  and  mythical  meaning  to  this 
common  Jewish  name  PD*"!i73 .  There  is  no  trace  in  the  early  Christian 
history  of  mythical  persons  thus  originating  from  mere  fiwcy,  without  any 
historical  point  cf  d^)arture.  Only  at  a  later  period  was  the  history  a£ 
really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntary  or  involuntary)  invention 
into  fables  ;  e,  g,  Simon  Magvji  was  thus  made  mythicaL 

^  An  answer,  too,  entirely  characteristic  of  Jesus,  and  which  would  not 
liave  occurred  to  one  inventing  this  dialogue. 
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Nicodemus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  sys- 
tem :  ^^EoDoept  a  mam  be  bom  again,^  Jie  comnot  see  the  kingdom 
ofGodT 

(2.)  The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or 
descent  can  entitle  men  to  a  shsu^  in  CtOd's  kingdom,  Christ 
points  out  an  imiuxvrd  condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a 
title  which  no  man  can  secure  by  his  own  power.  His  answer 
to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all  men  are  alike  destitute  of 
the  Divine  life.  It  was  directed  as  well  against  the  arrogant 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the  contracted 
exteTTwUs^ffhg  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particularism. 
It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of 
the  expression,  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a 
^th  like  that  of  Nicodemus  was  insufficient ;  springing,  as  it 
did,  frt>ni  isolated  miracles,  and  not  from  inward  experience,  or 
an  internal  awakening  of  the  Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the 
only  point  from  which  Nicodemus  could  and  must  proceed  in 
order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as  an 
outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral 
conception  of  it.  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot 
see  the  kingdom"  to  mean  "  cannot  share  in  the  visible  king- 
dom ;"  -while  Christ  meant  an  inward  spiritual  ** entering  into'* 
that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  be  founded,  as  a  spiritual  one, 
in  the  hearts  of  men.* 

*  Or,  **fr(ym  above;*'  but  I  cannot  prefer  this  reading,  even  after 
Lilcke^a  arguments.  "  Bom  agadn  "  corresponds  with  "  becoming  like 
children  '*  (Matt,  xviii.  3) ;  with  vaXiyyeviaia  (Matt.  xix.  28) ;  compared 
with  the  \ovTp6v  naXtyyivMiae  of  Paul.  We  infer  that  this  m(Mie  of 
expression  belonged  to  the  peculiar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  agrees, 
also,  with  his  expressions  (recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels)  in  regard  to 
his  operations  upon  human  nature. 

■  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birth  "  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
mind,  although  its  true  import  is  only  revealed  in  the  light  which  Chris- 
tianity lends  to  self-scrutiny.  The  non  emendari,  ted  trwngfigwrari  of  Seneca 
-(Ep.  ad  Lucil.  vi.)  which  is  rather  a  rhetorical  expression  anyhow,  applies 
to  a  gradual  amendment  of  character  by  lopping  off  separate  vices,  and 
not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the 
beginning  of  a  process  in  human  nature,  which  is  to  go  on  until  the  con- 
summation of  tne  kingdom  of  God,  the  new  birth  in  individuals  preparing 
the  way  for  the  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world;  so  the  Stoic  doctrine  speaks 
of  a  inpiohnif  iroKiyytvitria  rutv  5X(i>v,  dva<rrotx€toHnc.  But  this  ia  con- 
nected with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  alternate  destructions 
Md  renewals  of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  point  of 
view  in  Christianily.     'O  TunrapaKovrovrtig,  idv  vovv  birovovovv  ixVt 
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The  mere  figure  of  a  new  Ivriky  in  itself  woold  bave  bMU 
nothing  so  unusual  or  unintelligible  to  Nioodemus ;  he  cooM 
have  imderstood  it  well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the 
case  of  a  heathen  submitting  himself  to  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  other  Jewish  usages.^  But  what  startled  him 
was  the  altogether  novel  application  which  Ghmt  made  of  ilw 
figure ;  not  to  a  diange  of  external  relations^  as  in  the  case 
above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  chaage,  of  which  the 
learned  scribe  had  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no 
wonder ;  a  dead,  contracted,  airogant  scribe-thecdogy  laaLwajs 
amaaed  at  the  mysteries  of  inward,  i^iritual  experieniee.  This 
first  direct  impression,  perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  Mb  the 
moment,  to  distinguish  between  the  Jigv/re  and  the  Uwmg^  and 
he  asked,  "Bwq  can  a  man  be  horn  t^ien  ksisoldf'* 

(3.)  The  Birth  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further : 
"Verily,  except  a  mem  he  horn  of  water  cmd  ofQ^e  Spirit,  he  ecm- 
not  enter  into  the  kvngdom  of  GocL**^  He  thus  describes  more 
exactly  the  active  principle  (the  creative  agent)  of  the  new 
birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  implants  a  new  Divine  life  in 
those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  producing  a  moral  change 
a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man,  as  the  oflfepring 
of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "toater?'"^ 

vavra  rd  ytyovSra  Kai  tA  knoyitva  kiapaKi  nard,  rh  ouodStQ^-^AnUm. 
Mcnol,  xi.  1.)  "He  who  lives  only  forty  years  axui  obsenres  woil,  has 
experienced  ev^ything  which  occurs  in  the  whole  etemlty  of  thJa  veex- 
renewed  process.'' 

^  Strauu  thioJis  (p,  701)  that  the  M»y  in  which  TtkvH  uses  theezpteaMi 
"a  new  creation**  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  GaL  yi.  15),  without  eocpkinijig  i^ 
implies  that  it  was  in  ccnnmon  use  in  Judaism.  We  do  not  agree  with 
'  him,  but  rather  see  in  such  expressions  the  new  dialeci  created  by  Cbm- 
tianity,  which  Paul's  readers  might  be  supposed  to  undarstuid.  If 
Strau88*i  view  were  correct,  we  should  expect  sach  ontitheees  in  Paul  m 
tiie  following :  "Circumcision  cannot  deyel<^  a  new  creaticm  in  the  hefttii«iv 
but  leaves  lul  in  its  old  condition;  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  out  frani 
within,  through  &ith." 

«  How  different  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  nimplidly,  vnm 
from  the  later  drees  given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Jolm  iii*  ^ 
with  the  Cl^nentines,  Hom.  xi.  §  26:  **idv  fit)  dvay$w^9nn  ^Mktr 
Z&vTi  ci'c  ovofM  varpbcy  vlov,  ayiov  ifV€Vfiaroc,**  &o.  It  is  immatnriil 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  from  John's  GU)spel  imwiidiately,  or 
from  8C»ne  tradition. 

^  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  handof  a  later  writer  is  to^Mtnoedheara^ 
who  planned  tins  conversation,  half  fiction,  half  truth,  1:^011  the  bttB% 
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We  infer  firom  the  &ct  that  Christ  sayB  nothing  mai*e  of 
"  water,"  but  proceeds  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  "  ^jirit," 
that  the  former  was  only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the 
latter.  It  was  the  baptism  of  the  Bpint,  the  "  birfch  of  the 
Spirit"  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was  unknown  to  Kieo- 
demus ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already  made  him 
acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purification, 
pointing  to  a  higher  purifieayon  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  the 
Messiah,  and  aiding  in  its  comprehension. 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  forth  the  general  principle 
on  which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded, 
viz.,  the  total  opposition  betwe^i  the  natimd  life — ^the  life  of 
all  those  who  continue  to  live  according  to  nature  simply-^-^-and 
the  new  life  which  God  imparts  ["  !I%(U  which  «  h&m  of  tka 
flesh  is  flesh,  amd  that  which  is  horn  of  the  Spirit  is  SpM^'^, 
But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit "  was  still  strange  to  Nico- 
demus,  Christ  made  \mQ  of  a  sensible  image  to  bring  it  m&tQ 
vividly  before  him.  "  As  none  can  set  bo^ds  or  limits  to  the 
wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  cannot  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim ;  so  it  is  with  the  breath  of  God's  Spirit  in 
those  who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something 
in  the  interior  life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which 
reveals  itself  only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by 
experience ;  it  is  a  life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its 
origin,  or  forward  to  its  end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Kicodemus.  But  to  his  mind, 
yet  in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism^  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine 
things  in  an  outward  sense  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far 
apart,  the  fact  asserted  by  Christ  seems  marvellous ;  and  he 
exclaims  in  amazem€(nt,  "  How  com  this  heV^    Jesus  seizes  upon 

perhaps,  of  an  earlier  narrative,  and  added  "birth  by  "water"  to  "  birth  hy 
spirit/'  in  order  to  give  additional  authority  to  baptism  in  the  Church. 
But  tills  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  &ct  that  baptism  is  only  incidentsdly 
mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  institution  to 
Christ,  and  nowhere  says  anything  of  the  baptisQi  of  the  Apo^es.  A 
writer  influenced  by  an  ecclesiastical  Intent,  and  permitting  himself  to 
remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  such  a  motive,  would  not  have  made 
these  omissions.  It  might  even  be  said,  with  more  plausibility,  that  Jofm 
had  been  led  to  connect  baptism  and  regeneration  together,  and  had  attri- 
buted this  combination  to  Christ.  We  have  no  right,  becauw  of  a  mere 
difficulty,  to  charge  such  a  thing,  even  though  involuntary,  upon  the 
&ithful  disciple.  The  whole  turn  of  John's  feelings,  the  mystic  elmnent 
(in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  in  his  mind,  would  alone  have  pre- 
vented him  from  making  any  outward  thing  prominent  that  was  not  nMul« 
80  in  the  original  words  of  Christ. 
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this  exclamation  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  learned  theologian, 
to  convince  him  of  his  want  of  insight  into  Divine  things,  and 
to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  further  illumination.  "  You,  a 
teacher  of  Israel,  and  this,  without  which  all  religion  is  a  dead 
thing,  not  known  to  you  !  And  if  you  believe  me  not  when  I 
speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  hxst,  wluch  every  man  upon  earth 
may  test  by  his  own  experience,®  how  will  you  believe  when  I 
proclaim  truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and 
transcending  the  liinits  of  his  reason ;  when  I  tell  you  the 
hidden  and  unfethomable  counsels  of  Gk>D  for  human  sal- 
vation !" 

(4.)  Jesus  intimates  his  own  Sufferings. 

This  introduction  prepares  us  to  expect  something  totally 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It 
would  have  been  quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely 
been  about  to  speak  of  the  exaltation  of  Messiah,  for  that  idea 
was  familiar  enough  ;  or  even  if  he  had  been  about  to  apply 
that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Messiah  ;  for  this  claim 
could  not  appear  very  marvellous  to  Nicodemus,  who  was 
already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  staaiiling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or 
even  to  the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to 
the  outward  letter,  than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to 
appear  in  earthly  splendour,  but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of 
mankind  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  aufferinga^  This  was, 
indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nico- 
demus,  plainly  and  in  full  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known 
figure  from  the  Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of 
the  Son  of  Man  with  the  serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wilder- 
ness 8  before  the  eyes  of  aU  the  people  :  and,  having  thus  inti- 
mated the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile  drawn  from  his  own 
familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  ftirther  developed  by  his  own 
thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
Withers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite ;  and  such  a 
paradox  is  the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering 
Messiah.  The  very  strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have 
stimulated  the  mind  of  Nicodemus.^ 

*  A  Jewish  believer  could  understand  this,  from  its  analogy  to  separate 
impulses  of  the  Divine  life  experienced  under  Judaism. 

'  See  p.  86,  86. 

»  CJonf.  the  explanation  of  JacoU.     (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1825,  pt.  i.) 

*  The  words  of  Christ  end  with  ver.  15,  we  think.  Nicodemus  had  the 
goad  in  his  mind,  enough  to  wake  him  out  of  his  spiritual  slumber,  and 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS  AT  JESGN,  NEAR  SALIM. 

"We  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.  But 
it  is  certain  that  he  went  directly  thence  to  ^woTij^near  Salim 
(Salumias),  a  part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the 
theatre  of  John  the  Baptist's  labours.  Here  he  probably  spent 
most  of  the  time  from  the  Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He 
may  have  had  two  objects  in  this,  viz.,  to  continue  the  training 
of  his  disciples  more  uninterruptedly,  and  also  to  make  use  of 
the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
afibrded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  latter's  separate 
labours  has  already  been  mentioned.^ 

§  120. — Jealouiy  qfJoh/n^a  Disciples. — Final  Testimony  of  the  Baptist, — 
His  ImpriaonfMnt. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no 
other  master  but  their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough 
of  his  spirit  to  know  that  he  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher 

urge  him  to  deeper  thought  upon  the  truth,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure^ 
to  which  he  had  listened.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  Jesus 
would  not  he  likely  to  add  anything  further.  The  verses,  16 — 21,  have 
altogether  the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  and  experience.  He  has  seen  the  working  of  the 
Grospel,  and  the  judgments,  too,  which  attend  its  preaching,  and  he  records 
them.  John's  Gospel  is  a  selection  from  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  made 
with  a  definite  purpose;  he  begins  it  with  a  reflection,  and  he  frequently 
interrupts  the  narrative  with  a  course  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  case  in  the  passage  imder  conaderation.  Verse  16  takes  up  and 
repeats  Christ's  closing  words  in  verse  15,  and  eocptaim  them,  as  the  ydp 
obviously  shows.  The  marks  of  a  change  in  the  speaker  seem  to  me  veiy 
evident.  It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  John  not  to  mark  such 
transitions  very  distinctly ;  although,  of  course,  he  could  never  intend  to 
intermix  hia  own  words  with  those  of  the  Saviour. 

*  ]3T?,  a  name  derived  from  "p?  {''apktce  abounding  in  water"),  John  iii. 
28.  Eusebius  {Onomasidkon)  says  that  such  a  place  was  still  pointed  out, 
eight  Koman  miles  south  of  Sc3rthopolis,  near  Salim  and  the  Jordan. 
(Hieron.  0pp.  ed.  Yallars,  iii.  163 ;  JtosenmiiUer,  Handb.  d.  Biblisch. 
Alterth.  ii.  2,  133 ;  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  322.)  This  suits  the  place 
described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange 
that  the  Baptist  should  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pla^ 
belonged^  as  a  border  town,  to  Judea ;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  to  betake  himself  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  comer.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  more  liberal  tendency  of  mind, 
he  had  no  scrnplea  about  abiding  on  the  borders  of  Samaria. 

'  Page  59. 
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one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ  obtained  his  first  disciples  by 
John's  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having  no  desire  themselves 
to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive  to  understand 
that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that  Christ, 
who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when 
Uiey  mfflELtioned  their  surpise  to  John,  he  answered  them, 
*^  Do  not  wonder  at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  Ko  man  can  usurp 
what  Heaven  has  not  granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can 
transcend  the  limit  appointed  by  God.  Christ's  influence 
proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men  would  not  join 
him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  him,  what  I  could  never 
bestow.)"  He  then  calls  ihem  to  witness  that  he  had  never 
announced  himself  to  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as 
the  Forerunner :  "I  said  I  am  7u>t  the  Christ,  hot  thai  I amaent 
before  him!* 

It  is  to  be  observed  ^d  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of 
the  historical  position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here 
appeal  to  his  private  declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship, 
made  to  individual  susceptible  disciples,  but  only  to  his  conti- 
nuous public  testimony.  The  jealous  spiritsf,  therefore,  may 
never  have  had,  from  Uie  lips  of  their  master,  any  such  special 
direction  to  Christ. 

But  he  added,  "  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I 
have  led  the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bride- 
groom (the  Messiah),  to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil 
her  hopes.     He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."^ 

In  uttering  these  words,  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he 
returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who 
ruled  in  Pemay  succeeded  in  laying  hokl  of  him.     The  rigid 

^  John  ill.  SO.  lliTifl  hx  the  words  beftr  the  stamp  of  the  Baptist^  tiieir 
jneaning  being  figuratlYely  intimated  rather  than  expressed.  But  those 
which  follow  (81 — 86J  are  totalljr  different.  The  Evai^felist,  haying  in  his 
own  Christian  ezpenenoe  so  nch  a  commentaiy  upon  tiie  words  of  his 
fonner  Master,  feels  bound  to  t^ply  it  in  ^mkuning  thra:!.  The  relation 
of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  sets  aside  all  that  nas  been  said^  in  later  times, 
about  some  imannsry  persons  having  invoited  tiiis  soene  and  tabked  it  on 
to  John's  €rospd.  Had  sudi  a  one,  as  Sirmus  think%  made  the  fiction  in 
order  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  (who  k^  aloof  fix>m  Chiit- 
tianity)  by  the  authority  of  their  own  master,  he  would  have  gone  much 
farther;  it  would  have  been  just  as  ea^,  and  &r  more  effective,  to  invent 
a  dialogue  betwe^i  Christ  and  the  £taptist  faimselfl  The  apoorTphal 
writings  of  that  period,  msnu&ctured  to  &vour  certain  reUffioui  idaai^ 
were  not  wont  to  confine  their  inyentiona  within  such  narrow  mnitii 
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censor  of  iiiotbIs,  who  bad  no  respect  for  persons  where  the  holy 
law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  offended  the  tetrarch  ;^  and,  by 
order  of  the  latter,  be  was  conveyed  as  a  priscnayer  to  ihb  border 
fortress  of  Machsents.^ 

€HAPTER  YI. 

JESUS  SEtUBNS  THROUGH  SAMARIA  TO  GALILEE. — THE  SAMARITAN 
WDMAN.      (JOHN  IV.) 

The  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than 
they  had  been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was 
found  that  his  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  gr^iter 
attention  than  John's  had  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  country.^  Gralilee  offered  a  safe  abode ; 
and,  besides,  a  good  ^iritual  soil  for  his  instructions  would 
probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  impressions  had  been  made 
upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  att^iding  the  Passover,  by 
bis  public  labours  at  Jerus£^em.     He  took  the  shortest  road— ^ 

^  JoaephuB  diSSeara  from  the  Ck)8pels  (Matt.  ziv.  8-5 ;  Mark  vi.  17-20 ; 
XiUke  iii.  19-20)  as  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  aot ;  according  to  the  latter, 
it  was  done  because  Joha  had  rq^Kroved  him  for  canying  off  and  manying 
his  brother  Philip's  wife;  according  to  the  former,  the  tetrarch  was 
induced  by  fear  of  political  disturbances.  "  At itraj:  t6  IttI  roffdvSt  iriQavov 
avrev  rtnc  dvOpia^ots  M  ^^t  Awo^tooh  rtvi  (pkpoi'  vuvra  yStp  itJKevav 
<rt;/f€ovXy  ry  kKiivov  irpa^ovrtQ,  TreiKit  Kpeirrov  iWitrai,  irpip  re  veianpov 
i^  avTov  yivsaOaif  vpoKattav  dvaipuv  ^  fxtrdioK^c  yivofbivtfg  tie  Tot 
vpdyfiara  l/iTrccrwv  fUTavoeiv,** — (ArchsBol.  xviii.  v.  §  2.)  Now  the 
character  of  tiie  Evsngelists,  as  historians,  would  not  be  affected,  if  we 
admit  that  thej  followed  the  popular  report,  even  though  incorrect,  as 
the  matter  had  no  connexion  with  their  immediate  object.  But  tl»  ^ffi- 
culty  is  cleared  up,  and  a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case  6btained, 
by  &e  supposition  that  Josephus  gave  the  ostensible,  and  the  Bvangelists 
the  reed  and  secret  reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not 
dami  to  be  Messiah,  aaid  exhorted  the  people  to  fidelity  in  tiie  several 
relations  of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political  fears  except  such, 
indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John's  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins. 
It  is  a  farther  proof  of  his  personal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only 
imprisoned,  but  hiUed  him.  History  affords  many  instances  in  which 
£Euthfal  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  fiulen  victims  to  the  oraffe  of  priests  or 
women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

"*  Suppofflng  that  John  appeared  in  public  about  six  months  before 
Christ,  and  that  he  was  imprisoned  about  the  same  lei^th  of  time  after 
Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  public  ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 

'^  Here  is  the  occasion  of  Matthew's  statement,  Matt.  iv.  12.  JBut  as 
the  first  three  Goq)el8  only  spesk  expressly  of  Christ's  last  journey  (see 
p.  163),  no  distinction  is  made  between  his  stay  in  Gralilee  b^ore  and  after 
his  fint  journey.  Hence  arose  the  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  John's 
inqxrisonment;  to  correct  which  error  in  the  tradition  {urobably  John  iii.  24^ 
WM  intended. 
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three  days'  journey — ^to  Galilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among 
the  people  of  that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new 
revelations,  and  among  whom  no  political  perversions  of  the 
Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found,  a«  among  the  Jews. 

§  121. — Impressions  made  upon  the  Srnnaritain  Woman, 
In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn, 
had  passed  away.  It  was  in  seed-time,  which  lasted  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus 
arrived  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Sichem.  Fatigued  with  tra- 
velling, he  stopped  to  refresh  himself  about  mid-day®  at  the  well 
of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had  sent  his  disciples  into  the 
city  to  buy  provisions  ;  not  without  the  intention,  probably,  to 
elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  regarded  the 
Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a  poor 
woman  fit)m  the  neighbouring  city  comes  P  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  h^  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the 
occasion  (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity 
to  frdfil  his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of 
Divine  truth.^  Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  her  con- 
dition and  culture,  he  made  use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by 
the  occasion  ["  If  thou  hnewest  the  gifi  of  God,  cmd  toho  ii  is  that 
aaJUh  vmio  thee,  *  Gwe  me  to  d/nmk^  thou  wovldst  ha/ve  asked  oj 
him,  amd  he  wovld  ha/ve  given  ifi^e  limng  uxUer'']. 

The  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  In  her  as  yet 
imspiritiial  mind  a  longing  for  the  precious  possession  thus 
intimated,  before  she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  pos- 
session itself  ["  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  vxUer  that  I  shaUgive 
hwfh,  shall  never  tM/rst :  it  shall  he  in  him  a  well  ofwaler  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life^'\.  How  joyfully  must  she  have 
heard  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which  one  could  always 
carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary  with  con- 

**  That  travelling  could  be  continued  until  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  late  in  autumn. 

P  Thls^  too,  could  not  have  been  done  at  that  hour  in  summer. 

^  Here  is  another  refutation  of  \he  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian 
origin  to  this  Gospel.  A  man  trained  in  that  school  would  have  been  as 
little  disposed  as  a  Jewish  theologian  of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesus  as 
conversing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displaying  to  her  the  prospect  of  a  new 
future  of  religious,  development !  But  it  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  Him  who  thanked  God  that  ''what  had  been  hidden  from 
the  wise  had  been  revealed  unto  babes,"  and  who  had  come  to  break  down 
all  barriers  that  separated  men,  and  to  glorify  human  nature  even  in  the 
form  of  woman. 
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siant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw  !  And  so,  under  tliis 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he 
had  come  to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
soul,  and  is,  for  all  who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life 
flowing  onward  into  eternity  I 

After  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous 
water,  of  which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he  » 
breaks  off  without  giving  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at 
that  time,  she  could  not  be  made  to  imderstand.  He  turns 
the  conversation,  first,  to  make  her  look  wUhm,  as  self-know- 
ledge alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  apprehend  Divine  things; 
and,  secondly,  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  prophet,  by  showing 
an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of  which,  as 
a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing^ 

§  122. — Chrises  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  Hie  Jem  cmd  tluU 
of  tJie  Samaritans. 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman 
recognized  him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  have 
supposed  that  a  higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  he  had  uttered, 
enigmatical  as  it  yet  appeared  to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in 
her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for  her  to  question  him 
further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  subjects,  and  thus  elicit 
from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fi:^ught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  which 
formed  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, and  which  was  suggested  to  her  by  the  very  spot  on 
which  they  stood.  Mount  Gerizim  itself  towering  up  just  at 
hand  ["  Ov/r  fathers  worshipped  i/n  this  mmmtam,  cmd  ye  say 
that  in  Jentsalem  is  the  plaice  where  men  (mght  to  vxyrship  "]. 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference  :  one  to  the 
existing  stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of 
the  woman's  question  ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage 

'  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  ho 
requested  the  woman  to  call  "her  hvshamd"  (John  iv.  16),  had  the  Ml  and 
supernatural  knowledge  of  her  real  circumstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to 
her  in  order  to  test  her  disposition,  and  induce  her  to  speak  of  her  course 
of  life  with  candour ;  or  whether  he  had  not  that  knowledge  at  the  moment, 
and  really  wished  her  husband  to  come,  in  order  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Samaritans;  so  that  the  final  turn  of  the  conversation  was  difie- 
rent  from  what  he  had  expected.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws 
under  which  the  beams  of  supernatural  knowledge  broke  forth  fi-om  the 
soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between  external  occasions  and  the 
internal  development  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefore  we  cannot 
«ay  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that  ''she  had  no  husband,"  excited 
ihe  streaming  forth  of  the  Di\ine  light  within  him  or  not. 

O 
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of  the  Theocratic  deyelopment  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (v.  22)  in  favour  of  the 
Jews.  "  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of 
God,  because  they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of 
revelation  that  have  prepared  the  way  for  that  which  is  the 
aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  worship  God  intelligently,^  since  they  home 
recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted  to  be 
the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men ; 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  GoD-s 
revelations.  Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of 
worship,  because  from  Jerusalem  the  JEtedemption,  which  was 
to  raise  worship  to  a  higher  sphere,  was  to  spring  up." 
§  123. — The  WoraMp  of  God  in  Spirit  amd  im,  Tratk, 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only 
preferred  in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  forth  there, 
and  that  the  superiority  would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming 
forth.  He  had,  then,  to  describe  that  higher  era  before  which 
the  question  in  dispute  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  would 
wholly  cease  :  "  The  hov/r  cometh,  amd  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shobU  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for 
tlie  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him :  God  is  Spirit,  and  they 
who  worship  him  must  worship  Mm  in  spirit  and  in  trvM^  To 
the  worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived — ^the  sensuous, 
external  worship,  confined  to  specaal  times  and  a  fixed  place 
— Christ  opposes  a  worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding 
from  the  Spirit,  and  embracing  the  whole  being.  The  true 
worship  of  God,  as  Spirit,  can  only  spring  from  Divine  affinities 
in  the  Spirit. 

And  such  worship  can  only  be  "  "Worship  in  the  Truth ;" 
the  two  are  inseparable ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  the  Spirit  before  it  can  utter  spiritual  worship — ^Truth, 
the  Divine  element  of  life,  the  link  that  binds  the  world  of 
spirits  to  God,  their  original.  As  worship  in  spirit  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to  isolated  outward 
acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which  adheres 
to  sensuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth.  And 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  in 
communion  of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

■  This,  of  course,  is  only  said  oljecHvdy,  with  reference  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jewish  nation;  subjectwely,  applied  to  indLyidrnds,  it  would 
only  be  true  of  those  who  correspond  in  spirit  to  the  definition  that  follows. 
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Christ  tised  the  words,  "  the  time  cometh,  cmd  is  tww^ 
because  the  true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfec- 
tion, in  himself;  and  because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which  it  ^as  to  develop  itself  in 
them,  and  through  them  in  aU  mankind. 

§  124. — Tlht  Spiritual  Worship, — lu  Bearing  upon  Practical  JAfe. 

Christ  uttered  here  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing 
only  upon  knowledge,  but  one  eminently jtwoc^ico^,  and  including 
in  itself  the  whole  work  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  hu- 
manity. The  sages  of  both  the  East  and  the  "West  had  long 
known  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spiritual ;  but  they 
believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative 
minds ;  nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  retdize  it 
for  themselves.  They  sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only 
spring  from  Life,  and  was  in  this  way  to  become,  not  the 
privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  common  good  of  all  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea,  but 
realized  it.  As  Bedeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relation 
to  God,  through  which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  wor- 
ship is  imparted  to  their  whole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which 
he  revealed  the  source  of  life  for  men  ;  and  by  its  means,  as 
gq^irits  allied  to  GrOD,  they  worship  him  in  liuth.  Only  in 
proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Divine  life,  by  appropriating 
Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping  Gor 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  commu- 
nicated \o  men  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  develop 
itself  in  the  reflective  consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of 
God,  rooted  in  the  life ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to 
kam^  the  full  import  of  the  words,  "  God  is  Spirit."^ 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this 
saying  of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it 
as  an  isolated  expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Chris- 
tian Theism  and  with  the  whole  Diviae  process  for  the  deve- 

*  The  history  of  religious  opinions  in  the  first  three  centuries  affords 
meet  vivid  proof  of  this.  K  g.  "  irav  irvevfia,  ei  aTrXodarepov  iicXafi- 
tavojUVy  ff&fia  rvyxavov.**    (Orig.  in  Joann.  t.  xiii.  §  22.) 

■  This  great  trnth,  rightly  understood,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
moral  and  religious  wants  of  the  Sainaritans,  as  represented  by  the  woman. 
The  natural  o^er  of  this  conversation,  the  sim^city  and  depth  of  Christ's 
words— so  free  from  the  dififuseness  characteristic  of  intentional  imitat'on 
—is  a  strong  proof  of  its  originality. 
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Jopment  of  Christian  life,  by  those  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly 
intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheists  who  have  dreamed  that  th^ 
could  incorporate  them  into  their  discordant  systems  by  their 
spiritual  Fetichi8m,  which  substitutes  the  deification  of  an 
Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthftil  adoration  of  God  as  Spirit ! 
The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  wtellecifMdism  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered 
this  grand  truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to 
an  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people :  For  oil  TYien  alike,  the 
Highest  must  spring  from  life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

§  125. — Christ* 8  Qlcmces  at  ike  fuiwte  Progress  of  his  Kingdom,  and  at 
his  ovm  Death. 

.  After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the 
Samaritan  woman,  she  hastened  joyfiilly  to  the  city  to  tell  the 
strange  things  that  had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen 
came  out  in  throngs  at  her  calL  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  disciples  had  returned,  and  found  their  Master  just  closing 
his  conversation  with  the  woman;  and,  although  hoih.  surprised 
and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion  or  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisdons 
they  had  brought.  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the 
higher  thoughts  that  occupy  him  :  the  work  of  his  life  is 
before  him,  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a 
human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  an 
exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching  ;  the  seed  is  already  germinating. 
He  replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples,  "  /  have  mecU  to  eat  which 
ye  know  not  of  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in 
that  of  the  Spirit.)  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  hi/m  that  sent 
7W6,  ami  to  fmish  his  work  (to  sow  the  seed  for  the  general 
diffiision  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men)." 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just 
begun  among  the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude^  from  the  fece 
of  Nature  before  theuL  Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the 
peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile  valley,  busily  sowing  their 
seed,  and  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans,  thronging  from  the 
town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the  disciples, 

^  This  similitude  is  of  the  same  character  with  Christ's  parables  given 
in  the  first  three  Gk)Spels  in  general^  and  especially  with  those  taken  from 
ijowing  seed,  &c. ;  a  sign  of  ttie  common  character  that  pervaded  all  his 
discourses. 
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*'  Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  tHs  season  of  the  year,  '  There 
anre  yet  fov/r  rruyrUhSy  cmd  then  cometh  harvest  V^  So  it  is, 
indeed,  in  the  natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
seed  is  just  sown,  and  already  the  harvest  appears.  *  Lift  up 
yawr  eyes''  (pointing  to  the  approaching  Samaritans),  *  cmd  see 
how  the  fields  wre  already  whitening  to  tfie  harvest.'^ 

A  profound  glance  into  the  soul  of  Christ  and  the  secret 
connexion  of  }ns  thoughts  is  now  opened  to  us.*  He  cannot 
utter  this  prediction  of  the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  follow 
the  seed  which  he  has  sown,  without  the  mournful,  though 
pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to  see  its  gathering. 
He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest-home;  nay,  lus 
death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  they  shall  reap  what  he  had  sowed;  but  that  he 
sMi  rejoice  with  them  ["That  both  he  that  soweth  amd  he  that, 
rea/peth  may  rejoice  together,  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye 
bestowed  no  labom'^\y  Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the 
only  announcements  of  his  approaching  death  that  Christ  made 
at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry.* 

§  126. — Svhsequent  State  of  the  Samaritans. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply 
impressed  with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained 
two  days  with  them  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his 
first  labours  among  that  people;  perhaps  it  was  the  source  of 
that  religious  awakening  among  them  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Acts  (viiL  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed  sown  by  Christ,  rich 
and  fraitM  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay,  was  not 
afterward  careftdly  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sa- 
maria; many  foreign  elements  had  crept  inland  enthusiasts 
and  felse  prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  mani- 
festation of  Divinity  was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The 
unsophisticated  Samaritans  believed  in  Christ,  firom  the  Divine 
power  of  his  words  and  his  appearance,  without  any  miracle ; 

*  A  proverb  taken  from  the  climate  and  &rming  of  that  part  of  the 
comitiy.  ^  A  mark  of  truth,  not  of  fiction. 

7  There  is  no  groimd  whatever  to  refer  John  iv.  37,  38  (as  Strauss 
does),  especially  to  the  later  ministry  of  the  Apostles  in  Samaria.  The 
prediction  which  they  contain  is  just  like  those  in  Matt.  x.  26 ;  Luke 
xii.  3;  and  in  the  parables  hereafter  examined  (p.  188-190).  Any  one 
patting  these  words  mto  Christ's  mouth,  in  order  to  point  to  the  labours 
of  the  Apostles  in  Samaria  as  having  been  preceded  by  Christ's,  would 
have  been  less  reserved  and  delicate  about  it  by  &r. 

»  Luke  V.  35. 
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but  at  a  later  period,  when  tlieir  minds  had  been  debauclied 
by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  tbe  most  striking  miracles 
were  requisite  to  restore  tbem. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Christ's  first  general  ministry  in  galilee. 

§  127. — Christ  hedU  the  NoUemaaCs  Son. — Chooses  Capernaum  for  /Us 
Abode  — Healing  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother, 

On  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.  (Jolm 
iv.  46.)  While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to 
the  court  (fiaaikucog)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  him  to  go 
down  to  Capernaum  and  cure  his  son,  who  waa  dangerously  HL 
Distress  drove  this  man  to  Christ;  although  he  might  (if  he 
had  chosen),  perhaps,  have  received  Divine  impressions  before. 
He  probably  was,  at  first,  among '  the  number  of  those  who 
verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "a  prophet  is  without 
honour  in  his  own  country."  The  Samaritans  believed,  be- 
cause of  their  imjoa/rd  waijts,  and  of  the  inward  power  of  Divi- 
nity j  the  faith  of  the  Gralileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible 
miracles  and  material  blessings.  To  this  must  we  refer  the 
words  of  reproof  uttered  by  Christ  before  he  grant0d  the 
man's  prayer:  *^ Except  ye  see  signa  cmd  wonders,  ye  wiU  not 


Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new 
and  favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum, 
he  chose  that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  mii^stry.  Here  he  taug^ 
in  the  synagogue,  and  healed  the  sick.  ^  It  happened  on  a 
certain  Sabbathi  that  when  he  lefb  the  synagogue  he  went, 
attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the  house  in  which  Peter  lived, 
with  his  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  tiie  time  of  a  fever.^ 
Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  was  able  to 
attend  to  her  household  du^-s  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dimier.*^  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house 
(the  rumour  having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon 
leave  the  town),  sidk  persons  were  l^ought  in  fi:om  all  sides; 
not,  however,  untU  after  sunset,  to  avoid  breaJdng  the  law  of 
tl^e  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day  the  people  strove  to  prevent 
his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  "/  rrmst  preach,  the  kingdom  ^ 
God  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore  am  I  semt'" 

»  See  p,  146.  »»  Luke  iv.  38  ;  Matt.  viii.  X4  ;  Mark  i.  2». 

*  Joseph,  De  Vita  Sua,  §  54 ;,  "eicrq  aipa,  kuO'  f^v  role  (ru^€affiv  a^- 
OTToUiaOai.  vo/jufiov  ioriv  ^fiiv" 
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§  12S.^  CTmst  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth. — His  Life  is 
endangered.     (Luke  iv.  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Christ  went  to  Kazaretli,  but  tlie  fame  of 
his  great  deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him,  All 
eyes  were  turned  upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath;  they  had  known  him  as  a  very  different  person 
from  what  fame  now  proclaimed  him  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll 
of  the  prophets  that  was  handed  to  him,  and,  Divinely  guided, 
opened  it  at  Isaiah  bd.  1.  "We  may  infer  from  the  words  of 
this  passage  that  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  prophetical 
Jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  one  that  was 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage, 
and  longed  for  no  deliverance ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blind- 
ness, and  asked  not  to  be  healed.  Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  they  were  conscious  of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore, 
although  his  words  made  an  impression,  it  was  only  upon  the 
surfece.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man  whom  they  had 
known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of  power  was 
soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  "  How  comes  it  that  such  a  man 
should  do  such  great  things  1"  Incapable  of  appreciating  the 
heavenly  gifts  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had 
done  at  Capernaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this 
sort.  He  could  do  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in 
order  to  believe.  Slaves  to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute 
of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
he  might  do^  and  he  refused  them  with  a  rebuke  that  pointed 
to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  unbelief:  '*  Ye  wiU  swrdysa/y 
wnto  me  this  proverb,  'Fkyeicicm,  heed  ihysdf;^  whatsoever  we 
home  hea/rd  done  in  Capemav/m,  do  also  here  in  thy  coun^"  He 
then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
which  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Galilee,  "A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country;"® 
and  illustrated,  by  examples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  op- 

*  See  p.  144. 

*  The  Nazarenea  represent  the  character  of  the  whole  Jewi^  people. 
The  doctrine  which  Christ  arrayed  against  them — ^that  God's  grace  is  not 
imparted  according  to  any  human  standard — contains  the  fferm  of  Paul's 
ninth  chapter  to  the  Bomans,  which  meets  similar  Jewish  demaads. 
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position  to  their  contracted  arrogance),  the  truth  that  the 
grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  application  of  miraculous 
gifbs,  acts  freely;  so  that  thej  could  not  extort  a  miracle  by 
their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should  be 
wrought.  He  came  by  no  means  to  heal  aU  the  Jewish 
nation. 

At  this  rebuke,  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude 
multitude  was  enkindled  against  him,^  and  the  protecting 
hand  of  GrOD  alone  saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened 
him. 

This  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  a  type  of  the 
rejection  which  awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  nation  from  the  same  cause. 

§  129.— 57ie  Pa/rahU  of  ike  Sower. v— Chrises  ExpUmation  of  ilie  ParahU 
to  tJie  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciples. 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in 
November,  and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in 
scattering  the  seeds  of  the  kmgdom  more  widely  among  the 
people  of  that  coimtry.  Probably  many  of  the  events  re- 
corded by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to  this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occa- 
sion, as  he  walked  by  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  to  offer  Divine 
truth  to  the  gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a 
parable  suggested  by  Ihe  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were 
sowing  their  fields  around.     He  exhibited  vividly  to  their 

'  Luke's  account  of  this  is  very  graphic,  but  very  brief;  many  other 
things  may  have  occurred  to  ^r  up  the  anger  of  the  people.  But  when 
we  remember  the  &me  that  had  preceded  his  coming,  the  striking  exor- 
dium with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  however,  only  to 
susceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  compljring  with  their 
request,  he  revised  and  tebuked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily 
conceive  why  they  should  be  angry  at  the  "son  of  the  carpenter,"  now 
coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  of  a  prophet.  Their  excited  selfish- 
ness  now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  fiilse  prophet.  According  to 
Luke's  accoimt,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the 
words  he  uttered ;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists 
(Matt.  xiii.  58 ;  Mark  vi.  5)  imply  that  he  wrought  a  few.  In  this  last 
case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  leave  the  town  immediately 
a<W  the  synagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occurred  to 
excite  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  must  consider  Luke's 
statement  the  most  definite^  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which 
Christ  wrought  his  mighty  works,  and  also  of  the  special  relaUon  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  Nazarenes. 

«  Matt.  xiii.  1-9 ;  Mark  iv.  1-9 ;  Luke  viii.  4-8. 
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minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object  of  his  proclama* 
tion,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  received 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,-  and  the  hinderances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable 
(which  refers  solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed 
by  him)  as  an  isolated  speech;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated 
(Mark  iv.  2)  that  an  exhortation  or  warning  to  his  hearers 
preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those 
in  whom  the  word  received  is  unfruitful,  and  (II.)  those  in 
whom  it  brings  forth  finiit.  In  the  first  class,  again,  he  dis- 
tinguishes (a)  the  totally  unsusceptible,  and  (5)  those  to  whom 
the  word  indeed  finds  access,  but  yet  brings  forth  no  fruit. 
Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

I.   THE  UNPBUrrPUL  HEARERS. 

(a.)  The  totally  Urisuaceptible. 
The  seed,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but 
remains  upon  the  surfeice,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds, 
corresponds  to  the  relation  of  the  Diviue  word  to  the  wholly 
worldly,  who,  utterly  unsusceptible,  reject  the  truth  without 
evf^r  comprehending  it  at  alL 

{b.)  TM  paHiaO/y  Smoeptibk, 

(1.)  The  SUmy-ground  Hea/rer$, — ^Under  the  figure  of  the 
stony  ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers 
as  soon,  for  want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively 
but  shallow  susceptibility  of  spirit  which  graaps  the  truth 
eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  impressions,  and  yields  as  quickly 
to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations  as  it  had  jdelded  to  the 
Divine  word.  Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife  against  the 
world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind  just  described 
never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  The  Word  choked  om/ong  Thorns. — The  seed  which 
germinates  and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that 
shoot  up  with  it,  figures  the  mind  in  which  the  impure 
elements  of  worldly  desire  develop  themselves  along  with  the 
higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough  to  crush  it,  so 
that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

n.   THE  FBUTTFUL  HEARERS. 

When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  pro- 
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dnctive  according  to  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil  So  the  feintful- 
ness  of  Divine  truth,  when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon 
the  degree  in  which  it  penetrates  the  whole  interior  life  and 
all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping  itself  npon  the  truth- 
inspired  coarse  of  life. 

With  what  perfect  siinpliciiy  are  the  profoxindest  trath«  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable ! 
So  vivid  an  impression  was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the 
throng,  that  she  exclaimed,  "Blessed  is  the  womb  thai  hare  thee, 
and  the  breast  that  gam  thee  sucL^^^  But  Christ  rejected  this 
external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  prophetic  warning 
against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the  ovivxvrd, 
which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
^No,  raiher  blessed  a/re  they  ^lai  hea/r  the  word  of  God  amd 
keep  it;**  with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  which 
illustrated  the  faithful  reception  and  use  of  the  Divine 
word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of 
disciples  gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explana- 
tion of  the  parable.*  He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should 
remain  no  longer  a  parable ;  J  ^ley  might  clearly  apprehend  the 
truth  which  was  only  offered  in  a  veil  to  the  stupid  multitude. 
After  imfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that  the  truth  then 
veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  mankind ;  that 
they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  dif^ising  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that 
he  had  given  them.  "  iTo  nuim,  when  he  hath  Ughted  a  ca/ndle, 
covered  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it  wnder  a  bench;  but  setteth  it 
on  a  ca/ndlesticky  that  ihey  which  enter  in  may  see  the  light.  (So, 
also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all  mankind,  must 
not  be  concealed,  but  diffuse  its  light  on  aU  that  seek  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shaU  not  be 
Jcnown  amd  come  abroad,  (And  he  adds  wamingly  to  his  disci- 
ples). Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hea/r ;  for  whosoever  haih,  to 
him  shall  be  given;  amd  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shod  be 
taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.  (Everything  de- 
pends upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  truth  is  received  and 
put  to  use.)" 

^  Luke  xi.  27.    We  shall  give  our  reasons,  ftuliher  on,  in  placing  these 
words  in  this  connexion. 
»  Matt.  xiii.  18-28 ;  Mark  iv.  10-25 ;  Luke  viii.  9-18. 
i  C£  p.  109. 
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§  130.— ParoWe  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Fish  in  tJie  Net.^ — Of  the 
Wheat  and  the  Tares} 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  sur- 
veyed not  only  the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he 
had  introduced  into  humanity  was  to  develop  itself  according 
to  its  own  inherent  laws,  but  also  the  manifold  corruptions  and 
hinderances  that  awaited  it.  The  parables  in  which  he  illus- 
trated the  hinderances  and  obstacles  of  the  truth  were  also 
derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
around  him — the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Gene- 
sareth,  and  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its 
shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  ciR  who  joined  him 
were  fitted  to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spurious  and 
the  true  should  be  intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  imtil 
that  final  process  of  decision  which  GrOD  had  reserved  to  him- 
8^.  To  convey  this  truth,  he  compares  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  process  of  its  development  on  earth  (which  corresponds 
to  i^  visible  Church  as  distinguished  from  the  invisible),  to  a 
net  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good  and 
worthless,  are  caught,  and  which  are  pnly  assorted  after  the 
net  has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  his 
disciples,  at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom 
they  deemed  unworthy — and  certainly  there  was  (me  such  in 
the  immediate  circle  of  his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion 
to  utter  the  parable  of  the  "  WheaJb  amd  the  Ta/res.^  Its  object 
was  to  warn  them  (and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  all  ages) 
against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  anticipating  the  Divine 
-vnsdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the  Church's  progress 
to  one  aim;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the  spurious 
from  the  gMiuine  members  before  that  final  sifting  of  the  king- 
dom whidbi  QsOD  himself  will  make  j  to  teach  them  that  men 
have  no  means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might 
cut  ofl^  as  fiedse,  some  who  were,  or  might  become,  true  subjects 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine 
seed  germinates  and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also 
sown  among  it,  and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard 
wheat,  from  its  likeness  to  the  true,  cannot  well  be  discrimi- 
nated until  harvest,  when  its  real  nature  is  manifested.     The 

^  Matt.  xiii.  47.  ^  Matt.  xiii.  24* 
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other  point  of  comparison  is  the  impatience  of  the  servants, 
who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  individual  trait  that  the  tares 
were  sown  by  the  enemy  "  while  men  slept^  had  any  special 
prominence.  If  so,  it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  to  be  watchful;  implying  that  carelessness  and 
indifference  on  their  part  may  a<knit  false  members  among  the 
true.  But  no  such  exhortation  is  afterward  expressed,  and, 
moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes  that  these 
spurious  admixtures  will  necessomly  take  place  in  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom ;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  i^em. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the 
colouring  rather  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

§  131. — Christ  svibdttes  a  Storm  on  the  Sea, — Character  of  the  Act 
as  a  Miracle. — Its  moral  Significance, 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Grene- 
sareth,  of  contrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the 
calmness  of  the  Saviour's  soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful, 
not  only  at  the  time,  but  as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subse- 
quent calling. 

On  one  occasion,™  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and 
others,  he  simk  into  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous 
labours  in  supplying  the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  people.  While  he  was  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  The  disciples, 
full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed  to  seek  his  aid  in 
distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short  words  he 
commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  "be  still,"  and  is 
obeyed ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  fece  of  nature.  He  mildly 
rebukes  the  disciples :  "  Wh&re  is  your  fodth  ?  what  sort  of 
trust  in  God  is  this,  which  can  so  easUy  be  shaken  ?" 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship, 
were  deeply  impressed  by  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangers^ 
(for  the  disciples  had  seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask  such 
a  question)  exclaimed,  "  What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even 
the  elements  obey  him?" 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  can^ 

■»  Luke  viii.  22-25 ;  Matt.  viii.  23-27 ;  Mark  iv.  36-41.  The  connexion 
of  this  history  with  that  of  the  Gadarene  in  the  text  of  the  Evangelists  is 
a  proof  of  historical  reality ;  no  casual  ground  of  such  a  connexion  exists. 

°  The  expresedon  ol  av9p<airoi,  in  Matt,  indicates  that  these  persons 
were  not  disciples. 
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not  be  explsdned  from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men 
themselves,  e.  g.,  as  follows.  When  tfesus  awoke,  and  spoke 
cahnly  to  them,  his  composure  quieted  their  perturbed  minds. 
A  calm  in  the  elements  ensued;  and  they  transferred  the 
impression  made  upon  their  minds  ta  Nature.  Interpreting 
the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way,  they  involuntarily 
sdtered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  a^rward. 

Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the 
Divine  image  of  Christ  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that, 
on  awaking  suddenly  from  sleep,  could  impress  men's  minds 
with  such  a  belief,  by  a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the 
Son  of  God. 

But  the  theory  ccmnot  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have 
known  that  the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  ccmse 
of  the  cahn  that  ensued,  and  would  not  have  employed  a 
deceit .  to  confirm  their  faith  in  his  sovereignty,  which,  resting 
upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed  no  sudi  props  as  this. 
He  would  rather  have  taken  occasion,  from  such  a  misunder- 
standing (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  his 
future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  his 
work  waa,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  but 
of  men's  souls;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers 
of  the  world  could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon 
the  general  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set 
out.  Were  an  achievement  Hke  this  attributed  to  a  saint,  we 
should  be  entitled  to  give  it  such  an  interpretation  as  the  above; 
*>ut  it  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gob,  who  revealed,  in  the 
history  which  we  have  of  his  life,  powers  adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his 
sovereignty  upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before 
seen  no  exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of 
the  Apostles  in  his  power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her 
operations  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensi- 
ble miracle  was  an  image  of  that  higher  spiritual  one  which 
Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace  to  the  soul  amid 
all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience  all  the 
raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132. — The  Gadarene  Demoniac.^ — ChMs  Treatmmt  of  him  after 
the  Cure. — Inferefnces  from  it. 

Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gada/ra. 

Many  pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of 

•  Matt.  viii.  28  ;  Mark  v.  1-20 ;  Luke  vui.  26-39.     Two  demoniacs  are 
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swine  abounded.  A  demoniac,  P  wlio  could  not  possibly  be 
kept  chained  in  bis  raging  paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke 
bis  fetters  and  eluded  bis  guardians,  was  wandering  about  near 
tbe  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  inhabited  and  hurried 
hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven  naked 
from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  gravenstones  and  old  tombs  ^  of  the 
wilderness. 

Probably  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  landing,  the  demoniac 
ran  to  meet  the  passengers  as  they  disembarked ;  having  pro- 
bably, also,  heard  of  the  feme  of  Jesu^  which  had  spread  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we 
can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the  man  was  a  heathen,  who 
had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  con- 
founded Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  in  his  disturbed 
consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  "the  son 
of  the  highest  God,"  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense.' 
The  appearance  of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he 
had  previously  heard)  affected  him  profoundly;  the  waning 
powers  within  him — ^as  was  generally  the  case  when  Chiisb's 
Divinity  came  in  contact  with  demoniacs — ^partly  urged  him 
toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him  back;  attracted  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus.  There  is  something 
in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  power.  Losing  his 
proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him,  he 
personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  God 
as  the  future  Judge,  he  exdaims,  in  anguish,  "  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  1  (What  would  the 
Heavenly,  so  near  us  T)  Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before 
the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to  make  us  feel  thy  power, 
and  torment  us  '^''^ 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has 

mentioned  by  Matthew,  perhaps  because  the  demoniac  speaks  in  the  plural 
number.  p  (A  p.  154. 

9  These  are  stiU  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  OmrKds,  probably  the 
ancient  Qadaira,  (Of.  Burckhardt,  i.  426 ;  GeseniuB^  Anmerkungen,  588 ; 
Bobinson  iii.  535.)  Origen  must  have  been  mistaken  (t.  vL  in  Joann.  §  24) 
in  saying  that  Oadara  could  not  be  the  ^ot.  because  there  is  neither  lake 
nor  precipice  near;  he  probably  looked  for  the  theatre  of  the  event  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  &e  town,  which  by  no  means  follows  necessarily 
from  the  narrative. 

'  Of.  the  words  of  the  heathen  woman,  Acts  xvL  17. 

■  The  original  form  of  these  words  is  probably  that  given  by  Matthew. 
Everything  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  demoniac,  impressed  by  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  addressed  him  first. 
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to  do  with  e-vil  spirits.  He  directs  his  "w^ords  to  the  ma/rti  seeks 
to  get  his  attention  and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  further  influences.  As  a  beginning,  he 
asks  the  man  his  mwwe.  But  the  demoniac,  still  blending  his 
own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil  spirits,  answers,  "  Legicmf* 
it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that  dwell  in  him.  He  then 
reiterates,  in  their  person,  the  prayer  that  Christ  would  not 
cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  perceiving  a  herd 
of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  the  unclean  spirits  are  associated 
with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Christ  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compdled  to  leave  the 
many  they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  swme,  under  the 
notion  that  they  cannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material 
bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  &cts.  Did 
Christ  reaUy  participate  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or 
was  it  only  subsequently  inferred*  from  the  feet  that  the  swine 
rushed  down,  that  Christ  Jiad  allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  take 
possession  of  them?  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea,  as 
if  driven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them 
perished. 

Ojie  thing  is  very  dear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not 
have  been  cured  by  Christ's  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and 
by  a  single  coincidence  like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  them- 
selves over  the  precipice.  Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the 
request  that  he  did,  nor  have  believed  that  the  evil  spirits  had 
abandoned  him  at  Christ's  conmiand,  had  not  Christ,  by  the 

*  Strikingly  as  this  grapliic  narrative  bears  the  marks  of  truth,  this  is 
still  its  obscure  point.  Some  have  attempted  to  clear  it  up  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  demoniac  threw  himself  upon  the  herd  after  Christ  spoke  to 
him.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  &cts.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
paroxysm  like  this  could  have  seized  him  after  the  impression  which  Christ 
had  made  upon  him.  Moreover,  this  explanation  affords  no  ground  for 
the  notion  of  the  demoniac  that  the  spirits  had  abandoned  him  for  the 
swine,  but  would  rath«r  convince  him  of  the  continuance  of  their  power 
over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  former,  he  must  have  stood  as  a  quiet 
spectator  while  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  the  sea  by  an  invisible 
power.  The  analogy  of  the  notions  of  the  time  fevours  this.  In  the 
reference  to  Josephus,  before  made  (p.  160),  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon 
leave  the  sufferer  and  enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stood  1^;  and  his  obe- 
dience is  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  vessel  of  its  ovm  accord.  So  the  swine 
must  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  afford  any  proof  that  the 
devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  the 
swine,  on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  could  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  swineherds.     (Matt.  viii.  37.) 
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power  of  his  spirit,  made  a  miglity  impression  upon  him  before. 
What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Christ  used 
higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine 
soundness. 

Although  no  detailed  account  is  left  of  what  immediately 
followed,  we  may  yet  conclude,  from  the  result,  that  many 
things  occurred  between  Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the 
preparatory  ^rork  above  related.  His  heart  had  been  made 
susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influences.  The  presence  and 
words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects,  as  We  find  the  man 
sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that 
he  wishes  to  attach  himseli  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every- 
where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  "  go  home 
to  his  friends,^  ^  We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples, 
how  Christ's  conduct  varied  with  circumstances,  and  how  care- 
fully we  should  guard  against  deducing  general  principles  from 
his  procedure  in  isolated  cases.  While  he  calls  upon  some  to 
leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  he  bids  this  man  to  follow 
first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been  reinstated  in 
their  natural  rights  within  him  ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm,  to 
the  fiunily  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac;  and  to  glorify 
Gk)D  among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought 
the  mighty  change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his 
own  person.  He  tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles 
not  to  say  too  much  about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he 
commands  to  publish  everywhere  among  his  friends  what  great 
things  GrOD  had  wrought  for  him.  In  this  case  it  was  hecUhena 
(not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
distracted  and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole 
work  of  redemption.  The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and 
(chiefly)  heathen  people  around  was/ea/r;  not  the  feeling  then 
best  adapted  to  render  them  susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But 
the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's  experience  was  adapted 
to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer  on  the  side  of 
his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.^ 

'  Mark  v.  19. 

^  The  narrative  does  not  say  whether  thia  foundation  of  Divine  kilow« 
ledge  was  ever  built  upon  among  them. 
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§  133. — OhrUt  JtetvrM  io  the  vfeH  tide  of  Oenesareth. — Mealing  of 
the  Issue  of  Blood.'' 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he 
found  a  multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the 
rulers  of  the  synagogue,  named  J  aims,  whose  daughter  of  twelve 
years  ^  lay  so  ill  that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed 
through  the  throng  to  the  Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to 
his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the  sorrowing  father's  prayer, 
hut  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suflfered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years, 
and  had  sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him 
through  the  press  from  behind.  She  d^d  not  venture  to  address 
him  directly,  but  having  formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she 
thought  that  a  sort  of  magical  healing  power  streamed  forth 
from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be  relieved  of  her  malady 
simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believing  confidence, 
although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not  disap- 
pointed. 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,y  and  inquired 
who  it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  for  the  disciples, 
and  said  (very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  did  not 
observe  the  woman's  movement),  "How  canst  thou  be  sur- 
prised, in  the  midst  of  such  a  throng,  that  the  people  approach 
and  touch  thee  ?"  But  Christ  repeated  his  question,  and  the 
woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a  word,  expecting  to  be 
discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  proclaimed  before  all 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Jesus,  kindly  encouraging  the 
trembling  heart,  said  to  her,  "  Bq  of  good  cheer,  thyfailk  haih 
saved  thee;  go  in  peace  "^ 

»  Matt.  ix.  18-26 ;  Mark  v.  21 ;  Liike  viii.  40. 

*  Strauss  says  that  this  age  of  "  twelve  "  was  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation 
of  the  twelve  years  of  the  issue  of  blood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason 
to  suppose  that  Luke's  statements  are  not  literally  correct  in  both  in- 
stances; but  even  if  they  were  not,  if  a  round  number  only  is  meant,  and 
the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  of  th6  narrative 
would  be  in  nowise  impeached. 

J  Luke's  accoimt  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in 
guch  lively  and  minute  detail ;  e.  g.  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  the 
repetition  of  the  question,  &c.  Moreover,  Luke  makes  the  cure  imme- 
diate upon  the  touching  of  the  garment ;  in  Matthew  it  follows  the  words 
of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Lite's  eye-witness  had  the  conception  of  the 
mode  of  cure  that  the  woman  herself  had,  and  so  interpreted  Christ's 
words  (viii.  46). 

*  The  narrative  does  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  wcinap 

P 
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§  134. — Raismg  of  Jairut's  Daughter, — And  of  the  Widow's  Son 
est  Nam. 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jaims 
that  his  daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done, 
the  Master  need  be  troubled  no  further.*  But  Christ,  not  hin- 
dered by  the  news,  said  to  the  feither,  "  Be  not  afraid;  only 
believe,  and  she  shaU  be  made  whole" 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and 
in  what  sense  did  he  do  it  1  Did  he  know,  from  the  reported 
symptoms,  that  the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  cure  a  fainting-fit  by  remedies  in  his  possession  ?  Had 
this  been  the  case,  he  surely  would  have  guarded  against  ex- 
citing hopes  that  might  be  disappointed;  he  would  have  said, 
in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  foimded  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  give  no  unerring  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in 
mere  prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  father, 
perhaps,  to  trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign 
himself  to  the  Divine  will.  In  a  word,  he  could  only  have 
spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine  confidence  that  he  could,  by 
the  power  of  God  within  him,  restore  life  to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them. 
A  throng  of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he 
admits  only  the  parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disci- 
ples. Inthe  chamber  of  death  he  finds  already  gathered  the 
minstrels  and  mourners.  "  Weep  rwt^  said  he  to  them ;  "  «^ 
is  not  dead,  but  shepethP 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as 
some  suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms, 

was  known  to  Christ,  and  he  healed  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  cure 
was  a  Divine  operation,  independently  of  him  (a  ^physical  cause  being  laid 
out  of  the  case),  caused  by  the  woman's  £sdth,  and  fiius  serving  to  ^orify 
her  trust  in  Christ. 

•  The  discrepancy  between  Luke's  account  (viii.  49)  and  Matthew's 
(ix.  18,  seq.)  has  been  made  a  ground  of  objection.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  second  message  is  a  mere  filling  up  of  Luke's.  A  similar  dis< 
crepancy,  as  to  the  sending  of  a  message,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
centurion.  Matt.  viii.  6-10  ;  Ltike  vii.  6.  Grant  that  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  alike,  it  would  not  foUow  that  there  had  been  an  intentional 
invention.  But  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity. 
Li  both  cases,  indeed^  the  message  is,  that  Christ  need  not  coiim;  but  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  one  is,  iliat  he  can  hdp  without  coming,  and  in  the 
other,  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  hdp  at  aU.  What,  then,  is  imlikely  in 
either  ?  especially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witnesses,  are 
full,  while  those  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reports. 
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and  to  make  this  a  gronnd  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  she  is  only  in  a  trance  resembling  sleep."  But  they  were 
equally  appropriate,  if,  without  any  reference  to  natural 
symptoms  and  consequences,  he  meant  only  to  say  that  this 
condition  would  be,  for  her,  only  sleep,  as  he  was  able  to  raise 
her  out  of  it.  The  character  in  whidi  Christ  acted,  as  well  as 
the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
tiiat  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  reefULt  rather  than  to  the 
Tuxhiflre  of  the  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay ;  even  though 
the  dreumstaooes  mi^t  make  it  probable  that  this  condition 
was  a  trance. 

["  And  he  put  them  aU  <w^"]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work 
be  wrought ! 

When  the  noisy  mourners  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with 
the  few  that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death, 
he  spoke  to  the  maiden  tl^  life-inspiring  words.  He  then 
^  dbarged  them  to  tell  no  man  what  had  been  done."  It  has 
hoesL  said  that  he  did  this  to  prevent  their  giving  him  ijh&fahe 
reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in  the  case ;  &lse,  because 
he  had  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely  natural  way,  from  a 
death  tibiat  was  only  apparent.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he 
oertainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  how  to  report  the  matter ; 
not  that  they  should  not  report  it  at  alL  But  he  could  not 
have  wished  that  the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than 
as  a  work  of  Divine  power;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless 
made  in  view  of  circumstances,  especially  in  view  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a 
miracle  aHn  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is 
reported  only  by  Luke.^ 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many 
others  who  had  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the 
little  town  of  Na/m,^  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not 
fer  from,  the  well-known  Endor.  Near  the  gate  he  meets  a 
funeral  procession;  and  in  the  sad  line  a  widow,  mourning  for 
her  only  son.     In  compassion^  to  her  grief,  he  exclaims,  "  Weep 

fc  LukeviL  11. 

«  Now  a  little  village,  Neim,  inhabited  by  a  few  femilies. — Robinson,  iii. 
460  [Am.  ed.  iii.  218,  226]. 

'  OUhofUsen  thinks  that,  although  Christ  only  made  his  compassion  for 
the  mother  prominent  in  this  miracle,  he  still  had  regard  to  the  salvation 
of  the  son;  for,  as  he  well  remarks,  the  life  of  one  himian  being  cannot  be 
tued  merely  as  means  for  another's  peace  or  wel&re.    But,  although  we 
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wo^."  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  power  to  remove  the 
cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
soothe  her  sorrow,  instead  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to 
plunge  her  deeper  into  anguish. 

§  135. — Doubts  of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  Imprisonments — His  Message  to 
Christ,  and  its  Result. — CKrist^s  Testimony  concerning  Him. — His  view 
of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations. 

John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  prison  for  several 
months  in  the  fortress  Machoerus.  He  was  not  wholly  inter- 
dicted from  intercourse  with  his  disciples ;  for  the  fear  of  poli- 
tical disturbance  from  him  was,  as  we  have  seen,^  the  ostensible, 
not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his 
imprisonmentjK  he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would 
soon  be  obscured  by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  worthy 
members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.  What  he  heard  in  prison 
of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  him  look  more  impatiently 
for  the  foimdmg  of  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  The  delay 
of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 
his  mind.^  But,  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus 
remained  unshaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the 
question  from  his  own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with 
the  inquiry,  "-4r^  ^wu  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  hckfor 
cmot/ier  /"^ 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship, 
the  miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.^ 

cannot  decide  that  Christ  had  reference  at  the  time  to  the  mawner  in  which 
the  youth's  resurrection  would  tend  to  his  personal  wel&re^  he  must  have 
been  satisfied  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  GoD,  it  was  destined  to  secure  it.  As 
the  organ  of  God,  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  harmony  between — 
not  merely  his  whole  manifestation,  but  also— all  his  individual  actions 
and  the  Divine  plan  for  the  government  of  the  world.  A  phyeddan  may 
save  a  man's  life  by  natural  means  without  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
use  the  man  will  noake  of  it ;  but,  if  he  is  a  believer,  he  must  be  satisfied 
that  GrOD  would  not  allow  it,  if  the  restoration  were  not  for  the  best,  in 
regard  to  his  individual  well-being.  The  same  rdation  would  subsist  if 
the  means  employed  were  supematuraL 

«  Matt.  xi.  2-15 ;  Luke  vu.  19-30.  '  Cf.  p.  190. 

K  C£  p.  190.  ^  Cf  p.  60. 

^  We  have  before  shown  that  this  presupposes  rather  than  contradicts 
ttie  previous  baptism  and  recognition  of  Jesus  by  the  Baptist.  It  illus- 
trates, however,  the  method  in  which  the  synoptical  GoEJ>els  were  com- 
piled :  the  author  of  this  statement,  if  he  mul  known  of  that  previous 
recogmtion,  could  hardlv  have  fidled  to  notice  it. 

i  It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  narrative,  that  Christ  wrought  all 
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lie  first  combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a 
t3rpe  or  image  of  the  spiritual ;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual 
especially  prominent.  ^^The  blind  receive  their  sight ""  (both 
physical  and  spiritual),  "  the  lame  wciUc^  the  lepers  a/re  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hearr,  the  dead  a/re  raised}  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  wrUo  them,"^ 

Thus  he  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  sphere 
of  his  labours  among  the  poor  in  goods  and  in  spirit,  displaying 
his  relieving  and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need 
of  it ;  the  self-revealing,  yet  self-concealLng  Messiah,  who  does 
not  offer  himself  as  Theocratic  king  visibly  before  men's  senses, 
as  the  Jews  expected — an  expectation  which  perplexed  even 
the  Baptist's  own  mind.  And,  therefore,  he  closes  with  the 
pregnant  words  of  warning,  ^'And  Messed  is  he  whosoever  shaU 
fwt  be  offended  in  wie."  (Happy  is  he  who  is  satisfied,  by  these 
signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahship,  and  who  is  not  offended 
because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

After  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed^  Jesus  said  to  the 
multitude  around  l^im,  **Wha6  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness^  to 
see?  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan?" 
To  see  a  fickle,  changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences? 
(He  thus  intends  to  represent  John  as  a  prophet,  feithfiil  and 
true  to  his  convictions,  and  to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge 
of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this  question,  sent  by  lus 
disciple£f,  was  in  conflict  with  his  earlier  testimonies.)     '^  But 

these  miracles  in  presence  of  John's  messengers.  They  could  hear  of  them 
anywhere,  and  see  their  effects.  Kor  is  a  c&onological  connexion  between 
the  resmrection  of  the  widoVs  son  and  this  message  of  John's  to  be 
inferred  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  Luke  places  tiiem ;  he  may  have 
been  led  to  tiiis  by  Christ's  mention  of  "the  raising  of  the  dead." 

^  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  here  to  Isa.  xxxv.  5 ;  lid.  1 ;  yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  so  to  consider  it.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  square 
the  words  of  Christ  by  the  quotation,  and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates 
from  it  has  been  added  by  another  hand.  A  dose  connexion  is  obvious  in 
the  text. 

^  Tiaa  is  to  be  understood  especially  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrection, 
a  sense  which  joins  better  to  ihe  following  clause,  since  it  is  precisely  by 
Ihe  '*preaching  of  the  Gospel "  that  the  spiritually  dead  are  raised. 

"  llie  word  "  poor"  may  be  taken  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural 
sense  here ;  both,  indeed,  are  bonnected,  as  it  is  among  the  poor  in  worldly 
goods  that  most  of  the  spiritually  poor  are  to  be  found,  t.  e.  such  as  feel 
their  inward  wants  and  crave  a  supply  for  them. 

■  It  is  possible  that  these  words  had  no  higher  meaning,  and  were  only 
Qsed  to  Impress  the  single  thought  negatively,  thus :  "Ye  must  have  gone 
to  ti^e  wUdemesB  to  seek  something  more  than  the  wilderness  itself  could 
afford  to  you."  But  as  all  that  follows  refers  antithetically  to  John,  w» 
infer  that  these  words  also  had  such  a  reference. 
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perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  sofib  and  splendid  gaiments  1 
Sucli  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of  kings." 
A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repoitance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals^  and  the  hixurious  courtiers  who  wait 
upon  the  smiles  of  princes.^' 

After  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand- 
point of  John  positively.  He  calls  him  a  "prophet,"  and 
"more  than  a  prophet,"  and  points  him  out  as  ihe  Foraimner, 
the  preacher  of  repentance  predicted  in  Makchi  (iii  1),  who 
was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  MessiaL  He  declares  that  none,  in  all  time  before,  had 
held  a  higher  position  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  than  Jolm ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumuiation.P  Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  mani- 
lested  kingdom  of  €k>D  {i,  e,,  in  the  Church  founded  by  Chiist 
as  Hedeemer),  the  least  among  truly  enli^xtened  Chrisidaaa  is 
greater  than  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  importance,  as  they  define  not 
only  Christ's  view  of  the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but 
also  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in  general,  in  r^ard  to  Chiia- 
tianity. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  mt^t  distinguish  wherein  John 
was  behmd  Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the 
prophets.  He  was  behind  Christianity,  because  he  was  yet 
prejudiced  by  his  conception  of  the  Theocracy  as  exbernal; 
because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Messiahwas  to  found  his 
kingdom  by  atiff&rmgs,  and  not  by  miraculously  triumphing 
over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  kingd(Hn 
was  to  show  itself  fix)m  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  but 
as  a  Divine  power,  to  develop  itself  spiritually  from  within 

^  TJnless  the  words  have  this  meaning,  ^ey  appear  to  have  none;  with 
it,  they  imply  that  John's  conduct  had  given  ocoasion  for  such  compari- 
sons ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  contributed  to  his  imprisonment. 

P  We  cannot,  in  Matt.  xi.  11,  supply  'Trpo^firtfc  after  fulltav ;  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse  forUds  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original 
words ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloss  in  Luke  (vii.  28),  it  is  only  an  ezplanatoiy 
addition  in  the  statement  itself!  The  ''sup^ority"  does  not  refer  to 
subjective  moral  worth,  in  whidi,  certainly,  Christ  could  not  intend  to 
place  the  "least"  in  l^e  Christian  Church  above  this  manofGOD;  but 
refers  to  advantages  for  apprehending  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  GrOn.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  greatest  of  ^e  old,  pre- 
paratory stage  were  less  than  the  least  of  the  new.  Since  the  propkeU, 
who  form  the  point  of  transition  between  the  two  dispensations,  occupied 
the  highest  stand-point  in  the  religious  development  of  antiquity,  the  s 
of  the  passage  is  the  same,  with  or  wiUiout  the  word  irpo^^rqc* 
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otttward,  and  thus  gradually  to  oyeroome  and  take  possession 
of  the  world  The  least  among  those  who  imderstand  the 
TisAare  and  process  of  development  of  tl^  Divine  kingdom,  in 
connexion  with  Christ's  redemption,  is  in  ihis  respect  greater 
than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing  liike  of  i^e  two 
spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and  ChiiBt 
so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
kingdcon  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had 
done,  and  because  he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  re- 
cognized Him  as  the  manifasted  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation in  general  to  Christianity,  the  fact  that  Christ  places  the 
Baptist  above  the  prophets,  who  were  the  very  culminating 
point  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  yet  so  far  below  the  members 
of  the  new  development  of  the  kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most 
Btiiking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  distance  between  the  old 
preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  authority  of  Christ 
himself  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  expect  to  find 
the  truth  revealed  by  him,  already  developed  in  tiie  Old  Testa- 
ment. If  in.  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  limited  and  sensuous  Jbrm  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more, 
according  to  Christ's  words,  are  we  boimd  to  do  this  in  the 
Old  Testament  generally,  and  in  its  Messianic  elements  espe- 
cially. Following  this  intimation,  we  must,  in  studying  the 
prophets,  discriminate  the  historic^  from  the  ideal  sense,  the 
conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  ^ects 
of  John's  labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of 
his  stand-point  "  From  the  days  of  Jolm  Ike  Baptist  vMU  now  ^ 
the  hmgdmh  ofheamea  svffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  ta^ke  it  by 
forcer^     (That  is,  "  the  longing  for  the  kingdom,  excited  by 

^  These  words  (Matt.  xi.  12)  obviously  presuppose  that  John's  labours 
had  ceased,  and,  of  course,  that  he  had  lost  his  liberty.  This  is  enough 
to  refute  the  hypothesis  of  8<Meiermacher,  that  he  sent  the  message  'befvre 
his  impriflcmment.  The  whole  tenor  ti  the  passage  implies  that  John's 
era  was  at  an  end.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  words  Airb  riav 
rffup&v  *liaavvoVy  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperly 
put  into  Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  affect  me  form, 
not  the  subatcmce  of  i^e  passage,  and  we  ^ould  have  to  follow  Luke  zri. 
16  (where,  howeVer,  the  words  are  obviously  out  of  place).  But  it  is  not 
true. 

'  These  WOTds  are  expressly  choeen  to  dmote  the  earnest  will,  the 
struggle, 'and  the  mitire  devotion  of  soul  which  are  requisite  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.    All  the  powers  of  1^  spirit,  its  submission,  its 
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Jolrn's  preaching,  has  spread  among  men ;  they  press  forward, 
striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  strive  with  their  whole 
souls  obtain  a  share  in  it.")  "  And  if  ye  wHl  receive  it,  this  is 
Elias,  which  was  for  to  come!*  (John  is  the  Elias  who  was  to 
come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — ^if  you  will  only  under- 
stand it — spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

§  136. — Christ  shows  the  Relation  of  his  Oontemporaries  to  the  Baptist  and 
to  Himself.* — The  Easy  Yoke  amd  tlve  Light  Burden. — Jewish  Legalism, 
contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty. 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  aroimd 
him  is  especially  important,  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  Jews. 

"  They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  ina/rketrplace,  amd  saying, 
We  home  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  home  not  danced;  we  have 
mov/med  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept.**  The  merry  music 
and  the  mournful  are  alike  displeasing;  they  will  neither 
dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John  and  the  Son  of  Man 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the  other.  The 
ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fasting  and 
austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman;  the  Son  of  Man, 
mingling  in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  sharing  in  their  htunan 
joys,  was  "a  glvMon  am,d  a  unne-bibber.**  Yet  "Wisdom  was 
justif^d  of  her  children,**  was  recognized  by  those  who  really 
belonged  to  her.  (While  the  multitude,  sunk  in  worldly- 
mindedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Divine 
wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both  these  mes- 
sengers of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  GrOD,  on  the  other  hand,  could  imderstand  the  dif- 
ferent stand-points  of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  their  different  modes  of  life  and  action.) 

The  discourse  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered 
multitude,  in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  in- 
vited the  susceptible  souls  among  them  (the  children  of 
Wisdom)  to  "come  unto  him,**^  and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a 

efforts,  are  necessary  at  aU  times,  to  secure  the  kingdom  amid  the  reactions 
of  the  natural  man,  the  carnal  mind,  its  selfishness,  its  worldliness  of 
spirit ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  especially  the  worldly  notions  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  that  had  to  be  struggled  against.  Hie  nature  of  the  case  shows 
that  Pid^eiv  is  to  be  thus  figuratively  taken ;  the  turn  loquendi  does  not 
contradict  it ;  auji  it  suits  the  natural  connexion  of  the  passage. 

■  Matt.  xi.  17. 

t  These  incomparable  words,  preserved  for  us  by  Matthew  alone 
(xi.  28-30),  fitly  conclude  the  discourse ;  the  interposed  passage  (20-27) 
was  probably  taken  from  some  other  of  Christ's  addresses  by  the  editor  of 
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Bttpply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts  himself  as  the 
Redeemer  of  *^ hecmf-laden^  souls,  with  the  rigid  teachers  of 
the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  with  their 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and 
repelled,  in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead 
of  affording  him  peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps, 
was  intended  to  apply  not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the 
Baptist,  who  also  occupied  the  stand-point  of  the  law. 

The  "  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  "  thus  invites  all  who 
feel  their  wretchedness  to  enter  his  communion;  and  announces 
himself  as  the  "meek  and  lowly"  one,  repelling  none  because 
of  their  misery,  condescending  to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking 
off  the  load  from  the  weary  soul  instead  of  imposing  new 
burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in  his  fellowship.  He 
makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands.  Obedience, 
indeed  ("  the  easy  yoke "),  he  does  require ;  but  an  obedience 
which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the 
Divine  life  within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  "  Come 
unto  me  (says  he),  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all 
that  sigh  imder  the  legal  yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the 
^ poor  in  apirU*  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount),  and  I  will  free 
you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace  for  which  you 
sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  you  will  find 
me  no  hard  master,  but  a  kind  and  gentle  one ;  you  shall 
obtain  rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden 
which  I  shall  lay  upon  you  light."  ^ 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people, 
is :  That  the  majority  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as 
they  had  before  been  with  the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller 
number  of  those  who  had  recognized  the  Divine  calling  of  John, 
acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  and  passed  over,  in  sub- 
mission to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed 
against  Christ,  and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself 
w^as  precisely  that  which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the 

oiir  Mattbew  (see  hereafter),  and  placed  here  because  of  its  affinity  to  the 
context. 

•  Here  is  the  germ  of  Paul's  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  contrast 
between  law  and  Chtpd,  but  also  of  the  €k>8pel  itself  as  a  vbfiog  Trtarfcuc, 
trytvfuiTOi. 
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Saviour  fi:t>m  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  from  the 
peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Hberfy 
with  which,  in  Ohristiamty,  the  Divine  life  takes  hold  of  and 
appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and  soeietj,  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  hoi j  prophet  m  a  man  who 
shared  with  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life;,  and 
sanctified  them  by  his  presence;  in  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  partake  of  the  entertainm^its  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
Strildng,  indeed^  must  have  been  the  contrast  between  the 
comparatively  unrestrained  mode  of  life  adopted  by  Christ's 
disciplesf,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils  whcmi  the 
Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance^  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schools  of  sj^ritual  life, 
indeed,  before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did 
his.    We  can  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Phariseea ! 

§  137. — ChrisCs  Conversation  with  ike  Pharisees  in  regard  to  the  Mode  of 
Life  indulged  by  his  Disciples^ — The  Morality  ofFcuUng. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the 
Pharisees  came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
free  and  social  mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples. 
They  did  not  confine  their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own 
school,  but  intentionally  added  that  of  the  Baptist's  disdples^ 
believing  that  the  latter  would  be  the  more  to  their  purpose, 
as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  enlightened  teacher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this 
question,  sought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from 
Christ  himself  the  principles  cm  which  a  course  so  inexplicable 
to  them  was  founded,  or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him 
personally  for  sitting  at  the  banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
and  only  made  use  of  their  question  about  the  disciples  for  a 
crafty  blind  to  their  attack  1  The  gentle  and  instructive  tone 
of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is  not  proof)  to 
favour  the  first  view.^  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to  justify 
his  conduct  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  he 

▼  Matt.  ix.  11-17 ;  Mark  ii.  15-22 ;  Lnke  v.  33-39. 

^  The  collocation  of  Luke  v.  83  and  34,  if  it  be  the  original  chroiaological 
order,  opposes  this  view.  In  that  case,  after  Christ  had  caused  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  to  recoil  upon  themselves,  th^  returned  with  it  in  a 
more  concealed  form.  But  it  is  probable  [that  different  classes  of  Phari- 
sees were  concerned  in  the  two  cases],  and  that,  this  distinction  being  lost 
sight  o^  the  occurrence  in  question  was  connected  with  one  of  the  real 
machinations  of  that  party  in  general  against  Christ. 
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bad  to  deal  with  crafty  opponents,  iifcterly  tmsasceptible  of  in- 
Btmction  ?* 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  came  to  him  with  the 
question,  "  Wlyy  do  the  disdplea  of  John  fast  often,  amd  make 
prtvyersyf  amd  Ukswise  tho9e  of  the  Fha/riseee;  lid  thme  eat  amd 
drink f^  Christ  replies:  ^'Can  yon  make  the  compani<ms  of 
the  bridegroom  fest  while  the  brid^room  is  yet  with  them  1 
Does  &sting  harmonize  with  the  festal  joy  of  a  wedding  ?  The 
time  of  listing,  indeed,  wiU  come  of  its  own  accord,  when  the 
bridegroom  is'gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  oyot." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have 
been  out  of  keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  their  Lord — ^with  those  happy  days  when  the  object 
of  their  desire  was  yet  present  in  their  midst.  Fasting  would 
have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of  mind — as  outward  and 

*  We  follow  Luke  v.  33 ;  Mark  ii.  18,  wluch  liave  more  internal  proba- 
bility than  Matt.  ix.  14.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  those  disciples  of 
John  who  adhered  only  one-sidedly  to  ihe  views  of  their  master  may  have 
taken  offence,  and  expressed  it,  jnst  as  the  Pharisees  did.  Probably,  too, 
at  a  later  period,  there  grew  up  a  gradual  opposition  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  part  of  John's  disciples ;  and  the  Jewidi  sect  of  ruitpotatrTiOTai 
may  have  been  no  other  than  these  {Hegeaipp.  in  Euseb.  iv.  22.  Cf.  the 
Cltmemlmes,  Horn.  ii.  23,  'Itadvvtjc  rtftepotairTKTTfig,)  But  it  is  by  no 
means  as  probable  that  they  joined  themselves  with  the  Pharisees,  their 
bitter  enemies ;  they  could  have  had  no  tendency  to  associate  wiUi  men 
whom  they  could  consider  as  having  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  their  master.  The  &ct  that  the  scribes  had  quoted  the  example  of 
John's  disciples  may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had 
come  to  Clmst  with  the  same  question.  This  view  is  adopted,  also,  by 
StMdermacher.  J>e  Wetk^s  olgections  are  sufficiently  refiited  by  what  has 
been  said. 

7  De  Wette  considers  the  mention  of  "prayer"  (Luke  v.  33)  as  out  of 
place,  and  argues  from  it  that  Luke  had  departed  from  the  original  iara- 
dition.  But  certainly  it  was  natural  enog^igh  for  the  Pharisees  thus  to 
characterize  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  the  disciplep ;  for  the 
former  made  a  show  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fiksting,  but  by  repeated 
prayers ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  a  form  of  prayer  for  his 
disciples  (Luke  xi.  1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words 
**e(timg  amd  drmkmg**  are  used  in  the  question  to  designate  the  profime 
and  carnal  life,  so  "fattrng  <md  prayer"  denote  its  omposite — the  strict 
spiritual  life.  Kow,  had  the  word  ''prayers"  originaUy  existed  in  the 
passage,  and  been  afterward  lost  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account 
for  it :  because  it  might  be  thought  that  Christ's  reply  does  not  allude  to 
''prayer,"  that  sudli  a  depreciation  of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  would 
be  a  stumbling-block,  and,  besides,  ocmtradictoiy  to  Chnst's  own  teaching 
in  other  places.  But  to  account  for  its  imteipclaiion  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  in  his  reply,  he  had  no  caU 
to  do  it ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  outwiod  and  ascetic  piety,  as  a  whole,  that 
he  rebukes. 
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as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  But  as  the  days  of 
the  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  fasting  is  in  place ;  so, 
when  the  joy  of  happy  interconrse  with  Christ  shall  give  place 
to  mourning  at  separation  firom  Him  who  is  their  all  in  all,  in 
those  sad  days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  no  ontward 
bidding  to  fast.  Their  mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with 
their  state  of  feeling ;  fasting  will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous 
token  of  their  souls'  grief 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  apply  to  the  wJhoU  life  of  the  disciples  after 
Christ  should  have  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings 
here  described  were  not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  tran- 
sitory pain  of  personal  separation  was  to  be  followed  by  a  more 
perfect  joy  in  the  conscionsness  of  spiritual  communion  with 
Christ.  Applying  the  passage,  ;fchen,  to  this  transition  period 
of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  ethics  in  re- 
gard to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 
but  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain  states  of 
feehng  analogous  to  those  of*  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sad- 
ness referred  to;  e.  g.  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christ, 
which  may  precede  an  experience  of  the  most  blissftil  com- 
munion with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the  interior  life,  all  out- 
ward signs  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  social  inter- 
course and  pleasure  are  unnatural  and  repugnant;  although, 
when  Christ  is  present  ia  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sancti- 
fied and  transfigured  by  the  inward  communion  with  Him. 
The  interior  life  and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in 
entire  harmony  with  each  other.  Another  glance  at  this  sub- 
ject, however,  after  examining  what  follows,  will  afford  us 
another  view  of  it. 

§  IZS.—The  Parahle  of  the  New  Patch  on  the  Old  Oarmeni,  <md  of  the 
Neio  Wine  in  Old  Bottles.' 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable. 
"iVo  mem  putteth  a  piece  of  a  Ti/ew  ga/rment  upon  cm  old;  if 
otherwisey  then  both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  cmd  the  piece  that  toas 
taken  ovi  of  the  new  a>greeth  not  toith  the  old.  And  no  man 
putteth  new  wvne  into  dd  bottles  (skins),  else  the  new  toine  wiU 
burst  the  bottles  amd  be  spiUedy  ami  the  botdes  shall  perish,  Bvt 
new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  botdes,  amd  both  a/re  preserved^ 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  frt)m 
without  of  the  exercises  of  fSsisting  and  prayer;  no  outward  and 
compulsory  asceticism  can  change  it.     Individual  points  of 
*  Matt.  iz.  16  ;  Mark  ii.  21 ;  Ltike  v.  86. 
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character  are  significant  only  bo  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  life ;  a  reformation  in  these,  indeed, 
may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and  spirit  of  the  life  remain 
unchanged.  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spiritual  life,  thus 
broken  off  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the  fructure), 
and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  reaUy 
improve  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adap- 
tation, would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature — ^would  tear 
it  rudely  away  from  its  natural  course  of  development.  A  mere 
renewal  from  without  is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing. 
The  new  cloth  is  torn,  and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does 
not  fit  it.     The  new  wine  is  lost,  and  the  old  skins  perisL* 

The  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon 
the  disciples,  instead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them, 
would  have  hindered  it,  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they 
had.^    Separate  branches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their 

*  We  deviate  fix>m  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  parable.  Our 
explanation  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Luke  v.  33-35)^ 
hot  also  fits  the  minute  details  of  the  comparison,  which  the  one  commonly 
giy^  does  not.  According  to  the  latter,  the  substance  of  the  parable  is, 
that  the  outward  religious  exercises  of  Judaism  are  not  adapted,  to  the 
higher  stage,  Christianity,  for  which  the  disciples  were  training.  But 
Christ  admits  (verse  35)  that  fitsting  may  be  a  good  thing  at  the  right 
time ;  which,  he  said,  had  not  then  come,  but  wovld  come.  Instead  of 
taking  up  this  point,  and  unfolding  it  in  the  parable  in  another  aspect,  as 
one  might  expect,  the  common  interpretation  introduces  a  new  and  entirely 
diflferent  thought,  viz.  that  such  exercises  were  unsuitable  (not  to  their 
condition  at  Hiat  time,  but)  to  Christianity  at  <my  time.  Again,  one  would 
naturally  think,  from  v.  34,  35,  that  the  "«««;  wine"  and  the  "new  cloth" 
of  the  parable  were  intended  to  represent  the  listing,  &c.  of  which  Christ 
was  speaking,  viz.  thcut  listing  which  the  Apostles  were  to  practise  at  a 
later  period.  But  the  usual  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes 
&stuig  to  be  something  defective  in  itself ,  and  as  belonging  to  that  form  of 
life  which  is  represented  by  the  ''  M  garment."  The  sense  thus  obtained 
contains  a  thought  not  true  in  itself ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the 
new  wine  of  Christianity  wo*  put  into  the  old  bottle  of  Judaism,  and  was 
intended  to  break  it  to  pieces.  If  the  prescribed  festing  was  to  be  disre- 
garded by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the 
same  principle,  the  whoU  Jewish  legalism  would  have  to  be  done  away  by 
them,  as  foreign  to  the  new  spirit  introduced  by  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obviously  fiilse  interpretation  should  have 
kept  so  long  in  the  back-ground  the  true  one  developed  by  ChrysostoTfif 
Horn,  in  Matt.  xxx.  §  4.  Independently  of  my  exposition,  WUhe  has 
recently  declared  himself  (in  his  urevamgdiaten)  in  &vour  of  the  view  here 
given.  De  Wette  styles  it  "  forced ;"  but  how  the  term  can  apply  to  an 
^Interpretation  so  accurately  fitting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot 
unagine.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  interpreters  directed 
to  toe  views  which  I  have  set  forth. 

^  Sincerum  at  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  itrfwndut,  acesclt. 
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connexion  with  the  whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of 
the  old  nature;  that  nature  must  be  renewed  from  within  in 
order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit.  (In  the  case  of  the 
Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their  personal  in- 
tercourse with  the  Saviour.)  The  whole  garment  had  to  be 
new;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of 
itself  to  create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spok^L 
on  &sting,  we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before 
the  Apoirtles  in  thdr  course  of  duty — ^privations  which  they 
would  joyously  go  to  meet  imder  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit 
that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old 
garment)  might  be  needed  when  the  interior  Kfe  should  finely 
guide,  it  might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "iTo  mem,  having 
(xUo  drcmk  old  tome,  sirmghttooi/  desiretk  new;  for,  he  saith,  the 
old  is  hetter,^^  The  disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from 
the  old  hfe  and  trained  for  the  new — a  law  applicable  in  all 
ages  of  the  Churdi,  and  which,  if  fdthfully  observed,  mi^t 
have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Christian  life  and  morals.^ 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
individual  parts  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood €^axt  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  system  of 
truth. 

§  139. — Formi  of  Praytr, — The  Lord^s  Prtsyer;  itt  Oecasion  and  Imjoort.^ — 
.Enootiragememts  to  Prayer;  Qod  gwa  no  Stone  for  Bread. 

We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  whidi  we  have 
just  treated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  import- 
ance) a  chronological  connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees 
was  that  Christ  did  not  lay  sta:^ss  upon  outward  prayers.  He 
had  not,  like  John  the  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for 
his  disciples.  In  this  respect,  as  weE  as  others,  their  religions 
life  was  to  develop  itself  from  within.  From  intercourse  with 
Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they  were  to  learn  how  to  pray. 
The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to  make  prayer  indispensable 
to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray  aright. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  from 

<^  It  ifl  a  pro(^  d  the  originality  and  &ithfulness  of  Luke's  narrative, 
that  this  passage,  so  indubitably  stamped  with  originality,  and  yet  so 
closely  connected  with  the  context,  is  recorded  by  him  alone. 

^  Porpe  Iwnocewt  III.  understood  and  applied  this  passage  corredfy,  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia:  "Cum  yeteies 
uteres  vix  novum  yinum  contineant."    Epp,  1.  zy.  148.  '  Luke  xl. 
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beholding  him  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did;  and  one  of 
them  asked,  ^^Lord^  teadh  us  how  to  pra^,  as  John,  also  taught 
his  disciples.**^ 

Christ  replied  that  they  -were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use 
"many  words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  knew  all 
their  wants  before  they  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a 
prayer  £ramed  in  the  spirit  of  this  injunction,  he  gave  them  a 
Tiirid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Christian  prayer,  as  referring 
to  the  one  thing  needfdl,  and  incorporating  everything  else 
with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christianity,  but 
springs  from  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  thds 
prayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  compre- 
hends within  itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

"  Ou/r  Faiher  v:ho  oH  in  Heamenr^  The  form  of  the  invo- 
Gfttion  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ; 
outt  Father,  because  Chris*  has  made  us  his  children.  We 
addi'ess  €k>D  thus,  not  as  individuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ,  as  members  of  a  community  which  He  has  placed  in 
this  rcilation  to  the  common  Father.  Side  by  side  with  this 
f>f>yv^Aifyfffiftfia  of  communion  as  chMren,  goes  that  of  our  dis- 
tance as  onKOnjures;  the  GrOD  that  dwells  in  his  children  is  the 
€hd  €ix3fm  Ihe  wcM  (so  that  Christianity  is  equally  far  from 

'  We  f(Jlow  Luke  xL  The  passage  in  Matt.  vi.  7-16,  app^urs  foreign 
to  the  origmal  organism  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Momit,  in  which  prayer, 
fiisting^  &c.  were  treated  especially  in  contrast  with  the  hypocrisi/  of  the 
Pkaruee9,  As  that  longer  discourse  was  made  a  repertory  for  Christ's 
sayiBgs,  in  which  th^  were  arranged  according  to  their  afiSnities,  so  p^- 
hipB  it  was  with  this.  We  may  certainly  conclude  that  Christ  would  not 
have  sketched  such  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  special  occasion  for 
it ;  for  the  wish  to  lay  down  forms  of  prayer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  remote 
from  his  spirit  and  ohject.  But  we  cannot  think  it  possible  [with  some] 
HuA  Otaisb  uttered  uiis  prayer  as  aj^ropriate  for  hunself,  and  that  the 
disciples  adopted  it  for  that  reason ;  it  had  no  fitness  to  his  position :  Tie, 
at  least,  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  occasion 
gyen  by  Luke  was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  out  by 
Christ  at  the  request  of  the  disciples.  It  was  probable^  moreover,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Christ,  who  did  not  wish  to  prescribe  standing 
forms  of  prayer,  would  make  use  of  such  an  occasion  to  explain  further  the 
nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  does  in  Luke  xi.  5-131  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Moimt,  also  (Matt.  vii.  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke  xi.  9]  is  found ; 
and  Matt.  vi.  7,  perhaps  contains  the  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his 
disciples'  request  on  the  subject. 

'  In  the  i^OTt^  icarai  of  the  prayer  given  in  Luke,  the  words  '^fiSJv  and 
9  iv  ToiQ  oifpavoXc  are  omitted.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  form 
of  the  prayer  is  that  given  by  Matthew.  Luke  is  more  accurate  in  giving 
the  chronological  and  historical  connoxicm  of  Christ's  discourses^  but 
Matthew  gives  the  discourses  themselves  more  in  fiilL 
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Pantlieism  and  Deism).  "  Our  Father — in  kea/ven^^ — that  the 
soul  may  soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living 
and  abiding  consciousness  that  earth  and  heaven  are  no  more 
kept  asunder.  To  this,  indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole 
prayer  tends. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  thy  hmgdom  come  ;  Hiy  wUl  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  hea/venJ'*  While  the  Christian,  dwelling 
on  earth,  wliere  sin  reigns,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  he  longs 
that  earth  may  be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  be- 
come wholly  an  organ  of  its  revelations.  And  this  is  nothing 
else  but  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which,  as  the 
centre  of  all  Christian  Hfe,  and  the  object  of  all  Christian 
desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  given  directly  refer. 
The  special  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  is  guarded  against 
the  possibly  carnal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  which  the 
disciples  were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes 
i^^ HdUowed  be  thy  name"),  and  the  one  which  follows  {''Thy 
will  be  dori^').  The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  by  all,  according  to  His  holy  nature  and  FTia  holy 
name;*^  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract  knowledge  and  confession 
thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This  "hallowing"  of  the 
name  of  God  implies  the  "  coming  of  his  kingdom,"  and  this 
last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  "  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits." 
The  kingdom  wUl  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made 
perfectly  at  one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  this 
is  the  very  aim  of  the  atonement.  Among  all  ratioiml  intelli- 
gences, the  one  common  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
doing  his  will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  us,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread"  The  positive  prayers 
for  the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only 
one)  for  the  supply  of  human  wants  ;  in  regard  to  which,  also, 
the  disciple  of  Christ  must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  the  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency 
of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the  wants  of  our  earthly 
nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to  GoD ;  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphere  of  subordinatioQ 
to  the  higher  interests  of  the  souL 

b  In  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  usage,  the  name  expresses  the  outward 
self-revelation  of  the  Hdng ;  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  such,  or  in  some 
defined  relation.  Where  the  Oocidentalist  would  use  the  idea,  the  Ori- 
entalist, in  his  vividly  intuitive  language,  puts  the  name.  The  sense  th^i 
isy  ''  Grod  is  to  be  hallowed  as  God,  the  common  Father." 
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**  And  fcyrgwe  ua  ov/r  aina^for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is 
indebted  to  us^  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the 
first  positive  ones.  Conscious  of  a  manifold  sinfulness,  which, 
80  long  as  it  remains,  hinders  the  full  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)D  -within  them,  the  disciples  of  Christ  pray  for 
forgivefness  of  past  sins,  originating  in  the  reaction  of  the  old 
evil  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  with  conscious 
need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forgive  the  wrongs  which  others  have  done  to  themselves; 
only  thus  can  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  th\is  can  they 
expect  it  to  be  answered.  The  Christian's  constant  sense  of 
the  need  of  God's  pardoning  grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives 
tone  to  his  conduct  towards  Hs  fellows. 

'^And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  btU  deliver  us  from  evil."* 
The  prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for 
deliverance  in  the  future.  The  word  "temptation"  has  a 
twofold  meaning  in  Scripture,  expressing  either  oviward  trials 
of  Christian  Mth  and  virtue,  or  an  inward  point  of  contact  for 
outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of  the  sinful  prin- 
ciple with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soid ;  and  the  question  may 
be  asked,  which  of  the  two — the  objective  or  subjective 
temptation — ^is  referred  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ 
could  not  have  intended  that  his  disciples  should  •  pray  for 
exemption  &om  external  conflicts  and  sufferings ;  for  these  are 
.  inseparable  firom  the  calling  of  soldiers  of  the  kingdom  in  this 
world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation  of  Christian  feith  and 
virtue,  and  for  cidture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  He  himself 
told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be 
confined  to  purely  subjective  temptations;  for  Christ  could 
not  have  presupposed  that  God  would  do  anything  so  contra- 
dictory to  His  own  holiness  as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in 
this  sense.  A  combination  of  the  two  appears  to  be  the  true 
idea  of  the  prayer :  "  Lead  us  not  into  such  situations  as  will 
form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin ;"  thus  laying 
it  down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  themselves, 
self-confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  fiu:  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  everything  depends  upon  deliverance 
from  the  internal  incitement  to  sin ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  petition,  "Deliver  us  fi:om  inward 
temptation  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One."  Confiding,  in  the 
struggle  with  evil,  upon  the  power  of  GrOD,  we  need  not  fear 
such  outward  temptations  as  are  unavoidable. 
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Thus  tlie  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  God.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle 
against  evil,  which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inwaixi. 
nature,  cannot  fight  this  battle  in  his  own  strength,  but  always 
stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
prayer  holds  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chrisdan  feith  before 
the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connexion  with 
each  other — GrOD,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man,  formed 
after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  imparta 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  by  him  to  its 
consummation  through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of 
EviL 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  int^id  by  "the 
Lord's  Prayer"  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  his 
disciples,  but  to  set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christian  prayer,  in  opposition  to  heathen;  and, 
accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging  them  to  present  their 
wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  most  undoubting^ 
confidence  (Luke  xi.  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn  from  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  perse- 
vere the  more  earnestly  (v.  5-8);  and  then  impresses  ihe 
thought  that  God  cannot  deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his 
children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  pagan  outward  conoeptian  of  the 
exercise.  Even  the  " seeking"  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that 
turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need  to  God,  is  prayer  alieady  ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  Christicm  prayer  without  such  a  fed^lng. 
The  comparison  that  follows  (v.  11-13)  glance^  (like  the 
Lord's  Prayer)  fix)m  the  relation  of  child  and  paimt  on.  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven^— a 
comparison  opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  al 
Pantheistical  and  Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between 
God  and  creation.  "If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  wwy  of  you  that 
is  a  father y  tuHl  he  give  hmh  a  stons  (in  shape  resembling  the 
loaf)  1  or,  if  he  a^  a  fish,  wiU  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?or,^he 
a,sk  cm  egg^  wUl  he  offw  a  seorpion?  And  how  should  your 
Heavenly  Father,^  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affection  is 
but  a  darkened  image>  mock  the  neoesdties  of  his  children  by 
withholding  fcom  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  whici 

*  The  words  "  m-arTJp  6  I?  ovpavovy"  Luke  xi.  13,  plainly  point  to  the 
invocation  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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alone  oan  satisfy  the  hanger  of  their  spints  ?"  Here,  again,  aa 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are 
shown  to  be  spiri/ual;  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  the  one 
chief  good  of  the  Christian,  includes  all  other  gjfli&i 

§  140. — Christ  forgives  the  Magdalen  at  the  Hwut  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,^ — 
The  reciprocal  action  of  Love  and  Faith  in  the  Porgivenem  ofSvM, 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  his  disciples,  his  inter- 
oonrse  with  classes  of  i)eople  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his 
seeking  the  society  even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them, 
which  first  drew  upon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and 
conceited  sect. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the 
Pharisees,  named  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  appre- 
dating  the  Saviour.  ISther  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from 
Ms  peculiar  disposition  towards  Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  cool 
reception.  While  the  Saviour  was  there,  a  woman  came  in 
who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vicious  life,  but  who  now, 
convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  sought  consolation 
from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  received 
Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
them  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed 
them  with  ointment.  With  what  power  must  He  have  at- 
tracted the  burdened  soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  con- 
science, could  come  to  him  with  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining 
bahn  for  her  woimded  heart ! 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  her.  "  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  "  possessed  of 
the  prophet's  glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could 
not  be  so  deceived."  Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  he  acted,  that  must  have 
shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrasting  his  cold  hospitality 
with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  though  oppressed 
with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
dii^xxsition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed, 
before,  but,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  ear- 
nestly for  salvation,  and  penetrated  with  holy  love — to  the 
cold,  haughty,  self-righteous  Pharisee,  who,  with  all  his  out- 
ward show  of  observing  the  law,  was  destitute  of  quickening 
love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Divine  life.     "  Her 

^  Ct  the  indefinite  ayaBa,  in  Matt.  vii.  11,  generalized  from  the  Sonara 
iyaOd  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  The  "Holy  Ghost"  answers  defi- 
o&ely  to  the  point  of  comparison — the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  as  bread 
k  to  the  body.  ^  Luke  vii.  36,  se:]^. 
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sins^  said  lie,  "  which  cure  momy^  a/re  dUforgiven^  for  tike  loved 
nvuch;  but  to  whom  little  is/orgiven,  he  loveth  little.** 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  pfives  to  religion  and 
morality  their  true  import.  The  /cdth  of  the  woman  proved 
itself  genuine,  because  it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love ;  the 
love  from  the  faith,  the  faith  from  the  love.  Her  grief  for 
her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the  Holy  God,  to  whom, 
conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  herself  drawn. 
Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus ;  her  love  aided  her 
in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embraced 
him  as  such,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins. 
Therefore  Christ  said  ^her,  "  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  be- 
cause she  has  loved  much  ;"  and  to  her,  "  Thy/avth  hath  sa/oed 
thee,  go  in  peace;"  thus  exhibiting  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
the  two — ^the  faith  proving  itself  ;ferue  by  the  love.  The  Pha- 
risee, whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound  up  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the  love  which 
could  lead  to  Mth ;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  him,  the 
woman's  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by 
Christ. 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more 
profound,  her  desire  for  salvation  more  ardent,  her  love  for 
the  Redeemer,  who  pronounced  her  sins  forgiven,  more  deep 
and  heartfelt.  But  she  had  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
transgressions,  been  frirther  removed  from  the  true,  inward 
holiness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  life,  than  was  the  Pha- 
risee in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  God  as 
effectually,  by  that  unfeeling  selfishness  which  often  coexists 
with  what  is  called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity 
of  good  works,  as  if  he  had  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the 
power  of  evil  passions.  He  was  none  the  better  because  his 
colder  nature  offered  no  salient  points  for  such  temptations. 
Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  that  which 
the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.  The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring,  sins,  and  in 
keepiQg  a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  law  ;  but  all  this  only 
propped  up  his  self-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the 
illusibn  of  self-righteousness.  In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of 
alienation  from  GrOD,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  as  an  abyss 
between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  true  repentance,  coidd  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman,  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been 
neaier  to  the  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteoua 
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man ;  even  then,  there  may  liave  been  a  spark  of  love,  stifled, 
indeed,  by  sensuality,  but  still  existing  in  her  heart,  which 
needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher  power  to  kindle  into  flame. 
In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may  have  been  a  means  of 
good  j  good,  however,  which  certainly  might  have  been  arrived 
at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made  her  sus- 
c^tible  of  Divine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the 
Hving  faith  of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant 
selfishness,  was  hardened  against  Divine  impressions,  and  did 
not  recognize  the  love  of  God,  even  when  he  saw  it  mani- 
fested.* 

§  141. — MaUlvew  ike  Publicom,  called  from  Ihe  Oustpm-Tumse. — Familiar 
Intercourse  of  Christ  with  the  PuUicams  at  the  Banquet. — The  Pharisees 
Uame  the  IHsciples,  amd  Clvrist  justifies  them. — "The  Sick  need  the 
Physician." 

What  surprise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt 
when  they  saw  Christ  admit  even  a  pvbUcom  into  tho 
immediate  circle  of  his  disciples."^ 

^  The  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  and  the  stamp  of  Christ's  spirit  which 
it  bears,  are  sufficient  proofe  of  its  originality  and  truth.  But  I  find  no 
ground  for  believing  it  to  be  identical  with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by 
Mary  at  Bethany,  which  also,  according  to  Matt.  (xxvi.  6),  occurred  in  the 
house  of  a  Simon.  The  resemblances  are  accidental ;  such  thmgs  could 
occur  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  customs.  That  a  woman,  in  order 
to  show  her  reverential  love  for  the  Saviour,  might  serve  him  like  a  slave, 
wash  his  feet,  not  with  water,  but  with  the  costliest  material  in  her  pos- 
session, &c.  ;  all  this  could  easily  have  occurred  twice,  and  both  times, 
too,  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Simon,  which  was  a  very  common  name 
among  the  Jews ;  although  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
transferred  from  the  one  account  to  the  other.  But  while  the  resem- 
blances are  accidental,  the  differences  are  substantial.  In  the  one  the 
woman  is  an  awakened  sinner ;  in  the  other,  one  who  had  always  led  a 
devout  life,  and  was,  at  the  time,  seized  with  additional  gratitude  at 
the  saving  of  a  beloved  brother's  life.  In  the  one,  the  different  relations 
in  which  a  self-righteous  Pharisee  and  an  awakened  sinner  stand  to  Christ, 
who  rejects  no  repentant  sinner,  are  set  forth ;  in  the  other,  a  heartfelt 
love,  which  knows  no  measure,  is  contrasted  with  the  common  mind, 
incapable  of  compi-ehending  such  love.  In  the  one  it  is  Christ  that  is 
blamed  and  justifred ;  in  the  other,  the  woman. 

"  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matthew, 
not,  however,  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  account,  which  comes  from 
several  independent  sources,  and  bears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In 
Matthew's  Gospel,  ix.  9,  the  person  here  spoken  of  is  called  Matthew,  and 
in  X.  8,  Matthew  the  publican  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles ;  but  in 
Luke  V.  27 ;  Mark  ii.  14,  he  is  called  Levi.  Mai^  appears  to  be  more 
definite  than  the  others,  calling  him  the  son  of  Alpheus,  which  does  not 
look  like  a  fimciful  designation.  The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by 
supposing  (what  was  not  imcommon  among  the  Jews)  tha^  the  same  man 
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As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,"*  he 
fww  a  publican  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew;  a 
man  who  had  doubtless,  like  Peter,  received  many  impressions 
from  Christ  before,  and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the 
world  at  his  biddiog.  Jesus,  with  a  voice  that  could  not  be 
resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  Follow  rm.^  Matthew  understood 
the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any  cost.  Him  who 
had  so  powerfully  attracted  liis  heart.  He  left  his  business, 
rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer 
fdiowship.  This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great 
-entertainment,®  intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  ferewell  feast  to 
his  old  business  associates.  Christ,  in  whose  honour  the  en- 
tertainment was  given,  did  not  disdain  this  token  of  grateful 
love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  set  of  men  who 
were  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  his 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to 
task  for  their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of 
life,  in  eating  and  drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax- 
gatherers.  It  is  evident  that  the  attack  was  intended  for 
Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  assault  him  openly. 
He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and  justified  las 
conduct  by  «aying,  "  They  that  cure  whole  noed  not  a  physidomy 
but  they  that  are  sickJ*  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  aimiCTS,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most 

was  designated  in  the  one  case  by  the  name,  in  the  other  by  the  surname. 
An  objection  to  this  (though  not  decisive)  is  the  fiuxt  that  in  the  list  of 
'Apostles  given  in  Matt.  x.  3,  he  is  called  merely  Matthew  the  publican, 
with  no  surname,  and  in  the  lists  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  Matthew, 
simply,  with  no  surname;  and,  further,  that  an  old  tradition  existed, 
which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addition, 
among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  Grospel.  (Heracleon,  in  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1.  iv.  c.  xi.)  On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  with  Sufferi,  that 
the  names  of  two  persons,  i.  e.  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  some  otiier 
who  had  heen  admitted,  at  least,  among  the  Seventy,  had  been  confounded 
together.  But  as  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source  of  the  materials 
of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  perhaps,  by 
another  hand),  we  cannot  attribute  the  confusion  to  this  Gospel.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  possible  that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Luke  v.  29),  Levi,  was 
another  rich  publican,  a  friend  of  the  publican  Matthew,  who  afterward 
also  attached  himself  to  Jesus ;  especially  as  nothing  is  said  in  Matt.  ix.  10, 
about  a  great  feast  being  given  at  the  house  of  Matthew ;  and  that  thus 
the  name  of  Matthew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  occasioned  the  feast,  and 
that  oi  Levi,  the  host,  in  whose  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward 
became  known  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  together. 
*  Mark  ii.  13.  «  Luke  v.  29. 
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in  need  of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense 
of  need,  to  receive  it  wiUingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  came  to  save 
cmly  those  who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  waa  fej,  also,  from 
meaning,  that  though  all  have  need  of  him,  aU  have  not  the 
8cmiA  need  of  him;  that  any  were  excluded  from  the  number 
of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him  as  a  "  physician."  But  he  taught 
that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician  for  the  sick,  he  cotdd  help 
only  those  who,  as  sick  persons,  sought  healing  at  his  hands. 
He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Pharisees,  because 
the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  soimd,  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  receive  t^t  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly, 
he  did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  sound,  or  less  diseased 
than  the  publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to 
them,  "  Go  ye,  <md  lecvm  wJkU  ihat  meomdhy  *  /  vsiU  luwe  mercy, 
€md  7U>t  scujrijke'''^  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he 
pointed  out  tiie  feeling  that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indi- 
cated their  frmdamental  error  of  making  religion  an  outward 
thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genuine  piety. 
This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick  and 
needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  ^gure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms:  ^^ I  came  not  to  caU  the  riglUeom, 
but  girmers  to  reperUmice.'* 

f  142. — ChrisCs  diffirmt  Modes  of  Repby^  those  viho  questioned  his  Conduct 
in  consor6mff  with  Skmers, — The  Yd!u/e  of  a  Sovli — PaarMe  of  the  J'ivdi' 
gal  Son. — Qf  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 

There  is  a  difference  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  those  who  found  f&vlt  with  his  kindness  to 
publicans  and  degraded  sioners.  In  some  cases  he  stopped 
short  after  vividly  exhibiting  the  mercy  of  God  to  all  truly 
repentant  sinners;  in  others,  he  not  only  justified  his  own  con- 
duct, but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had  attacked  him, 
and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righteousness, 
and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans.  The 
former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more 
sincerely  striving  after  righteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at 
him  on  purer  grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction 
in  order  to  apprehend  Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive, 
from  comparing  his  discourses  together,  a  connected  system  of 
doctrine. 

P  Matt,  ix/18  ;  Hos.  vi.  6, 
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Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  which  are 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  In  verses  3-10  we 
have  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  value  which  GrOD  attaches  to  the 
salvation  of  one  soul,  shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repent- 
ance of  a  sinner  causes  in  a  world  of  spirits,  allied  in  their 
sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one  point  which  is  to  be  made 
prominent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the  passage ;  we  should 
err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of  comparison  further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
SonA  The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his 
father  faithfully,  represents  a  Pharisee'  of  the  better  class,  who 
sincerely  strives  to  keep  the  law  and  is  free  from  glaring  sins, 
but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal  stand-point.  The  younger  son 
represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest  good  in  the  world,  throws 
off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  ftdl  play  to  his  passions. 
But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such  a  life; 
estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness, 
and  returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the 
Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  fer,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes 
without  specific  rebuke,  but  his  envy  (v.  28),  and  his  want  of 
love  ("  the  fulfilling  of  the  law"),  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of 
his  morality.  It  may  have  been  the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead 
the  person  here  represented  to  discover,  of  himself  his  total 
want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  parable  is  to  illustrate,  imder  the 
figure  of  relations  drawn  from  human  life,  the  manner  in  which 
the  paternal  love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he 
returns  sincerely  penitent.  How  strikingly  does  this  picture 
of  the  Father's  love,  ever  ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  merely 
the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  but  all  those  limitations  of  GtOd's 
purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  himian  race,  whether  before  or 
after  Christ,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  men  have  attributed 
to  the  Divine  decrees !  The  parable  clearly  implies  that  the 
love  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  ott  his  fellen 
children,  among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means 
excludes,  although  it  does  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity 

fl  Luke  XV.  11-32. 

'  This  must  be  the  case,  on  the  supposition  that  Tjuke  zv.  2  expresses 
the  precise  occasion  of  this  parable,  but  we  cannot  positively  assert  thisk 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  disciples  who  had  not  fully  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  Christ  may  have  given  the  occasion  for  it. 
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of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  whole  circle  of  Christian  doctrine  in  every  parable.  Indeed, 
the  mediation  of  Christ  itself  is  the  precise  way  in  which  the 
paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet  and  welcome  all  his  fallen 
children  when  they  return  in  repentance.  The  parable  images 
the  condition  of  ^adlcn  man  in  general,  as  well  as  of  that  class 
of  gross  sinners  to  which,  from  the  occasion  on  which  Christ 
uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  pul> 
lican  is  still  more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in 
Luke  xviii.  9-14.*  The  publican  humbles  himself  before  Ood, 
deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and  only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is 
therefore  represented  as  having  the  dispositions  necessary  for 
pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee,  trusting  in  his  sup- 
posed righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  notorious  sinner, 
and  is  therefore  destitute  of  the  conditions  of  pardon,  though 
he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  from 
the  example  this  general  truth :  *^  Every  one  UkU  exaUeth  himiself 
shall  he  abased,  and  he  that  hiwhleth  himself  shall  he  exalUdr 
That  is,  he  who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  God  on 
account  of  his  self-acquired  virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disap- 
pointed; his  arrogant  assumption  of  a  worth  which  is  nothing 
but  vileness  will  exclude  him  from  that  true  dignity  which  the 
grace  of  God  alone  can  bestow ;  which  dignity  im2^be  bestowed, 
on  the  other  hand,  upon  tlie  sinner  who  truly  humbles  himself 
before  Gk)D  from  a  consciois  sense  of  moral  unworthiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of 
some  of  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine 
is  the  same  as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the 
"  poor  in  spirit "  blessed. 

CHAPTER  Yin. 

Christ's  second  journey  to  JERUSALEiL 
§  UZ.—The  Miracle  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.-^The  Words  of  Christ  in 

the  Temple  to  the  Man  tJuU  was  healed.    (John  v.  1-14.) 
Christ,  having  spent  the  winter  in  Galilee,  was  called  again 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.     His  stay  in  the 

•  ITiis  parable  ia  one  (cf.  p.  Ill)  in  which  a  truth  relating  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  illustrated  by  an  assumed  fitct ;  but  the  &ct  is  one  taken 
from  the  same  sphere  of  life  as  that  which  it  intended  to  depict.  More- 
over, the  relation  which  must  exist,  in  all  time,  between  the  self-righteous 
«Mnt  hy  works  and  the  humbly  penitent  sinner  is  illustrated  by  an  example 
■och  as  once  constantly  occurred  in  real  life— in  Pharisees  and  publicans. 

*  John  v.  1.    The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ  depends  a  good  doal 
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city  at  that  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a 
cure  -wrought  upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  -was  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  a  more  violent  display  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had  yet  been  made  against 
him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to 

possess  remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when 

its  waters  were  moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  super- 

atural  cause.^  It  is  unimportant  whether  this  belief  was  an  old 

upon  the  question  whether  the  feast  mentioned  John  t.  1^  was  or  was  not 
the  Passover.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  word  "  feast "  in  this  passage^  and 
the  mention  of  the  Passover  itself  in  John  vi.  4,  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  feast  of  Furim  wtts  meant,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Passover;  but  everything  else  is  against  this  inference.  The  Purim 
feast  did  not  require  of  Uie  pious  Jew  dvatalvuv  tig  ^UpoerdXvfia  ;  had 
this  least,  herefore,  been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John  v.  1,  a 
statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  going  up  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  ^e 
Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretation  fibvours  the  Passover  (Iren. 
ii.  22),  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  required 
the  avatalvtiv.  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  is  not  so 
important  as  some  suppose.  The  text  says  i^v  lopTt) — "it  was  feast" — 
further  defined  by  &viiri,  showing  that  the  i^ii^  feast  is  intended.  Even 
in  German  [or  English]  we  might  say,  loosely,  **it  tffos  feast"  omitting  the 
article,  as  in  the  Greek.  It  is  unlikely,  too,  that  Christ,  who  had  already 
roused  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  against  him,  should  have  cone  to 
the  Purim  feast,  where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  them  idone  in 
Jerusalem,  instead  of  continuing  his  labours  undisturbed  in  Galilee  imtil 
Passover.  John's  omission  to  say  more  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time 
of  the  next  P^tssover  (vi.  4)  may  be  accounted  fer  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  recount  his  labours  in  Galilee,  which  were  preserved 
in  the  oirde  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chap.  v. 
show  how  summary  his  aocoimt  ia.  Only  in  diap.  vii.  1,  is  an  occasion 
offered  for  assigning  the  reason  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  the 
more  readily  account  for  the  siirprise  of  the  brothers  (vii.  3,  seq.)  if  he 
spent  the  wKole  year  and  a  half  in  GkJilee. 

^  Against  the  credibility  of  this  account,  Bretsch/neider  and  Strattss 
adduce  the  silence  of  Josephus  and  the  Babbins  in  regard  to  such  a  healing 
spring ;  but  this  argument — ^like  every  argvmentum  e  sUenUo,  unsupported 
by  special  circumstances — ^is  destitute  of  force.  These  very  authorities  tell 
us  that  there  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Patestine.  Eusebms,  in  his 
work,  "TTtpi  rStv  towm&v  dvoudnav  t&v  iv  ry  ^iig,  ypa^y"  (Onomasticon), 
says,  under  the  word  "BtjtaBd" — "icai  vvv  dtlKvvrai  iv  tuIq  avr69i 
XiuvaiQ  diSvfMiif  &v  inarkpa  fikv  Ik  ratv  Kctr*  iroQ  viriav  xXiypowrai, 
^arcpa  ik  wapaS6^ii*c  vt^poiviyfuvov  iiivveri  rb  ^datp,  txvoCy  &C  ^aci, 
Akpovaa  rStv  irakax  KaOaipOftivwv  UpiUav,  irap*  d  icac  rrpc^aruct^  KaXtirat 
iid  tA  dvfiara"  ^ieron.  0pp.  ed.  Yallars,  tom.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  181.)  The 
old  tradition,  that  the  waters  had  become  ''  rod,"  from  the  washing  of  the 
sacrifices  in  them  in  old  times,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contained 
peculiar  components.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  which,  according 
to  the  best  criticism,  does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  a  later  gloss)  could 
not  have  arisen  unless  the  spring  and  its  phenomena  reidly  existed. 
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one,  or  "was  called  fortJi  at  a  later  period  by  actual  occurrences, 
of  which,  as  was  common,  too  much  was  made.  The  healing 
spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnjide  connected  with  it,  was 
called  Bethesda^  ("place  of  mercy  "). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man 
who  had  been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited 
for  the  moving  of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  a  ail  himself  of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help 
him  into  the  water  at  the  auspicious  moment.  It  is  probable 
that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  in  haste  to  catch  the  passing 
instant,  when  its  healing  powers  were  active.  But  the  sick 
man  was  to  &id  help  from  a  £a«r  different  source.  \Jesus  saitli. 
uato  hiniy  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  cmd  wciUc,  cmd  immediaidy  tlie 
man  was  made  whde.'\ 

The  rest<M?ed  man  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng, 
but  afterward  Christ  found  him.  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had 
probably  first  gone  in  order  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery. 
The  fiivourable  moment  was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  Ins 
mind  from  the  healing  of  his  body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His 
words,  "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  v/nto  tliee^  may  be 
considered  either  as  implying  that  the  sickness,  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  the  general 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view, 
they  were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities, 
and  to  point  out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144. — The  Phariaeet  aecute  Christ  of  Sabhaih-lredkmg  and  Blasfphemy. — 
His  Justification.     (John  v.  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  fiir 
as  we  know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of 
blaspheming  against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in 
their  contracted  sense  of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  viola- 
tion ;  the  latter  arose  from  their  legal  Monotheism,  and  their 
narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first 
error,  viz.,  the  carnal  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
was  founded  solely  upon  God's  resting  after  the  work  of 
creation,  as  if  his  creative  labours  were  then  commenced  and 
ended;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ever-continuing 

jRo&MMon  (Palestine,  ii.  1B7,  156)  thinks  that  he-  found  in  the  irregular 
movement  of  the  water  in  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  "  phenomena 
similar  to  those  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  contributing  to 
oxplain  them.  ^  ipn  and  mn. 
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activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being — my  Father  worhetfi 
hitherto,  amd  I  work."^  ("  As  He  never  ceases  to  work,  so  do  I 
work  unceasingly  for  the  .salvation  of  men.")  He  rejects  the 
narrow  limits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go 
on  uninterruptedly.  Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to 
the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father 
because  his  opponents  charged  him  with  claiming,  by  his 
words,  Divine  dignity  and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he 
strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity, 
by  declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in 
dependence  upon  him.  "  The  Son,'*  said  he,  "  ccm  do  nothing  of 
himself,  hut  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do,**  (He  would  have  to 
deny  himself  as  the  Son  of  Gk>D,  before  he  could  act  contrary  to 
the  will  and  example  of  the  Father.) 

§  145. — The  Discourse  continued :  Christ  intimates  his  fviwre  greater 
Works. — His  Judgment,  amd  the  Jtesvrrection.     (John  v.  20-29.) 

Christ  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  trnH  show 
him  greater  works  than  these,  i.  e.,  than  reviving  the  dead  Hmbs 
of  the  paralytic.  And  what  were  these  "greater  works  1** 
Without  doubt,  that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as 
his  greatest — as  the  aim  of  his  whole  life — ^the  awakening, 
namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually  dead  humanity;  a 
work  which  nothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of  God  could 
accomplish.  "  That  ye  may  marvd  ;"  for  those  who  then  would 
not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works 
(wrought  by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if 
their  intrinsic  nature  could  not  be  imderstood. 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points 
out,  at  the  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have 
to  do  them  in  the  words :  "  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  v/p  the 
dead,  and  guickeneiHi  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  tohom  he 
wUl**     The  raising  to  life  is  as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in 

^  John  y.  17.  This  is  not  out  of  place,  nor  borrowed  from  Philo,  as 
some  suppose,  nor  a  mere  metaphysiod  proposition,  but  one  belonging 
immediately  to  the  religious  consciousness.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
Christ's  transition  (in  verses  17,  19,  seq.)  from  the  Sabbath  controversy  to 
an  exposition  of  his  higher  dignity  is  out  of  keeping  with  his  character  and 
mode  of  teaching,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  What  would  be 
naid,  then,  if  a  transition  like  that  recorded  in  Matthew  xii.  6,  were 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel  f 
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the  former.  It  depends  upon  His  will,  indeed ;  but  his  is  no 
arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submission  to  his  will  is 
requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life.  This,  like 
that  other  passage — the  vnnd  bloweth  where  it  listeth — ^breaks 
down  the  barriers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy 
and  the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom 
He  will,  the  whole  judgment  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his 
hands.  "For  the  Father  judgeth  no  mem,  hvi  liat^h  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son"  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive. 
The  judgment  is  brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him 
from  whom  alone  they  can  receive  life  :  "  That  all  men  shoiUd 
lumowr  the  Son,  even  as  also  they  honowr  the  FaUier."  He  that 
will  not  recognize  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Son  dishonours  the 
Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terms,  Christ  pre- 
sented still  more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then 
beginning,  and  which  was  to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages, 
imtil  the  final  judgment  and  the  consummation  of  tiie  kingdom 
of  GrOD.  "  JjTe  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  <m  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  amd  shaU  nM  come  into  judgment, 
hut  is  passed  from  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting,  Divine 
life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spiritually) 
dectd  shaU  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hem* 
shall  live  ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  in 
himself,  so  hath  lie  given  to  the  Son  to  ha>ve  (Divine)  life  in  hvm- 
sdf  (If  the  Source  of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  human  nature  in  him,  then  communion  with 
him  could  not  communicate  the  Divine  life  to  others.)  And 
haJlh  given  hvm  authority  to  eocecute  judgment  also,  beca/use  he  is 
Uie  Son  ofMa/n  (as  man  he  is  to  judge  men)." 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form, 
were  startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked 
for  Messiah  to  establish  a  visible  kingdom,  with  unearthly 
splendours,  expecting  it  to  be  attended  by  an  outward  judg- 
ment ;  and  Clrrist's  announcement  of  a  spirittud  agency,  that 
was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  was  beyond  their 
apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final  aim 
of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  the 
final  Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resur- 
rection ;  a  work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but 
which,  as  ascribed  to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their 
wonder.     "  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  Iwur  is  coming  in  which 
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oJl  that  wre  m  the  graves  ahoJl  hewr  7d8  voice,  and  ahaU  covw 
Jbrth :  they  tJuvt  have  done  good,  to  the  resmrection  of  life  ;  and 
they  tliai  heme  done  evil,  unto  the  reatforection  of  damnation*'^ 

§  146. — TTie  Ducowrse  contmwd :  Christ  appeals  to  the  Testimony  of 
hU  Works,     (John  v.  80-87.) 

Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Messianic  agency,  em- 
bracing both  the  present  and  the  fiitnre,  Christ  returns  (v.  30) 
to  the  general  proposition  with  which  he  had  commenced  (in 
V.  19).  As  he  had  iipplied  his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father 
to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  applies  it  specifically  to  his 
judgment,  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  true  :  "  /  cam.  oj 
mine  own  self  do  nothing;  as  I  hear,  Ijvdge,  amd  my  jvdgmeni 
isjust,^ 

His  decision  against  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just 
and  true  also.  They  need  not  say  (he  told  them)  that  his 
testimony  was  not  trustworthy,  because  given  of  himself  (v.  31). 
It  was  another  that  bore  witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he 
knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (v.  32).  He  did  not  allude  to  John, 
whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to  children,  a  source 
of  transitory^  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the  point 
whither  it  ought  to  have  guided  them ;  he  did  not  allude  to 
John's,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater, 
viz.,  the  works  themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to 
accomplish,  and  which  formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the 
Divinity  of  his  labours :  "  The  sa/me  works  that  I  do,  bean*  witness 
of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me ;  amd  the  Father  kimsdf, 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  home  witness  ofme**y  (v.  36,  37). 

^  The  wordi  of  John  v.  85,  unply  that  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 
belonged  to  the  past,  and  thej  may  have  been  spoken  after  his  death ; 
although  the  oiAj  necessofry  inferenee  is>  that  he  had  ceased  his  public 
labours. 

7  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  Idlcke,  Comm.  John  v.  87)  refer 
the  first  clause  of  verse  87  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  given  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  connexion  demands  a  climax.  But  how  could  the 
testimony  of  God  in  the  Soriptwres  be  more  direct  than  in  the  Divine 
Agency  of  Chriet  itself?  Thero  could  be  no  revelation  more  direct  or 
powei^  than  this.  The  present  tense  (''the  works  bear  witness ")  is  used 
in  verse  86,  because  Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,  and  to  continue. 
But  because  part  of  it  was  already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation^ 
the  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  87  ("the  Father  hath  home  witness'*). 
The  87th  verse  looks  back  to  tti&  86th,  tne  6  wkfi^ae  fu  r^erring  to  the  Sr» 
6  rraT'qp  fit  iLirkarakKi.  The  climax  consistB  in  the  transfer  of  what  has 
been  said  of  the  iioorhs,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  Qod  himself,  as  testifying 
through  the  works.  Then  Christ  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive 
this  testimony,  but  always  demand  new  proo&.  They  ask  a  testimony 
that  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  senses ;  and  there  is  nono 
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§  147. — The  Dixcowne  continued :  Iwnvpisx^  of  ihe  Jews  to  Understcmd 
the  Testimony  of  God  cts  given  in  the  Scryatures.    (John  v.  37-47.) 

It  was  precisely  tlirough  the  works,  Christ  told  them,  that 
the  Father  had  t^ified  to  him.  "  But,"  coutiimed  he,  in  eflfeet, 
"  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing 
that  you  are  destitute  of  the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  neces- 
sary to  perceive  this  one.  It  cannot  be  perceived  with  the 
senses  ;*  you  have  never  heard  with  your  ears  the  voioe  of  the 
Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  God  does  not  reveal 
himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense  is  de- 
veloped And  for  this  reason,  too,  you  cannot  imderstand  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God,  which  you 
ought  to  have  received  within  you  from  the  Scripture^  dwells 
not  in  you  ;  it  has  remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Hence 
your  '  searching  of  the  Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking 
that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word,  you  have  eternal  life,  you  will 
not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  imparts  that  life,  and  to  whom 
the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead ;  your  dispositions 
and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  foi:  the 
honour  of  God  ;  you  for  your  own.  With  »ach  a  disposition, 
you  cannot  possibly  believe  in  me.  If  another  should  come,  in 
feeling  like  yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it 
among  you,  him  you  will  receive.*  Moses  himself  for  whose 
honour  you  are  zealous,  but  whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it 
clashes  with  your  selfidi  interests,  will  appear  as  your  accuser. 
Did  you  truly  believe  Moses — ^not  according  to  the  letter* 
merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — ^you  would  also  believe  in  me."^ 

Had  the  Pharisees  befcxx  truly  ancere  in  observing  the  law, 
the  law  would  have  been  to  them  a  Trai^ayoiyoc  eIq  XpiaTov  (a 

guch  to  be  had.  God  reveals  himself  only  in  a  i^iritnal  wi^r,  to  the 
indwelling  Sense  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  xeve- 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament  has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter ;  the 
word  of  God  has  not  penetrated  their  inner  being.  To  this  veiy  natimdly 
follows  verse  39,  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life;**  which  life  only  Christ  nan  impart.  In  oppodtion  to  the 
most  recent  commentator^  I  must  tmnk  this  ^e  true  connexion  of  the 
passage. 

»  We  may  remember  how  the  Jews  were  inclined  to  look  for  Thcopha- 
rdes  (visible  appearances  of  the  Deity). 

*  Gf.  the  predictions,  in  the  synoptical  Gospds,  of  feJae  prophets  that 
should  deceive  the  people. 

•»  For  Moses'  highest. calling  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah.    Both 
by  the  whole  stage  which  he  occupied  in  the  development  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  and  by  individual  prophetic  intimations  (like  Deut.  xviii.  15 
G«n.  lit  15t  m  tiieir  spiritual  meaning),  he  had  pointed  out  the  Messiah. 
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schoolmaster  to  lead  to  Christ),  smd  they  would  have  discovered 
the  element  of  prophecy  even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their 
adherence  to  the  letter  made  them  blind  to  the  Messiah  ;  but 
their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adherence  to  the  letter.  Justly, 
then,  could  Chnst  say  to  them,  "  Te  strive  for  the  honour  of 
Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  his, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him ;  how,  then,  can  you  believe 
my  words,  which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  V 

From  this  time  the  ndrng  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Christ 
as  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with 
a  power  of  truth  not  to  be  controverted.  "  Sabbath-breaking 
and  blasphemy"  were  the  pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his 
condemnation. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  COURSE  OP  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

Such  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that 
the  opposition  which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at 
Jerusalem,  soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A 
new  epoch  of  his  ministry  therefore  began. 

The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  spread  into 
Galilee,  Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourse,  the 
relation  which  existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law 
and  the  new  era  of  the  kingdom  of  God  introduced  by  himself 
His  exposition  was  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at 
the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include  the  circle  of  truths 
which  was  afterward  to  be  revealed,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  was  the 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

INTBODUOnON. 

§  148. — (1.)  Pkux  <md  Circumstcmaa  of  the  Delivery  of  the   Sermon; 

(2.)  Its  Subject-maMer,  via. :  ike  Kingdom  of  Ood  as  the  Aim  of  the  Old 

jDtspensation ;   (3.)    T?ie  Two  Editions f  viz,    Matthev^s    and    I/uke*s; 

(4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebvke  of  Cwmal  Conceptions  of  tlie  Messiahship. 

(1.) 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  Jesus  was  retiiming  from 
one  of  his  extensive  preaching-tours  in  Gulilee,  multitudes  fol- 
lowed him,  attracted  by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  even- 
ing they  came  near  Capemaimi,  and  a  few  of  the  company 
hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater  number  re- 
mained, in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Master. 
The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the 
town;  but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent. 
The  next  morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
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mountain,  and,  drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower 
circle  about  him,*'  delivered  the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for 
all  such  as  felt  drawn  to  follow  him;  to  teach  them  what  they 
had  to  expect,  and  what  would  be  expected  of  them,  in  be- 
coming his  disciples;  and  to  expose  the  false  representations 
that  had  been  made  upon  both  these  points. 

(2.) 

The  connected  system  of  truths  imfolded  in  the  discourse 
was  intended  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  as 
the  aim  of  the  Old  Dispensation ;  as  the  consiunmation  for  which 
that  dispensation  prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  therefore,  forms  the  point  of  transition  from  the  Law 
to  the  Grospel;  Christianity  is  exhibited  in  it  as  Judaism  spi- 
ritualized and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
the  promiuent  one;  the  person  of  the  Theocratic  kmg  is  subor- 
dinate thereto.  The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  sententious 
passages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impress  the  memory  of  the 
hearers,  and  remain  as  fruitM  germs  in  their  hearts;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole. 
This  was  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its 
essential  features,  imcorrupted  in  transmission. 

(3.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt.  v.  vL  viL ;  and 
Luke  vi  20-29),  each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  with 
beginning,  middle,  and  end;  although  they  certainly  originated 
in  different  traditions  and  from  different  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copies,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more 
full,  as  well  as  more  accurate  in  the  details;  it  also  gives 
obvious  indications  of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original 
document  of  Matthew  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  " 
editor,  who  has  inserted  other  expressions  of  Christ  allied  to 
those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  the  discourse,  but  spoken  on 
other  occasions.  Assuming  that  what  is  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  a  standard 
for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it 
as  a  connected  whole. 

(4.) 

There  runs  through  the  whole  discourse,  impUed  where  it  is 

*^  If  Luke  vi.  13  is  intended  to  recite  the  choosing  of  the  Apostles,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  done  only  incidentally,  and  not  in  clu'onological  connexion, 
Luke  does  not  say  that  the  discourse  was  specially  directed  to  the  Apostles, 
nor  is  there  a  trance  of  internal  evidence  to  that  effect.  The  discourses  of 
Christ  that  were  specially  intended  to  teach  the  Apostles  the  duties  of  their 
calling  have  a  very  different  tone. 

R 
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not  directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, and  of  the  requisites  for  participating  therein;  the  latter, 
indeed,  depending  entirely  upon  the  former.  It  was  most 
important  to  convince  men  that  meetness  for  the  kingdom 
depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem,  but  upon 
alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.  Their  mode  of  thinking  had  to 
be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  repelled  by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it;  but 
to  show  what  dispositions  of  heaai  it  required,  was  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  error.  In  his  mode  of  expression,  ind0ed,  Christ 
adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  (e.  g.  in  stating  the  beatitudes) ; 
but  his  words  wwe  eareiully  adapted  and  varied,  so  as  to  guard 
against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  was  clearly  to  be 
seen  through  the  veiL 

L   THE  BEATITUDBS. 

§  149. — Mwal  Requisites  for  Entaimg  the  Kingdom  tf  Ood :  (1.)  Poverty  of 
'Spirit;  (2.)  Meekness;  (3.)  Mwngermg  and  Thirsting  cefter  Mghtsomsness, 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  his 
congregation,  Christ  says,  "JBlessed  a/re  the  poor  in  spirit, /or 
ilheira  is  the  kvndom  of  heaven,  Happy  are  they  who  feel  t^e 
spiritual  wretchedness  of  the  Theocratic  nation;  who  long  after 
the  true  riches  of  the  kingdom ;  who  have  not  stifled  the 
higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  delights,  by  confidence 
in  their  Jewi/^  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Phansaic  righteousness 
and  wisdom ;  but  are  oonsdous  of  their  spiritual  poverty,  of 
their  lack  of  ihe  true  riches  of  iihe  Bpiiit  and  the  kingdom."^ 

"  "Poverty  of  spirit"  inoludes  &11  £hat  we  hsve  here  expressed.  Ik 
Wette  ^in  Meidelb.  Studien,  yoI.  iii.  pt.  2,  in  his  CommeTit,  de  morte  Jesu 
Chaisti  ea^piatoria,  in  his  Chrisdiche  IdtterUehre,  pt.  i.  p.  246,  and  in  his 
Commentary,  in  loc.)  has  done  much  to  develop  the  idea  genetically.  He 
has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  the  phrase  from  the  Old 
Testament  views.  "The  hnmlde  citiaen  of  the  fallen  Theocracy,  deeply 
feeling  the  misery  of  the  Theocratic  nation,  bruised  in  spirit,  and  hojung 
only  in  GOD,  is  'poor  in  spirit,*  in  contrast  with  the  haughty  blasphemer, 
who  has  no  such  feeling :  'iy^,  f(*^,  in  contrast  with  V^ ;  Isa.  IxL  1." 
Applying  this  spiritually,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life,  we  naturally 
imer  tlmt  tiie  vTioxol  rt^  irvtvfiaTt  are  "  those  who  feel  their  want  of  that 
which  alone  can  satisfy  and  enrich  the  ^airit,"  and  so  all  tiie  rest  that  we 
hspse  intimated.  The  differenoe  in  these  explanations— easily  harmonized 
— ooBsitts  only  in  the  reference  of  the  idea  to  its  genetic  historical  deve- 
4opment  in  the  one,  and  to  the  objectiTe  Christian  meaning,  whidi  holdi 
good  for  all  ages.     Conf.  Jama  (i.  9,  IQ),  whow  epistle  aoowds  m  obmij 
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Such  axe  they  to  wliom  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs ;  "  thevra,^ 
sap  Christ,  "is  the  hmgdom  qfhea/oenf^  as,  in  certain  respects, 
a  present  possession. 

(2.) 
*  As  l^e  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  with  sternness,  so 
poverty  of  spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  cmd  humility.  In  the 
Sermon, "  blessed  <we  the  poor  in  spirit "  is  followed  by®  "  blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shcdl  inherit  the  ewrthr  A  remarkable 
contrast :  Dominion  is  promised  to  that  precise  disposition  of 
heart  which  is  most  averse  to  it.  A  contrast,  too,  which  serves 
to  point  out  tbe  peculiar  Tdnd  of  world-dominion  promised,  as 
distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  on  the  subject. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron  ;  according  to 
the  former,  the  ** g^ntlespirUed''  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression,  "shall  inherit  the  earth,"  is  in- 
cluded (like  the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one, 
** theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  it  is  doubtless  true,  also, 
that  the  phrase  was  not  imcommon  among  the  Jews;  but  we 
are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  thought  in- 
volved in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of  "the  blessedness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  expression  has  a  significance  of  its 
own.  The  "inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world-dominion 
which  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  CSirist,  are  ever 
more  and  more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  win 
increasing  sway  over  mankind  and  the  relations  of  society, 
tmtil,  in  its  final  consummation,  the  whole  earth  shall  own  its 
dominion;  and  the  Power  which  is  to  gain  this  world-dominion 
is  MxauLNESS;  the  quiet  might  of  gentleness  it  is  with  which 
^jtOd's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

(8.) 

Christ,  then,  further  develops  the  characteristics  of  poverty 
•of  spirit  in  the  beatitude :  "  Blessed  cure  they  that  mmjum  (that 
•TO  conscious  of  inward  woo),  for  they  shoM  he  comforted.^  That 
tills  mourning  is  not  grief  for  mere  outward  affliction^  appears 
from  the  next:  "Biased  a/re  they  which  do  hung&r  cmd  thirst 
ofter  righteousnesSyfor  they  shaU  heJUled"  (shall  find  their  wants 
supplied  in  the  communion  of  the  kingdom  of  God). 

p^ta  ^th  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  the 
welopment  of  Christianity. 

^"^  In  the  Older  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  the  text  of  ZcKhmann,  which 
'  es  tiiem  in  a  connexion  not  only  logical,  but  corresponding  with  their 
I M  imtmction* 

b2 
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§  150. — Moral  Result  of  Enteinnfj  the  Kingdom  of  God,  viz, :  27te  "Pure  i» 
Ifecvrt  see  Qod.** 

The  pKiceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for 
entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  they  are  demanded  onZy  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  longer. 
"Rather,  as  our  appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a 
finished  act  while  we  remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites 
continue,  nay,  continually  grow  in  strength.  "We  can  discern 
already,  in  their  connexion,  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 
Thfi  Christian  is  conscious  of  no  moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  lu8 
own,  needing  only  to  be  rightly  applied  to  gain  the  widied-for 
end;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he  has,  of  himadf,  nothing 
but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  and  wretchedness.  Al- 
ready Chiist  announces  redemption  as  his  own  peculiar  work. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these 
requisites  will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritual  need, 
and  share  in  his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  them,  in  conse- 
quence, as  "^nwe  in  heart "  (pure,  however,  not  according  to 
the  standard  of  kgoZ  piety).  And  to  those  who  possess  this 
purity  he  promises  that  "  Uiey  shall  see  God^  They  shall  have 
perfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  complete  and  intuitive 
knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  such  communion, 
forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with 
God  which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  life,  or  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God  only.  But  this  by  no  means 
excludes  its  application  to  that  participation  in  the  kingdom 
which  begins  during  our  earthly  life;  just  as  the  preceding 
promises  were  to  be  gradually  and  progressively  ftdfilled  untU 
their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  of  thought  is> 
that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  the  lifey 
from  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  communion  with 
God  ;  that  in  our  Hfe  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  puri- 
fication of  heart,  for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest, 
this  Bfomise  leads  over  to  those  which  relate  to  the  ftiture 
Gverlasting  life  (the  consummation  of  the  kingdom). 

§  151. — Moral  B^p.atwns  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom,  to  ihevi*  FeUowmen  : 
^viz:  They  are  ** Peace-makers,**  amd  "  PersectUed.** 

Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members 
of  his  kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meek- 
ness, they  seek  peace  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy 
kingdom,  and  do  battle  with  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  men. 
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they  cannot  escape  persecutions.  Here,  again,  Clirist  dissipates 
the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting  a  Messiah,  are  wont 
to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his  followers  a 
kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  for  them 
mamfold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  GrOD. 

They  'shall  suffer  "  for  righteousness^ "  sake  ;  but  he  then 
passes  over,  from  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteous- 
ness— ^holiness)  to  his  own  person  :  "  Blessed  a/re  ye  vihen  men 
shaU  revile  you,  &c.  for  my  sake'*  Their  very  relations  to  Him 
were  to  draw  upon  them  all  manner  of  slanders  and  calumnies; 
thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing  Jewish  opinions  would 
be  opposed  by  his  disciples.^ 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning. 
**  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  he  caUeds  the 
children  of  God,'*  that  is,  shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and 
the  rights  of  children  of  GrOD.  This  promise  refers  partly  to 
the  present  Hfe,  and  partly,  in  its  highest  meaning,  to  the 
fiiture.^  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom,  of  heam&nr "  For  great  is  yov/r  rewa/rd  in 


The  "  reward  "  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what 
Christ  has  said  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse 
Itself^  The  first  beatitudes  show  that  t^  have  no  claim  to 
the  kingdom  but  our  humble  wants  and  susceptible  hearts ; 
tho  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a  reward  as  its  due,  is 
whoUy  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gracious  gift. 
But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the.  kingdom,  our  parti- 
cipation in  its  "  blessedness  "  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  the 
struggles  to  which  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  exposes 
us  on  earth.  The  "  reward,'*  therefore,  designates  the  relation 
between  the  Divine  gifts  and  our  subjective  worth  ;  the  gifts 
are  proportioned   to   the  work  which  the   members   of  the 

'  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  point  of  time  to  which  we  have  referred 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  i.  e.  the  period  when  the  Pharisees  began  to 
persecute  Christ  and  his  disciples.  Moreover,  his  foresight  at  that  time  of 
the  hatred  he  would  excite,  and  the  persecutions  his  followers  would  suffer, 
comhined  with  the  &ct  ttiat  throughout  the  discourse  there  is  not  iht 
slightest  hint  of  a  purpose  to  triumph  over  his  foes  hy  an  overwhelming 
miraculous  power — ^nay,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  discourse  is  opposed 
to  such  a  purpose — ^agrees  very  well  with  his  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that 
he  should  die  in  fulfilling  his  calling. 

*  The  name  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  thing — its  manifestation  and  con- 
firmation. ^  Indicated  in  K\t]6riaovrat,  especially. 

»  Of.  Be  WeUe'8  excellent  remarks  on  Matt.  v.  12. 
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kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  doJ  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  no 
external  reward  is  meant — ^no  acting  with  a  view  to  such— 
for  these  ideas  ai*e  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom^  of 
God  itself 

What,  then,,  is  tho  "  reward  V  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our 
higher  nature  shall  be  satisfied ;  that  we  shall  enjoy  perfect 
communion  with  God,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge 
of  him ;  that  we  shall  have,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of 
sons  of  GrOD.  It  is  nothing  but  the  perfect  realization  of  what 
is  implied  in  "  the  kingdom,"  "  the  children  of  God,"  "  the 
Divine  life."  In  our  struggles  for  the  kingdom,  we  mjosk 
direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation ;  must  feel 
that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideaL  The  two  expressions 
"  reward  in  hemen^  and  "  inherit  the  eaaik^  mutually  illus- 
trate each  other ;  the  latter  is  to  be  a  apiriiucdy  and  not  a 
carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominion ;  the  former  does  not  betoken 
a  hccfiUy,  but  a  perfected  communion  of  life  with  CrOD,  i.  e.  a 
Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

JL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MEHBEBS  OF  TEE  EINODOM  OF  GOD  IN  BENEWINO  THE 

WOBLD. 

§  151,— The  Disciples  of  Christ  the  "  Light"  and  "  SaJU"  of  the  B<w€u 
Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating 
influence  which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert 
when  exhibited  to  the  world.  His  followers  are  *'  Hve  Ugkt 
of  the  world,'^  which,  where  it  exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  musrf* 
shine  fertL  They  are  to  become  "  the  aaU  "  of  mankind*  As 
salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  everything  to  which 
it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  high  destiny ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  hu- 
manity, and  to  preserve  it  from  the  corruption  into  which  it 
naturally  passes,  by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life. 
The  course  of  the  human  race,  apart  from  Chiistianityy  j& 
always  downward;  all  its  civilization  ends  in  barbaiisuL  It  is 
for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind  fresh 
and  imdecayed. 
.  But  if  tike  salt  lose  its  saUness — ^becomes  stale  and  worthless 
— wherewith  shall  it  he  salted  f  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine 
life  be  preserved  in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source' of 
the  leanimating,  fr^hening  power,  has  been  deadi  In  that 
case,'  those  that  should  stand  upon  the  highest  point  of  human 
development  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  is  good  for  nothing,  hU 

J  Cf.  NitzcVs  striking  observations  on  the  Divine  Justice  and  Rewarda. 
System  der  Christlichen  Lehre,  p.  115,  2nd  ed. 
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to  be  cast  <yut  amd  trodden  tjmderfoot  of  men,  Christ  knew  that- 
the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was  given  to  hu- 
manity, had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable. 
These  words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever 
it  degenerates  into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History 
affords  the  fullest  and  saddest  commentary  upon  this  prophetic 
passage. 

m,   THE  LAW  OP  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  THE  OLD  LAW. 

§  163. — PuljiUmg  of  the  Law  cmd  tJie  Prophets :  (1.)  General  View  ;  (2.)  Par- 

ticvZoflr  Esoposkion  ;  (3.)  Demamd  for  a  Higher  Obedience  thorn,  that  of  the 

Pharisees.     (Matt.  v.  17-20.) 

(1.) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  "  salt"  of  the 
earth,  and  to  "  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
miglit  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven," 
it  remained  for  him  to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illus- 
trations^ the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  let  their  light  shine 
through  their  actions;  which  would  distinguish  them  palpably 
from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men  among  the  Jews; 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  spread  abroad 
by  the  Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
law.  But,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  re/utationj  he 
took  a  course  conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and 
justified  himself  in  a  positive  "way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in 
which  his  New  Creation  stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  He  incorporated  this,  moreover,  very  closely  with 
the  practical  purpose  of  the  whole  discourse  (v.  17,  seq.).  He 
chara.cterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and  separate  traits* 
He  proclaims  the  new  law  aa  the  ftilfilment  of  the  old.  For 
since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  "  to  love 
God  above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  con- 
tauis  the  eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  only  where 
love  rules  the  whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the 
whole  religious  law  of  the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could 
not  realize.  "  On  these  two  commcmdments  Tsays  Christ,  Matt, 
rrii  40)  hang  aU  the  law  amd  the  prophets^^  i.  e.  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  They  could  not  be  fulfilled  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in  order  to  fulfil  them, 
a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love;  and  this  Christ 
came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those  for 
whom  he  communicates  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be 
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derived  from  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit, 
tied  down  to  the  stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and 
cribbed  in  its  contracted  forms,  could  not  attain  its  free  and  full 
development.  But  Christ,  by  freeing  it  from  this  bondage  of 
forms,  brought  it  into  complete  development,  not  only  in  the 
consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  life.  In  this  liespect,  then, 
he  fulfilled  the  law;  and  this  was  the  object  for  which  he  ap- 
peared.^ 

Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  saying,  37dnk  not  tliat  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  Icm  <md  the  prophets;  I  cm,  not  come  to  destroy, 
hut  to  fuXJUy    By  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the ' 
Old  Testament  religion;  he  came  to  annul  neither  of  its  chief 
divisions,  as  his  gefneral  mission  was  (last  clause  of  v.  17"*)  "  not 

k  Of.  pp.  94,  95. 

*  Ofr&rer  asserts  {"Heilige  Sage,**  ii.  84,  seq.)  that  these  worda  were  not 
Christ's,  but  were  more  likely  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  later  Judaists 
in  their  controversies  with  Pam ;  an  opinion  adopted  also  by  ^.  Jtoeth 
(Epist,  ad  Hebr.  mm  ad  Hebrceos,  sed  ad  Chinstianos  genere  gentles  scriptam 
esse,  Francof.  1836,  p.  214).  The  former  writer  thinks  that  these  striking 
words,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  used  against  Paul  by  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  continued  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  which, 
he  infers,  they  did  not  do,  from  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  on  the  subject. 
We  are  compelled  direcUy  to  contradict  this  assertion  ;  it  is  refiited  suffi- 
ciently by  the  dose  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  current  of  thought  in 
the  context.  Paul  understood  their  import  too  well  to  find  any  embar- 
rassment from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judaists.  If  they  wet-e 
quoted  against  him,  he  refuted  the  &lse  use  made  of  them  bv  his  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  doctrine,  rather  than  by  separate  and  detailed  quotation, 
as  was  his  custom  in  controversy. 

*»  De  Wette,  in  explaining  the  17th  verse,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt. 
vii.  12,  and  xxii.  40,  that  the  "law and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as 
the  source  of  the  moral  law,  and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken 
only  in  that  sense,  with  no  reference  at  all  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  cannpt  agree  with  him.  Even  the  passages  which  he 
adduces  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ 
designates — as  the  end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends 
—only  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  Theocracy,  religious  as  well  as  moral, 
viz. :  the  spvrit  ofiove;  as  also  the  end  and  aim  of  Redemption  is  to  make 
love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  De  Wette  argues  that  "no  one 
of  his  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  as 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  all  the  prophecies  of  ike  Prophets  ;  so  he  speaks 
afterward  only  of  the'  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  the  question  is,  was 
Christ  speaking  against  a  misunderstanding  of  his  disciples,  or  agaixist  an 
accusation  of  ms  enemies !  If  the  latter,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  good  call 
to  prove  that  his  ministry  was  opposed  neither  to  the  "law"  nor  to  the 
"  prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  be  Messiah  by  fulfilling 
both.  His  subsequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent 
is  no  proof  that  he  had  not  both  in  his  mind  before.     Moreover,  even  JDe 
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to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil"  He  adds,  in  a  still  stronger  aver- 
ment (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  tlie  law  should  lose 
its  validity,  but  that  all  have  its  fulfilment,  until  the  consiun- 
mation  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD.^  This  last  will  be  the  great 
"fiilfilment,"  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingdom  were 
but  preparatory. 

Here,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  "  destroying'* 
and  "fulfilling"  are  correlative  ideas.  The  consimmiation  of 
the  kingdom  will  be  the  ^^fvlfUing''^  of  all  which  was  contained, 
in  germ,  in  the  preparatory  stand-point ;  it  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  "  destroying'^  of  all  that  was,  in  Usdf,  only  prepa- 
ratory. In  pointing  to  this  consummation  of  the  kir^om  of 
God  as  the  final  "  fulfilling"  of  all,  Christ  at  the  same  time 
fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  aU  the  promises  con- 
nected with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the 
words  spoken  before  is  closely  preserved,® 

(3.) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "  law"  in 
particular,  and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he 
had  advanced,  Christ  commands  his  disciples  (v.  19,  20)  to 
folfil  the  law  in  a  fitr  higher  sense  than  those  did  who  were  at 
that  time  considered  patterns  of  righteousness.  In  proportion 
as  each  fulfilled  the  law,  was  he  to  have  a  higher  or  a  lower 
place  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19).  The  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essential 
requisite  for  fiilfilling  omy  of  the  demands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  differences  of  degree ;  it  might  pencjtrate  one 
more  thoroughly  than  another,  and  display  itself  in  a  more  (or 
less)  complete  fiilfilling  of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same 
doctrine  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which 
Christ  requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  Ids  kingdom . 
Except  your  righieousviess  shaU  exceed  the  righteousness  of  iH/d 
scribes  and  Fhmnsees^  ye  skaU  m  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
offfea/ven,^ 

WetU  has  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element  is  alluded  to  in  v.  18.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  both  "law"  and  "  prophets*'  are  referred  to  from  the 
beginning.  "  Cf.  Tholuck  on  v.  18. 

"  By  assuming  this  relation  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  Christ  gave 
himsefr  out  as  Messiah.  How  untenable,  then,  is  Strauss' i  assertion  that 
at  that  time  Jesus  had  not  decidedly  presented  himself  as  Messiah !  We 
have  shown  that  the  passage  is  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  organism  of 
the  whole  sermon  to  be  considered  an  interpolation. 

••  The  yap  in  verse  20  obviously  introduces  a  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
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§  154. — "  FulJiUmg  of  die  Law^*  in  ike  Higher  Sense. — General  Contrast 
between  the  Jwridiccd  cmd  Moral  Stand-points, 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special 
examples,  the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  "destroyed," 
but  "fulfilled"  through  him;  also  the  sense  in  which  the 
members  of  his  kingdom  were  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal 
in  fulfilling  the  law;  and  also  (but  here  subordinately)  the 
difierence  between  their  righteousness — ^answering  to  their 
position  in  the  new  development  of  the  Divine  kingdom — and 
the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law 
with  the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  with  the 
particular  law  of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  latter,  it  could  not,  in  that  limited  and  con- 
tracted system,  unfold  and  display  itself;  and  it  could  not  be 
fuUy  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining  form,  which  had 
cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  wj^s  broken  and  destroyed.^ 

ceding  verse ;  and  this  opposes  Olshatuen^syiew  of  the  connexion^  although 
he  has  well  marked  the  distinction  between  yerses  19  and  20. 

<i  I  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Socinian  interpreters  in  tiiinking  that 
Christ  means  here  not  merely  i^e  Pharisaio  interpretations  of  the  law,  bat 
also  the  legal  stand-point  in  general.  This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from 
the  connexion  as  we  have  unfolded  it ;  (2)  from  the  &ct  that  he  quotes  the 
commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  form.  (Even  **  thou  shaU 
hate  thy  enemy'*  (v.  43),  though  not  found  Hterally  in  the  commandment, 
is  implied  in  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  par- 
ticular Theocratic  stand-point) ;  (3)  because  i^tpidri  toIq  dpxaiotQ  (v.  33) 
cannot  well  be  interpret^  otherwise  than  **it  has  been  said  to  the  men  of 
old"  (the  &thers,  hence  during  the  Mosaic  promulgation  of  the  law).  Had 
Christ  referred  to  the  statutes  of  ^  elders  (which  would  not  agree  so  well 
with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either),  he  would  have  used  irp€<r- 
tvTspotQ,  as  also  De  Wette  acknowledges.  ThjohuXs  argument,  of  an  anti- 
thesis between  apxatoic  and  ey<i>  is  not  to  the  point ;  the  connexion  does 
not  require  such  an  antithesis.  The  opposition  is  not  in  the  suiject  of  tha 
commandment,  but  in  its  conc^tion,  Christ  recognized  the  voice  of  Gkxl 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  sent  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to  oppose 
the  JuLjUlmg  form  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  na/rrow  and  deficient  lonn 
of  Old  Testsunent  legislation,  which  belonged  to  a  temporary  and  prepara> 
tory  ^poch.  Had  Christ  had  the  subject  of  the  commandment  in  view, 
rote  apx<ziotc  would  naturally  have  preceded  ippkdti ;  while  the  present 
collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  was  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  was  then  said  by  him.  The  pro- 
minence that  he  assigns  to  the  Pharisaical  conception  and  application  of 
the  law  connects  very  well  with  this  opposition  to  the  old  law  m  general ; 
for  the  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the  spirit  to  pass  from  the  old 
law  and  find  its  faLEilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  letter  in  a  one- 
sided and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  culmination  of 
the  old  stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spirit 
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The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  npon  the 
overt  aat,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heart,  and  fulfilled 
in  it ;  between  the  jturidical  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  sepa- 
rate precepts,  that  auttocurd  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid 
exhibitions  of  a  required  vrwxvrd  cUsposUion,  and  are  to  be 
understood  literally  only  when  they  are  the  necessary  expres- 
sion of  such  a  state  of  heart 

§  155. — FvlfiUmg  of  the  Law  in  the  Higher  Sense, — Particvlar  Examples, 
viz.  (1.)  Murder;  (2.)  AduUery;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perjury;  {5.)  Jte^ 
venge;  (6.)  Nadowd  Exdtmveness. 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  deatL  But  the 
Grospel  sentences  even  him  who  is  amgry^  with  his  brother. 
The  passion  which,  when  fiill-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished 
in  the  bud  of  revengeftd  feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the 
heart  or  shown  in  abusive  words"  (v.  22). 

(2.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the 
cuhdterer.  But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil 
passion  in  the  husband,  as  the  source  of  adultery*  {v,  27). 

'  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  ctie^  (y.  22).  Thus  to  lessen  the 
foxx^  of  the  law  certainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 

•  It  seems  to  me  that  tiie  words  "8c  ^'  Av  ilirg  ry  d^eX^^  avrov"  paicd^ 
it^oxoc  i<rrai  T<f  (rvvedpit{t"  should  be  taken  away  from  this  passage. 
Apart  from  these,  the  connexion  is  perfect  and  obvious.  Kp'urtQ^judg' 
menC,  condenrnation,  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  so 
yUwa,  with  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  the  Theocratic  law 
nowhere  appear  in  this  connexion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  that  the 
smallest  violation,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  involves  a  disposition  of  heart 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demands  holmess  of  heart.  Eeviling 
is  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  because  the  disposition  that 
inspires  the  former  leads,  when  further  expanded,  to  the  latter ;  the  reviler 
is  a  murderer  before  that  bar  which  looks  only  at  the  heart.  A  gradation 
between  paKo.  and  fKopoc  violates  both  the  aim  and  connexion  of  the  dis- 
coarse,  and  seems  entirely  unbecoming  its  dignity.  Moreover,  w«  should 
then  have  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  punishmen^  which,  again,  is 
inconsistent  vnih  the  connexion.  The  "  8a/nhednm  "  brings  us  before  the 
Jewish  civil  jurisdiction — ^the  politico-Theocratioal  stand^point-^the  very 
thing  to  which  Christ  opposes  himself  throughout  the  discourse.  And  how 
is  ykivvcti  in  that  case,  to  be  distinguished  frx>m  KpiaiQ  ?  In  what  relation 
does  the  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  stand  to  KpiaiQ  and  ykswa  ?  Things 
entirely  incompatible  are  here  brought  together.  All  attempts  to  solve 
the  difficulty  lead  to  forced  and  untenable  interpretation,  llie  fitct  that 
paxd  means  just  the  same  thing  as  fiwpk,  confirms  ihe  supposition  tiiat  the 
dauBe  in  question  was  introduced  by  the  Greek  translator  as  another 
version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in  Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-26  are  among  l^ose  expressions  of  Christ  whicli^  we  suppose 
to  have  been  uttered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  mym 
their  affinity  of  subject.    (CI  v.  25,  26,  with  Luke  xiL  5S,  69.)    So  of 
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(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  as  the  miion, 
in  part,  of  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to 
develop  still  further  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  tliis  relation.^ 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  he 
cultivated  by  degrees,  allowed  divorce ;  seeking  to  place  some 
restraints,  at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legisla- 
tion must  adapt  itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  act.*^ 
But  the  law  of  Christ  sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  marriage  in 
its  full  strictness,  and  demands  that  its  communion  of  life 'shall 
be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the  actual  adultery  of  one  of  the 
parties  can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the  innocent  one  at 
liberty  to  marry.^ 

(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  prohibits  perjv/n/,  and  maintains  the 
sanctity  of  oaths.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demands  that  f/es  and 
no  shaU  take  the  place  of  all  other  confirmation.  "  Whatsoever 
is  more  than  these^  cometh  of  evil,  i,  e.  testifies  to  a  want  of  that 

V.  29,  30  ;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislation,  not  of  the  element  of 
self-discipline  as  such. 

*  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  the  Jews,  as  appears 
fi^m  Jotephus,  Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says  : 
"  vdrpiov  ydp  Iv  ravn^  TrXeioaiv  ijfiiv  (tvvoikhv"  (Archseol.  xviii.  1,  2.) 
And  Justin  casts  up  to  the  Jewish  doctors  that,  even  in  his  time,  ''  oirivec 
Kai  /icxpt  vvv  Koi  TiaoapuQ  Kai  ttIvtc  f-X'^tv  vfiac  yvvaXxaQ  %Ka(TTov 
(Tvyxtopovtri,**  (Dial.  c.  Tiyph.  Jud.  ed.  Colon.  863,  E.)  Still  we  may  infer 
that  the  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's  time  recognized  monogamy  as  the  only 
lawful  marriage,  fr6m  his  saying  nothing  expressly  on  uie  subject,  while 
the  precepts  that  he  delivers  presuppose  it. 

"  The  aK\rjpoKap8ia  rov  Xaov,     Matt.  xix.  8. 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  th6se  who  would  make  this  law  an  outward  one 
by  legislation ;  the  discourse  aims  at  the  Jieart,  and  its  precepts  can  be 
fulfilled  in  the  life  only  from  the  heart.  They  hold  good  only  for  those 
who  recognize  Christ  as  their  Lord  from  free  conviction,  and  are  led  by  his 
Spirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  find  in  them  only  the  outward  expression  of 
the  inward  Spirit.  The  state  can  no  more  realize  these  laws  than  it  can 
make  Christians  or  create  holiness.  Its  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the 
crxXTipoKapSia  rov  Xaov.  The  attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanc- 
tion, what  redemption  alone  can  do,  would  create  a  sort  of  stunted,  Chinese 
life,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  stcUe  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  L  differ  from  those  who  suppose  that  Christ  aUuded  only 
to  the  then  existing  form  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  legal 
investigation  and  decision.  The  moral  idea  which  Christ  developed  hod  a 
more  than  temporary  bearing. 

*  The  formulas  in  v.  34,  35,  36  (not  properly  oaths,  as  they  do  not  take 
God  to  witness)  illustrate  still  more  forcibly  Christ's  purpose  to  banish 
from  his  kingdom  every  afiirmation  but  yes  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned 
them,  his  hearers  might  have  thought  that  he  referred  only  to  the  imme- 
diate invocation  of  Jehovah  to  witness,  which  all  pious  Jews  sought  to 
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dispositiou  of  heart  which  every  member  of  his  kingdom  ought 
to  possess;  a  want  of  that  thorough  trathftdness  which  makes 
every  other  affirmation  superfluous,  and  of  the  mutual  confi- 
dence that  depends  upon  it. 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  civil 
law,  admits  of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ 
so  completely  shuts  out  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in 
its  subjects  a  disposition  to  suffer  all  injiuy  rather  than  to 
return  evil  for  evil  (v.  39). 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  "  love  of  one's  neighbour ; " 
but  none  were  regarded  as  "  neighbours "  but  members  of  the 
Theocratic  community,  and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  "hatred" 
of  the  enemies  of  that  community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  law  of  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  enjoins  love  with- 
out limit  'J  a  love  that  takes  into  its  wide  embrace  enemies 
and  persecutors,  ye%  even  those  who,  as  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom of  GrOD,  persecxite  its  members;  a  love  which  not  only 
impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of 
even  the  germ  of  hatrec^  as  to  \irge  us  to  pray  for  them.  The 
children  of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect 
in  love  (v.  45,  48).     And  the  perfect  love  of  God  does  not 

avoids  and  instead  of  which  these  very  formulas,  which  helped  those  that 
were  disposed  to  gloss  over  a  perjury,  were,  in  &ct,  invented.  This  is 
enough  to  refute  what  Gosckd  says  {iiier  den  Eid,  Berlin,  1837,  pp.  118, 
119),  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ's  precept  was  not  directed  agskinst  oaths 
in  general.  There  was  no  necessity  that  he  should  define  the  proper  sense 
of  an  oath ;  everybody  understood  it ;  but  it  would  have  been  by  no 
means  so  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  he  condemned  also  the  common  for- 
mtdas,  invented  out  of  reverence  for  the  Divine  name.  (PhUo,  De  Special. 
Legib.  §  1.)  He  condemns  them  especially  for  the  reason  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to  the  creature 
in  confirming  an  averment,  l^ere  remained  nothing  but  the  true  oath — 
the  appeal  to  Almighty  God — ^and  this,  also,  he  forbade ;  yea  and  no  were 
to  fsomce.  Odschel  says  (p.  116),  "As  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to 
fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  was  not  to  be  abolished,  but  fiilfilled." 
True ;  just  as  the  law,  "  Thou  shaU  not  hrU"  \a  fulfilled  by  avoiding 
emotions  of  hatred ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  conse- 
crating every  day  to  Ged.  So  yea  and  no  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  tiie 
Christian  as  an  oath  to  other  men. 

y  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  Rilckert  has  remarked)  con- 
tains many  passages,  the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Cf.  iv.  8-13  ;  vi.  7 ;  vii.  10.  Paul  may.  also  have  borrowed 
firom  it  these  words  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved  for  us  only  by  big 
means.  Acts  xx.  36,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  gwe  than  to  receive"  This  saying 
expresses  the  deposition  which,  in  Matt.  v.  40-42,  is  set  forth  in  outward 
acts ;  the  very  nature  of  love,  happy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully 
does  thid  saying  reveal  the  whole  heart  of  Christ,  whose  whole  aim  was  to 
hapart  to  others  firom  the  fulness  of  his  heavenly  riches  I 
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exclude  His  enemies.     How  perfect,  indeed,  imist  His  love  be, 
to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  His  enemies  I 

IV.   TBUE  BELIOION  CONTBASTED  WITH  THE  HOOK  FIETY  OP  THE  PHAKTHR13. 

§  156. — (1.)  Alms,  Prayer,  Fasting;  (2.)  Migid  Judgmmt  of  Sdf,  Mild 

Jvdgmemt  of  others;  (3.)  Test  of  Sincerity  in  Seeking  after  SigJaeovsnea, 

(Matt. -71.1-18;  vii.  1-5.) 

(1.) 

After  setting  forth  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true 
holiness,  Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  Mse 
spiritual  tendencies  at  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  that 
piety  which  attaches  no  importance  either  to  its  own  works 
or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the  mock  religion  of  the  Phari- 
sees, which  did  everything  for  show.  It  is  the  contrast,  in  a 
word,  between  being  and  seeming;  and  no  words  coidd  express 
it  more  strikingly  than  ''  when  thou  doest  thine  cikns,  let  not  iky 
left  hcmd  hrwwwhxxt  thy  riglit  homd  doeth.  So  fer  from  doing 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it 
as  ihy  own  work;  do  it,  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving 
spirit,  as  if  thou  couldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle 
Christ  applies  to  three  separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees 
were  specially  wont  to  make  a  pious  display,  viz. :  Ahns,  prayer^ 
and  fasting^  (vi.  1-18). 

(2.) 

The  sin  which  is  next*  condemned  (vii.  1-5)  springs  from 
the  same  root  as  the  one  just  m^itioned.  The  Pharisees  judged 
others  severely,  but  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  i^ul, 
indeed,  never  rightly  eojowiwcc?  themselves.  He  that  knows 
what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels  his  own  want  of  it,  will 
be  a  rigid  cesisor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  mild  and  gentle  judge 
oforthers.  [*'And  why  beJwldest  thou  the  mote  ^Hxd  is  in  Uyy 
hrothei^s  eye,  lut  considerest  not  the  beam  t^uit  is  m  thine  own  f 
Thou  hypocrite  I  jwst  cast  &aJt  the  bea/m  that  is  in  thine  own  eye, 
emd  then  ehsdt  thou  see  dea/rly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  diy 
hroim's.^ 

'  Since  Christ  specifies  these  three,  in  order  to  apply  io  them  the  general 
pnnoi|de  of  v.  1  (ri)v  ducaiofruvtiv  fii)  wouiv  iftirpotfOev  r&v  ivOput'jriDv), 
we  inlar  that  it  was  foreign  to  his  purpose  to  give  an  «iq>osition  ciihe 
nature  of  prayer  (here,  whidi  confirms  our  view  that  the  *'Iiord's  Brajer" 
is  not  hero  in  its  pixyper  chronological  oonnexdon. 

*  Maitt,  vii.  1  stands  in  a  dose  logical  connexion  -with  vi.  18,  asd  the 
pieoeding  verses ;  and  is  also  given  by  Luke,  proving  ihat  it  bekogs  to 
tiM  origmal  body  of  the  disconrse ;  but  vi.  19^34  {not  given  by  Luke  in 
this  comeaEion]  i^ppmra  as  obrionsly  not  «o.    Se  of  5-11,  belew. 
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(8.) 

The  Saviour  then^  gives  (viL  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish 
tnie  from  Pharisaic  righteousness.  "Therefore,  all  things 
tohatsoever  ye  would  thai  men  ahovld  do  v/nto  you,  do  ye  also  unto 
them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  amd  Uie  prophets,^^  (K  you  are  striving 
sincerely  after  the  essence  of  righteousness,  you  "will  place 
yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and  act  towards  them  as 
you  would  wish  them^  in  such  case,  to  have  acted  towards 
you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule 
of  morals  contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the 
sermon,  which  places  the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  liea/rt. 
Mere  outward  action,  according  to  this  rule,  might  spring  from 
diverse  dispositions,  e.  g.  the  mere  prudence  of  selfishness  might 
lead  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for  like.  But,  placing 
it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  marking  love  the 
mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  affords  a  touchstone  of  their 
character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says 
that  ''the  law  and  the  prophets  (i,  e.,  the  hfe  and  essence  of  piety 
to  which  they  point)  are  fulfilled;^  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says, 
"fove  w  thefulfilli/ng  of  the  law,"* 

V.  SXHOBTATIONS  AND  WABNINOS  TO  THE  CmLDBEN  OF  THE  KIN6D0K. 

§  157. — Exhortaium  to  Self -denial. — Ccmtion  against  Sedfiicen. 
(Matt.vii.  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  reqmdtes  for  entrance 
into  his  kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its 
members.  He  now  warns  them  (v.  i3)  against  the  delusion 
of  expecting  to  secure  its  blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he 
had  pcdnted  out,  or  hoping  to  avoid  struggle  and  self-denial ;° 

^  The  ohf  in  verae  12,  4U  well  as  the  course  of  Idiouglit,  oonnect  it 
"wiihy.  5. 

*^  Matt  vii.  18-14,  describe  the  difhuUies  of  the  -way,  and  join  closely 
to  what  precedes.  The  figure  of  the  "  gate/'  &c.  is  more  ap%  introduced 
in  Luke  ziii.  24,  25,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the 
Ondc  Matthew  had  transferred  the  -pasBAge  to  this  connexion  from  the 
■uAoal  one  in  which  Christ  uttered  it.  But  so  obvious  a  figure  as  the 
"i;ate  "  and  the  ''  way  "  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and 
in  these  two  places,  moreover,  there  is  a  difference  in  its  application.  In 
Xuke,  the  "gate"  is  to  be  entered  before  the  Master  has  dosed  it;  in 
Matt,  it  is  "  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which  many  see ;  the  nar- 
row gate  and  the  narrow  way,  which  few  find."  In  the  former  the  thought 
18,  **  Ihat  few  are  willing  to  undergo  the  necessary  labours  and  struggles 
io enter  the  kingdom ;  in  the  latter,  "the  majority  deceive  themselves 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task,"  &c 
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and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who  would  lead  them 
into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right  way. 
First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend 
to  a  Divine  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seekiug 
alone.  "  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,^  their  evil  fruits,  proofe 
of  their  evil  hearts,  distinguish  them  from  genuine  prophets  of 
God"  (v.  15,  20).  This  warning  was  strikingly  applicable  at 
that  time  of  out-breaking  battle  with  the  hierarchical  and 
Pharisaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be 
shown  by  the  "fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  aU  believers  (v.  21-23). 
Not  every  one  who  honours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic 
King,  and  makes  a  zealous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted 
to  share  in  the  kingdom ;  the  hea/rt  must  be  shown  to  accord 
with  the  confession,  by  a  faithM  performance  of  the  will  of 
GoD.«  \^^  Not  every  one  that  saith  tmto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  qfhecwen;  lut  he  that  doeth  tJie  wiU  of  my 
Fatlier  which  is  in  h^a/ven,*"] 

VI.   TBUE  AND  FALSE  DISCIFLES  OOKTRASTKD. 

§  158.-5^  of  DUcipleship.  (Matt.  vii.  24-27.) 
Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between 
true  and  false  disciples;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply 
to  their  life  and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down, 
.and  those  who  do  not.  He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the 
conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced  in  the  beginning,  and 
carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.  that  a  right  disposition  of 
heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right  appli- 
cation of  his  words,  his  hearers  were  to  judge  themselves,  and 
find  their  destiny  described  (v.  24-27).  ["  There/ore,  whosoever 
heareth  tJiese  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  wiU  Uken  him 
wnto  a  vnse  Trum,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock :  and  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
upon  tJiat  house,  and  itfdl  nx)t ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
And  every  one  that  hea/reth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  mam,  which  hmU  his  house 
upon  the  sand:  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  unnds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell;  and  great 
teas  thefaU  of  it,*'] 

^  Gf.  John  X.  1-5. 

•  Ch.  vil  24,  connects  closely  with  v.  21.  On  the  relation  in  y,  22,  28^ 
to  the  rest  of  the  passage,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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These  words  of  warning,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  harmo- 
nize well  with  its  beginning. 

END  OF  THE  SEBMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

§  159. — Healmg  of  the  Leper  <m  Ihe  Road  to  Capernaum,^ 
After  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impresave  discourse, 
he  dismissed  the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain 
with  his  disciples.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Caper- 
naum. A  leper,  who  had  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and 
learned  that  he  would  pass  that  way,  had  planted  himself  by 
the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he  threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's 
feet  and  said,  ^^Lord,  if  thou  wiU,  thou  comst  make  me  deem." 
After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition^  he  bade  him  (as  was  his 
wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — ^which  He  had 
'  came  to  "destroy"  only  by  "fulfilling" — demanded,^  viz.  to 
show  himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  readmission  into  the  Theocratic  conmixmity,  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded  as  imclean. 

§  160. — Seaimg  of  the  Heathen  Oemtv/riov!*  Slme  <xt  Cofpemamm,^ — The 
DqptUation  of  Elders* — Faxth  of  the  Centfwrion, 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capemaiun,  his  aid  was  sought 
in  behalf  of  another  sufferer.  The  elders  of  the  synagogue 
came  to  him  with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He 
was  a  heathen;  but,  like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age, 
tmsatisfied  with  the  old  and  languishing  popular  religion,  and 
impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
Theism,  he  1ms  been  led  to  believe  in  Jehovah  as  the  Almighty. 
Whether  a  prosdyte  of  the  gate^  or  not,  he  had  proved  his  fedth 
by  building  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  fEiithM  slave J  shows  how  his  piety 

'  Matt.  yiii.  1.  1  follow  Matthew's  account,  which  salts  the  chronology, 
in  preference  to  Luke's  (y.  12),  which  says  nothing  about  the  locality  of 
the  eyent.  It  was  not  customary,  under  the  Mosuc  law,  for  lepers  to 
reside  within  the  cities.  Cf.  Joeeph.  c.  Apion,  i.  xxxi. ;  Archs&ol.  iii. 
11,  §  8.  9  Levit.  xiy.  1. 

>*  Matt.  yiii.  5;  Luke  yii.  2.  The  chronological  agreement  of  the 
accounts,  deriyed  from  separate  sources,  is  proof  of  their  yeracity.  We 
follow  Luke's,  as  the  more  original. 

*  The  relation  in  which  he  appears  to  stand  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews 
would  make  it  probable  that  he  w<u  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  been,  the  Jewish  elders  would  probably  haye  men< 
tioned  it  in  their  ^recommendation  of  him ;  he  would  have  had  the  usual 
desiCTation,  oet6fi€voCy  <botovfuvoQ  rbv  Qtov, 

^  The  word  used  in  Matthew  is  vais,  1^3 ;  which  may,  indeed,  mean 
fUwe,  but  seems  to  be  intended  by  him  for  "aon"  as  he  uses  the  article 

S 
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had  inflaenced  Ids  cliaracter.  During  Christ's  absence,  this 
slave  became  severely  ill ;  and,  just  when  he  was  ready  to  die, 
the  centurion  heard,  to  his  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return. 
Placing  his  only  hopes  in  Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  his  assistance. 
But  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Jews  cdone  as 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High ;  and  Christ  yet 
appeared  to  belong  only  to  that  people.  He  did  not  venture, 
therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but  sought 
the  mediation  of  the  elders,  whom  he  had  laid  under  obli- 
gation.'^ 

The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  elders,  was  approaching  his  house.  But  then 
the  thought  arose,  "  Hast  thou  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the 
Son  of  <jk)D,  who  has  spirits  at  his  command,  to  come  to  thy 
house?  Hast  thou  not  lowered  him,  by  presumiug  that  his 
corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  healing  of  thy  slave  ? 
Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  ministering 
spirits  to  accomplish  it?"  ["/Say,  in  a  tuord,  and  my  servcmi 
shall  he  healed.  For  I  aiso  .  .  .  say  v/rUo  one,  '  Gome,  and  he 
cometh;  and  to  another,  *  Go,^  and  he  goeth^^     Although  his 

throTigliotit  the  narrative  (o  TraTc).  This,  however,  may  be  explained  on 
the  gronnd  that  either  the  centurion  had  but  onR  slave,  or  that  he  valued 
this  one  particularly.  If  *'«>n  "  were  intended,  it  might  be  accounted  Ira* 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Gre^ ;  the  high 
degree  of  love  which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,  was  more  likely  to  be 
felt  for  a  son  than  a  slave,  and  this  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

^  Luke's  account,  on  its  &i.ce,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life ;  but 
Strcmn  (with  whom  De  Wette  agrees)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later 
hand,  working  over  Matthew's  purer  and  more  original  statement.  Ac- 
cording to  Strauss,  the  humility  with  which  the  centurion  himsdf  addressed 
Christ  (Matt.  viii.  8)  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a  hecUiien  who  had 
had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  cotdd  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ 
except  through  Jewisk  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  imfent 
such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  assign  a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  heaven.  Grant,  for  a  moment,  that 
it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
Evangelists;  still,  we  should  expect  such  an  interpolation  rather  in  Matthew, 
whose  narrative  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Palestine  Jewish- 
Christian  tntdition,  than  in  LuHee,  who  belonged  more  to  the  type  of  Paul. 
True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  stated  by  Luke,  is  precisely  guited 
to  his  character,  as  shown  in  his  words  recorded  by  Matthew;  to  lug  mode 
of  thought  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews 
and  heathen.  But  must  the  very  naturalness  and  probability  of  tiie  state- 
ment itself  be  made  a  ground  to  suspect  it  as  an  invention?  As  lor 
Matthew's  statement,  that  the  centurion  himsdf  applied  to  Christ,  it  may 
naturally  and  easily  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  abbreviation  of 
the  narrative,  or  obliteration  of  individual  features  of  the  occurrence. 
^    ^  We  cannot  admit  JDr,  Stravss^s  assertion,  that  the  prayer  sent  by  tho 
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hesitation,  doubtless,  arose  in  part  from  his  mxinrillingness,  as  a 
heathen,  to  summon  the  Saviour  to  his  house,  his  words  imply 
that  it  arose  &r  more  from  his  conscious  unworthiness  in  com- 
parison with  Christ's  greatness.  He  oonceived  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  GrOD  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who  had,  from  pa- 
ganism, become  a  belieyer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages 
of  Christianity,  belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  ad- 
mitting and  embracing  Christ:  the  consciousness^  namely,  of 
His  loftiness  and  our  own  mxworthiness.  Mere  was  the  deep 
import  of  his  signs  of  &ithj  and  here  the  ground  of  these 
stnking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  attendant  multitudes : 
**  /  ham  7Wt  fofumd  so  great  foM^  no,  not  m  Israel'^  He  had, 
indeed,  found  access  to  the  people;  he  had,  indeed,  found  £sdth, 
but  not  aueh  £sdth  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  &dth  of  the 
Jews,  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahship, 
could  not>  as  yet^  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  the  super- 
human greatness  of  Christ.  But  Ihe  pagan,  -viewing  Christ  as 
Lord  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  were  only  to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And 
here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and  high  intuition  of  the 
person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the  stand-point  of 
paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

8  161. — Healvng  of  the  Deafamd  Jhmb  Demoniac, — The  Charge  ofaZdogm 
with  Beekebub :  a  Visible  Sign  demanded. — The  Charge  routed. 
The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally 
heightened  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  movement  which 
they  could  not  check  was  in  progress  against  the  spirit  and  the 
interests  of  their  party.  But  a  powerful  impression,  wrought 
by  a  single  miracle,  gave  the  signal  for  a  new  and  more  artfrd 
attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man  of  imbecile  mind, 
or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing  neither  to 
see  nor  to  hear  anything  that  passed  aroimd  him."  The  people 
received  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Chrisi's  Messianic  power* 

eldoTS  (Ltike  vii.  8)  is  inoonaistent  with  the  second  message  (y.  6),  and 
that,  therefore,  the  connexion  which  in  Matthew  is  natural  is  unnatural 
in  Luke.  Had  Luke's  account  been  tk  fiction,  instead  of  making  the  cen- 
turion take  back  his  prayer  sent  by  the  elders,  it  would  have  given  the 
prayer  a  different  charactw  from  the  beginning.  Considerii^  it  as  a  nar- 
xalave  of  fact,  it  bears  preoisdy  the  stamp  of  real  life ;  thft  centurion,  at 
firtty  absorbed  in  his  anxiety,  sends  for  Christ  to  come  to  him ;  afterward, 
wh^  he  finds  the  fulfilment  of  bis  desire  at  hand,  the  sense  of  his  unwor- 
thiuesB  in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  Christ  becomes  prominent,  and 
with  it  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  request. 
^    »  Luke  xi.  14 ;  Matt.  xii.  22.    This  view  of  the  case  is  founded  upon 
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It  was  necessary  for  tHe  Pharisees  to  remoTe  this  impression 
from  their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  The  faiA 
coiild  neither  be  denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies. 
In  this  dilemma,  they  had  recourse  to  Msehood,  and  aconsed 
him  of  employing  an  evil  magic^  a  belief  in  which  still  propa- 
gated itself  among  the  traditions*  of  Jewish  &naticism.  The 
Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure  fovour 
among  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior 
spirits  from  men;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater.<> 

Others,  a^ain,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not 
so  decided  (although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  im- 
pressions), only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  s  suffi- 
cient sign  of  Messiahship,  and  demanded  an  immediate  token 
from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a  celestial  appearancaP 

Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  oppon^its,  and,  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows : 
''  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be 
directly  wrought  by  evil;^  that  evil  should  be  conquered  by 

the  fact  that  the  man's  dmnbiMii  is  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other 
cases)  to  his  being  possessed  with  demons,  and  his  subsequent  ability  to 
Tuar  and  tipeak  to  their  expulsion.  Matthew  adds  ft^wu^ncM,  which  har- 
monizes well  with  our  view.  We  infer,  firam  (he  impression  produeed  by 
the  miracle,  that  the  case  differed  from  ordinary  possesffions.  It  is  poaeilille, 
however,  that  the  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  with  other  cures  of  blind 
men ;  of.  Matt.  iz.  27-84.  This  last  passage,  v.  32-S4,  seems  to  be  but  an 
abridged  acoount  of  U)e  very  case  under  discussion. 

"  Odim  took  a  hint  from  these.  <»  Matt.  xii.  24-26. 

p  How  sti-ongly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the  Jews  is 
shown  by  the  fiu;t  thfft  PhUo^a  Hdlenio-Alezandrian  culture  could  not  frree 
him  from  them,  although  the  ^cpectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not 
prominent  in  him.  He  believes  that;  when  the  purification  of  the  scat- 
tered Jews  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  from  all  nations, 
by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place :  "  Ict^ayot^/xeyot  wp6Q 
Tivoc  ^eiorlpac  4  /card  6\f<Jiv  ivOpanrivriv  o^'cwct  &^rj\ov  fikv  iTipoiQ, 
fiovoiQ  dk  toXq  &va(Tit)^onlvoiQ  i/iAaj>oi;g." — De  Execrat,  §  9. 

<i  lliere  is,  indeed  a  sense  in  wnich  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  War 
with  itself;  but  in  evil,  as  muih,  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a 
definite  relative  unity.  If  this  uni^  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to 
accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  it  would 
be  a  contradictio  in  adjecto  ;  the  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  ipsa  fimeto  sub- 
verted. Evil  may,  and  indeed  must,  mdvrecHjy  subserve  good ;  but  it 
cannot  directly  do  good  so  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom, 
or  a  fiunily^  may  continue  to  eodst  as  such,  with  an  internal  disced  in  its 
bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  dissolution ;  but  the  rdaJtiive  unity  must 
remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  application — ^which  Christ  did 
not  express,  but  left  to  the  Pharisees  to  mak&— that  Satan  could  not  aedc 
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evil;  that  one  should  be  freed  from  the  power  of  the  Evil  One 
by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil  thus  do  the  works 
of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  eviL"  He  then  applies  an  CM'giib' 
menhmb  ctd  hommem  to  the  Pharisees  [If  I  by  JBedzdmb  cast 
oui  devils,  by  uhom  do  ymt/r  sons  cast  them  (mt)  th&refore  shaR 
they  be  yotur  judges'].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them^ 
were  brought  against  their  exordsts,  they  would  soon  pro- 
nounce it  untenable.  It  follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act — 
the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from  the  evil  spirit  that  had 
crashed  its  self-conscious  activity — ^was  wrought  by  the  power 
and  Spirit  of  God  alona 

''But,''  he  continues;,  "if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
then  the  kmgdom  of  God  is  come  urUo  youT  This  «in^  victory 
proves  that  a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to 
conquer  evil — ^fiie  power,  namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  ever  propagates  itself  in  straggling  with  evil;  the  nega- 
tive presupposes  the  positive.  The  similitude  that  follows 
illustrates  the  same  truth :  "  When  a  sl/rong  mam,  arrmed,  keepeth 
his  palace,  his  goods  a/re  in,  peace;  but  when  a  stronger  than  he 
shall  come  vpon  him,  and  overcome  hka,  he  taketh  from  him  aU 
his  a/rvMywr  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils,''  So,  had 
not  the  power  of  evil  itself  been  subdued  by  a  higher  power, 
soch  individual  maDifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spirit  in  the 
demoniac  could  not  have  been  conquered.' 

§  162. — The  Ocn^tMrcOums  of  the  Jewish  ExordtU,  (Luke  xi.  28-26.) 
It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to 
the  Pharisees,  that  aU  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other 
principles  must  be  entirely  apparent  and  deceptive."  It  was  of 
no  av^  to  remove  individual  symptoms  while  the  caniss,  viz.  the 
dominion  of  the  evil  principle,  remained  unshaken.  The  very 
agency  that  removed  the  former   for  a  time  would  only 

to  Becnre  access  to  the  hearts  of  men  fbr  one  whose  whole  nature  and 
laboui^  were  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.  "  Satan,  casting  out  Satan,'* 
would  he  no  more  Satan.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  which  De  Wette  finds 
in  the  passage  are  overcome.  The  truth  of  Christ's  proposition  does  not 
lie  upon  the  sur&ce. 

'  Christ  here  indicates  that  the  so-called  demoniacal  possescdons  were 
nothing  else  but  indiyidual  phenomena  of  Satan's  kingdom  manifested 
among  men. 

■  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  but  n^lects  the 
cause,  strengthens  the  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  pd^te  the 
£»mer.  A  vivid  illustration  of  the  pregnant  truth  here  unfolded  by  Christ 
in  reference  to  the  cures  of  the  demoniacs. 
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strengthen  the  latter,  to  break  forth  again  mth  ii^nreased 
power. 

Therefore,  althou^  Christ,  speaking  kot  avSfHotrov,  presup- 
posed that  the  Jevnsh  exorcists  could  heal  demoniaos,  he  oovdd 
not  recognise  their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke  sd.  23), 
"  Wkeao^fer  ii  not  wUh  me  (works  not  in  omnmunion  with  me 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  is  agamit  nu  (opposes  in  his 
works  the  kingdom  of  God);  and  he  that  gcnthereth  not  vsiik  me 
(does  not,  in  communion  witli  me,  gaith^  souls  for  the  king- 
dcnn)  secMeteih  abroad^  (leads  them  astray,  and  thus  rveil^ 
works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  mpparendy 
contendB).**  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  oasting  out  devils,  to 
fight  agaiiM^  Satan;  but,  in  &ct,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were 
striving  against  the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast 
to  the  assertion  of  the  rharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out 
by  the  aid  <^  Satan! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  f^rm  in  verses 
24—^6 ;  unless  a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the 
rede^ning  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  es- 
traaged  iami  God,  the  i^parently  cured  disease  seizes  it  with 

^  This  tezik  ia  put  in  the  same  conneadon  in  Matt.  (xii.  SO).  Bat  the 
Std  Tddro  ^  V.  81  does  not  naturally  join  with  v.  80 ;  there  is  no  such 
oaBual  relatton  as  is  implied  by  the  phrase,  nor  does  it  join  any  more 
closely  with  what  follows ;  indeed,  it  appears  rather  to  beloi^  at  loe  md 
of  all  the  proofe  adduced  against  the  Pharisees.  The  right  arrangement' 
is  doubles  that  of  Luke  (xii.  23*26) ;  and  the  moro  profi^ind  order  of  the 
thought,  as  Luke  presents  it,  is  not  tiie  woik  of  chance,  but  a  pro<tf  oi  the 
orig^ality  of  tiie  account.  I  must  differ,  therefore,  from  Professor  Mtoert, 
^9^,  in  his  ingenious  dissertation  {Stitd,  der  Oeistl.  Wiirtem.  ix.  i.  1836), 
demes  that  Luke  xi.  23  has  reference  to  the  verses  immediately  preceding. 
Understanding  the  pax^ble  more  in  the  aeoae  of  Matiiiew  (although  he 
admits  Luke's  originali^  also),  he  connects  this  passage  with  it,  abd  con- 
siders it  as  directed  against  the  indecision  of  me  multitude,  who,  after 
moments  of  enthusiastic  excitement  in  Christ's  &your,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  so  easily  led  astray.  But  we  ought  not  to  seek  new  combinations 
wkea  the  original  connexion  of  a  passage,  lying  before  us,  offers  a  good 
sease.  Bven  apart  from  this,  however,  Prof,  E.'s  explanation  does  not 
suit  the  latter  (&use  of  y.  23  at  all — "ffe  that  gadierOu  not  vnth  me,  acat- 
tereth,"  whtdi  is  obviously  not  directed  against  an  inward  disposition,  but 
outward  acts ;  viz.  acts  which  pretend  to  be  done  in  fiivour  of  Christ's 
kfa^om,  but,  in  reality,  operate  against  it.  Profl  £.  himself  admits 
(p.  180)  that  tiie  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not 
&vour  his  view ;  but  thinks  he  is  justified,  by  their  approaching  to  the 
character  of  a  proverb,  in  departing  from  tiie  strict  construction.  Hiere 
is  no  proo^  however,  that  CSmst  made  use  here  of  an  existing  proverb ; 
but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  On  the  whole, 
my  view  corresponds  vrith  that  of  Scklciermacker,  m  loc.  The  relation  of 
Luke  xi.  23  to  ix.  50,  will  be  examined  in  its  place  hereafter. 
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new  force,  the  ungodly  spiiit  finds  his  old  haunt — his  foimer 
dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  his  reception.'' 

§  163. — Blasphemy  agowntt  the  Holy  Qhost  wad  against  the  Son  of 
Man,     (Matt.  zii.  82.) 

Christ,  having  thus  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness 
of  tiieir  charge,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  which 
formed  its  basis,  then  assumed  the  offensiye,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  gromid  of  their  coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting 
accusation.  It  was  because  the  disposition  of  their  Aeorfe  ruled 
and  swayed  their  deddon  j  what  aggravated  their  guilt  was, 
that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God  and  of  truth, 
to  whose  strivmgs  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation  bore 
testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  reaUy  believe  that  I  work 
with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  readily  have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such 
works  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ther^ore,  I  say 
unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those  who  stumble  at  the  human 
form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to  recognise  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through  prejudice 
or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  not 
appear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splen- 
dour;^ and  quite  (mother  thing  with  you,  who  tmU  not  receive 

*  Luke  xi.  24-25.  In  Katt.  xiL  43-45,  the  passage  is  introduoed  in  a 
diffsrent  connexion,  and  must  be  differently  interpreted ;  it  was  applied 
to  iUustrate  tiie  truth,  viz.  that  that  generation,  refusing  to  obey  the  call 
to  repentance,  diould  therefore  Ml  into  worse  and  more  incurable  cor- 
raption.  This  oorreqxmds  perfectly  to  the  sense  of  the  parable ;  and  tlie 
thought  which  it  contains  finds  a  rich  and  manifold  iUustiatiim  in  history, 
both  on  a  large  and  small  scale ;  in  all  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  a 
temporary  and  ^parent  reformation,  without  a  radical  cure  of  funda- 
mental evil,  has  b^n  followed  by  a  stronger  reaction.  This  application, 
of  the  passage  implies  that  signs  of  an  iqiparent  amendment  luid  shown 
themseWes'm  "that  generation;"  and,  moreover,  it  requires  that  the 
passage  itself  should  be  referred  to  the  impressions,  great,  but  not  perma- 
nent, which  Christ's  works,  now  and  again,  produced  npon  the  multitude. 
But  it  is  dear  that  the  nearer  and  stricter  application  of  the  paasa^  it 
that  given  in  Luke,  viz.  to  the  apparent  healing  of  the  demoniacs.  One 
ttaag  is  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  vie.  tliAt  it  was  wtH  understood 
Aom  the  beginning  that  ih^  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
^guratiTdy,  which,  indeed,  is  obvious  enou^  from  the  whole  foim  of  dia- 
ocmne.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  jul  analogy  for  the  men  of  that 
time,  disposed  as  tiiey  were  to  take  everything  in  a  literal  sense,  to  attach 
a  EpknimX  meaning  to  tiiesewords,  if  it  hadnot  been  obvious  that  benoke 
them  entirdy  by  way  of  parable.  ISiis  is  written — quite  suseifluously — 
solely  against  Strauss;  for  the  sense  in  which  COirist  used  the  pacaUe  is 
pianiy  obvious  from  tiie  connexion. 

^  Tbxare  were  some  such  among  the  Jews,  led  away  by  prgudioe  and 
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the  reyelation  of  the  Holy  Gkost  that  comes  towards  yon,  who 
suppress  the  conscious  truth  -within  you,  declaring  that  to  be 
ike  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you  feel  yourselves  impelled  to 
recognise  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the 
sense  of  truth  is  not  stifled — ^as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blas- 
pheme the  Son  of  Man  not  hnoum  as  stick — ^there  Christ  finds 
a  starting-point  for  repentance,  and  access  for  forgiveness. 
But,  where  the  Spirit  of  lies  has  taken  fiill  possession,  says  h^ 
there  can  be  no  room  for  repentance,  and,  consequently,  no 
forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  he  meant  to 
cluffge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  this  totial  sup- 
pression of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  lies,  ikxiB 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon;  or 
whether,  by  drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he 
wished  to  Aow  them  how  precarious  a  footing  they  held^  ^ 
from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the  second.  In  fact,  the  Spirit 
of  lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of  the  Good  and  the 
True,  held  a  high  degree  of  dominion  over  these  Pharisees. 

Chnsb  forther  told  the  Phariseeis  (in  close  connexion  with 
his  expoisiure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their 
moral  condition,  they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had 
done:  '^O^generoHon  of  vipers  f  how  com  ye,  being  efwt,spe(tk 
good  iMrvgs  /"  Their  dedsion  upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of 
their  ungodly  nature.  *^F<yr  4Wit  of  the  ixhtkidcmcs  of  Ae  ksart 
'the  movih  speaketh;^  and  th^refi)re  it  is — ^because  the  evil  nature 
can  express  itself  outwardly  in  words  as  weU  as  deeds — that 
Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  word&  The  judgment 
of  God,  w]dck  looks  dtily  at  the  heart,,  will  visit  words  no  less 
than  works:  ^I  soAf  unto  yoUy  that  every  idle  word  that  mm 
shaU  speak,  they  shM  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  cfjudgmerU; 
for  hy  thy  words  thov,  shaiU  be  fustified,  amd  by  my  words  shaU 
iho^  be  coridemmsd^^ 

ignorance,  rather  than  by  evil  dispositions,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did 
not  understand.  These  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressioDS 
and  oonyictions,  if  presented  at  more  fityoixrable  periods.  Many  who  then 
stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  iht  form  of  a  mroanU  were  afterward  more 
readily  led  to  belieye  l^  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  prooeeding  from  the 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  But  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mind,  what 
elevation  above  all  personal  influenoes,  did  CShrist  display  in  thus  distin* 
finishing,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  the  different  classes  of  his  enemies! 
The  distinction  thus  drawn  by  Christ  is  appUoable  to  the  different  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  in  all  ages. 

^  This  announcement  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Phansees*  doctrine, 
according  to  which  morality  was  judged  by  the  standard  of  quantiijf* 
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§  164.— -Pmyotc  of  ChrUCs  Bdatwea  to  eor^/me  him  as  a  Limattc. — He 
dedarea  who  are  his  Itelatives  in  the  Spvritttal  Sense,* 

WMle  Christ  was  thus  exposiiig  the  machiimtioiis  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  who  could  not 
approach  on  account  of  the  throng,  were  seeking  him.^  As  the 
scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad  results  to  the  Pharisaic 
party  by  maVJng  a  strong  impression  upon  the  people,  the 
Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  xvp,  by  persuading  his  relatives 
that,  he  had  lost  his  senses.'  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless^ 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman 
(Jpbn  «?  20),  and  the  Riarisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in 
in^)osing  upon, his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in 
Obiadst's  discourses  and  actions  could  oaily  be  harmonized  by  a 
complete  and  true  intuition  of  his  personality;  to  his  brothers 
lie  was  always  an  enigma  imd  a  paradox,  and  they  could, 
therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  be  perplexed 
by  the  crafty  Pharisees.*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine 
tb^/  Maay  could  have  been  thus  deceived;  she  may  have 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for 
saltation,  heard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by 
this  striking  case,  that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity 

^.Matt.  zii.  46-50 ;  Mark  ilL  SI,  seq. ;  Lxike  viii.  19,  seq. 

,7  .By  €^(u  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  londerstand  "ouP' 
tide  0j  the  throng,**  or,  outside  of  an  enclosure.  It  is  not  necessary  (nor^ 
indeed,  suitable)  to  asstune  that  the  assembly  was  gathered  in  a  house. 

'  Mairk  iii.  21.  TbiB  does'  hot  look  [as  some  would  have  it]  like  a  wilful 
ocdooring,  added  to  the  fiMcts  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself ;  but  rather 
indicates,  as  do  slight  characteristic  touches  in  other  passages  given  by 
MVk  alone,  that  tins  Evangelist  made  use  of  authorities  pecuUarly  his 
own..  Such  an  irvcention,  or  perversion  of  tradition,  would  have  oeen 
t^tterly  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generally  preva- 
lent in  regard  to  Christ :  who,  in  those  (£bys,  would  hAve  beHevea  that 
Cfhrisfs  own  brothers  could  listen  to  such  a  blasphemy  against  him !  It  has 
been  ihipposed,  again,  that  the  statement  in  Mark  originated  in  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  aocusalion  brought  against  ChriBt  by  the  Phariseee ; 
but  this  is  impossible ;  who  could  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that 
''  he  cast  out  devils,  being  himself  a  demoniac  t "  On  the  other  hand, 
di£&rent  members  of  the  iliarisaic  party,  or  the  same  persons  with  different 
objects  in  view,  might  have  origmated  boA  slanders ;  at  one  moment 
chargine  him  with  the  Satanic  league,  and  at  another  with  being  a  de- 
Tnoniac  himself. 

•  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John  (vii.  5-7)  mentions,  predsely  with 
reference  to  this  same  point  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  cud  not  believe 
in  his  Divine  calling,  but  wished  to  put  him  to  the  proof ;  and  that  he 
then  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  world. 
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for  his  Spirit,  lie  asked,  "  Who  is  my  Trwther,  and  who  a/re  my 
hroth&rs  9^  Pointing  to  the  seeking  souls  around  him,  and  to 
his  nearer  spirUual  kindred — ^the  disciples — ^he  said,  ^^  Behold 
my  mother  omd  my  hr others!  For  whosoever  shaU  do  the  loiU  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  amd  sister, 
andm^her.^'^ 

§  165. — 2%e  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Reaven  answered  only  by  the  Sigm 
of  tke  Prophet  Jonah,     (Luke  xL  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  260,  that  the  less  violent  of  Christ's  oppo- 
nents demanded  of  him  ^'a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering 
these,  he  showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at 
onoe  the  ground  of  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their 
demand. 

[An  evil  amd  adulterous  generation  seeketh  afber  a  »gn;  aand 
th&re  skaU  no  sign  he  given  to  it,  hU  the  sign  of  the  Projphet 
J&fwk,  For  as  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninemles,  so,  also,  shaU 
the  Son  of  Mam,  he  to  this  generation^  ''  In  vain  did  they  ask 
a  new  sign;  such  a  one  as  they  asked  they  should  not  obtain. 
No  other  sign  should  they  have  but  that  of  the  Pro^Jbet 
Jonah,<^  i,  e.  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,^  by  whidi  tiie 
Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatened 
judgment."     He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind ; 

*  These  words  are  given  by  Luke  (viii.  21)  in  a  different  connexion  ; 
one  in  which,  indeed,  Christ  might  yeiy  well  have  uttered  than,  althongh 
Hbe  occasion  for  than  does  not  appear  so  obvious  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
In  ocmnexion  with  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  de- 
moniac given  by  Luke,  we  have  a  different  passage  (zi.  27,  28)  from  the 
€m&  now  imder  discussion,  but  which  yet  contains  something  of  a  similar 
import>  viz. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  outward  love  of  C&ist's  persGOi 
and  true  reverence  for  him.  This  affinity  of  meaning  may  have  caused 
the  two  passages  to  change  places  with  eadi  other.  We  presiqiposed  this 
in  our  use  of  Luke  xi.  28,  on  p.  202.  And  tke  affinity  of  ^e  two  ezpvni- 
sions  may  have  also  caused  ihe  two  accounts  in  Matiiiew  and  Mark  to  be 
duronologically  connected  together. 

«  See  above,  p.  144. 

^  In  Matt.  xii.  40,  the  refoence  is  made  to  bear  upcm  the  remtrrecU&n 
of  Christy  which  is  quite  foreign  to  i^e  origpual  sense  and  C09mezi<»i  of  the 
passage.  It  was  Christ's  whole  manifestation,  then  developing  itself  d«^9r« 
(Me  ^yee  ^  them  that  heard  him,  that  was  in  question ;  tin  resurrection  was 
witnesnd  <mly  by  persons  ivho  were  tdread/y  hdieven,  for  whom  it  was  a 
sign  to  reanimate  their  fiJth.  For  those  who  persisted  in  unbelief  noC- 
vnihstandmg  the  sign  of  his  whole  manifestatbn,  ^e  resurrection  was  a 
sign  of  reproof  a  testimony  that  the  work  of  God  had  triumphed  over  aU 
tMir  roachinationfl.  A  special  application  of  the  type  in  tins  vmy  would 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  hearers  away  from  tiie  main  point  ol' 
oomparison.  For  these  reasons  we  think  the  verse  in  question  is  a  ix»a- ' 
mentaiy  by  a  later  hand. 
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and  this  candle,  once  lighted,  was  not  to  he  put  in  a  secret  pUice, 
neither  under  a  huahd,  hut  on  a  candlestick^  that  aU  who  shmld 
enter  the  house  might  see  the  light  (y.  33).  So  was  He  to  be  a 
light  unto  all  men.  But  in  order  to  receiye  the  light,  the  eye 
must  be  sound.  And  1;rhat  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  the  inner 
light  of  Divine  consdoitsness,  originally  implanted  in  our 
nature,  is  to  the  souL  Where  this  light  has  become  darkness; 
where  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  has  been 
subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  £ram  without  can  illumine  it.  The 
organ  wherewith  to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting 
(v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls, 
that  these  men  could  not  imderstand  'Hhe  sign"  given  by 
'Christ's  whcde  manifestation;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay  before  their  eyes,  they  ever 
asked  for  more. 

§  166. — Discawrae  proruyimced  at  a  Feast  against  ike  Hypocriay  qf  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Lawyers,    (Luke  xi.  37-52.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred 
to,  a  certoin  Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  di^o- 
ation  so  openly  as  the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of 
courtesy,  came  and  invited  him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a 
view  to  catch  up  something  in  his  words  or  actions  that  might 
point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast  suspicion  upon  him 
at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that 
Christ  sat  down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The 
Saviour  took  occasion  from  this  to  expose  ti^e  hypocrisy  of  the 
«eet;  and  availed  himself  for  the  purpose,  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the  feast.  "You 
Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but  leave 
tiiem  full  of  dirt  withm.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an 
outward  show  of  purity,  but  inwardly  you  are  full  of  avarice 
and  wickedness.®    Ye  fools,  are  not  the  inward  and  the  out- 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  Matt,  xxiii.  25,  or  Luke  xi.  39,  contains  tibe 
original  form  of  these  words.  In  the  latter,  the  second  member  of  the 
Ulustration  is  wantu^ ;  Christ  passes  over  fixxm  the  illustration  (the 
vessels)  to  the  thing  Ulustarated  (the  Pharisees).  The  two  members  are 
more  complete  in  Matthew :  ''  Ye  make  dean  the  outside  of  the  cups  and 
letters,  but  inwardly  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness,"  i.  e.  their 
cont^its  were  obtained  by  avarice  and  op{»:ession.  But  neither  is  this* 
precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem  likdy  that  Christ  would  have  reproadied 
the  Phansee  exactly  in  this  form.    In  Luke  the  last  member  of  the  iUua^ 
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ward  made  by  the  same  Creator,  inseparable  ?  From  vAjMm 
must  true  morality  proceed;  from  the  heart  must  the  essence 
of  piety  be  developed." 

From  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock 
piety  of  the  Pharisees,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselyes, 
not  merely  in  religion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and 
empty  show.'    They  manifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in 

tffoisUm  (the  cups  are  dirty  within)  and  the  fini  member  of  the  aipj^waiion 
(ye  are  careM  for  outward  purity)  are  wanting.  In  the  above  interpreta- 
tion of  Matthew  we  follow  the  reading  ahiKiaq ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we 
take  that  of  the  Utit,  receipt,  viz.  acpao-iac;  which  is  not  without  good 
authority.  This  reading  recommends  itself  as  the  more  difficult :  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  as  De  TTette  remarks,  how  the  others  could  have  grown  out  of 
it. 

'  Luke  xi  41,  presents  a  difficulty.  On  any  interpretation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  rd  ivbvTa  correcfponds  to  iautBsv,  as  contrast  with  i^atBev,  v.  39,  and 
must  iherefore  be  applied  to  the  heart.  This  being  achnitted,  the  only 
question,  is  whether  Ihe  words  were  or  were  not  spoken  ironically.  If  they 
were  not,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Christ,  whose  design  was  to  aim  at  the 
dUpatilion  of  the  Tieart,  should  have  laid  down  anything  so  easily  perverted 
into  opus  operatum.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of 
teaching  which  he  frequently  adopted,  viz.  to  give  a  specific  instead  of  a 
general  precept, — ^to  command  an  outward  act,  as  a  dgn  of  the  disposition, 
instead  of  enjoining  the  disposition  itself;  he  here  enjoins  alms-giving  as 
proof,  in  act,  of  the  possession  of  that  love  which  imparts  to  others.  This 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  verse  following,  in  which  justice  and  love 
are  mentioned  as  virtues  wholly  nep^lected  by  the  Pharisees ;  implying  that 
tiieir  alms-giving,  previously  mentioned,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  dis- 
position, was  vainness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  Christ  employs 
this  mode  of  teaching,  the  peculiar  hvnd  of  special  injunction  that  he  ^ves 
is  always  determined  by  me  character  of  his  hearers ;  and  alms-gwing 
would  have  been  an  inapt  injunction  to  Pharisees,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereo£  Still, 
tile  injunction  may  have  been  given  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidwU  Pharisees  before  him,  who  may  have  been  known  as  avaricious  men ; 
and  CSirist  may  have  known  that  to  part  with  their  money  would  be  a  test 
of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  are 
not  accurately  reported,  and  that  the  special  injunction  is  due  to  theimter, 
and  not  to  Qirist,  still  the  connexion  sufficientiy  guards  even  the  writer 
fixxm  the  charge  of  setting  forth  the  oput  operatum. 

All  difficulties  would  <Ssappear  if  we  could  assume  that  Christ  intended 
only  to  i)oint  out  the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  tiie  Pharisees  acted,  and 
tiie  sophisms  with  whioi  they  satisfied  their  consciences.  "As  to  your 
inward  parts,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  alms,  and  lo !  all  is  dean  for 
you !"  (You  think  that  alms-giving  is  to  cleanse  your  life  and  atone  for 
your  sins.)  Although  this  view  does  not  appear  perfecUy  simple  and 
natural  I  cannot  shiure  in  the  decisive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and 
even  I^  WeUe,  have  pronounced  against  it.  It  may  be  connected  with 
verse  42,  as  follows :  "You  cannot  with  this  mock  piety  satisfy  the  law  of 
God,  and  escape  his  judgments;  but  Woe  wUo  you/**  He  tiien  adds 
anotiier  illustration — ^their  "tithing  of  mint>"  &c.  as  corresponding  to  their 
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giving  "  tithes"  of  the  most  trifling  products  (mint,  cummin, 
&c),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essential  duties  of 
righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness  were 
shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  to  lord  it  over  every  body. 
They  were  (v.  44)  like  tombs,  so  beautifully  painted,  that  no 
one  would  suppose  them  to  be  graves;  but  whose  fidr  exterior 
concealed  nothing  but  putrefaction. 

At  this  point,  a  lawyer  i  who  was  present  asked  Christ 
whether  he  meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged,  also.  From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the 
remainder  of  the  discourse  (v.  45-52),  to  expose  the  crimes  that 
were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers. 

§  167. — Christ  warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees, — The  Power  of 
Divine  IhrtUh.    (Luke  xi.  62 ;  ziL  d.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the 
breakfest-table,  was  continued  in  the  open  air;^  the  irritated 

kind  of  ahns-giving ;  and  contrasts  both  forms  of  hypocrisy  (last  olanse  of 
v.  42)  with  the  true  righteousness  and  love  of  which  they  were  desiitate. 
'  lliere  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  these 
'  voftiKotQ  and  the  Pharisees  proper.  They  prohably  applied  themselTes 
more  to  the  Scriptures  than  to  the  traditions;  not,  howev^,  wholly  reject- 
ing the  authori^  of  the  latter.  (Perhaps  they  formed  a  transition  sect  to 
the  later  Karaites.)  This  might  account  for  their  expecting  Christ  to 
express  himself  more  &rourably  of  them  than  of  the  Pharisees,  but  did  not 
save  them  from  his  reproadi.  Tliey  could  derive  a  lif^ess  and  unqmtual 
system  from  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  from  traditions ;  could 
be  as  severe  as  the  Pharisees  in  judging  oth^ti,  and  as  indulgent  towards 
themselves.  This  distinction  between  the  vofiiKoi  and  the  o^ers  confirms 
the  ori^naHty  of  Luke.  Strauss  and  De  Wette  think  that  these  interlocu- 
tions of  other  persons,  giving  occasion  to  new  turns  of  the  discourse-^a 
sort  of  table-talk — ^belong  merely  to  the  peculiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to 
the  account ;  but  rfc  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adapta- 
tion to  the  several  speakers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  originauty  of  the 
narrative.  They  belong  to  the  vefy  character  of  table  conversation ;  and 
their  &ithfal  and  accm^te  transmission  may  be  eamly  accounted  for ;  they 
were  probably  again  and  again  repeated,  and  finally,  in  aid  of  memory, 
committed  to  writing.  Any  argument  against  the  verisimilitude  of  these 
accotmts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of  the  table,  ia  totally  out  of 
place,  and  valueless. 

^  We  tee  firom  Luke  xi.  58,  compared  with  xii  1,  that  the  conversation 
was  continued.  The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  should 
lock  for  in  Sk  fictitious  narrative ;  had  Luke  w/vemted  the  dialogue^  he  would 
hardly  have  Joined  so  awkwarcQy,  without  any  connecting  link,  the  table 
conversation  with  the  discourse  afterward  delivered  to  the  multitude.  But 
our  assertion  that  Luke,  in  describing  the  table-talk  with  what  preceded 
and  followed,  has  actually  given  us  a  real  scene  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
does  not  imply  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another 
place.  Things  are  repeated  here  which  we  find  often  in  both  Matthew  and 
Luke,    The  case  was  probably  as  follows :  an  original  body  of  discourse 
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Pharisees  interrogated  him  anew,  seeking,  by  captions  ques- 
tions, to  find  some  handle  by  which  to  gratify  their  malice  and 
secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped  to  wreak  upon  him. 
A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered;  groups  were  formed 
around  Christ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of.  his 
disciples,  and  gave  them  warnings  aud  cautions,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  recent  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  ^^Bewcure 
of  the  leamen  of  the  Fha/risees,  which  is  hypocrisy  ;^  a  leaven 
which  impregnates  all  that  comes  from  them,  and  poisons  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  were  to  be  on  theii- 
guard;  to  trust  no  appearances;  the  hostile  aim  was  there, 
even  when  carefully  concealed.  AU  their  acts  alike  were 
poisoned  by  hypocrisy;  against  them  all  it  would  be  necessaxy 
to  watcL^ 

e,  g.  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  conversation  on  some  special  occadon^ 
at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  handed  down  and  written,  sabsequently,  in 
particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specifically  oon« 
nected  with  them,  were  also  handed  down,  and  were  incorporated  in 
suitable  places  in  the  larger  discourses,  the  more  effectually  to  secure  their 
preservation  and  transmission.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  ih« 
passage  before  us  ;  e,  g.  xi.  49,  for  example,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse.  Matt,  xziii.  84. 

'  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did  suooeed  in 
poisoning  the  heart  of  an  Iscariot.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  obviously 
occasioned  by  the  pretended  friendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Chris6 
to  break£bst,  and  by  the  captious  questions,  put  to  him  under  pretence  of 
securing  his  opinions  on  important  points.  We  do  not  find  the  passage  in 
as  original  a  form  in  Matt.  xvi.  6 ;  the  Pharisees  are  connected  (as  is  often 
done  in  Matt.)  with  the  Sadduceea ;  a  connexion,  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  not  natural  or  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ 
could  have  connected  the  doctrvM  of  the  Pharisees  with  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees ;  or  how  he  could  have  warned  his  disciples  against  the  influence  of 
the  latter,  to  which,  fix)m  their  own  religious  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moved,  they  certamly  were  not  exposed.  S(^medee7h' 
twger  (Stud.  d.  Geist.  Wtlrtemb.  vi.  1,  48),  indeed,  savs  that  the  doctarme 
of  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  been  alluded  to  either,  because  Christ 
recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt,  xxiii.  8).  But  we  cannot  aeree  with 
him ;  Christ's  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast  the  ri^  precepts 
of  the  Pharisees  with  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  tiieir  t^e  that 
the  disciples  were  to  guard  against ;  but  as  their  righteousness  was  to 
exceed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  &ey  were  enjoined  to  five  up  even  to  the 
strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so  that  none  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of 
violatmg  the  law.  But  surely  there  vras  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with 
opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrimea  of  tho  Pharisees  in  other 
respects ;  and  prooft  of  such  opporation  abound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is 
^ssible,  from  the  connexion  in  Matt,  that  Christ  may  have  given  his 
warning  in  view  of  Pharisaic  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  si^na 
of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the  leaven  may  have  been  intended 
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After  this  note  of  warning,  wMch  probably  perturbed  their 
miTiflfit,  he  allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  coming  triumphs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the 
victories  whidb.  his  truth  should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men^ 
he  told  them,  should  not  check  its  progress;  it  should  make 
its  way  by  the  power  of  God.  His  truth,  as  yet  veiled  and 
covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  aU  men.  " Jbr 
there  is  noikmg  covered  that  shall  not  he  revealed;  and  hid,  that 
shaU  not  he  knovm.  What  I  teU  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye 
vn  light:  amd  what  ye  hear  m  the  ewr,  that  preoKih  ye  upon  ^ 
hovsertops  (the  /flat  roofs  of  Eastern  dwellmgs).*'J  And  with 
this,  promise,  too,  is  connected  an  exhortation  to  firmness  and 
stead&stness  in  their  struggles  for  the  truth :  "  J?e  not  afraid 
of  them  ihatlM^  hody,""^  &c. 

§  168. — Christ  Reab  a  Paralytic  at  Capemawn,  and  the  Phariaees  accuse 
him  of  BUuphemy. — The  Accusation  B&pdled,  (Matt.  ix.  1;  Mark  ii. 
1 ;  Luke  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  at  Jerusalem  involved,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  charges,  viz.  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that 
he  assumed  a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have 
a  right.  The  Pharisees  continued  their  persecutiwis,  on  the 
same  grounds,  in  Galilee  also,  where  his  labours  offered  them 

to  appty  to  this ;  but  yet  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  as  alluding  (in 
Luke's  sense)  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect,  which  Christ  had  just  bdfore 
condemned.  In  Mark  viii.  15,  indeed,  no  other  sense  is  admissible  ;  the 
disciples  might  be  warned  agamst  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  not 
against  his  doctri/ne.  It  may,  indeed  be  said  that  iMk^s  version  is  the 
original  ono  ;  that  MaMhew,  as  was  usual  with  him,  added  Sadducees  to 
Pharisees ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  this  unsuitable,  substituted  Herod,  In 
answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In 
the  case  of  Herod,  the  caution  was  not  uncalled  for ;  the  disciples  might 
have  been  deceived  by  his  wish  to  see  Jesus,  although  he  wished  it  with  no 
good  intuitions.  Mark  probably  employed  a  different  and  original 
account ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  substitution  of  the  Sadducees 
for  Herod  was  unlikely :  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pharisee. 

J  In  Matt.  X.  26,  27^  these  words  are  incorporated  into  tiie  discourse  at 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  several  otiier  passages  are  out  of  place. 
Their  form  is  probably  more  accurately  given  in  Matt,  than  in  Luke  ;  in 
the  former,  it  is  what  they  hear  that  is  to  be  proclaimed ;  in  the  latter, 
what  they  speak;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  themselves  did  not  fiilly 
-onderstand  and  utter  the  truth  among  themselves.  It  was  only  to  hecome 
plain  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

^  Other  things  are  added,  after  Luke  xii.  5,  probably  out  of  their  proper 
connexion  ;  especially  the  "blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before  (p.  263).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of 
Sckleiermcbcher,  which  is  adapted  to  the  passage  as  if  this  were  its  proper 
place. 
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many  points  of  assault.  But  agamst  all  such  attacks  Ids  Di- 
vine greatness  only  displayed  itself  the  more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion,  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his 
preaching  tours,  and,  when  his  arrival  was  known,  many  ga- 
thered aroimd  him.  Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of 
life  from  his  lips;  to  obtain  help  for  their  bodies  or  their  souls; 
others,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to  put  captious  questions, 
and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions;  and  curiosity,  too, 
had  done  its  part;  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  was  beset 
with  people.  The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  by 
a  great  noise  without.  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  Irmbeir  tor- 
mented by  pain  of  body  and  angiush  of  heart,  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  thither.  His  disease  may  have  been  caused 
by  sinful  excesses;  or  it  Inay  have  so  awakened  his  sense  of 
guilt,  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  for  his  sins;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  Ms  body  and  the  distress  of  his 
soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a 
radical  cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and 
not  due  to  a  psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal 
action  of  spirit  and  body,  that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first 
to  be  remedied.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  disease  seemed 
to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for  the  healing  of  Ids 
soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins;  and  such  a 
pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Four  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  but 
the  throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way 
through.  The  palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by 
whom  he  hoped  to  be  relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was 
impossible;  but  the  Oriental  mode  of  building  afforded  a 
means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once  had  recourse.  Passing 
up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house,"^  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  the  tiles, 
and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

'  Schldermaclter  concluded,  from  the  great  pains  that  were  taken,  and 
the  unusual  means  that  were  resorted  to  to  bring  the  sick  man  to  Christ, 
that  the  Saviour  was  about  to  depart  immediately  from  tiie  city.  But 
Mark's  account  shows  that  he  had  just  returned,  and  that  a  vast  crowd  had 
gathered  about  him.  A  momentary  exacerbation  of  the  sick  man's  suffer- 
mgs  may  have  caused  the  haste ;  but  we  do  not  know  enough  about  his 
case  to  decide  this. 

^  The  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke  bear  throughout  the  vivid  stamp  of 
eye-witnesses.  The  unusual  feature  of  the  event  is  related  in  the  simplest 
possible  way,  without  a  trace  of  exaggeration ;  and  it  is  all  in  peo-fect 
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Christ's  first  words  to  the  siok  man,  addressed  to  his  longing 
and  figdth,  were,  *'iSon,  thy  gi/ns  he  forgiven  thee;^  and  this  babn, 
poured  into  the  wonnded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  heal- 
ing of  his  corporeal  malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  their  accusations;  he  had  claimed  a  Mness  of 
power  which  belonged  to  God  alone;  the  power,  namely,  to 
forgiye  sina  Perceiving  their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  9k  fact 
which  oonld  not  be  denied,  as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power 
which  he  conld  not  fully  exercise.  ["  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say, 
Thy  8vn8  he  forgiven  thee;  or  to  say,  Arise  and  walk  ?  3ut  that 
ye  nu»y  know  that  the  Son  of  Mam,  hath  power  on  ea^rth  to  forgive 
wns^  {then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy),  Arise,  take  vp  thy  hed, 
and  go  vmto  thy  house.  And  he  a/rose  and  departed  to  his  hauseJ*] 
^It  is  eai^  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee;  for  if  these  words 
really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the 

kee^nng  with  Oriental  life.  Straust  assumes,  without  the  slightest  ground^ 
that  these  accounts  are  exaggerated  copies  of  Matthew's  (ix.  1),  which  is 
much  the  most  simple.  We  have  for  more  reason  to  take  it  the  other  way, 
and  consider  Matthew's  as  an  abridged  statement,  the  main  ohject  of  which 
was  to  report  what  Christ  said,  and  not  to  give  a  full  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances. Strauss  says,  further,  that  the  words  "when  he  saw  their  faUh,** 
gave  occasion  for  the  invention  of  the  story  of  the  letting  down  of  the  bier 
through  the  roof,  &c.  Let  us  look  at  this.  If  Jesus  set  so  high  a  value 
up<m  the  fidth  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  either  because  he  saw  their  fidth  by 
that  glance  of  his  which  searched  men's  hearts,  or  because  they  gave  some 
outward  sign  of  it.  [Strauss  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  fiiit,  and  the 
second]  is  precisely  met  by  the  statement  of  Luke.  Moreover,  an  inven- 
tion of  this  kind  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
early  Christianity,  which  had  too  high  a  conception  of  Christ's  powd-  to 
peroe  the  thoughts  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  outward  Am.  of 
a  really  existing  fiiith.  Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be 
had  by  a  door  in  the  rooi^  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  door  would 
be  huge  enough  to  admit  a  <xmch.  But,  probably,  no  such  door  existed  in 
Eastern  houses.  Joseph.  ArchseoL  1.  xiv.  xv.  §  12,  confirms  this.  Herod  I. 
had  taken  a  village,  m  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy's  soldiers : 
part  ^them  were  taken  on  the  roofe,  and  then,  it  is  said,  **  roitc  6o6^ve 
rStv  oiKtav  KaTavKdrrriav,  ifiirXta  rd  Kana  r&v  fTTparwr&v  idtpa  a9p6wQ 
dwuWtjftftkvtov"  Even  those  who  suppose  Mark's  account  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  itronvijfiSviVfia  which  Luke  followed,  must 
still  admit  that  it  imj^es  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  construction 
of  Eastern  houses.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof 
otherwise,  he  would  not  have  said  that  they  broke  it.  As  I  have  said 
before,  Mark's  details,  in  many  phices,  imply  that  he  used  a  separate 
authority ;  although  I  cannot  believe,  witii  some,  that  his  GU>6pel  was  the 
origmd  basis  of  ]^tthew  and  Luke. 

*  God  forgives  tiie  sins  in  heaven,  but  Christ,  as  Man,  announces  tho 
I>iriiie  forgiveness.  " Son  of  Man**  and  "in  earth"  are  correlative  oon- 
ceptions. 

T 
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sezuses,  and,  for  l^at  reason,  the  lack  of  tlie  rei?alt  could  not 
con^ct  an  impostor;®  but  lie  vho  says,  Arise  «if»d  -wt^  nmst 
really  possess  the  pother  wMch  his  wor<k  ^laim,  or  his  untroth 
•will  be  immediately  exposed." 

Ajid  the^^icf  that  the  Divine  po^p^r  of  his  words  revivified 
the  dead  limbs  of  ike  paiulytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power, 
by  granting  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to  a 
new  spiritaal  life.    In  lias  <jase  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169.— TA«  Withered  Hand  heated  on  the  Sahbath.'-^he  Olgeetiom  qf 
the  Pharisees  amticipated  cmd  reftOed,  (Mark  lii.  1-6 ;  Liike  vi.  6^  ; 
Matt.  xii.  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on 
a  certain  Sabbath  vehile  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Ca- 
pernaum. The  Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as 
they  stood  by  and  watched  eagerty  to  see  what  Christ  would 
do;  but  the  latter  saw  their  purpose,  and  acted  vnth  his  cha- 
racteristic calmness  and  confidence.  Taking  no  notice  whaterver 
of  bis  crafty  foes  until  he  had  called  the  sufferer  forth  into  the 
midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  l^en,  by  putting  ^an  unavoidable 
dOemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they  ^could  say-: 
*^l8  it  la/wfid  to  do  good  on  the  Sahhath  da^,  or  to  do  emi;  io 
save  Ufe,  or  to  MU?^  This  question  did  not  offer  a  dicdce  be- 
tween doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing 
the  good  or  its  opposite  evil;  aiid  even  the  Pharisees  could  not 
pretend  to  hesitato  as  to  the  reply.  It  was  precisely  £or  Hob 
reason  that  Christ  so  put  it. 

But  was  he  justified  in  this?  Let  us  see.  Kie  point  .as- 
sumed was,  that  a  sin  of  omission  is  also  a  sin  of  covrnmsdon. 
Whoever  omits  to  do  a. good  act  which  he  has  the  pow^  and, 
therefore,  the  calling  to  do,  is  responsible  for  all  l^e  evil  that 
ihay  flow  from  his  omission;  e.  g.  if  he  can  save  a  neighbour's 
life,  he  ought;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  guilty  of  his  deatL? 
So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man;  there  he  was;  Christ  coold 
cure  him;  Christ  aught  to  cure  him;  and,  if  he  did  not,  would 
be  responfflble  for  the  continuance  of  his  impotoncy.  That  it 
was  a  duty  to  save  l^fe  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  hj^he 
Pharisees  themselves;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  required, 
C^irist  extended  the  principle  farther.     The  exception  aDowed 

**  It  was  only  m  ihie  sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  power 
in  itself,  that  Christ  said,  "  I  it  etmer,"  &c. 

P  TTtM^s  objections  {UrevamffeHeten,  p.  191)  to  the  word  AiroKTs'lvai  are 
not  decisive.  A  strong  word  would  naturally  be  used  by  Christ  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  declaration  that,  in  such  a  case,  not  to  save  life,  is  to  InUj 
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by  tlie  Pliarisees  showed  that  the  law  could  not,  tinoondition- 
ally,  be  Hten%  fulfilled. 

Alber  patting  lorn  qitesfcion,  he  looked  abound  to  see  if  any 
of  them  would  ventm«  a  refdy.  All  were  aleiab.  Then,  with 
Bivine  wcad  of  power,  he  said  to  the  dame  man,  ^'Stretch  forth 
ikmehcmd;^  and  it  was  done.^ 

§  170.— C^re  of  the  Ivfirni  WoTMm  en  ike  Sdbhath  ;  the  Pharisees  discern- 
certed,     (Liike  xiii.  10.) — Cf  ilije  Dropsical  Man.     fLuke  xiv,) 

On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue, his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman,  wlio  liad  gone 
for  eighteen  years  bowed  together  and  nnable  to  erect  hersel£ 
He  c^ed  her  to  bim,  and  kid  his  hands  ujpon  her;  ske  was 
healed,  and  tlianked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ 
&ectly,  turned  and  reproached  the  people  with.  There  cure  six 
da/ys  in  which  men  ought  to  vx/rk;  in  them,  ther^ore,  come,  cmd 
he  healed,  emd  riot  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Christ  sawihat  i^  re- 
proach was  intended  for  himself;  and  exposed  to  the  man  (who 
only  illnstrated  lihe  spirit  of  his  whole  party)  the  hypocrisy  of 
ins  language,  and  the  oontrast  ^tween  Pharisaic  ac^tor»  and  a 
Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question,  Dd&i  not 
each  ofycni,  on  the  Sathaih,  loose  Ms  ox  er  his  assjrom  the  stall, 
andleadh4mam;K/tow€fteTing?  And  shall  not  Ms  dmcffhier  of 
Ahrahmn,  wham  Satan  hath  botmd,  lo  I  these  eighteen  years,  he 
hosed  from  Ms  hend  on  the  Sctbhath  dayP 

<i  It  is  obTions  that  tiie  aocounts  of  this  event  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Liike  were  written  independently  of  each  other,  from  independent  sonrees ; 
and  this  seems  to  confirm  their  truth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the 
vivacily  of  an  eye-witness,  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  Ltikis  aooount ;  f .  g, 
before  the  Phansees  open  their  lips,  dmst  anticipates  them  both  by  wo^ 
and  deed,  which  is  mnch  more  (uiaracteristic  than  Matthew's  statement. 
And  as  for  Christ's  words,  as  given  by  Lnke,  being  due  to  a  later  revision 
of  the  original,  it  is  the  less  likely,  because  the  striking  application  of 
which  they  admit  does  not  lie  upon  the  surfEioe  at  all.  The  clause  in  Matt, 
zii.  12,  iZetrri  roig  So^acri  KaXuig  voulv,  gives  a  hint  of  Hie  thought 
mote  frilly  developed  in  Luke.  As  to  Matt.  xii.  11,  it  may  be  out  of 
place  ;  and,  in  that  case,  may  be  the  same  as  Luke  xiv.  5,  in  a  different 
form,  the  ^tter  being  supposed  to  give  the  true  occasion  on  which  the 
words  were  u^red.  But  it  is  just  as  possible  that  Christ  uttered  the  same 
tiiought  on  two  occasions  ;  or  that  he  appended  both  illustrations  to  his 
answer  to  the  question  .given  in  Luke  vi.  9. 

'  The  expression  "  whom  Satan  hath  bound"  may  imply  a  demoniacal 
possession,  a  rtate,  perhaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility ;  and  the  words 
wiviia  &<r06v8iag  appear  io  confirm  this.  But  they  may  also  be  referred 
to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  or  in  this  particular 
case  ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  fiill  sense,  need  not  be  pre- 
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Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the 
garb  of  Mendliness;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks 
before  they  were  uttered,  and  thus  often  prevented  their  utter- 
ance at  aU.  An  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal  taken  at  the  house  of 
a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the  SabbatL 
Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phariseeeiy  a 
dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed.  Jesus  first 
turned  and  asked  them.  Is  it  lanjofid  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day? 
When  they  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him. 
When  he  had  left  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  that  the  Phari- 
sees were  disposed  to  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had 
done;  and  appealed,  as  he  had  done  before,  to  the  testimony 
of  their  own  conduct :  Which  of  you  shall  have  anox  or  an  ass 
,/aUen  into  a  pit,  a/nd  vnU  not  straigh^uoay  pull  him  ovJt  onthi 
S(Mathday7 

%  I71.---The  Strife  fm'Preeedmce  at  FeaOi.^The P4)or,  not  the  JUch^  toU 
iamted, — PardUe  of  the  Cheat  Sujpper.    (Lukfi  xiv.) 

When  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arrived,  there 
was  a  strife  for  precedence  among  the  Pharisees^  forming  an 
apt  display  of  their  vanity  and  pride  of  rank;  and  ilhistc^^ii^ 
in  the  lower  sphere  of  h£e,  the  arrogant  and  evil  ^^Bposatifm 
which  they  carried  into  the  higher,  and  which  totaUy  unfitted 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  €k)D.  CSirist  took  the  oceasion  to 
contrast  this  hau^ty  spirit  of  l^irs  with  spiiitual  ]^denoe, 
the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  paia- 
bolic  form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  q£  life* 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  higibest 
seat,  and  thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden 
to  leave  it,  one  should  rather  seek  tiiie  lowest  place,  and  thus 
have  the  chance  of  being  honoured,  before  all  the  guestfi^  by  an 
invitation  to  a  higher.  It  is  obvious  enough,  on  tho&oe  of 
this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely  as  a  rule  of  social 
courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  i^e  prominent  thought 
illustratcKl,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  God,  we  must  humble 
ourselves;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that 
humility  which  constitutes  true  devation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host^iUid  at- 
tacked the  prevailing  selfishness  that  ruled  all  ihs  conduct  of 
the  Pharisees.     He  illustrated  this  by  contrasting  i^iat  selfish 

sappofled.  Tlie  tenns  mhj  have  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opii^oiUr 
or  because  of  the  peculiar  form  in  which  Christ  wished  to  express  himsekt 
in  this  case. 
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hospitality  which  looks  to  a  recompense  with  the  genuine 
love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  return.  The  heart  tlmt  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  earthly  reward,  but 
will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  12 — 14)  of 
that  kingdom. 

One  of  tiiie  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion from  a  disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered 
by  Christ,  to  allude  to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  GoD. 
"Blessed,''  said  he,  '*is  he  that  shaU  eat  bread  in  dia  Jcmgdwn  of 
God."  He  may.  have  borrowed  the  figure  from  the  scene 
around  him;  or,  perhaps,  employed  it  from  a  tendency  to  Chi- 
liastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took  occasion  to  show 
the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of  a  share  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of  its 
moral  requisites,  and  how  &r  those  whom  they  most  despised 
were  superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  dispo- 
tttion  cf  heart  ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  king- 
dom of  €k>i>  as  manifested  and  proclaimed,  and  willing  to  for- 
sake all  things  else  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  th^  vividly  befoare  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the 
iigiire  of  a  swpper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances 
droond  him.  The  first  invited— those  to  whom  the  servant  is 
sent  to  say,  ^  Come,  for  aU  ihmgs  a/re  now  ready'^ — are  the  Pha- 
i^isees,  who,  on  account  of  thdr  life-long  devotion  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed  themselves  certain  of 
a  call  to  share  in  the  IHvine  kingdom.  They  are  not  accused, 
in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference  to  that 
which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how 
to  value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  frt>m  accepting 
it  under  various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed^ 
who  are  too  husy  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illus- 
trated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent 
forth  ioT^  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  Uind;**  guests 
uninvited,  indeed,  and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By 
these  we  understand  the  despised  ones,  the  publicans  and 
anners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  embrace. 

Still  there  is  room;  the  highways  must  be  ransacked;  that 
is,  the  heathen,  strangers  to  the  Theocratio  kingdom,  are  to  be 
summoned  to  Christ's  kingdom. 

§  172.-2^  PhariteeB  aUads  the  DUci^  for  pluchhg  Com  on  the  Sdtlbath. 
^-Chriit  drfendt  them.    (Luke  vi.  1 ;  Matt.  xii.  18.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee. 
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he  walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passoyer,"  through  a 
comrfield  with  his  disciples.  The  com  was  ripe;  and  tkst 
disciple^  urged  by  hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,  rubbed  them  ixt 
their  hands,^  and  ate  them.  Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  onr 
the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing  such  a  thing  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  hct,  meaiLt  for  Christ  him- 
sel^  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it;  and  not  content  with  bare 
r^iitation,  he  mtimated  a  high^  truths  which  could  not  be 
brought  out  clearly  and  fiilly  until  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  the 
falsity  of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
David,  he  told  them,  violated  their  princii^  in  satisfying  his 
hunger  vnth  the  sacred  bread,  when  no  other  could  be  had.^ 
The  Mosaie  law  itself  opposed  it,  inasmuch  as  the  priests  w^^e 
necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple  service,  to  infringe  upon 
the  Sabbaih  rest;  clearly  showing  that  not  aU  labour  was 
inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law 
was  kept  in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  irOimaiiatg^  the  hi^er 
truth)  if  a  deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  juatifiaMe 
in  the  priests,  because  engaged  in  the  Tem^ple^aervke,  how  much 
more  in  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  that  wkfu^ 
waa  greakr  thorn  the  Temple,  the  highest  manifestation  that  had 
be^i  made  to  mankind^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  Hosea  vi  6^ 
to  that  idea  of  religion  which  rests  in  outward  fi>rms  and  lacks 
the  inward  li£&;  which,  in  this  as  in  other  casea^  was  the  ro(^ 
oi  error  from  which  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded. 
Had  th^  known  that  love  is  greater  than  all  ceremonial  s^^ 
vice,  they  would  not  havB  be^  so  forward  to  condemn  the 
innocent.^  For  rnnoemt  the  disciples  were,  who  had  acted  as 
they  did  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater  t&an 
the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  also^  of 
the  Sabbath,  y     The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  r^igious 

*  l&d€€aTov  StvTsp6itpwTor^  Luke  vi.  1.  Meaniiig,  if  tiie  readine  be 
correct,  the  first  Sabbftth.  after  tiie  second  Easter^Ubj;  ^priMa  the  fint  dnaf 
of  com  was  presented  in  the  Temple. 

^  Acustomarywayof  appeasing  hunger  in  those  landA,  even  to  this  day; 
o£  JRobmson,  Palestine,  ii  419  am  430. 

■  1  Sam,  X3d.  »  Ct  p.  92. 

^  The  y^p  in  Matt  ziL  8,  may  re^  etther  t»  v;  7  or  v;  6 ;  in  ^ther 
case  it  has  a  connexion  of  thought  with  v.  6. 

«  The  Kal,  in  Luke  vi.  5,  agrees  well  with  this. 

y  Mark  ii.  27,  j<^B  well  to  this.  The  ''man*^  of  t.  27  refers  to  ''Son 
of  Man"  in  v.  28  ;  a  reference  that  camiot  be  concaved  as  the  work  of  a 
later  hand. 
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development  up  to  a  certain,  period.  That  period  had  arrired 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  aU  pre- 
paratory things,  in  -vhom  the  originaL  dignity  of  msB  was 
restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized,  and  the  interior  h£d  of 
man  made  independ^it  of  timie  and  place.*  * 

§  178. — Chritis  JHaooune  against  the  merdy  cutfocurd  Oteaidinm  of  the 
Phoariaeee, — He  esepUUna  the  Discoune  to  hie  Jl[>ieciplee.    (Mait  xv.  1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was 
always  an  object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  con- 
stantly looking  for  signs  of  heresy.  It  could  not  fidl  to  give 
th^n  opportunities  of  fixing  suspidon  on  the  Master  himself 
Qnoe^  when  he  was  surroimded  by  inquiring  throngs,  they  put 
the  qcMstion,  inyolving,  also,  an  accusation,  why  his  disciples 
so  des^nsed  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  ordinary 
aHutions  before  eofaing. 

His  reply  was,  in  &ct,  an  accusation  against  thdr  wh(^e 
system.  He  told  th^n,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  out- 
ward and  hypoditical;  that  they  justified,  by  their  own 
arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual  violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and 
thoa^t  to  escape  its  observance  by  their  sophistical  casuistry. 
Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he  turned  to  the  multitude, 
and  warned  th^n  against  the  Pharisaical  tendency  so  destruc- 
tive to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true  religion 
under  a  mass  <^  outward  forms.  '^  ffeaar  cmd  tmdersicmd;  not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  deJUeth  a  mem;  hit  that  which 
oometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defiletii  a  mam^  Here  Christ  dis- 
plays the  same  conscious,  lofty  superiority  so  often  manifested 
ia  his  disputes  with  the  Pharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well 
as  in  the  synoptical  Crospels) ;  instead  of  softening  down  the 
offensLve  doctrine,  he  presents  it  more  and  more  forcibly  in 
prc^ortion  as  they  take  ofifence.  The  words  just  quoted  irdghi 
be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  law  in  respect 
to  food,  <fec.,  and  thus  could  afford  the  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  diarge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which 
the  Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this 
caused  him  no  uneasiness:  Every  pUmt  which  my  hea/ocTily 
FaJik&r  hcdh  not  jilcmted  ahaU  he  rooted  up;  let  them,  alone;  Ihey 
he  Nmd  leaders  of  the  Ui/nd;  hoth  shall/all  into  the  ditch,  ("AU 
merely  human  growths — every  thing  not  planted  by  GrOD — 

'  I  consider  myself  justified  in  finding  all  this  in  tiie  passage,  by  taking 
the  words  in  their  full  meaning,  and  comparing  them  with  otiier  expres- 
■ions  of  Christ's. 
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must  fell ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall  come  to  the  grotmA 
Let  not  their  talk  trouble  you;  blind  are  they,  and  those  that 
follow  them ;  both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to  destruc- 
tion.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation; 
they  were  still  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend 
correctly  the  full  force  of  Christ's  figurative  langus^.  The 
form  of  expression  was  simple  enough  in  itself;  it  was  the 
strange  thought  which  made  it  difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and  that,  too,  by  the  illn- 
mination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is  pure,  for  men, 
which  comes  pure  from  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case  before 
us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  asked  an  expSanatioB 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his 
surprise  that,  after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and 
teaching,  they  had  made  so  Httle  progress  in  religious  know- 
ledge; that  such  a  saying  should  awake  ihevr  scruples  as  well 
as  the  Pharisees'.  "  Do  ye  not  yet  imderstand,"  said  he,  "tiwrt 
what  enters  a  man's  mouth  &om  without  cannot  defile  the 
interior  life  ?  It  is  the  product  of  the  heaa%  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  wUhin  that  makes  a  man  unclean."-^]lds  tmth 
was  then  immediately  applied  only  to  the  ca^  in  point,  viz. : 
eating  with  unwashed  hands;  the  wider  application  of  which 
it  was  capable  could  not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  fi  much 
later  period* 

§  174. — Trial  Mmion  of  ike  Apo8tle$  m  OaliUe.    (Luke  ix. ;  Matt,  x.) 

(1.)  Objects  of  the  Mission. — ^Powers  of  theldissioiiaries. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee 
was  employed,  also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to 
carry  on  his  work  upon  earth.  The  disciples,  at  first,  accom- 
panied him  as  witnesses  of  his  ministry;  but,  in  order  to 
accustom  them  to  independent  labours,  and  to  test  their  quali- 
fications for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  on  a  trial  mission. 
An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency^  through 
all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  appeared.  He  by  no  means  seiit 
them  to  proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation;  they  were  as 
yet  incapable  of  this;  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he 
promised  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  qualify-  them  for  it.  So  long 
as  He  remained  upon  the  earth,  He  was  the  sole  teacher. 
27iey  were  only  to  proclaim  everywhere  that  the  kingdom  of 

•  Cf.  p.  90. 
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God,  the  object  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come ;  to  point  out  to 
the  people  of  Qalilee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their  present 
work  was  to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great 
wcnrk  %m£hm,  them  should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to 
become  bearers  of  the  word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of 
Christ,  so  preparation  was  already  to  be  made  for  this,  though 
as  yet  incompletely. 

^^  Then  he  called  Ma  twelve  piisciphs  together ,  cmd  gcuve  them, 
power  wnd  cmthorUy  over  aU  devils^  cmd  to  cure  diseases.  And 
he  8en6  them  to  prodaim  the  kmgdom  of  God,  cmd  to  heal  the 
mekJ*  We  see  that  Ohrist  oould  communicate  certain  of  the 
flupematural  powers  that  dwelt  in  him  to  those  who  devoted 
thems^yes  to  serve  him  as  organs.  But  as  these  powers  ema- 
nated from  the  source  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we  conclude 
that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  in  wMch  they  had  imbibed  that  life 
from  him. 

(2.)  Instmctions  to  the  IVlissionanes.    Beasons  for  the  Exclusion  of  the 
Samaritans  and  Heathen.     (Matt.  x.  5-6  ;  Luke  ix.  1,  &c. 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
their  announcement  by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who 
gave  the  power  to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  atten- 
tion of  the  people  was  only  to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that 
had  dawned;  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  left  to  Christ's  own  teachings  and  to  the  subsequent 
operations  of  £is  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  did  not  further 
direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samari- 
tans and  heathen^  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  we  have  said  of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  All  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
found  in  this  restriction  fipw  from  considering  it  apart  from 
the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  it  belongs.  During 
his  fife  on  earth,  His  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews. 
Before  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  planted  among  the  Iieathen 
by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fully  developed  in 

^  Matthew  ovideiliiy  connects  many  thkgs  with  the  instrnotions  given 
to  the  Apostles  in  tiew  of  iheitfirrt  jonmey,  which,  chrondogioaUy,  belong 
later,  vi:(. :  to  those  given  ^  the  mission  of  the  Seventji  which  ne  omits. 
Bat  it  IB  likely  that  Luke  :x.  1,  seq.  gives  but  an  abridgment,  and  we  may 
fill  it  out  from  Matthew. 
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the  disciples;  and  this  could  only  be  done,  after  his  departure, 
by  the  enlightening  power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  -was  to  be 
imparted  to  them.  The  links  of  the  chun  of  internal  and 
external  progress,  by  which  this  last  great  eyent  was  to  be 
brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other;  a  premature 
development  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the  reemlt. 
Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heath«[i,  or  find  accesB  to 
their  hearts,  they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Crospel 
itself  as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Even  had  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  c^  the 
heathen  with  their  defective  apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrijM, 
and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it  would  only  have  been  the 
more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the  laboriously-plaiited 
errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Christianity.  But  this 
knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  which  Christ  himsdf  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  ccmnot  hea/r  them  now;^  it  was  bound  up 
with  many  truths  that  were  as  yet  vdled  fix)m  thenu  Nor 
could  he,  consistently  with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded 
it,^  impart  these  truths  as  separate  and  ready-made;  the  fruit 
of  knowledge  had  to  grow  up  in  their  religious  consciousness 
from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown  there  by  the  Spirit  of  GJoD. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  ifvot  to  go  to 
the  heathen  in  Galilee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed 
from  the  plan  of  Jesus.  "  But,**  it  may  be  asked,  "why  did  he 
not  explain  to  them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  ?"  It  might 
be  enough  to  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full 
instructions,  with  the  reasons  in  detail,  are  preserved  to  us, 
but  only  an  extract  containing  the  most  essential  features. 
But,  apart  &om  this,  Christ  oonM  not  at  that  time  have  given 
them  all  his  reasons;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  imparted 
to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  imconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jews  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
To  the  latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine; 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen, 
that  they  would  plant  seeds  of  error  which  would  have  to  be 
uprooted  afterward.  The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  ex- 
pectations already  cherished  among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim 
that  the  object  of  desire  had  come.  The  errors  which  yet 
biassed  th^  own  minds  were  scared  by  the  Jews  as  a  body; 
errors  from  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Ckx^pel  oocdd 
free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must  have 
*  Book  ir.  pt.  i.  chap.  iL 
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receiyed  many  seeds  of  the  bigher  life  from  the  societj  and 
tetching  of  Ohrisfc ;  and,  in  scattering  these^  thej  conld  aid  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps^  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  ^^Hhe  loat  fkeep  qf 
ike  house  oflsrad^  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toil,  had  imriew, 
also,  "other  sheep,  not  of  this  fcM^^  belonging  to  those  whom 
lie  had  come  to  collect  into  one  flock,  under  one  shepherd. 
There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover,  for  excluding  Samaxia 
from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief  duration 
to  which  it  had  to  be  limited;  apart  from  the  fitet  that  the 
Apostles  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Samantans 
as. to  the  CraHlean  Jews.  Thej  were  not  prepared  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  Samaiiitans,  nor  to  meet  the 
controversies  into  which  they  must  inevitably  be  led  among 
them;  the  way  in  which  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  treated  that 
people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  this.  Tbere  was  no  danger, 
however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunderstand  Christ  as 
to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  God;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  inter- 
course with  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for 
them,  sufficiently  guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  heathen  must  not  be  extended  too  £ar.  Besides,  the  Jews 
themselves*  admitted  that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain 
share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  condition  of  observing  the 
Jewish  law;  and  the  disciples  could  hardly  think  has  would  be 
granted  by  iheiiir  Master,  whose  words  and  actions  breathed  so 
very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  In^ractioiui  contmuad ;  the  Apostles  ei^oined  to  rdy  on 
PtOTidence^ 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  calling  without  anxious  care  for  the  ftiture.  Ho  bade 
th^n  make  no  provision  for  their  journey,' but  to  trust  in 
God,  who  would  not  see  them  want  while  Mthfrilly  doing  their 
daty;  to  be  content  with  what  was  offered  thenr;  to  abide  in 
the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to  them;  and  thus, 
having  mado  one  £umly  their  home,  to  extend  th^  labours 
around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  tlmt  their 
Master  had  predicted  rightly;  they  found,  as  he  had  pnmnsed, 
all  their  wants  supplied.^    At  that  time  the  feme  of  C^rist^s 

*  John  X.  le.  •  Cfl  pp.  90,  91. 

*  This  iaihe  eswntial  part  of  the  instmotion ;  differences^  of  defaul  am  of 
no  moment.  '  Luke  zxiL  35* 
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miracles  had  rendered  the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favour- 
able; they  had  to  light  no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies. 
MoreoTer,  the  substance  of  their  teaching  was  not  as  yet  so 
inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought  as  to  excite 
hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175. — Variout  Opiniotu  entertained  ofJctus*     (Luke  ix.  7-9») 

In  the  meantime  Christ's  &me  was  spreading  through  all 
the  land;  and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  powers  whidi  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small 
minority  of  the  people  recognised  him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the 
greater  number  expected  that  when  Messiah  shcndd  come,  he 
would  prove  himself  such  by  founding  an  earthly  kingdom  in 
visible  glory;  and  that  his  power  would  be  displayed,  not  in  a 
comer  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis.  But  those 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baptist 
could  hardly  realize  his  total  disappearance;  and  such,  seeing 
greater  works  dcme  so  soon  after  his  death,  explained  them 
thus :  "-ffe  «  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  workt  do 
show  forth  themselves  in  him^  (Matt.  xiv.  2).  Others  said  that 
Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  had  re-aj^peared,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Messiah's  Hngdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works 
eaused  him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as 
the  highest,  indeed,  next  to  Messiah;  but  not  as  Messiah  hun- 
seff,  on  account  of  the  false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  there  should  have  been  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time  so  disturbed  and 
uneasy. 
§  176.— JZsfum  of  the  ApoiUet.-^Miracidout  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thtmeand. 

(IdAtt.  xiv. ;  Markvi. ;  li\ikeijL,y^Ol^iiect<mdSigi^/lcainceoftheMi^^ 

—Its  Elffect  npon  the  MuUitude, 

Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Gralilee.  The  time  of 
the  Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their 
missionary  journey.  Multitudes  still  thronged  about  him, 
seeking  aid  for  soul  and  body;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the 
Passover,  increased  the  press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish  at 
once  to  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  at 
Jerusalem;  moreover,  he  desired,  for  a  time,  to  prolong  both 
his  ministry  in  GaHlee,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Apostles, 
whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object.  He 
sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them;  to  receive 
the  report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them 
advice  and  instruction  for  tiie  future  (Mark  vL  30,  31).    For 
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this  purpose,  lie  departed,  with  the  disciples,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Capernaum,  on  the  western  shore  of  Genesareth, 
to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore,  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
near  Bethsaida  JvMas.^  But  the  multitude  took  care  to  see 
whither  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immediately  hastened 
after  him.i 

And  here  followed  the  feeding  of  the  jvoe  thovMmd.  This 
mirade  formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  ;J 
in  it  creative  agency  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although 
it  was  not  purely  creation  out  of  nothmgj^  but  a  multiplication 
of  an  existing  substance,  or  a  strengthening  of  its  properties. 
For  this  very  reason,  there  is  more  excuse  in  regard  to  this 
than  scnne  other  of  the  miracles  for  inquiring  whether  the  sub- 
jective element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  frcmi  the 
objective  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result 
of  Christ's  spiritual  agency,  Inrought  about  in  a  natural  way. 
It  amounts  to  this :  the  deeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes  wcys  accomplished  by  the  example  and 
moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  induced  the  better-provided 
to  share  their  food  with  the  rest^  Christ's  spirit  of  love  bring- 
ing rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  it  has  often  done  in  later 
Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  but  iJ^e  spi- 
ritual influence  was  translated  into  a  material  one;  Christ's 
power  over  m^s  hearts  into  a  power  exerted  by  him  over 
nature;  and  the  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  was  thus 
omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  account  of  the  miracle 
might  have  originated  in  some  such  way  as  this—examples  of 

.  ^  Luke  ix.  10.  The  tetrarch  Philip,  who  raised  the  village  of  Bethsaida 
(on  the  east  side)  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  distinguished  it  from  the  village 
of  the  same  name  on  the  west  side,  by  adding  the  name  JvUoa,  from  l^e 
emperor's  daughter  (Joseph.  ArchseoL  xviii.  %  §  1).  It  islnot  strange  that 
the  name  rr^r?^  (meaning  a  plact  offitik,  tkfiahing'tovm^,  should  be  applied 
to  two  jdaces  on  different  sides  of  a  lake  abounding  hi  fish. — Jtobm8(m*B 
Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  666. 

*  It  appears  possible,  from  John  vi.  5,  that  dirist  only  withdrew  to  the 
east  eJiore  after  spending  a  great  iwurt  of  the  day  with  the  multitude  on 
ihe  west  side.  In  this  case  it  would  be  natural  for  Christ  to  express,  firs^ 
a  care  for  tiieir  corporeal  wants,  wl  en  he  saw  theio,  after  ro^ding  nearly 
the  whole  day  without  food,  follow  him  at  a  late  hour.  What  was  done 
upon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  perhaps  have  been  blended  together  in 
the  synoptical  accounts.  ^  Of.  p.  162. 
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the  like  are  not  wanting  in  tlie  Middle  Ages — ^the  details  of 
the  narradye,  in  all  the  different  versions  of  it,  sre  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  hypothesis.  Had  part  of  the  people  been  sap- 
plied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have  known  it;  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no  sodi 
thought ;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  "  smd  the  multitude 
away  irtto  the  viUages  to  hwy  mducAar  Had  they  supposed  that 
the  caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  it  would  have  been  most  natural  lor  ti^em  to  say 
to  Christ,  "Thou  who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  snen, 
speak  tiie  word,  that  they  may  share  with  the  JMedy."  But 
there  is  no  plausibility  id  the  hypothesis  that  there  were  pro- 
visions on  the  ground;  the  multitudes  liad  not  come  £raan« 
great  distance;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it 
with  them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  act  arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turoing  the  self-decep- 
tion of  the  people  to  his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion, 
by  setting  the  case  truly  before  them,  to  illustrate,  by  so 
strikmg  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit  of  love  could  da 
Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vL  15),  puts  thb 
theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerftilly  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  ^^y  wished 
to  take  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  Hie  act  noust 
have  been  extraordinary  indeed  that  could  produce  such  on 
effect  as  this  upon  a  people  under  the  dominion  of  the  sesiae^ 
and  not  at  all  susceptible  of  any  immediately  spiritoial  agency 
which  Christ  might  have  employed. 

The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reason;  the  ciroum- 
stances  which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated :  A  multitude 
of  persons,  travelling  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed 
Christ  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore ;  he  had  spoken 
the  words  of  life  to  them,  and  healed  the  sick.  They  were 
chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence,  and  evening  came  upon 
them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed  were  inthont  food; 
they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  villages  to  obtain  it.'^    Here, 

*  John's  Grospel,  however,  differs  from  others  in  this  point  (vi.  5),  in 
stating  that  Christ  himself  asked  the  question,  "  Whence  ihtul  toe  Jmy 
bread  V*  &c.  before  anything  else  was  done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  Gos^ls,  that  John  has  omitted  part  of  the  detaik. 
Christ  wonld  not  make  this  tiie  first  question,  when  a  multitude  stood 
before  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  relief ;  nor  is  it  likefy  that 
he  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  mirade  from  the  beginning.  fVom 
John  yi.  17,  also,  we  gather  that  the  eyent  took  place  towards  evsningp 
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then,  was  a  call  for  his  assisting  love;  and,  natural  sustenance 
&iling,  Ms  miracle-working  power  must  supply  the  lack. 

The  effect  of  the  mirack  illustrates  for  us  the  mode  of 
ObEiist'vS  working  in  all  ages;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual 
tlmig%  the  spirit  that  proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest 
result  possible  to  the  smallest  means;  that  which  appears,  as 
to  quemtUy,  most  trifling,  multiplies  itself  by  his  Diyine  power, 
so  as  to  supply  'tiie  wants  of  thousands.  The  physical  miracle 
is  for  us  a  type  of  the  spiritual  one  which  the  power  of  his 
words  works  in  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  time.^ 

leaving  room  for  the  inference  [aparl  from  the  accomits  in  the  other 
Gospels]  that  the  mnltitode  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  this 
statement,  then,  J6hn  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  account, 
without  the  vividness  of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  Gospel.  On  the 
other  hand  (cf.  Matt.  xv.  32),  it  is  not  likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an 
intimation  from  the  disciples  before  manifesting  his  ever-watchful  love  and 
compassion ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  audderily,  but  in  a 
BtttfumllT-suggested  and  prepared  way.  All  difficulties  disappear  if  we 
adojpit  the  view  of  note  \  p.  285. 

^  The  question  arises,  whether  the  miracle  recorded  in  Matt.  zv.  82, 
seq.  and  Mark  viii.  1-8,  is  different  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  just 
treBAedf  or  whether  it  is  the  same,  differently  stated.  The  &ct  that  thoi 
narratives  are  mibstamtiaUy  alike,  and  differ  in  matters  comparatively  unim- 
portant, may  be  ttrged  in  &vour  of  the  latter  view  ;  but  the  rdatke  differ- 
ences of  measure  (4,000  instead  of  ^,000,  with  seven  loaves  instead  of  five, 
and  the  multitude  spending  three  days  with  Christ)  &vour  the  former.  Ilie 
resemblances  may  be  ascribed  to  the  one  accoimt's  having  been  modelled 
after  the  other.  Matt.  xvi.  9,  10,  would  not  prove  them  diflbrent ;  that 
p—Mtge  may  have  been  modified  at  a  later  period,  when  the  &cts  were 
pre-s^^HMsed  to  be  different,  without  afiecting  its  veracity.  The  localities 
mi^  help  to  decide  the  question.  The  fi»t  miracle  took  place,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  ecKtem  side  of  Gknesareth,  near  a  mountain.  The  locality 
n^di  we  assign  to  the  second  will  depend  upon  our  answer  to  a  question 
still  debated,  viz.  where  MagcUda,  to  which  Christ  passed  over  (Matt.  xvi. 
39),  was  situated.  According  to  the  Talmudical  accounts  (Idghtfoot, 
CSiorograph.  c.  76 ;  Wetatei/n,  in  loc.),  it  was  near  Cfadara,  consequently, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea.  If  this  be  so,  the  second  miracle  must  have 
been  wrought  upon  a  mountain  on  the  western  shore ;  thus  assigning  a 
locality  to  it  difforent  from  that  of  the  first.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
tiiere  is  shown  to  this  day,  south  of  Capernaum,  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  a 
village  called  d-M^dd  (Robinson),  a  name  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Magdala  (Bwrckhardt,  Germ,  trans,  ii.  559 ;  cf  iRosernnMUTf  Handbuch 
der  Biblischen  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  73).  This  agrees  with  the  Talmudic 
accounts  that  place  the  site  near  Tiberias ;  but  not  so  well  with  the  one 
quoted  above,  namely,  that  it  was  near  Qadarra;  but  cannot  the  Migdal 
uadcar,  therein  mentioned,  be  otherwise  explained  ?  Cf  Oesxnms^s  remark 
on  the  passage  cited ;  Bwrckhardt  ii.  1056 ;  Robmson  iii.  529 ;  Matt.  xvi.  i. 
(Pharisees  meeting  Christ),  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  of  the  western 
shore.  I^  then,  Magdala  was  on  the  western  shore,  the  second  miracle, 
like  tiie  fibrst,  must  Imve  occurred  on  the  eastern;  the  direction  of  their 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  mighty.  Prophet^  whose  appear- 
ance was  preparatory  to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  dimax  of 
his  miracle-working  power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions. 
'<  He  that  can  do  mck  a  miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah; 
we  must  do  homage  to  him  as  Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him 
to  establish  his  kingdom  among  us.**  Plans  of  this  sort  Christ 
had  to  evade;  and  he  returned  alone  to  the  mountain. 

§  177.— C'Arwt  «'aH»  W^  ^  Watert,     (John  vi.  16  ;  Matt.  xiv.  22 ; 
Mark  vi.  45.) 

Dismissing  the  disciples  at  eyening,  he  commanded  them  to 
sail  across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida 
and  Capernaum.  They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly 
along  the  shore,  expecting  Christ  to  come  to  them  after  he  had 
dismissed  the  multitude ;  but  they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now 
dark;  they  became  aware  that  their  expectations  woidd  not 
be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other  shore.  But  the 
wind  was  against  them;  they  had  to  contend  with  storm  and 
waves.  After  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea^  they  strove 
again  to  reach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they 
were  toiling  to  accomplish  this,  suddenly,  between  three  and 
six  in  the  morning,  Christ  appeared  to  them  walking  on.  the 
waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel"*    Bewildered  with  fear, 

subsequent  passage  across  the  lake  would  agree  pretty  well.  Then  the 
genertd  geographical  course  (indicated  in  Matt.  xvi.  13)  would  accord  very 
well  wim  Matt.  xv.  21 ;  and  all  this  fevours  the  opinion  that  we  have  two 
reports  of  one  and  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  diffisrence 
between  Matt.  xv.  39,  and  xiv.  22 ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  mu  his 
disciples  away  first  by  ship  ;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  him- 
self;  but  this  might  have  arisen  from  an  omission  in  the  former  passage ; 
just  as  we  find  Luke,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it.  The  probability  of  the 
miracle  having  been  wrought  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  vre  have 
taken  of  it  as  constituting  the  climax  of  his  miraculous  works.  We  recog- 
nise  in  Matt.  xv.  29  ;  xvi.  12,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion; 
and,  in  &ct,  we  fi:«quently  find  in  this  document,  although  an  ori^^nal  and 
evangelical  one,  the  same  expressions  and  events  narrated  more  than  once ; 
sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forms. 

">  If  it  were  even  granrnoHcaUy  possible  to  translate  iwl  r^c  ^akdvoiic 
"  along  the  tea"  and  ifrl  ttjv  ^aXatraav  **  towardt  the  aea,"  although  the 
connexion  be  unnatural  (thus  supposing  that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half 
circle  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  disciplee^  who  had 
slowly  toiled  along  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  grammatically  possible, 
such  a  construction  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intenuon  of  the 
narrative.  This  is  most  obvious  in  John's  account,  whidi  is  the  most  direct 
and  mmple,  and  has  least  of  the  miraculous  about  it.  Suppose  the  diadpleii 
to  have  sailed  25  or  80  furlongs,  not  across,  but  along  w  ma^  and  then. 
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ihey  did  not  recognise  the  Saviour  amid  the  storm  and  dark- 
nessy  but  thought  they  saw  "a  spvriL"^  But  Christ  called  to 
them,  "  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  The  well-known  voice  turned 
their  fear  into  joj.  They  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  vessel;  but,  before  they  could  succeed  in  it,  they  were 
wa^ied  to  the  shore  by  a  &vourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  ftdl 
of  import  to  them;  as  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  known, 
everything  took  a  joyful  turn.® 

§  178. — Christ  in  the  Synagogue  at  CapemoMm.     (John  vi.) 
(1.)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  the  Multitude  rebuked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
either  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  some  other  day.P  They  were 
surprised,  and,  therefore,  the  more  gratified,  at  his  sudden 
appearance,  siQce  they  had  left  him  on  the  eastern  shore;  and 
their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  they  had  told  of  the 
miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  fuU  of  expectation  that  he 
would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and 
gratify  their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of 
this  find  were,  the  deeper  was  their  disappoiutment,  and  the 
greater  their  rage,  when  he  ojffered  them  something  entirely 
different  from  what  they  sought.  The  miracle  could  produce 
no  fiiith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a  spiritual  mind ;  their 
enthusiasm,  carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass  over  into  oppo- 
sition. A  process  of  sifting  was  to  take  place,  and  the  discourse 
which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered 
at  once  upon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Ye  seek  me, 
not  heccmse  ye  saw  the  miracles,  hut  because  ye  did  eaJt  of  the 
lowves,  amd  were  filled.  Labour  not  for  the  rrveai  which  perisheth, 
hut  for  that  Tneat  which  endwreth  vmto  everlasting  life,  which  the 

seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in  ;  how  will  this  agree  with 
John's  statement  (vi.  21),  **  immedioMy  the  ship  was  at  the  lanil,  whither 
they  went?"  If  they  saw  Jesus,  then,  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the 
western  shore ;  and  what  meaning  could  there  be,  in  that  case,  in  their 
taking  him  into  the  vessel  ?    Of.  Luclce^s  excellent  remarks,  in  he. 

°  Not  a  likely  thought,  if  Jesus  was  walking  on  the  shore;  it  could  have 
been  nothing  strange,  especially  towards  Easter,  when  so  many  were  tra- 
velling towards  Jerusalem,  to  see  a  man  walking  on  the  lakeside  towards 
morning. 

*»  I  follow  John's  account,  as  most  naturally  explaining  itself. 

p  Part  of  what  occurred  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  ;  in 
later  times  there  were  assemblies  in  the  synagogue  on  he  second  and  fifUi 
days  of  the  week  {Winer,  Realworterbuch,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  637). 

U 
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Son  of  Man  tkall  ^ve  wUo  ytju;  for  hmtk  ha£k  Ocd  the  FcAxit 
sealed,^  »Ye  seek  me,  not  beoBkuse  t^  sign  of  my  Divine 
workings  which  ye  8«w,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Bon  of  Qc&d, 
who  alone  can  siqpp]y  your  ephrihwl  wants;  bnt  only  because 
I  have  appeased  your  hodUy  appetite ;  aand  so  yon  look  to  me 
only  for  sendUe  gifts,  whi<^  I  come  not  to  bestow  (i,  t,  soch 
was  the  carnal  hue  of  their  expectations  of  Messiah).  Striye 
not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food,  impartii^  eternal  fif<^ 
which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has  sealed  hiTn  to 
this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation  of  his 
Divine  calling." 

Upon  this,  the  purer-minded  among  them  asked  him,  ''"What 
must  we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Diviue  fovour?" 
They  expected  him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties;  but, 
instead  of  this,  he  led  them  back  to  the  one  work :  ''  BeHeve  on 
Mm  w^iom  Ood  hath  s&nJbr  With  ifiii  feith  everything  is 
given. 

{2.)  A  greater  Sign  demanded. — The  Answer:  '' Ghiiat  the  Bread  of  Iiife." 
Then  others ^  came  out;  either  eye-wibnesses  of  the  miracle^ 
who  faccordiog  to  the  nature  of  the  unspiritual  mind),  stSl 
unsatisfied,  and  seeking  greaiier  signs^  were  liable^  from  thair 
want  of  faith,  to  be  soon  perplexed  even  in  re^gsird  to  what 
they  had  already  experienced;'  or  persona  who  had  only  heard 
of  &e  miracle  from  others,  and  who  had  decided  from  tihe  first 
to  see  for  themselves  before* they  would  believe.  These  de- 
manded of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  new  miraculous  attestation;'  and, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mosea  with  new  powers,  they  asked 
that  he  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven— celestial  manna 
— angels'  food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennial  bliss. 
Clmst  took  the  opportunity  (v.  32-42)  thus  naturally  o£Eb?ed 
to  lead  them  from  tiie  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine^ 
and  declared  himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the 
same  time  seeking  to  awaken  in  th^n  a  desire  for  it.  Bat 
th^  carnal  feelings  were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire;  and, 


4  It  is  part  of  John's  manner  not  to  disUnguish  individuls  or  < 
dosdy  in  nis  narmtkms. 

'  For  the  miracle  m  the  miraele^  the  Supematarel,  as  socdi,  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  the  Sense  lor  the  Supematiu*al.  The  reaction  of  the  fleoaea 
on  the  critical  imderstanding  can  soon  nproot  a  conviction  growing  001^  in 
the  soil  of  the  senses.  One  reasons  away  what  he  thinks  he  has  seen ;  ''it 
could  not  have  happened  so." 

■  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  aceonnts  of  the  Hbo  mstances  in 
which  the  mtdtitade  were  miraculously  fed,  l^t  the  9ec(md  is  £^owed 
^Matt.  ;m.  1)  by  a  demand  made  upon  Christ  lor  a  tignfrom  heaven. 
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sdll  regarding  only  the  earthly  a{^)earaniee,  thej  took  ofknoe 
that  the  ca/rpenter^s  son  should  aay,  ^^Iccrnie  doimi/rom  heoAjenJ* 
He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  them  out  of  their  scruples,  but 
]^  bare  the  scnji/rce  of  themi,  i.  e.  their  dispositions  of  heart 
and  mind;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before  they  could 
recognise  the  Divinity  in  his  himian  manifestation  (v.  43-47). 
^^Mwnnv/r  not  among  yoy/rsdves;  no  mam  can  come  unto  wie, 
except  the  Faiher,  vMch  hath  sent  me,  d/ranjo  Mm^  Seek  wUhm 
you,  not  without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise ;  it  lies  in 
this :  you  ckme  to  me  carnally,  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  need; 
and,  therefore,  have  not  the  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  all 
must  follow  who  wotdd  come  unto  me  aright.  It  is  among  the 
prophecies  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Messianic  age  that 
^^ikey  dhaU  aU  he  taught  of  God  j!""^  and  so,  every  one  that  fol- 
lows the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me.  (The  voice  of  God,  which 
testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them,  will 
be  heard  everyv7here.)  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if 
any  one  could  know  the  Father,  or  be  united  with  him,  except 
through  the  Son;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father, 
knows  him  perfectly,  and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others 
\^'Not  that  a/ny  mam,  hath  seen  Die  Father,  save  he  ufhich  is  of 
God;  he  hath  seen  the  Fa^r^\  This  preventing  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  to  lead  them  to  the  Son,  as 
their  Redeemer :  "jffie  thai  hdieveth  on  me  hath  everlaslmg  Ufe^ 
Again  (v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  "/  am  thai  bread  oj 
life  from  hea/oen^  confirmed  by  the  proof  that  none  could  at- 
tain a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him;  and  describes  himself  as  the  true  mamma, 
from  heaven. 

He  then  ^proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  would  give 
them  a  bread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world;  hence, 
that  the  bread  which  he  wa>s  abomJt  to  give  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  different  from  the  bread  which  he  wOjs;  different,  that 
is^  from  his  whole  self-communication.  ^^And  the  bread  which 
I vnU gi/ve  is  myjlesh"  This  bread  was  to  be  the  self-sacnfioe 
of  his  bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind^  The  life-giving 

*  John  vi.  45*  This  cauaot  be  understood  of  the  gubaequerU  teaching  of 
all  by  the  bestowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  genei^nl  teaching  of 
Christianity  ;  the  thing  in  view  in  the  passage  was,  the  Divine  voioe  in 
men,  preceding  &ith,  to  lead  them  to  Clurist  as  Savionr,  which  was  not  to 
be  restrained  by  any  human  statutes. 

^  Zachimann's  text  omits  the  words  t^v  lyut  ^ottna  in  v.  51,  a  reading 
which  is  supported  by  considerable  authority.  Omitting  these  words,  only 
the  general  idea  (the  c&p^  to  be  devoted  for  the  salvation  of  men)  would 

u2 
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power,  as  svch,  was  his  Diviiie-htiman  existence;  the  life-giving 
power,  m  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice.  The  two  are  in- 
separable; the  latter  being  the  essential  meams  of  realizing  the 
former;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  br^  of  life  for  men.^ 

(3.)  Eating  Christ's  Flesh  and  Drinking  his  Blood. — fiis  own  Explanation 
of  this.     (John  vi.  53,  seq.) 

The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  52) 
into  a  carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  st/refngih- 
ened  them.  ^^  Except  ye  eai  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man^  &c. 
(v.  53-58).  "Except  ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within 
you,  make  it  as  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  tho- 
roughly penetrated  by  the  Divine  principle  of  life,  which 
Chnst  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  himself  realized  in 
it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

To  make  the  sense  of  his  figurative  expressions  perfectly 
clear,  he  changed  the  figure  again  to  the  "bread  fi:om  heaven;" 
flw  Ihe  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  a/nd  I  live  by  the  Father;  so 
he  that  ea^h  me^  even  he  shall  live  by  me.^  This  is  the  bread 
that  came  dovm  from  heawen.  But  most  of  his  disciples  still 
lacked  the  capacity  to  understand  how  his  words  mutually 
explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  outward  and  material 
sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which  were  most 
striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or.  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  comparing  them  with  each 
other  and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions;  a  process  which 
could  not  have  been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who 
were  incapable  of  profound  thought,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  the  figurative^  style  of  Oriental  language,  and  to  Christ's 
peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fastening  only  upon  the  ex- 
pression, "eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,"  in  this 

be  made  prominent  in  the  passage ;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
self-sacrifice  as  the  culminating  point  of  his  life  devoted  to  Grod  and  to  man's 
salvation.  But  the  omission  would  make  the  passage  harsh,  and  unlike 
John's  style  :  the  words  may  have  slipped  out  of  some  of  the  MSS.  from 
their  similarity  to  the  preceding  'hv  iyu)  daxrw. 

^  I  am  well  aware  of  what  Klmg  says  against  Lucke  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1836,  1)  in  regard  to  this  division  of  the  discourse,  but -my  views  remain 
tmaffected.  I  cannot  find  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  Lutheran  Realism,  so 
called. 

*  To  ''eat  him"  and  "to  eat  his  flesh  and  blood"  have  the  same 
meaning. 

*  The  way  in  which  Christ  himself  explains  his  meaning  by  changing 
his  words  is  enough  to  show  how  fer  removed  these  words  are  from  any 
reference  to  a  communication  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
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sense,  they  foimd  it  "  a  hard  saying,  which  they  could  not 
bear"  (v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the 
synagogue,  but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  followers 
during  his  protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in 
heart  and  spirit,  really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples 
The  foreign  elements  had  to  be  separated  from  the  kindred 
ones;  and  the  very  same  impressions  which  served  to  attach 
really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  the  person  of  Christ  were 
now  to  drive  off  others,  who,  though  previously  attracted,  were 
not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to  him 
(v.  61-66). 

When  he  had  left  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among 
persons  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attend- 
ants, he  said,  in  view  of  the  state  of  feeling  above  de^ribed, 
"I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eating  my  fle^;  doth  Ma  offend 
you  ?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the  Soi^  of  Man  will 
ascend  into  heaven  ?  You  will  then  see  me  no  more  with  your 
bodily  eyes;y  but  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  eat  my 
flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will 
be  plaLuly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ 
meant  no  material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but 
one  which  would  have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the 
time  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import 
of  his  life-streaming  words :  *'It  is  tha  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  jyrofiteih  nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak  wrvto  you,  they  a/re 
spirit  cmd  they  are  life.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life;  the 
flesh  is  nothing;  hence  I  could  not  have  meant  a  sensible  eat- 
ing of  my  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  appropriation  of  my  Spirit, 
as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  communicates  itself  through 
my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are  only 
the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth 
from  me  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  understood  only  so 
fer  as  the  Spirit  is  perceived  in  them.*'  But  this  was  precisely 
what  those  who  misimderstood  him  were  deficient  in;  and, 
"  therefore^  said  he,  "/  said  v/nio  you^  that  no  man  can  come 
unto  me,  except  it  toere  given  tmto  him  of  my  Father,  Only  those 
that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility  for  Divine 

y  Tho  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  prefence  from  the  earth,  and  his  exalta- 
tion to  heaven,  are  imited  togeUier  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  only  tiie 
n^ative  side,  the  removal ;  the  eye  of  fiuth,  in  seeing  the  one,  sees  the 
other. 
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tliings,  caD  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  fiuth  in  me.  Ab  I 
said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misim- 
derstanding  and  imbelieE** 

(4.)  SifUng  of  the  Disciples. — ^Peter's  Confessioii. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  [From  that  tma 
many  of  his  disciples  went  hackj  and  walked  no  more  with  Am.] 
As  this  was  the  natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he 
rather  furthered  than  checked  it;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that 
had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts  should  manifest  itself  out- 
wardly. And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy  was  to  test  the 
genidne  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefc»^  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was 
one  among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who 
might  yet,  by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself 
from  the  destruction  that  awaited  him. 

He  said  tb  the  twelve,  "  WiU  ye  also  go  away  ?**  Peter, 
speaking,  as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  testimony  to  their  expe- 
rience in  his  fellowship :  "Lord,  to  whom  can  toe  go  f^  and  oon- 
fb:med  Christ's  words  by  his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths 
he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their  life-giving  fountain:  "Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  lifer  And,  therefore,  he  was  able  to  con- 
fess in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convicti(m  founded  in 
personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  was  Messiah 
(v.  69).  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in 
Peter's  confession.  He  had  chosen  them — drawn  them  to 
himself — ^he  said,  and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an 
enemy.  These  words,  showing  to  Judas  that  his  inmost 
thoughts  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might,  had  he  been  at  all 
open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and  open  his 
heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Failing  this>  they 
coidd  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 

CHAPTER  X 

JESUS  IN  NORTH  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAT  TO  CXSABBA  PHIIim 
§  179.^JZ0(M(mt/or  ihi  Jtmnney, 
We  have  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportanitf 
for  private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  hear  the 
report  of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
the  stormy  times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  secure  this  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberia%  ha 
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detennined  to  go  to  some  distance  from  that  region  of  cotmtiy, 
a  purpose  -^lich  other  drcumstances  soon  hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  Ckdiiee,  hearing  of  the 
feme  of  Jesus,  became  personallj  desLrons  to  see  him.  This 
wiak  was  probably  dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire 
to  test  Christ's  power  to  work  ndraxjlesj'  certainly  it  arose 
fironi  no  sense  of  spiritual  need.  As  such  a  meeting  could  lead 
to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired  to  avoid  it.  This 
formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  himself  into 
North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Fa/neas,  or  Cesarea 
Philippi,  the  domam  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.*  The  first  stage 
of  the  journey  took  him  to  Bethsaida  JuHas,  on  the  west  side 
o£  the  Sea  of  Genesareth. 

§  180. — Cure  of  the  BJmd  Man  at  Bethsaida. — Peter^s  Second  Confession, — 
liie  Power  of  the  Keys.    (Mark  viii. ;  Matt,  xvi.) 

At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took 
him  out  of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice;  and  then  per- 
formed on  him  the  cure  whose  successive  steps  are  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mark.  He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time 
being  to  tell  of  what  had  been  done,  as  notoriety  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  mentioned.** 

Wh^i  lef^  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them 
about  their  travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  pre- 
valent in  regard  to  himself.  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different 
fbrm^  the  confession  which  he  had  before  made  on  a  similar 
occasion.^  In  contrast  with  those  who  saw  in  Jesus  only  a 
Prophet,  he  said,  "Thou  art  the  Messiah;"  certainly  implying 
more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ;  although 
he  must  have^eft  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite  thought 
when  he  added,  ^^  the  Son  of  the  Iwvng  God!* 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance 
to  the  same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward 

'  C£Liike  TTJii.  8.  In  view  of  the  character  of  Herod,  there  is  more 
intenial  probability  in  Luke  ix.  7>  than  Matt.  xiv.  1,  2. 

•  We  infer  the  direction  which  Christ  took  with  his  disciples  from  com- 
paring Matt.  XV.  21 ;  xvi.  13 ;  Mark  vii.  24 ;  viii.  27 ;  Luke  ix.  10-18. 

^  This  suits  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

<  In  all  the  Go^els  this  event  ia  doseljr  connected  with  the  miraculous 
feeding,  which  confirms  our  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  £M;t8. 
True,  it  ia  j)o«t5fe  that  Peter's  confession,  as  recorded  bv  John,  is  the  same 
as  that  record^  by  Matthew,  and  nothing  essenticd  would  be  lost  if  it  were 
80.  But  we  ma^  certainly  suppose  that,  at  so  critical  a  period,  Chriat 
oould  have  questioned  his  disciples  thus  closely  on  two  different  occasions 
In  regard  to  their  personal  convictions,  which  were  soon  to  undergo  m 
•evere  a  triaL 
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experience ;  in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  tliose  whose 
hearts  were  wholly  estranged  from  Chnst;  and  in  the  second, 
to  those  who  had  obtained  only  an  inferior  intuition  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  therefore,  thought  him  worthy 
of  the  following  high  praise :  ^^  Blessed  art  thcni,  for  flesh  and 
blood  haih  not  revealed  it  vmJto  thee,  hut  my  Father  vMch  is  in 
hewoenr  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human  teach- 
ing, no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority;  but  of  an 
inward  revelation  from  GrOD,  whose  drawing  he  had  always 
followed — a  Divine  fact,  which  comes  not  to  men  from  with- 
out ;  which  no  education  or  science,  how  lofty  soever,  can  either 
make  or  stand  in  stead  o£^ 

In  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in 
regard  to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  forms  the  unchange- 
able and  immoveable  basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  €rO0, 
Christ  called  him  by  the  name  which  at  an  early  period,  with 
prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied  to  him  (John  L  42),  the  man 
of  rock,  on  whom  he  declared  that  he  would  build  his  Church, 
that  should  triimiph  over  all  the  powers  of  death,®  and  stand 
to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  a  person,  but  as  a 
faithful  organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  vdtness. 
Christ  might  have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a 
moment,  and  in  such  a  sense,  had  made  the  same  Qonfession; 
although  Peter's  uttering  it  in  the  name  of  aU  the  twelve  ac- 
corded with  his  peculiar  ')(api(rfjia,  which  conditioned  the  post 
that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  "  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread 
abroad  among  men  by  the  community  founded  by  him;  inas- 
much as  men  were  to  gain  admittance  into  that  kingdom  by 
appropriating  the  truth  to  which  he  had  first  testified,  and 
which  he  was  afterward  to  proclaim.  This  was  to  be  the  key 
by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men.  And 
with  it  was  intrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "to  bind 
and  loose"  for  heaven;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  for- 

*  Cf.  p.  147. 

•  The  "  Gates  of  Hades;*  in  Matt.  xvi.  18  (cf.  Isa.  xxxviii.  10  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  55),  designate  rather  the  kingdom  of  death  than  of  Satan.  In  this 
view  the  passage  means,  that  "  the  Church  should  stand  for  ever,  and  that 
its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life,  should  fear  death  no  more"— of 
course  implying,  however,  that  she  shoidd  be  victorious  over  aU  hostile 
powers. 
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giveness  of  sms  to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel 
he  was  to  proclaim,  and  the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such 
as  received  the  offered  grace  had  necessanly  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  rejected  it.^ 

§  181. — The  Disciples  prohibited  to  reveal  Chrigt's  Messicmic  Dignity, — Tlie 
Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.     (Matt.  xvi.  20-28  ;  Mark  viii.  30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  th6  Apostles  in  their  confession  of 
hiB  Messianic  dignity.  But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  minds  were  still  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and 
expectations  of  a  visible  kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ; 
and  he  therefore  gradually  taught  them  that  it  was  by  Ms  own 
suff&rmga  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  established. 
\Then  chan'ged  he  his  disciples  tJtat  they  shovld  teU  no  mom  that 
he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  From  that  time  he  begem  to  show  to 
his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  rrwmy 
things,  ^^c.] 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent 
them  from  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they 
then  entertained,  and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  un- 
dertakings, and  the  like,  in  opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ. 
The  words  that  immediately  foUow  the  prohibition  confirm 
this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declarations  that  sufferings  lay 
before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opinions  and 
wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.  "  Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord^  said  Peter;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by 
love,  but  a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifes- 
tation of  Christ's  person,  than  to  its  higher  one;  a  love  in 
which  natural  and  human  feelings  were  not  as  yet  made  suffi- 
ciently subordinate  to  God  and  his  kingdom.  And  as  the 
Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly,  when  he  tes- 
tified to  that  which  had  ru>t  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesh  and 
blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven;  so  now  he  reproved  him 
as  severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  de- 
based by  flesh  and  blood.  Human  considerations  were  more 
to  him  than  the  cause  of  God;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them, 
as  fcjjp  as  in  him  lay,  to  prevent  Christ  from  ofiering  the  sacri- 

'  This  view  of  the  "binding  and  loosing"  power  is  sustained  by  John 
XX.  23.  The  same  thing  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Matt.  x.  13  ; 
2  C5or.  ii.  15,  16.  The  <fifference  between  the  figure  of  "the  keys'^  and 
that  of  "  binding  and  loosing"  need  cause  no  difficulty ;  they  refer  to  dif^ 
ferent  conceptions  ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  exclusion  fi"om,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  the  latter,  to  the  means  of  reception  and  exclusion, 
viz.  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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fice  whicli  his  Divine  calling  demanded  ;S  and  his  dispositioii 
was  rebuked  with  hbly  indignation.^ 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson 
directly  opposed  to  Peter's  weak  nnwilKngness  to  sacrifice 
everyihing  to  the  oat  holy  interest.  He  impressed  npon  them 
a  truth  preeminently  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  call- 
ing, viz.  that  none  but  those  who  were  prepared  fear  every 
species  of  self-denial^  could  become  his  disciples,  and  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was  about  to  lay. 
Finally,  he  announced  to  them  that  many  among  them  would 
live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  an  its  foes.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  aMe 
fully  to  comprehend  this;  only  at  a  later  period,  \fj  the  illu- 
mioation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  di  events,  the 
best  commentary  on  prqphecy,  were  they  to  be  brought  ocan- 
pletely  to  understand  it. 

§  182. — ^ifoni^tont  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Prudence  in  their 
Ministry. — (1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  ffarmlessness  of  Doffes. 
(Matt  X.  16.)— (2.)  The  ParabU  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  (I^e  zvi 
1-18.) — (3.)  **Make  to  yoursehes  Friends  <)fthe  Mcmmon  of  Unrig&teoms- 
ness,**  &o, 

(1.) 
To  this  period,  in  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples 
in  regard  to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions 
for  iieir  future  and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong 
many  advices  of  the  same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in 
the  Gospels.  We,  therefore,  join  together  several  sayings  of 
this  kind  here;  if  not  chronologically,  at  least  according  to  the 
substantial  connexion. 

t  The  alternations  in  Peter's  fedings,  and  his  consequent  desert  of  praiae 
or  blame  from  the  Master,  within  so  ^ort  a  time,  are  so  easUj  ezpbbined 
from  the  stand-point  which  he  then  oocapied,  that  I  cannot  find  anything 
strange  in  Christ's  ex|)Tening  himself  thus  oppositely  to  him,  as  Sehieier- 
macher  does  (Werke,  li.  107).  And,  therefore,  I  see  no  interml  gro^md 
for  believing  that  the  passage  la  not  properly  connected  with  tiie  narratife 
here. 

*>  This  helps  to  fix  the  right  point  of  view  for  understanding  Christ's  pro- 
tons dedaraiion  and  promise  to  Peter ;  and  the  two  addresses  to  him, 
taken  together,  attest  tlie  fid^ty  of  the  narrative  as  uncoimpted  by  a  later 
ecclesiastical  interest. 

>  It  was  naturally  necessary  for  Christ  to  imjnreas  this  truth  freq^MS^ 
upon  the  disciples;  Matt.  xvi.  24 ;  Mark  viii.  34,  35  ;  Luke  ix.  23,  24; 
and,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  similar  passages,  e.  g.  Matt.  x.  38  ;  John 
xiL  25,  26,  proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  the  discourses  ihcM 
recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his  sayings  to  this  effect  on  OM 
occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  uttered  on  another  to  tiie 
same  tenor^ 
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As  he  sent  the  disciples  forth  like  d^enoeless  sheep  among 
wolves,  he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they 
nmst  pass,  to  combine  childlike  innocence  aikl  parity  of  heart, 
symbdlized  by  the  harmless  dove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity, 
whose  symbol  was  the  serpentJ  They  were,  indeed,  to  labour 
as  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  be  furnished  with 
Divine  powers  for  their  ministry;  but  he  did  not  wish  them, 
on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to 
ap^y  that  wisdom  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  pru- 
dently. No  such  rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected 
his  kingdom  soon  to  be  established  by  a  sudden  interference  of 
Omnipotence;  it  was  prescribed  in  view  erf  a  gradual  develop- 
ment by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  the  general  course  of 
nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of 
Qoi>  might  (he  taught)  easily  begrale  them  from  purity  and 
simplicity  of  heart.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpwat  was,  therefore, 
Hmked  by  the  innocence  ci  the  dfl^re;  their  prudence  was  to 
be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to  tise  none  but  pure  and 
truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  holy  objects  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  wisdom  with 
innooence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  discipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  imder- 
standing,  and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diver- 
fflfied  relations  of  life;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  thAtpturity 
shoBld  inspire  their  wisdom.  Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings 
into  their  higher  unity  things  which  elsewhere  oppose  and 
contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steuxmi  iUus(a*ates  this  comHna- 
tion  of  simplicity  with  prtulence,^  We  find  the  main  point  of 
e(Hnparison  not,  as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of 
earthly  possessions,  but  in  the  words  emphasized  by  Christ 
himself :  "The  children  of  this  toorld  are  wiser  in  their  generc^ 

i  Paul,  who  firequently  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  does  so  several  times 
to  this  one.  Bom.  xvi.  19 ;  1  dor.  ziy.  20.  I  place  the  passage  in  this 
connexion  as  better  adapted  to  it  than  to  the  first  Apostoucal  missionary 
journey. 

k  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  parable,  according  to  Luke  xvi.  1,  ^vaa 
addressed  to  the  diachlea,  even  thoudbi  we  apply  the  word  to  the  larger 
curcb  of  disdples,  and  not  speoificaUy  to  the  Apostles.  We  need  not 
suppose,  from  t.  14,  that  it  was  directed  a^^ainst  the  avarice  of  the 
Pharisees. 
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iion  them  the  children  of  light''  (v.  8).  The  childreii  of  the 
world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  children  of  light,  often 
succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  £ail  of  ends  connected 
with  the  Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  the  means.  That  wisdom,  therefore,  which  charac- 
terizes the  children  of  the  world  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
children  of  light.  This  is  the  mcmi  thought;  the  proper  use 
of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  everything  to  the  longdom  of 
GrOD,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  spe<^  feature  in  it  which  forms  a 
stumbling-block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to 
this  thought,  and  necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  that  impelled  him,  but  to  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  everything  which  could  serve  as  a  means  to 
his  ends.  As  the  children  of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their 
selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever-watchfiil  prudence,  seize  upon  all 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the  children  of  light 
are  to'  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations  of  life  to 
the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  everything  into  their  service 
in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the 
singleness  of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  re- 
quires with  that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly 
things  to  its  holy  purposes.  Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  God's 
kingdom  be  the  rulmg  power  of  one's  life,  and  all  the  manifold 
interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate  thereto;  if  the  holy  (kd- 
sum  be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it  will  bring  forth, 
as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and  moral  pre- 
sence of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence  with 
a  single,  steadl^t  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in 
the  conduct  of  the  unJT:y3t  steward.  A  bad  man  was  necessarily 
chosen  for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much 
the  children  of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  GrOD,  if  they 
would,  in  this  respect,  imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  applica- 
tion of  this  prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  We  must 
take  care,  in  interpreting  the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  pa/rahle  itself.  As  the  imjust  steward  secures  the 
fevour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a 
home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken  away ;  so  the  children 
of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions,  are  to  make 
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for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everlasting 
mansions  when  they  are  called  away  ftom  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as 
none  can  ''receive  into  everlasting  habitations'*  imless  they 
themselves  dwell  there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Christ's  general  teaching  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that 
pious  soxds  in  heaven  would  have  the  power  to  receive  those 
who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a  share  of  their 
blessedness;  or  that  the  merely  outward  act  of  alms-giving  to 
the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  joy.  The 
persons  addressed  are  presupposed  as  already  "children  of 
light;"  and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings 
in  outward  acts.  The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself 
such,  in  the  use  of  ewiihly  goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fellow- 
Christians.  "  Fit  yourselves,  by  your  labours  of  love,  to  be- 
come fellow-inmates  of  the  heavenly  mansions  with  those 
whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during  their  earthly 
wayfering."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the  parable; 
there  the  debtors  of  the  rich  man  were  made  Mends  by  the 
unjust  steward  to  secure  a  home  on  earth;  here  the  pious  poor 
are  made  Mends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion 
in  heaven. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  application  of  the  parable  certain 
directions  for  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  God.  He 
designates  worldly  goods  fiafijAiDvaq  rfJQ  a^iKiaCf  &^iKog  fiafifnavaQ', 
because  they  are  usually  unjustly  obtained^  and  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  devil,  who  is,  and  wiU  be,  the  ruler  of  this 
world  (and  thus  called  KOG^oKparup)  until  the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  evil  mammon  is  contrasted 
with  the  true  riches,  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by  the 
children  of  light.1  The  wealth  of  th^  world  belongs  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil;  it 
is  am/oiher  ma/rCa,  and  not  the  Christian's  own;  while  he  dwells 
in  a  world  of  strangers,  he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which 
the  worldling  is  totally  ignorant.™ 

^  The  antithesis  of  ddiKov  and  akriOivSvf  in  y.  11,  might  lead  ns  to 
interpret  the  first  as  "  what  is,  in  itself,  not  good  ;"  but  &e  phrase  fiau- 
fiittvag  TTJg  ddiKiag,  and  the  implied  allusion  to  ike  parable,  favour  the 
sense  given  in  the  text. 

">  Here  is  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  Ebionitish  idea  of 
worldly  goods  and  the  true  Christian  view.  According  to  the  first,  Satan 
is  Lord  and  Master  of  this  world  in  a  physical  sense ;  and  the  possession 
of  property,  beyond  the  bare  necessaries,  is  considered  as  sinful  in  itself,  aa 
sharing  in  a  domain  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  servants  of 
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The  cnmmuary,  l^ien,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  paamble  hf 
Christ,  and  iUostrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13) :  "Be 
faithM  in  mana,ging  your  eaitklj  property,  that  you  may  be 
foimd  worthy  to  he  intrusted  with  the  higher  lidies.  *fie  iksi 
is  ^EiithM  in  the  least,  is  Mthful  also  hi  much;'  the  fid^tj 
which  is  proved  hy  the  right  vee  of  wealih  may  be  iarusted 
with  the  riches  of  the  kii^om.  The  latter  mil  be  granted 
in  proportion  to  the  former.  ^  But  he  that  is  najioj^  in  the 
least,  will  be  unjust  also  in  mudiL'  Who  will  trust  you  wi^ 
the  true  ridies,  if  you  misapply  the  uni^bteous  mammon  f 
*  And  if  ye  have  not  been  ^utMil  in  tbat  whieh  is  cmot&eui^s, 
who  shall  give  you  that  which  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give 
you  that  whidbi  properly  bdiCHLgs  to  your  higher  natuie^  if  yoa 
mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but  onfy  intrusted  to 
your 

The  concluding  thought  is:  ^No  servant  can  serve  two 
masters  at  once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  seofie,  being 
wlu^y  dependent  upon  the  masAet,  and,  in  Hanct,  his  lutot- 
mentj  so  no  man  can  have  two  masters  spiritual;  tiieone 
only  who  rules  the  whole  life  is  the  master."  No  man*8  life 
can  depend,  at  the  sftme  time,  npon  both  €k»>  and  Mammoa. 
To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  serve  God  as 
Master,  these  things  are  inoompatiUa  The  true  child  of  God 
applies  his  earthly  wealth  to  his  service,  and  th»*^  proves 
himsdf  a  faithful  servant;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  iav  itmi^, 
but  only  in  its  bearii^  upon  ti^e  kingdom  c^  God — the  hi^^hest 
good. 

It  is  dear  that  this  passage  (placed  ont  of  its  connexion  in 
Matt.  vL  24)  stands  properly  h^e,  dosely  joined  to  the  parable; 
and,  indeed,  requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  pro- 
per light.  The  principal  scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  to  show  the  connexion  betwe^i  wiidom  and  a  steadfecst  aim 
of  life;  and  the  passage  in  question  (v.  13)  contains  p^ecia^ 

Satan.  According  to  the  latter^  earthly  goods  are  not  the  true  richefl^ 
which  the  Christian  alone  can  possess,  and  abaSi  possess  lor  ever,  in  greater 
and  greater  fulness ;  they  belong  to  Satan  in  the  same  sense  as  the  whok 
world  belongs  to  him.  £nt  as  the  woild,  from  a  kingdtnn  of  Sat&n,  ia  to 
become  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  worldly  goods  are  to  be  employed  by  tiie 
children  of  li^t  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the 
parable)  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
remaiked  that  Christ,  instead  of  {vesenting  ihe  prMMtiple  in  its  abstract 
generality,  applied  it  tpedficaUy  to  acts  of  b^ievY^euce ;  ihe  disoipjes  at 
that  penod,  had  no  opportuniiy  of  employing  their  property  to  furtW  the 
other  objects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  have  been  abundantly  fiir- 
niahed  in  the  later  course  of  its  development.    C£  De  WeUe,  Matt.  zix.  21. 
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the  fame  thoaglit;  as  it  teaches  tliatire  os&not  rightly  use 
oor  earthly  goods  tmlesB  we  make  our  choice  decidedly  between 
CrOD  and  the  world,  and  then,  with  nndivided  aim,  reier  all 
things  to  the  one  Mac^r  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  onr 
whcde  life. 

Tbaa  the  payable  illustrates  the  precept,  *^Be  vdm  cu  serperOs, 
<md  ka/nnien  as  domes^  It  exhibits  ti^e  unjust  steward  as  a 
model  of  serpent  wisdom,  which,  imifcaited  by  Christians,  be- 
comes the  wisdom  of  innocence.  The  ccmduding  wonk  of 
Christ)  above  ei^lained  (v.  13),  teach  tiiat  t^  irrva  simplicity, 
i,  e,  singlene^  of  aim,  generates  that  controlling  pres^ice  of 
mind  whidi  is  the  diement  of  wisdom.  What,  at  a  later  period, 
was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostc^ieal  wisdom  but  this, 
that  his  heart  was  not  divided  between  €r<H>  and  the  world ; 
^lat  he  had  tet  one  ahh,  and  served  but  one  ADstft^  ) 

§  183. — Caution  agaimt  Imprvdewt  Zeal  in  Preachii^  the  Oo9pel. 

Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  reoommeaotded  to  the  Apostles,  is 
the  imie  of  preaching  the  troth,  given  in  Matt,  vii  6,  Give  not 
^koAwhUokis  hdyvmio  ike  dogs,  ne^tker east  ye  y&wrpmdsh^ore 
mome^  lest  they  treunple  tkem  wnder  iheM-foet,  mid  turn  Offom  cmd 
rend  yoti.  '^  Yalual^  as  pearls  are  to  men,  they  wcmld  only 
enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample  them,  and  rush  upon 
lam  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  IJnder  this  vivid 
illustratkm,  Christ  eii^ined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  o£  the  kingdom  to  minds  car- 
nally unfit  for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  epintual  need; 
the  holy  pearls  would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To 
meet  them  cm  their  own  ground,  and  yet  offer  them  nothing 
to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  would  only  rouse  their  evil  pas- 
fid<ms,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  The  witness 
fi>r  the  tri^  micst  zkeeds  be  zealous  and  courageous,  but  he 
need  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscsreet. 

The  Apostles,  then,  were  cautioned  against  the  error  into 
which  some  later  missionaries  have  fallen,  of  offering  the  Gos- 
pd,  under  the  impulse  of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regard  to 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  place.  Still,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed "diat  they  were  not  to  preach  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  "Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  some,  while 
ifc  pricked  others  to  the  heart;  the  Word  was  destiued,  of  ne- 
cessity, to  sift  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  it. 
Nor  was  the  caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself  when  he  re- 
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fused  to  allow  the  rage  of  camal  and  sarrow-miiided  hearers 
to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his  truths  boldly,  and  without 
regard  to  consequences,  revealing  a  spiritual  power  that  defied 
all  opposition ;  or  when  he  puni^ed  their  obduracy  by  ceasing 
to  condescend  to  their  wealmess  and  prejudice,  and  by  offering 
the  truth  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outHnes,  even  although  it 
excited  the  wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 

The  apophthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  liiras  in  itself 
a  judgment  and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  applici^ 
tion  of  such  sayings  depended  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  uttered;  to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  sufiident 
to  have  their  letter  only,  but  also  the  life-giving  Spirit  which 
originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  widespread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
following  saying:  "yiyeade  Tpaire^jTat  ZoKifwi :  heeomt  approved 
money-cJifCmgers.^  This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's 
figurative  manner  of  speech;  and  the  external  and  internal 
evidence  is  in  &kvour  of  its  genuineness.'^  If  this  expression 
be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  TalentSy  its  sense  could 
be  given  thus:  "Be  like  acute  monet/-cha/nger8 ;  cuidmg  ckdh/  to 
the  capital  intrusted  to  you.**  But  the  principal  figure  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person 
who  puts  money  at  interest  with  him;  and,  besides,  the  money- 
changers did  not  gain  money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with 
their  own.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  an  interpretation 
more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the  broker.  Eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  which  perhaps  first  received  these  words  of 
Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the 
money-changer  to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin. 
So  Christ  might  have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  manifold  ap- 
plication in  the  labours  of  the  Apostles;  to  imply  a  carefrd 
circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  appa- 
rent, the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure  from  the 
alloyed;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly. 

»  See  Fabridi,  Cod.  Apocryph.  N.  T,  i  330 ;  iii.  524.  We  find  this 
saying  in  apocryphal  writings,  hoth  heretical  aftd  Catholic ;  and  many 
imitations  of  it  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of 
the  first  century,  which  could  not  have  happened  at  that  time,  had  it  not 
been  uttered  by  CJhrist  or  one  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  (whose  writings  con- 
tained many  allusions  to  Christ's  words,  and  sentiments  taking  their  hue 
from  them)  perhaps  had  this  saying  in  mind  in  1  Thess.  v.  21,  as  baa  beem 
supposed  by  Hdvad,  with  whose  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  agree. — (Stiad, 
u.  KrU.  1836,  I.) 
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§  184. — The  Byro-PhosnicUm  Woman.     (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  21.) — 
(1.)  ffer  Prayer.— (2.)  ffer  Jiepulse.—{B.)  Her  Faith.--{L)  The  Rerult, 

a.) 

Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee, 
reached  a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But 
the  feme  of  his  miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.  A  heathen 
woman  of  the  neighbourhood  (a  Canaanite  or  Phoenician), 
whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac,  hastened  to  seek  help  from 
the  Saviour.  As  he  went  out  with  the  disciples,  she  ran  and 
cried  to  him,  "jffove  mercy  on  me,  0  Lordl  thou  Son  of  David; 
my  dcmghter  is  grievoudy  vexed  with  a  devils 

.(2.) 

^^But  he  cmswered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  lut  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  ike  house  oflsrad,  .,».Itis  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  cmd  to  cast  it  to  dogs.''  Taking  this  reply  oZotz^, 
apart  from  the  circumstances  under  which  Christ  uttered  it, 
it  appears  mysterious  indeed,  that  he  should  so  emphatically 
restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  he  should  speak  of  the 
heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  repel  the  prayer  of 
the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  we  may  not 
be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difficulties  to  a  great 
extent  by  considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.® 

"We  have  before  said,  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent 
■with 'his  purpose  of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This 
restriction  referred  to  his  personal  agency,  which  in  fiswjt  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  people;  not,  however  (as  he  himself  said), 
but  that  he  had  "  other  sheep  not  belonging  to  this  fold,"  which 
were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  same  fold,  and  under 
the  same  sbepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afibrded  his  per- 
soTial  assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore, 
seek  the  reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  wished,  at  that  juncture, 
to  remain  hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  public  labours  (Mark 
vii.  24).     In  the  previous  cases  in  which  he  had  assisted  indi- 

•  The  attempt  to  remove  these  diflRculties  by  the  theory  that  Christ 
altered  his  'pUm  at  different  periods  camiot  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  this  case,  as  related  by  Mark  as  well  as 
Matthew  ;  for  these  circimistances  (the  journey  into  North  Galilee,  &c.) 
prove  that  this  case  must  be  placed  chronologically  after  other  cases  in 
which  Christ  had  assisted  individual  heathens. 

X 
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vidual  pagans,  no  furtlier  consequences  were  likely  to  follow; 
hut  Ids  agency  in  thu  case  was  likely  to  draw  multitudes 
around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry  among  the  heathen,  in 
opposition  to  his  general  plan.  His  action,  therefore,  was 
directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman;  the  latter  he 
wished  to  relieve  after  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured 
out  her  whole  heart  before  him ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded 
an  example  of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and 
teach  the  Apostles  that  the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him, 
and  share^  through  th«ir  faith,  in  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was  Christ's  intention  from 
the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fervent  prayer  and 
b^eving  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send  her 
away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  beings 
he  was  differently  determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hard  as  the  words  ^*one  <yughi  not  to  coii  tha 
chUdrerCs  bread  to  the  dogs'*  may  sound  to  tfa,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  a  figurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more 
than  that  the  mercies  destined  for  the  Theoi^ratic  people  could 
not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  people  at  that  time  £ax  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  by  no  means  excluding  the  expectation 
that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  as  that  (M  should  be- 
come "  children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  th^ 
w^re,  came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  prayer  with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering 
into  the  words  of  Christ,  aud  acknowledging  their  truth.  *'  Yes, 
Lord;  yet  the  dogs  eat  qf  the  crumbs  which  faU  from  Uiekr  ma^ 
ter's  tabUr 

ISTow,  if  this  total  abasem^it  b^ore  a  wan  of  another  nation 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for 
the  sake  of  a  bodily  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed; 
nor  could  Christ  have  praised  it,  and  granted  the  favour  so 
earnestly  yet  basely  sought.  But  it  was  not  of  such  a  charac- 
t^;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy  of  the  kingdom, 
of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense  of  infe- 
riority to  the  Theocratic  nation;  she  humbled  herself  not 
before  a  rwim,  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conceptioa 
she  had  of  his  person)  Ood  revealed  hviMdfto  hor  heart;  it  waa 
to  a  Divine  power,  not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  sob- 
mission.     Tt  is  precisely  this  sense  of  unworthiness  and  uncon- 
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ditional  Bubinission  to  God,  when  revealed  in  liis  omnipotence 
and  mercy;  it  ia  precisely  Faith,  in  this  peculiarly  Christum 
sense,  which  is  made,  thron^out  the  "New  Testament,  the 
condition  c^  all  iaaaQLifesta;iions  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  act 
of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  own  saying,  '^He  that  hum- 
Ueih  hkmadf  skaJU  he  exalted;'*  he  answered  the  wcmian,  com- 
meiiding  her  as  he  would  not  commend  the  Jews,  "  0  toomcm, 
great  is  th^  faith;  be  it  %mto  thee  even  as  thou  wUtr  He  set  up 
the  bdieying  womain  as  a  pattern  of  thai  faith  which  was  to 
become^  among  the  pagans,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 

GrOD. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  imder  the  most  varied  circumstances, 
did  Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of 
humble,  self-daiying  devotion  to  God  and  submission  to  his 
revelation  in  Christ;  this  spirit,  so  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
the  pride  of  natural  Beason,  which,  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  was  made  by  Christ  the 
essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom.  Idle, 
indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  all  attempts  to  noake 
Christianity,  in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  make 
Christian  ethics  a  morality  of  reason. 

The  transaction  affords  another  lesson  also.  The  Christian 
may  comfort  himself  under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest 
struggles — nay,  even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers  appear  to 
be  unheard  and  imanswered — ^with  the  consolmg  belief  that 
behind  the  veil  of  harshness  the  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 

[Behind  the  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  .&ea] 

§  185.— 5%tf  3S'<Ki;^figvmtkm  of  Christ.    (Lnke  ix.  29-36.) 
Six  daysP  after  the  conversation  in  whidi  Christ  first  im- 
folded  to  the  Apostles  the  sojSerings  and  the  &*te  that  awaited 
him,  hs  took  Peter ^  Jamea,  amd  John,  up  into  a  movmiai/n  apa/rtf 
cmd  toas  t/ran^gmred  before  them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  be  considered  either  (1)  as  an  ob- 
jective fact,  a  real  commtmication  with  the  world  6f  spirits; 
or  (2)  as  a  subjective  psychological  phenomenon.  The  account 
of  Luke  bears  indubitable  marks  of  originality  and  historical 
truth;  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a 

P  Luke  says  eight  days,  Matthew  tixy  involTing  no  disorepanoj,  now- 
ever,  for  it  is  easy  to  show  that  they  employed  different  modes  of  compu- 
tation. Statements  of  time  thus  agreeing  in  fitct,  bat  differing  in  fomau  an 
among  the  surest  signs  of  veracity  m  historical  narratiyes. 
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mythical  narrative  are  absurd.  But  it  certamly  appears  to 
favour  the  second  view  above  stated  rather  than  the  first. 

K  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is 
intended  to  relate  an  objective  &ct,  it  affords  us  a  partial  ex- 
hibition of  the  intercourse  of  Christ  Aiwwe^with  the  worid  of 
spirits.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  merely  for  the 
Apostles  to  witness;  for,  dining  its  progress,  they  were  ^^  heavy 
tmth  sleep**  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  apprehend  it,  or  to  transmit 
an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  feet.  We  cannot,  however,  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  some  unknown 
object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Once  admitting  the 
event  as  such,  all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be,  to  con- 
fess our  ignorance,  instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary 
hypotheses  and  speculative  dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given 
in  Luke,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative : 
Jesus  retired  in  the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples^ 
apart,  into  a  mountain,<i  to  pray  in  their  presence.  We  may 
readily  imagine  that  his  prayer  referred  to  the  subjects  on 
which  he  had  spoken  so  largely  with  the  disciples  on  the  pre- 
ceding days,  viz.  the  coming  development  of  h^  kingdom,  and 
the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its  behal£ 
They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer;  his  countenance 
beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and 
transfigured  with  celestial  light.  At  last,  worn  out  with 
fetigue,  they  feU  asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's 
prayer,  and  of  their  conversation  with  him,  were  reflected  in  a 
vision'  thus :  Beside  Him,  who  was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Mias  in  celestial  splendour;  for 
the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  was  reflected  back 
upon  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  that  awaited 
him  at  Jerusalem.  Li  the  mean  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition,"  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep 
impressidii  which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old 
ideas,  showing  itself  thus  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness. 

^  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  Mount  ffenrum,  or  the  mountain 
from  which  Cesarea  Philippi  took  the  name  Pcmeas.  The  old  tradition, 
which  makes  Momit  Tcibor  the  site  of  the  transfiguration,  cannot  be  relied 
on.  »  CI  Matt.  xvii.  9.  •  C£  Luke  ix.  83,  last  dausa 
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Still  the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  phenomena^  if  simply 
psychological,  should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles 
precisely  in  the  same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable, 
that*the  account  came  from  the  lips  of  Peter,  who  is  the  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  narrative.* 

The  disciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon. 
The  turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure 
of  events,  withdrew  their  attention  from  it  untH  after  the  re- 
surrection, when,  as  the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse 
with  Christ  were  brought  to  mind,  this  transfiguration  was 
vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  proper  connexion  in  the 
epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  Saviour.^  ' 

§  186.— ^ww  a  Fortrwmer  of  Messiah,     (Matt.  rvii.  10-13.) 
The  relations  of  Elias  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  from  the  portions 
of  one  of  their  conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved 
to  us.^ 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt,  xvi  21],  he  was  at  this  period  im- 
folding  to  his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusa- 
lem as  Messiah,  and  his  impending  fete.  They  presented  to 
him  in  connexion  with  this,  as  a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  the 
prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the  very  one  which  they 
arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — ^that  JSlias  must  first 

•  '  We  have  seyeral  times  remarked  that  too  mnch  importance  is  not  to 
be  attached  to  the  omission  of  any  event  by  John  that  is  recorded  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  Still  his  silence  in  regard  to  the  transfiguration  is  re- 
markable, seeing  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and  that  the  event  itself, 
if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  grandeur  of  Christ  in 
a  very  high  degree.  Two  reasons  may  be  supposed  for  this  :  (1.)  That  he 
did  not  deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to 
give  a  distinct  representation  of  it ;  or,  (2.)  That  he  did  jiot  view  it  as  an 
objective  reality,  and,  therefore,  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  it. 
Dr.  Sckneckethburger  (Beitragen  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament) 
thinks  that  John  omitted  the  transfiguration  because  of  the  Gnostics  and 
Bocetics,  who  might  have  used  it  to  support  their  views  of  the  person  of 
Christ ;  but  to  us  it  appears  that  this  would  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a 
reason  why  he  shoxdd  mention  it,  to  guard,  by  a  full  and  clear  statement, 
against  misinterpretation  on  that  side. 

"  Luke  ix.  36,  is  most  simple :  they  kept  it  dose,  and  told  no  man  in 
those  days  amy  of  those  things  which  they  had  seen.  The  statement  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  that  Christ  forbade  it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in 
accordance  more  with  the  view  that  the  event  was  purely  objective. 

'  We  think  we  are  justified  in  considering  Matt.  xvii.  10-13,  as  one  of 
these ;  the  ovv  with  which  the  question  commences  shows  that  it  has  a 
connexion  elsewhere. 
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appeouTf  to  introduce  the  Messiali  among  the  Theocratic  people. 
He  answered,  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  l^at  IHiaa 
most  first  come,  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Messiah ;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal 
sense  which  they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  iSias  were  to  ap- 
pear in  person.  Eliaa,  he  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented 
by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  ^^is  come  dheady,  cmd  they  htmjolwm,  nat^ 
hU  have  dtme  vMo  him,  whtOsoever  they  Usted,^  Likewise,  €dao, 
ahaU  the  Son  of  Man  mffer  o/them,^  The  same  selfish  spirit, 
the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered  them  finofm 
seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so  tixraHe- 
some  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  frcmi  recognizing  Messialt 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had 
done  the  Baptist. 

§  187. — Christ  cwrea  a  Demomacal  Youth  ofiar  ikt  Pisciplea  had  attempted 
it  in  ffain,  (Mark  ix.  14  ;  Matt.  xvii.  11 ;  Luke  ix.  87.) — JIc  reprove* 
ihe  UrMieving  MttUittide, 

On  descending  from  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  persons,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed.  A 
man  in  great  ^stress  on  account  of  a  deeply-afflicted  son^  had 
gone  thither,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  heal* 
ing  similar  cases.  The  youth  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  melancholy,  in  which 
last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He  frequently 
attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  timwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  fitther 
had  first  met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  these  last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case^ 
of  the  powers  of  healing  conveyed  to  them  by  Christ.  Bat  the 
result  satisfied  them  that  they  were  yet  fiur  finnn  being  able  to 
act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  They  could  not  cure  the 
demoniac;  and  some  unMeinlly  scribes  who  were  present  took 
advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  exdtem^it  which  it  oanaed 
among  the  people,  to  question  the  disciples;  probably  disputing 
the  miracles  and  the  calliag  of  their  Master.! 

^  These  Words  prove  that  Christ  attributed  John's  fiite  to  the  maohina- 
tions  of  the  Pharisees. 

*■  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  historical  veracity  than  the  three 
separate  but  agredng  aooounts  of  this  event,  all  fixnn  di£forent  sonroas. 
Mark's  narrative  is  obviously^  due  to  an  eye-witness ;  it  is  marked  bv 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  without  a  trace  of  the  exaggeration  whi^ 
Strauss  would  see  in  it. 

T^  The  presence  of  the  scribes  would  fix  th6  site  rather  at  some  mountain 
of  Galilee  than  at  Mount  Hermon  or  Paneas. 
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III  the  mean  time  Olirist  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  tlirong, 
to  their  great  surprise.'  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of 
hope  that  He  would  do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish; others,  doubtless,  as  anxicmsly  hoped  that  his  ejQTorts 
would  be  as  impotent  as  theirs.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  condescending  love. 
He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had  not  yet  satis- 
fied them;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles. 
**0fcdtlde88  gefiMrabionI  how  long  shall  I  he  with  you  amd  wffw 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in;  and,  as  usual  in  such  coses, 
the  Divine  manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis, 
attraction  and  repulsion.  His  convulsions  came  on  with  new 
power.  To  prepare  the  mind  of  the  £a.ther,  Christ  listened 
I  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  disease,  which  he  closed,  as  if 
oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  suffering  son,  with  the  prayer, 
^^But  if  thou  ccmst  do  cmything,  home  compassion  on  us  cmd  help 
us,^  Fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  ^^  If  thou  canst  do 
anything,^*  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Chiist  to  reprove  him 
gently,  and  encourage  him  to  believe,  not  by  saying,  "Doitbt 
not;  I  can  do  aU  things^  but  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  dei^ct 
witiiin  hvmsdf:  "  Can  /  do  anything  ?  Know  that,  \f  thou  earnest 
believe,  aU  things  a/re  possible  to  him  that  beUeveth"  (thou  thyself 
canst  do  aU  things,  if  thou  only  believest;  feith  can  do  all).^ 
The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  effect;  the  fether,  full  of  feeliug, 
cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I  believe  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I 
do  not  believe  sufficiently);  lielp  thou  my  vmhdiefr  Christ  then 
spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command;  and  the  demoniac  suf- 
fered a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all  his 

>  *EKt9a/itri9ri,  Mark  ix.  15,  appears  entirely  natural ;  anythmg  but 
exaggerated,  as  Strauss  will  have  it. 

*  It  by  no  means  follows  that  Christ's  exclamation  refers  to  the  disciples : 
much  more  probi^ly  to  all  that  had  preceded  ;  the  spirit  in  which  his  aid 
had  been  sought,  and  his  miracnlous  power  doubted.  The  word  ytved  is 
too  general  for  the  Apostles ;  nor  would  the  Lord,  who  generally  bore  with 
their  weaknesses  so  benignantly,  hare  so  sererely  reproved  them  in  this 
case.    Nor  would  they,  in  that  case,  have  put  the  question  in  ver.  28. 

^  I  give  a  free  translation  of  that  very  difficult  passage,  Mark  ix.  23, 
such  as  the  connexion  appears  to  me  to  demand.  £e  Hvaaai,  in  ver.  28, 
I  think,  refers  to  the  words  spoken  by  the  man,  v.  22:  rb^^ihtU,** 
which  had  been  said  :  viftrivaai  is  wantmg  in  Cod.  Vaiican.  according  to 
Bentley's  collation,  and  in  Cod.  Eph/raMm.  ItescHpt.  (see  Tischendwfi 
reprint) ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  gloss.  Knatchimll  considers  it  as  middle,  but 
mthout  ground. 
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strengtL      He  lay  like  a  corpse;  "hut  Jesus  took  km,  hy  die 
Jiand  omd  lifted  hi/m  up,  cmd  he  a/rose,^* 

§  188.— C7Am<  tdU  the  JHtcvpUt  the  Ccmte  of  their  FaXlv/re.—The  Power  of 
Faith.-^Prayer  and  Fatting,    ^latt.  xvii.  20,  21.) 

After  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming 
independent  labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ, 
''  W7i7/  could  not  we  cast  hvm  out  ?"  and  thus  gave  him  occasion 
to  point  out  to  them  a  tvrofold  ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. 
(1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding  £dth,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that 
complete  devotion  to  Gk)D  and  renunciation  of  the  world  which 
is  implied  in  prayer  and  ftisting.  The  former  presupposes  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former.  "  Because  of  your 
uvhdief;^  for  verily  I  say  urUo  you,  If  ye  hcmefaiih  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,^  ye  shaU  say  unto  this  Tnowntain,  Remove  hence 
to  yonder  place,  cmd  it  shaU  remove,^  and  nothing  shaU  be  impos- 
sible unto  youS  And  then  he  adds  (probably  ailer  some  inter- 
mediate sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial 
account) :  "  Such  a  power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  form 
of  demoniacal  disease  can  only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and 
fastingr  That  is,  by  that  ardent  prayer  8  which  is  offered  in 
humiliation  before  God,  and  abstraction  from  the  ^world,  in 
still  collectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feelings. 
Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  ta 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  ministry.** 

«  /.  e.  want  of  lively  confidence  in  the  promises  they  had  received  of 
Divine  Power,  through  Christ,  to  work  miracles,  and  in  their  Divine 
calling  and  communion  with  God  through  Christ ;  in  general,  a  want  of 
religious  conviction  and  confidence,  as  practically  dispkyed  in  subduing 
all  doubts  and  difficulties ;  e.  g,  such  as  Paul's. 

^  The  same  figure  as  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)D,  probably 
intended  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  faith,  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  by  the 
power  of  GrOD  that  dwells  in  it,  like  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  from 
the  diminutive  seed-corn. 

*  In  Oriental  manner,  Christ  takes  a  concrete  figure  fix)m  the  visible 
creation  before  him,  to  set  forth  the  general  thought :  "You  will  be  able 
to  remove  all  difficulties  ;  apparent  impossibilities  will  become  possible." 

'  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  generality) 
lies  in  its  reference,  in  the  context,  to  men  working  cu  orgcms  of  Sie  Spirit  of 
Ood  ;  it  excludes,  therefore,  all  self-will,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Divine 
order,  which  is,  indeed,  antagonistic  to  &ith  itseul 

s  The  Jews  and  early  Christians,  in  times  of  special  prayer,  retired  from 
social  intercourse  and  bodily  enjoyments,  restraining  the  bodily  appetites  ; 
and  the  mention  oi  prayer  and  fasting  together  implies  this  state  of  entire 
collectedness  and  devotion. 

^  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  coUooatioii 
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§  189. — Rau/mto  Capernaum, — Divj^uU  awAmg  Hie  DUcij^Us  for  Precedence, 
— The  Child  a  Pattern. — Actmg  %n  the  Name  of  Christ.  (Luke  ix.  46 ; 
Hark  iz.  33  ;  Matt,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion^  Christ  replied  to 
those  who  asked  "  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,'*  <fec.,  that  "  the 
time  had  not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approach- 
ing; and  he  himself  gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught 
them  what  they  lacked  to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from 
the  world  and  earnest  collectedness  of  heart,  for  their  high 
calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conver- 
sations after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  frt>m  their  trial  mission. 
the  sensiums  expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his 
Messiahship,  still  the  ideas,  on  which  their  hopes  were  founded 
were  too  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily 
eradicated.  With  these  was  connected,  partly  aa  cause  and 
partly  as  effect,  the  adf-aeeking  which  tinged  their  relations  to 
the  Hngdom  of  God.  This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in  their 
conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capernaum  from  their  north- 

of  the  passages  here  referred  to.  The  two  verses  in  Matt.  (xvii.  20,  21, 
harmonize  well  with  each  other  and  with  the  connexion.  But  in  Mark 
xi.  28,  the  saying  of  Christ  in  regard  to  iJte  power  of  faith  is  given  in  a 
connexion  not  homogeneous  to  it,  especially  the  withering  c>f  the  fig-tree, 
which  was  not  adapted  to  illustrate  the  posUwe  efficiency  of  £uth.  In 
Luke  xvii.  6,  a  different  figure  is  used,  viz.  the  uprooting  of  a  sycamore  ; 
and  this  passage  was  probably  uttered  in  a  different  locahty ;  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Saviour,  in  view  of  his  approaching  separation  from  the 
disciples,  took  many  occasions,  and  employed  various  figures,  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  their  believing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difference  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  disciples  (ix.  28,  29),  the  first  sentence  (the  power  of 
fiuth)  is  left  out,  and  the  second  only  (prayer  and  fosting)  given.  As  this 
last  is  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  more  certain  that  it  was 
spoken  in  that  connexion.  But  then,  again,  Mark  ix.  23,  contains  a 
statement  of  the  power  of  £uth,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the 
&ther  of  the  demoniac  ;  in  so  natural  a  connexion,  too,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  the  aptness  of  the  collocation  ;  but  in  Matthew  this  is 
entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mistaken  interpretation  put 
npon  yivfd.  dintrroc  (Matt.  xvii.  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  referring 
i!ut  Tfjv  diriffriav  (v.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring 
the  passa^  on  the  power  of  fistith  to  this  place  fi'om  some  other.  Yet  it  is 
also  possible  that  Christ  uttered  both  expressions  (viz.  Mark  ix.  23,  and 
Matt.  xvii.  20),  and  that  their  similarity  of  thought  induced  each  writer  to 
retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Luke  does  not  mention  (xvii.  5,  6) 
the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered  ;  the  disciples 
would  not  have  asked,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith/*  but  for  an  experience  of 
their  want  of  it ;  and  precisely  such  an  experience  is  given  in  the  accounts 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.  ^  Cf.  p.  218. 
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em  tour;  they  disputed  among  tkemselyes  on  the  journey 
about  their  relative  activity  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  and 
who  among  them  should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
GoD.J 

After,  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  them  the 
subject  on  which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that 
the  very  shame  of  answering  his  question  might  make  them 
conscious  how  unworthy  of  disciples  such  a  dispute  had  been. 
This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not  directly  reprove  them 
further;  but  in  a  few  words,  made  impressive  by  a  vivid  illua- 
tration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthlessness  of  their  conten- 
tion, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  must  rule  in 
the  kingdcon  of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in 
their  midst,  and  said,  ^^Let  this  child,  in  its  nnaasuTning  inge- 
nuousness, be  your  model ;  he  among  you  that  is  most  cbild-like 
and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least  of  himself  and  his  own 
worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall  be  of  most  importance  to  the 
kingdom  of  God)."^  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he  added, 
"  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  hrm  that 
sent  me."i 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  otiter, 

J  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  later  difmuteof  the  same  ohiwaoter ; 
in  the  instance  before  ns,  the  question  refisnea  to  the  pretent,  not  to  tibe 
fitbwrtf  who  if  the  greatest  in  his  personal  qnalities  «nd  performanoeg  f 
Christ's  reply  was  du^oted  to  this  question ;  not,  as  in  the  subsequent  aaee 
(Luke  xxii.  24,  &a),  to  one  oonceming  prooedence  in  the  Messianic  Jang- 
dom.  Matthew's  account,  therefore  (zviii.  i.),  seems  to  be  leas  original 
than  those  of  Luke  ix.  46,  Mark  ix.  83.  The  former  ii  less  homog»:ieoug  ; 
and,  besides,  in  it  the  ^d/pUa  propose  the  question ;  in  the  others  Christ 
anticipates  tiiem,  which  seems  the  more  likely,  as  they  might  readily  feel 
that  their  dispute  was  foreign  to  Christ's  spiii^  and,  therefore,  be  ashamed 
to  put  the  question.  It  is  also  easier  to  explain  the  origin  of  Matthevr's 
statement  €^om  this,  as  the  original  form,  than  that  of  the  latter  ^m  the 
former.  It  must  always  be  a  debatable  question,  so  for  as  Luke  ix.  46,  is 
concerned,  whether  the  disciples  only  ihougM  thii^  or  expressed  their 
thoughts  to  each  other. 

^  Luke's  report  of  the  sajrinffs  of  Christ  upon  this  occasion,  althou^^ 
more  simple  and  homogeneous  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Marie,  does  not 
seem  to  retain  the  order  of  the  two  expresmons  so  well.  This  is  evident, 
both  from  the  yap  in  the  last  dause  of  v.  48,  and  from  John's  question  in 
V.  49,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  tiie  words  inMhedUidy  before 
spoken  Inr  Christ,  but  not  by  those  in  the  last  dause  refiured  to. 

^  In  IMuttt.  X.  42,  we  find  another  saying  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
which  has  been  placed  here  in  its  connexion.  "  Bven  a  drink  of  water 
given  to  the  most  insignificant  prison  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  in  Ait  • 
name,  will  not  lose  its  reward."  It  is  the  disposition  to  act  in  Christ's 
name  which  gives  value  to  the  most  unimportant  act.  The  form  in  which 
the  disposition  shall  reveal  itself  ia  conditioned  by  circumstances  which  are 
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IS  yet  aJdii  to  it;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedeziice, 
the  disposition  to  dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  &lse 
-value  upon  actions  as  grwt  or  smiaJZ,  It  is  not  merely  whaJb  a 
nisn  does  that  makes  his  action  worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be  great  or  small;  its  Moovth 
depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  nam^  of  Christy  and  for  his 
sake.  And  this  spirit  is  pleasing  to  Qod,  for  our  actions  can 
o^ly  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  relation  to  Ghiist. 

drhe  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  contention  among  the  disciples.  ThdLr  &lse  emidation 
could  have  no  place,  if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small, 
were  alike  in  yalue,  if  alike  dime  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
to  magnify-  th^nselves,  or  th^  claims,  would  have  been  absurd 
in  view  of  such  a  rule  of  action. 

§  190. — OhrisCi  Two  Saiyingi :  **He  that  U  not  agcmst  you  itfw  you  ;*'  and, 
'*  He  thai  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."    (Mark  ix.  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  imderstood 
the  profound  meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  section;  and  thus  it  was  that  John 
^ark  ix.  38)  brought  forward  an  instance  which  appeared  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down."* 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by 
the  Apostles  by  caJOmg  v/pon  his  name,  had  induced  others,  not 
belonging  to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  healing  of  demoniacs.'^  The  disciples, 
displeased  that  one  out  of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by 
Christ,  should  try  in  this  way  to  make  himself  equal  with 
them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  here,  selfish  motives 
appear  to  have  intruded;  only  those  who  belonged  to  them 
were  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  even  the 
smallest  actions,  if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have 
liiought  within  himself:  "If  everythi/ng  th&t  is  done  in  His 
name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done  wrong  in  forbidding  him 
who  was  thus  working  in  his  name?" 

not  under  the  control  of  num ;  but  the  dispoation  itself  which  is  stamped 
as  Christian  from  its  reference  to  the  name  of  Christ,  is  independently 
rooted  in  the  heart. 

"■  Strams  objects  to  8Gkleiermadier*s  yiew  (which  accords  in  substance 
with  mine),  that  "  it  presupposes  a  readiness  of  thought  in  the  disciples  of 
uHUch  they  were  by  no  meaau  possessed"  It  is  just  the  reverse ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  apprehension  at  the  time  which  led 
John^  without  fuither  thought  upon  the  sense  and  bearing  of  Christ's 
remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  words,  "In  my  name" 

>  As  (Uiough  with  another  motive)  in  Acts  ziz.  13. 
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It  is  tnie,  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  and  a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not 
necessarily  inrolye  all  that  he  meant.  And  had  the  disciples 
folly  understood  his  meaning,  they  would  probably  not  l^ve 
alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But  the  instance  itself  may  have 
been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of  Christ's  words;  a  man 
who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to  believe  that  by 
using  it  he  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he  enjoyed 
no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on  the 
way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  desig- 
nated by  Christ ;  and  so  his  outward  calling  upon  the  name 
might  have  led  the  way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He, 
therefore,  reproved  them ;  they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass 
as  a  preparatory  one :  "Forbid  him  not  [for  there  is  vvo  man 
which  can  do  a  mirade  in  my  na/me  which  cam,  lighUy  speaJc  evil 
of  me] :  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  youJ*  The  expla- 
nation (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  ex- 
haust its  meaning. 

These  words  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in 
question,  perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration, 
and  was  &r  from  him  in  heart;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the 
very  fact  of  his  giving  credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power 
might  lead  him  to  inquire  who  and  what  Christ  was,  and  to 
attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure,  also,  might  call  the 
attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring  them  nearer 
to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and  the 
lesson  was  a  most  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labours)  that 
they  were  not  to  require  a  perfect  faith  and  an  immediate  at- 
tachment to  their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were 
to  recognize  preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive 
back  no  one  whose  feice  was  turned  in  the  right  direction;  to 
hinder  none  who  might  wish  to  confess  or  glonfy  Christ  among 
men  in  any  way;  in  a  word,  to  oppose  no  one  who,  instead  of 
offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought  the  same  end, 
and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even  though 
out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  them- 
selves. 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite 
one,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,®  viz.  "He  that  is  tiot  for 
«  Cf.  p.  261. 
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me  is  (zgmnst  me^  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek 
the  precise  objects  which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In 
the  latter,  an  action  was  treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  per- 
fectly with  Christ  in  its  reavUs — the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — 
but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at  all,  but  just  the 
opposite;  appai^ently  done^br  the  kingdom  of  God,  but,  in  fact, 
agcmist  it;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an 
act,  again,  agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  the  mode,  viz.  by 
caUi/ng  upon  the  vame  of  Christ;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the 
right  way,  but  in  a  way  preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and 
which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  disturbed  by  an  impatient  zeaL 
In  the  former,  the  outward  coincidences  concealed  an  inward 
and  essential  opposition,  but  in  the  latter  an  inward  affimHiy, 
which  might  possibly  be  ripened  into  full  communion. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this : 
^Everything  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  outward 
act  and  its  results  stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which 
they  proceed. 

§  191,— TA«  8UiUt  tn  Hu  Fuh.    (Matt.  xvii.  27.) 

Christ's  previous  visit  to  Capernaum  probably  took  place  at 
the  time  set  apart  for  collecting  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an 
ounce  of  silver,  i,  e.  the  month  Ada/r,  corresponding  nearly  to 
our  March.  It  is  likely  that  the  great  commotion  which  we 
have  before  described  as  occurring  just  before  his  departure 
had  prevented  him  at  that  time  £rom  paying  it.  On  his  re- 
turn, the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  £js  Master  did 
not  pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to 
perform  aU  duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life 
faithftiUy;  but  this  tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitu- 
tion, and  implied  a  relation  of  dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ; 
and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  evident  that  he  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether  he  would  re- 
cognize its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  that 
time  frdl  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as 
Head  of  the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  just  hesu^d  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  to  be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he 
should  svffer  before  his  dominion  could  be  seen ;  and,  in  this 
view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, he  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  without 
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knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from;  for,  p^iiaps 
becaxue  as  they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they 
were  out  of  money.? 

Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the 
act  formed  part  of  the  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his 
own  dignity,  he  submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He 
illustrated  this  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  human  relations. 
As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own  dbiMren,  so  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  QoD,  and  l^eocratic  King,  for  whose  appearance  the 
whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory,  was  not  bound 
to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax;  his  relations  to  the  Theo- 
cracy were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what  he 
was,  Tiz.  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  ha^e  asked  him  to  pay 
it.4  But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  a:6^d  them  no  oc- 
casion, even  frtnn  their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a 
violator  of  the  law.  He  places  himself  on  a  footii^  with  them, 
as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  subordinate  members  of  the 
Theocracy.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle  to  procure  the  tribute- 
money,  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  of  the  means  which  his 
trade  supplied  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the  common 
irade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  be  worth  the  whole  sum  ne^led;  but  an  tmusual  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  as  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort. 
The  very  first  fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means;  a  stater, 
whidi  it  had  swallowed,  was  found  within  it. 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles 
that  they  were  not  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  sulmit  in 
all  cases  where  regard  to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and, 
further,  that  they  might  look  with  confideaice  for  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  means  employed  by  them  to  comply  with 
such  demaaids.  It  is  worthy  of  note  tlmt  this  lesson  was  given 
to  Pe^,  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely  opposed 
to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practised  in  after  ages. 

p  Thia  account  suits  well  to  the  historical  ccmnexion  in  which  it  oocurs, 
Matt.  zviL  24  ;  but  th^  we  cannot  take  the  month  Adaar  strictly,  if  tiiis 
last  cannot  be  allowedy  we  must  plaoe  the  occurrence  immediatelj  after  the 
feeding  of  the  5,000 ;  as  the  multituds  then  willed  to  prodaim  Jesus  as 
Messiui,  the  collectors  might  well  doubt  of  his  paviiig  the  tax.  .We  cannot 
think,  with  Wieaderf  that  the  tax  was  due  to  the  Empire,  for  the  whole 
import  of  the  narrative  turns  upon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  not  a 
pontical  one. 

4  De  WeUe*8  remarks  on  the  dutv  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring 
to  Kom.  xiii.  6,  are  not  ajmlicable  here  ;  the  rdation  involved  in  this  case 
was  the  Theocratic-political  relation,  wluch  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christy 
with  the  whole  form  of  that  Theocracy. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 
Christ's  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  ATrmw  the  feast  ot 

TABERNACLES. 

§  192. — His  PrecauUona  agaimi/t  the  PertwuitUmt  of  the  Scmhedrim. 
(John  vii.) 

For  nearly  ei^teen  months  Christ  lad  been  employed  in 
Boattering  tbd  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  CrOD  in  Galilee,  and  in 
training  the  Apostles  for  thdr  calling.  Daring  all  this  time 
be  had  kept  a^ray  from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  had  before 
been  used  to  go  at  the  time  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurred  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober; and  he  determined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
Mth  of  such  as  had  received  Divine  impressions  from  his  for* 
mer  labours  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely 
otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he  feared  to  give  public  tes- 
timony to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his  enemies  and  the 
Sanhedrim.  It  was  his  ri^e  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by  prudent 
choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  were  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty;  he  determined,  there- 
fore, to  appear  suddenly  in  the  dty,  after  the  body  of  visitors 
to  the  feast  had  arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  could  take 
measures  to  seize  upon  his  person.' 

The  minds  of  his  own  brothers  were  not  fiilly  made  up  as  to 
his  character.'  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast, 
they  could  not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They 
expressed  their  surpiise  that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed. 
If  he  wrought  sudi  great  works  ^  (they  told  him),  he  should 
not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer  as  Galilee,  but  should 
make  his  followers,  gathered  from  different  quarters  to  the 
feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit  him- 
self as  Messiah  publidy,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbued 
with  such  sentiments,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence, 
and  needed  to  be  made  conscious  that  they  did  not.  He  there- 
fore only  told  them  that  his  relations  to  the  world  were  dif- 

'  Johnvu.  8.  Tho  mention  of  this  circamstance  by  Jolm  proves  his 
-venuuty  as  an  eye-witness.  A  merdly  traditional  or  invented  narrative 
would  have  said  nothing  about  it>  as  Umdm^  to  lower  the  estimate  of 
Christ's  divinity  and  sapsmatoral  power. 

•  Cfl  p.  265. 

*  Little  as  John  relates  <^  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he  implies  them  in 
tU.  8,  4.  l^is  passage  obrioosly  alludes  to  a  chasm  filled  up  by  the  other 
Bvangelisto. 
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ferent  from  theirs ;  that  his  movemeDts  were  not  to  be  judged 
by  theirs ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to  them,  as  ih^ 
were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  nothing 
to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that 
there  vxmld  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go : 
^^My  time  is  not  yet  come  to  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem; 
but  you  need  not  wait  to  choose  the  £a,vourable  moment,  for 
yomr  tvme  is  always  ready;  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  the  world 
ccmnot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon  you  as  its  own;  but  me  it 
luUethy  because  I  testify  of  it  that  the  works  thereof  an^e  evvL  Go 
ye  up  wnto  ihisjeast;  I  go  not  yet  vp,  because  m/y  time  is  m/ot  yet 
fvU  comer 

He  afterward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
about  the  middle  of  the  eight-days'  feast.  Great  anxiety  for 
his  arrival  had  been  felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had 
been  expressed  concerning  him.  "We  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  still  fresh,  though  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed;  for  this  was  sdwaiys  the  favourite  starting- 
point  of  the  Phietrisees  in  their  accusations  against  him,  both  in 
the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193. — Ht  exf^ivM  ifie  Notfwrt  of  his  Doctrine  cu  Dimne  Bevdation. 
(John  vii.  16-19.) 

Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the 
people  displayed  itself  Even  those  who  were  prepossessed 
against  him  had  to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures; 
yet  they  could  not,  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  that  his 
knowledge  was  derived  from  any  higher  source.  Their  con- 
clusion was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could  be  true  that  had 
Twt  been  learned  in  the  schools;  and  that  one  not  educated  in 
them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.  In  view  of  this, 
Christ  said  pubHcly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all 
uneducated  in  your  schools^  appear  to  teach  you;  my  teachmg 
is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me;  not  invented  by  me  as  a  man, 
but  revealed  by  God.  But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  wiU,  you 
might  be  convinced  of  this.^    Whoever  in  heaH  desires  to  do 

"  John  vii.  17.  With  SchoU  and  LUche,  I  deviate  from  the  old  exegesis 
which  refers  this  passage  to  the  testimony  of  inward  en)erience,  the  testt- 
moniwn,  Spirittu  ScmcH,  Not  the  wUl  of  God,  as  revealed  by  Christ,  waa 
the  aim  of  discourse  here,  but  the  will  of  God,  as  &r  as  the  Pharisees 
themselves  might  have  known  it ;  so  that,  "to  do  the  will  of  GU)d"="to 
make  the  glory  of  God  the  object  of  one's  actions,"  as  opposed  to  "following 
one's  own  will,  and  seeking  one's  own  honour."  When  Christ  had  to  do 
with  such  as  did  not  folly  beli«ive,  but  were  on  the  way  to  &ith,  he  could 
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the  will  of  GrOD,  will,  by  means  of  that  disposition,  be  able  to 
decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  human.  Such  a  one 
may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  labours, 
but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Him  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown 
by  your  deeds;  pretending  to  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
using  that  pretence  to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour 
God,  you  care  not,  in  reality,  to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  Jesus  could  testify  thus 
openly  against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon 
him ;  and  they  asked,  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  know  this  man  to  be  the  Messiah  1"  (v.  26). 
But  they  continued,  still  held  in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of 
sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we  know  him  to  be  the  son 
of  the  Nazerene  carpenter?  while  the  Messiah  is  to  reveal 
himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  aU  must  acknowledge 
hiTTi  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  •*  It  is  true,  ye  bo^  know  me,  and  ye  hrwv)  whence  I  wm,; 
and  yet  ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father 
who  hath  senc  me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  mc."  Thus 
does  he  ever  return  to  the  principle  that  "  only  those  who 
know  Gk)D,  and  bel(Hig  to  him  in  heart  (i.  e,  who  really  endea- 
vour to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  condition  to  recognize  the  Son 
of  God  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  God  and  slaves 
io  sense,  ikvnk  they  know  him,  but  in  feict  do  not." 

§  194. — T1\A  Pharisees  cOtempt  to  arrest  Christ. — He  warns  them  that  they 
should  seek  Him,  but  shotUd  not  find  Him.     (John  vii.  30,  seq.) 

The  increasing  influence  of  Christ's  words  and  works  natu- 
rally excited  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Phari- 
saii^l  party;  their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual 
power  directly  opposed  to  their  spirit  and  statutes.    He  had  so 

say,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  drawing  within  you,  to  submit  to  my  teaching 
and  practise  it,  and  all  your  doubts  will  be  practically  solved.  Tour  hearts 
will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teaching,  and  this  experience  will  remove 
the  difficulties  from  which  you  cannot  free  yourselves."  But  the  persons 
to  whom  he  was  spetJdng  in  this  instance  were  &r  removed  from  £uth ; 
and  to  such  he  had  to  point  out  objective  tests  by  which  they  might  judge 
of  the  Divinity  of  his  mission ;  but,  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  dispo- 
sitions requisite  to  apply  these  tests  properly,  he  had  to  show  them  dis- 
tinctly  that  they  lacked  the  vnll  to  he  convinced,  the  earnest  of  which  is 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was.  justified  in  TnAlring  this  demand  for 
a  jnroper  disposition  vniversal,  as  without  it  all  argument  and  proof  must 
be  in  vain. 
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often,  both  in  Jenisalem  and  Gralilee,  overcome  their  maeliinar 
tions  by  the  power  of  truth,  and  frustrated  their  charges  of 
heresy  by  his  words  and  works,  that  no  course  was  left  but  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  actual  force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person;  but  CSirist, 
perceiving  their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning, 
"  Yet  a  liide  while  I  am  wiik  you,  and  then  will  I  go  back  imto 
him  that  sent  me.  Ye  bIwU  seek  me,  cmd  shaU  w>tjmd  me;  wd 
where  I  cmi,  iMther  ye  carmot  ccynmr  He  thus  warned  the  Jews, 
that  if  they  did  not  use  the  time  that  was  rapidly  pasang,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  escape  the  distress  that  was  to  come  upon 
them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time  of  trouble  they  would 
long  the  more  earnestly  for  l^e  Deliverer  and  the  Mesaab— 
whom  they  mighi  have  known — but  in  vain;  they  could  then 
find  no  B/cdeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  inter- 
preted this  dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth 
as  a  teacher  of  the  heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note, 
from  the  inference  it  allows,  that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a 
heretic  was  founded  upon  a  dawning  presentiment  that  his 
teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  universal  one. 

§  195. — Christ  a  Spring  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Light  of  the  Wodd, 
(John  vii.  38,  seq.) — Tlie  Validity  of  Mis  Testimony  of  HirajseLf,  (John 
viii.  13,  seq.) — He  foretds  ike  subsequent  Relations  of  Hve  Jews  to  Him* 
(John  viii.  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours 
upon  earth ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  con- 
clusion, giving  a  special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were 
soon  to  be  scattered  through  the  country,  and  many  of  whom 
would  never  see  him  more.  Under  various  figures  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  them  as  the  source  of  true  riches  and  unfail- 
ing contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  longing  for  him. 

Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  the  congregation  in  the  Temple  (pro- 
bably alluding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great 
pomp,  brought  water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar), 
"  Here  is  the  true  spring  of  living  water;  if  any  imam,  thirst,  let 
him,  corns  unto  me  amd  d/rjnfik.  Whosoever  believeth  on  m^ 
his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring,  whence  shall  flow 
streams  of  living  water."  ^    And  in  another  figure  (viii  12)  he 

'  These  words  were  not  uttered  by  CJhrist  as  a  prediction,  bat  as  a  decla- 
ration  of  the  power  of  feiith  iu  developing  the  Divine  life.  Bat  as  it  was 
not  fully  realized  until  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  stream  of 
living  water  which  flows  without  ceasing  through  the  communioii  of 
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declared  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world  what  the  sun 
is  in  the  material.  "/  a/m  the  light  of  the  world;  he  tluit  foLU^w- 
eth  me  shaU  not  waLh  m  dcurJmeas,  hwt  8haU  ha/ve  the  light  which 
beams  forth  from  life  and  leads  to  life."'^ 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viiL  13)  that  Christ's  testimony  was 
worthless,  because  it  was  given  of  himself.  Christ,  in  reply, 
admitted  that  self-witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  dechured 
that  in  his  case  it  was,  because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the 
confidence  and  clearness  of  a  ocaasciousness  foimded  in  Divinity. 
"  Thmgh  I  hewr  witness  of  myself,  my  testimony  is  true;  for  I 
hnow  whence  I  ca/me  amd  whither  I  go*^  (a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, transcending,  in  its  confidence,  aU  doubt  and  self-decep- 
tion ;  the  eternal  Li^ht  beaming  through  the  h^man  conscious- 
ness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15). 
But  his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  giv^i 
by  himself  as  a  man  of  himself  but  by  him  with  the  Father 
(v.  19).  Thus  there  were  two  witnesses:  his  own  subjective 
testimony,  infallible  because  of  his  communion  with  the  Father; 
and  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Father  himself  given  in  his 
manifestation  and  ministry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  ^iritual 
i^velation  of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his 
Son,  still  asked,  "  Where  is  this  witaiess  ?  let  us  hear  the  Fa- 
ther's voice,  and  behold  his  appearance."  He  showed  them,  in 
turn,  l^t  the  knowledge  of  Himi  and  of  the  Father  were  inter- 
dependent; that  they  could  not  know  him  as  he  was,  because 
they  knew  not  the  Father;  and  that  they  cocdd  not  know  the 
Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Sc«i  in  whom  he  revealed 
himsd[£ 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the 
Sanhedrhn,  Christ  repeated  the  sayiug,  "/  go,  amd  you  wiM 
seek  wie;"  adding,  also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in 

believers  in  all  ages,  John  justly  applied  them  to  this  (v.  39),  as  illustrated 
in  the  progress  of  the  Church  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote. 

'^  Cf.  these  words,  '*  the  light  of  life,  the  light  which  gimth  Ufe"  with  ''  the 
"bread  of  Ufe"  p.  290.  The  "light"  precedes;  as  Christ  enlightens  the 
darkened  world,  and  thus  leads  it  from  death  unto  life.  He  appears  first 
to  the  dark  soul  as  the  enlightening  teacher  of  truth,  in  order  to  raise  it 
to  communion  with  himself,  and  so  to  partake  of  the  Divine  life.  The 
relation  of  "  li^t"  and  "  life "  is  not  outward  and  indirect,  but  inward 
and  direct.  The  light  and  the  life  are  from  the  same  Giver ;  sometimes 
the  one  is  made  more  prominent,  sometimes  the  other,  according  to  the 
bearings  in  which  he  is  spoken  of;  the  life  as  light  (John  i.  4>,  or  the 
%ht^lif6 
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vain  (v.  21),  "  Because  ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer, 
but  die  in  your  sins,  and  therefore  be  excluded  from  heaven;" 
because  (as  he  himself  explained  it,  v.  23)  there  was  an  impas- 
sable gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this  world  and  Him 
who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were  not 
spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others :  "  When  ye  hem 
l^ted  up  the  Son  of  Mxm,  then  shaU  ye  know  thai  I  cmh  Me,  and 
^ici  I  do  Tboihmg  of  myself  ;  hit  na  rwy  Father  hcUh  ta/ught  me,  I 
apeak  these  things,'^  This  was  spoken  of  sudi  as  then  mistook 
the  Son  of  Man  in  his  human  appearance  (who  might  have 
fialLen  into  the  pardonable  sin  of  bk^phemy  against  the  Son  d 
Man,  Matt.  xiL  32),  but  who,  still  possessing  a  dormant  suscep- 
tibility kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led* to  believe,  by 
the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  shauld 
see  that  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his 
death,  spreading  "abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196. — The  Connexion  between  Steadfastness,  Truths  amd  Freedom.    (John 
viii.  80-32.) — Freedom  and  Servitude;  their  typical  Meammg  (33-38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  his  oj^ 
nents,  completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  minisi^  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  people :  "-4^  he  spake  these  ioords, 
many  believed  on  MmJ*  But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  He  says 
that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  spiritual  faith,  and  knew  tbflt 
they  would  easily  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as  Meaaoah, 
satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  disciple^p,  and  to  show  what  ikejrmffhij 
and  what  they  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  33), 
"  Only  by  holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples 
indeed;  and  then  only  (when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the 
truth  with  your  life)  will  you  know  the  truth  (the  knowledge, 
therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and  the  power  of  the 
truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers  of  trqe 
freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to 
expect  in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the 
Homans.  In  the  words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  ovn 
aims  with  such  as  these.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah  were  to  be  taught  that  the  true 
freedom,  without  which  there  can  be  no  other,  is  inward  and 
spiritual;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom  which  he  had 
come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  from  idth" 
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out,  but  to  spring  up  from  withm,  through  the  interpenetra- 
tion  of  His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his 
words  were  perverted  or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by 
those  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him  with  some  degree 
of  susceptibility,  gave  him  occasion  to  develop  their  import 
still  further. 

The  same  persona  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Koman 
yoke  as  a  disgraceful  servitude,  now  felt  their  Theocratic  pride 
offended  because  Christ  described  them  as  "  servants,  who  had 
to  be  made  free,"  a  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33). 
In  view  of  this  pride  of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carnal 
confidence  which  they  indulged  in  their  outward  dignity,  a 
dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dispositions,  Jesus  said, 
"  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.  The  servant 
ahideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever;  he  may  be  expelled  for  his 
faults ;  but  the  Son  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  the 
Son  of  the  house  may  obtain  liberty  for  the  servant,  and  make 
him  a  free  member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore, 
that  ye  have  an  inalienable  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  you 
may,  for  your  unfaithfulness,  like  disobedient  servants,  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Only  when  the  Son  of  God,  who  guides  the 
Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make  you  free,  will 
you  be  fi^  indeed;  no  more  as  serva/ifts  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  Bs  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abra- 
ham's children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offer- 
ing them  the  truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth, 
they  showed  themselves  children  of  Satan  ^  rather  than  of 
Abraham ;  their  disposition  and  actions  savoured  more  of  the 
Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the  faithful  (v.  37-44).  The 
cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  precisely  this,  that  their 
disposition  of  heart  was  the  reverse  of  Abraham's.  Him,  whom 
Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He  employed 
thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense, 
an  idea  always  a  stumbling-block  7  to  those  who  entertained 
carnal  conceptions  of  Messiah.  This  excited  their  rage  anew, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  accusation  of  blasphemy.' 

«  Cf.  p.  157.  y  Cf.  p.  290. 

*  As  interpreters  have  often  remarked  on  John  viii.  67,  the  ezpressioii 
of  the  Jews  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  feet  of  Christ's  being  just  thirty 
years  old.  '*  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty ,  cmd  hast  thou  seen  Abraham,  who  lived 
80  many  centuries  ago !"  ^Christ  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
period  of  life^  ending  ynth  fifty,  in  which  year  the  fevites  were  freed  from 
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§  1^7. —  Vaim,  Attempts  of  the  Sankedaim  against  Christ.    (John.  viL  40-53.) 
— Dispuie  m  the  Sa/ahedrim. — First  Decision  against  Christ. 

Christ  continued  his  labours  in  Jerusalem  ior  a  time  after 
the  close  of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assmned  a 
more  hostile  attitude,  and  would  have  taken  violeait  measures 
at  once,  had  not  a  division  ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots 
who  held  that  cmy  means  were  justifiable,  and  those  who, 
with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were  more  moderate  in  their 
opinions  and  feelings.  Even  during  the  continuance  of  tke 
feast  they  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of  the  mul- 
titude were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  were  sent  to  take  him,  unabte  to  resist  the  impression  of 
his  appearance  and  words,  returned  with  the  exdamation, 
*^J^ever  man  spctke  like  this  mem.''* 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  c(mi- 
demnation  of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer; 
but  there  wexe  others  who  felt  the  power  of  his  w(hx3s  and 
works  more  than  they  openly  confessed;  as,  for  instance,  Nieo- 
demus,  who  said,  "Doth  ov/r  la/vo  jitdge  any  mom  before  U  hear 
himV'  This  had  to  be  admitted  even  by  the  rest;  but,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  party  incurred  the  sus- 
picion oi  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  foimd  thait  they 
could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  persffinalfy,  they  pro- 
posed, to  lessen  his  influence  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  every 
one  who  acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommuni- 
cated. In  this  they  presupposed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  the 
highest  legislative  and  executive  authority  in  religious  afllurs; 
and  that  no  recognition  but  its  own,  of  any  Divine  calling,  and 
especiaDy  of  the  highest,  the  Messiahship,  would  be  valid.  The 
result  was,  that,  although  no  decisive  judgment  was  pronouneed 
against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  made  punishable  for  any 
one  to  recognise  him  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  San- 
hedrim. This,  then,  was  the  first  decree  pronounced  against 
Christ.     (John  ix.  22). 

§  198. — A  Manhf  horn  Blind,  healed  on  the  Sdtha^. — Chritfs  Conversation 
at  the  Time. — Indioidwd  Sufferings  not  to  he  judged  a»  Pwaishaamt  for 
Sins. — Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.     (John  ix.) 

If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account 
of  the  pretended  violation  of  the   Sabbath,  produced  such 

the  regular  service  of  the  Tonple,  (Numb.  iv.  8 ;  viiL  25.)  Nothing  but 
-wiHiUness  could  lead  Weisse  and  C(/irer  to  condude,  in  contradictien  to  all 
the  accounts  and  to  internal  probability,  that  Jesns  was  much  older  tban 
is  generally  supposed  when  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry.  On  tb» 
tradition  that  Jesus  was  nearly  fifty,  which  arose  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  these  words,  cf.  my  Oeschichte  des  Apostol.  Zeitalters,  3rd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  5Z9. 
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striking  results,  he  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy,  of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a 
miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sabbath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master, 
his  attention  was  drawn,  in  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their 
contracted  Jewish  ideas  of  the  government  of  GkxD,*  was,  how 
fai:  the  necessary  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  might  be 
supposed  in  the  case :  ^^  Master,  who  did  sm,  this  mom  or  Ms 
jHwents,  that  he  was  horn  blind  V*  An  untenable  theory  drove 
them  to  this  dilemma;  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  pre-existence  of  souls  was  presupposed  by  the  ques- 
tioner, he  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  ^^thls  man,^ 
or  did  not  know  certainly  at  the  time  that  he  was  bom  bHnd. 
Christ,  not  admitting  such  a  precise  connexion  between  special 
sins  and  special  evils,  replied,  at  first,  concisely,  "  Neither  hath 
this  man  svrmed,  nor  his  parents;^  but  that  the  works  of  God 
should  he  made  manifest  vn  him;^*  that  his  sufierings  might 
seem  the  higher  objects  of  Gk)D's  love  both  to  himself  and 
others,  and  God's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  be  dis- 
played in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure 
of  his  physical  blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual 
darkness;  and  then  his  experience  was  to  become,  also,  the 
means  of  saving  others.  Passing  over  directly  to  the  remark 
that  through  himself  the  works  of  God  were  revealed,  Christ 
said,  ^^  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  serU  me  while  ii,  is  doAf  ;^ 
ike  night  corneal,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be  done.** 
As  long  as  I  am  in  tlie  world,  I  a/m  the  light  of  the  w(yrld^^^ 

The  cure  for  which  he  thus  prepared  them  was  probably 

•  C£  p.  151, 162. 

b  An  apocryphal  writer  would  have  made  Chriat  contradict  this  view 
more  fully. 

«  The  day,  th^  time  for  lahowr;  its  fleeting  hours  mint  be  improved. 
'*  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  doing  what  I  only  upon  earth 
can  do.  My  stay  here  will  soon  end.  Nothing,  therefore,  must  hinder 
me  from  that  which  I  (as  the  shining  Sun)  have  now  to  work  upon  the 
earth." 

<*  The  c^»the  time  allotted  to  Christ's  ministry  on  eart& ;  the  night, 
therefiove,  athe  approadiing  end  of  his  earthly  labours. 

*  So  long  as  Christ  remained  on  earth,  he  must  remain,  according  to  his 
nature,  the  Sun  of  the  world;  so  long,  therefore,  he  must  sh^  light 
around  him,  dispense  bodily  and  spiritual  blessings ;  no  opportimity  of 
doing  this  must  pass.  The  cure  of  this  blind  man,  bodily  and  spiritually, 
was  part  of  his  work  as  **  light  of  the  world."  Kot,  indeed,  that  he  has 
ever  oetued  to  be  *'  the  light  of  the  world  ; "  but  his  personal  and  visible 
manifestation  was  here  in  question ;  the  Sun  of  the  world,  visible  upon  the 
earth  itself. 
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gradual  (as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  295) ;  the  patient,  per* 
haps,  began  to  see  when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  aiter 
bathing  in  Siloam,^  was  completely  healed.8 

§  199. — Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  corrupt  cmd  alarm  the  restored  BJmd 

Man. — CfvnsCa  ConveraaMon  with  him. — The  Sight  of  the  Blind;  and  the 

Blindness  of  the  Seeing. 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude 
at  sight  of  a  man  so  well  known  as  the  blind  beggar  walkiiig 
about  completely  restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description 
(ch.  ix.)  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  deny  or  ex- 
plain away  a  fact  which  so  publicly  testified  to  the  power  of 
Christ.  Their  craft  was  used  in  vain.  Nothing  could  be  ex- 
torted from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents  to  farther 
their  designs.  The  beggar's  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  away  his 
own  experience,  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiritual  arro- 
gance was  wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned 
against  himself. 

'  Would  any  one  have  invented  this,  which  tende  to  diminish^  instead  of 
magnifying  the  muwjle  ?  "  But  it  was  ihvented  for  the  sake  of  the  mys- 
tic^ allusion  to  Siloam.''  Were  this  so,  a  longer  explanation  than  the 
sentence,  '* which  is,  J)y  interpretaiion,  'sent*  "  (v.  7),  would  have  been 
given.  If  b  kpfirjveveTaL  direaraXfjikvog  is  genuine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
is  assumed,  it  is  needless  to  insist  strictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy  in 
the  translator,  especially  as  the  vrordifM,  sending  out,  could  be  applied 
by  metonymy  to  one  of  the  oanals  from  the  spring  of  Siloam  ;  and  the 
form  n^  (Neh.  ili.  15)  comes,  in  Hauct,  near  to  this  translation.  As  haa 
been  said,  a  later  writer,  intending  to  give  a  mystical  inten>retation,  would 
have  coloured  it  more  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi- 
trarily assume  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asunder 
peculiarities  that  were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  times, 
we  may  readily  ima^ne  that  John,  who  eagerly  caught  at  all  allusions  to 
the  object  of  his  love,  would  be  indined  to  find  a  mystical  and  higher 
meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool,  and  that  the 
more,  because  the  act  in  itself  was  comparatively  imimportant ;  and  that 
he  thus  made  Siloam  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  dTogroXoc,  by  whom  the 
diseased  man  was  to  be  healed. 

f  John's  omission  to  n^ention  expressly  that  the  cure  was  gradoal  does 
not  militate  against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  should  have  to 
supply  some  other  points  omitted  by  the  narrative,  e.  g.  that  some  one  led 
the  blind  man  to  the  pool,  or,  tliat  he  was  so  accustomed  to  the  way  as  to 
need  no  guidance,  ^oh  omissions  as  this  are  no  proof  that  the  acoouot 
was  not  due  to  an  eye-witness;  especially  as,  on  tiie  theory  that  the 
account  was  an  irwentionf  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  satis&ctorily 
for  the  mention  of  the  subsidiary  features  at  all.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
narrative — ^the  conduct  of  l^e  blind  man  and  of  the  Pharisees^—the  stamp 
of  eye-witness  is  indubitable ;  and  the  want  of  minuteness  in  -die  detail  oi 
the  fact  itself  was  probably  caused  by  the  narrator's  hastening  from  the 
miracle  itself  to  that  in  which  he  was  most  interested,  viz.  its  repult. 
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His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of 
Christ  to  receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character. 
This  was  given  (v.  35-37)  probably  at  some  public  place  where  • 
Jesus  found  him;  and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  the 
man  who  had  cured  him  was  endowed  with  Divine  power,  he 
could  the  more  readily  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  when  an- 
nounced by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Pharisees  on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  op- 
posite classes  of  mankind;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth 
vividly  thus :  ^^For  judgment  I  cum  come  mto  this  world,  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see;  amd  that  they  which  see  might  he 
made  blind.  The  spiritual  was  here  figured  by  the  corporeal; 
the  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while  the  Pharisees,  who 
would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  became  blind  with  their 
eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occmred  in  a  spiritual  sense;  the 
beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  con- 
scious of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was 
offered  him,  and  became  a  seeing  man.  The  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  knowledge  enough,  but  would  not  use  it;  and, 
in  their  pride  of  knowledge,  shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they 
became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  "Wherever  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the 
seeing  become  blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and 
blessing  mankind,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  this  "  sift- 
ing ;"  it  flows  necessarily  from  the  opposite  moral  tendencies 
of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condemnation  go  hand  in  hand; 
the  offer  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the  other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  words 
were  directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended 
pride,  "Are  tue,  tlien,  blind  cdsoV^  Christ  had  not  said  that 
they  v)ere  blind,  but  that  they  would  become  so  by  their  own 
guilt ;  and  he  replied :  "If  ye  were  bUnd,  ye  shovld  ha/ve  no  sin/ 
but  now  ye  say,  we  see;  tlierefore  your  sin  remaineth.^  (Ignoi-ance 
would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sin  against  the 
Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge  was  a  witness 
against  themselves.  Able  to  see,  but  not  willing,  their  blind- 
ness was  their  guilt.) 

§  200.--P{waWe  of  the  Good  Shepherd.'—The  PardMe  extended.— Christ 
the  Door. — IntimatUm  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen.     (John  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just 
severity,  as  fidse  guides  of  the  people;  doubtless  having  in  view 
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at  the  time  the  conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hierarchs  towards  the 
poor  blind  man,  and  his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He 
first  describes  himself  in  contrast  with  the  Pharisees,  as  the 
genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of  the  people.  The  blind 
man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representatiye  of  all  such 
oppressed  socds  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges,  and 
drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the 
supposition  is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
at  hand  suggested  the  parabolic^  illustration  that  he  em- 
ployed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the 
fold  by  the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and 
guides  of  the  people  of  their  own  mere  wilL  The  Shepherd, 
entering  in  at  the  door,  represents  Christ,  who  o£fers  himself, 
divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  GrOD. 
His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine  drawing  within  them; 
they  know  it,  and  admit  him;  he  knows  them  all,  and  all  their 
wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to  the  pasture 
where  their  wants  can  be  saiisfled.  But  the  voice  of  the  selflsh 
leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended 
the  figure,  adding  several  new  traits.^  The  first  outline  of  the 
parable  simply  contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering 
into  the  fold;  in  the  extended  form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a 
new  significance.  He  himself  is  not  only  the  good  shepherd, 
but  also  the  door  of  the  fold,  ioasnmch  as  throu^  him  alone 
can  longiog  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)D.  This 
very  fitct,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  other  shepherds;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature 
of  Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  that  he  is 
himself  the  revealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  him- 
self; he  can  point  out  no  other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  him- 
self He  represents  himself  as  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and 
the  shepherds;  the  latter  more  prominently  here.  In  the 
simple  outline  of  the  parable  he  had  contrasted  himself  as 
shepherd,  with  the  thieves;  he  now  further  contrasts  o^er 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.   All  who  sought  to  gather  followers 

^  C£  on  the  pftrables  of  John,  p.  116. 

*  Examples  of  the  same  mode  of  extending  a  parable  are  to  be  fotmd  in 
ihb  Synoptical  Gospels. 
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and  form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  community,  and,  instead  of 
turning  men's  hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  them- 
selves, were  thieves  and  robbers;  but  such  could  find  no  access 
to  hearts  really  seeking  salvation.  But  those  shepherds  that 
enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  have  nothing  to  fear;  they  can  go 
in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  the  sheep.  The  true  teacher, 
who  leads  souls  to  Christ,  will  not  only  be  saved  himself  but 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the 
^epherd  who  alone  seeks  the  welfere  of  the  sheep)  not  only 
with  the  thieves,  but  also  with  the  liwdmgs.  These  two  classes 
corresponded  to  two  different  classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.  those 
who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish 
aims;  and  those  who,  with  better  feelmgs,  had  not  love  enough, 
and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk  everything  for  the 
good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  former, 
gave  the  poor  people  4ip  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  (the 
wolf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions, 
had  neither  the  steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing 
love  which  were  needed  in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with 
such,  Christ  declares,  "/  wra  the  good  shepherd,  cmd  know  my 
ehe^,  cmd  am  hnawn  of  mine  (thus  betokening  the  inward  sym- 
pathy between  himself  and  those  that  belonged  to  him  by  the 
Divine  drawing  within  them),  amd  I  lanf  down  my  Ufe  for  the 


"With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation 
of  men  before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  de- 
vdopment  of  his  work  that  was  to  foUow  that  sacrifice,  and 
there  he  sees  "other  sheep,  not  of  this  fold" — souls  ready  for  the 
kingdom  among  other  nations,  who  were  also  to  have  their 
place  before  its  consummation :  "Them,  also,  I  must  bring,  a/nd 
they  shaU  hear  my  voice;  a/nd  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  (me 
8h    ~       ~ 


§  201. — Difoisiona  among  the  People. — Chria^a  retwm  into  OalUee, 

The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people 
were  ineapable  of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ ;  instead 
of  inspiration  they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others 
were  irresistibly  attracted;  vx/rds.  such  as  no  other  could  utter, 
seemed  to  them  in  perfect  harmony  with  works,  such  as  no 
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other  could  do.     New  diTisions  arose,  and  the  power  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  of  course,  was  upon  the  side  of  Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He, 
therefore,  withdrew  from  the  metropolis,  and  returned  to  Ca- 
pernaum, now,  indeed,  for  the  last  time.^ 

^  From  the  statements  of  John,  taken  alone,  we  ^ould  infer  that  Christ 
did  not  leave  the  city  immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  hut 
remained  until  that  of  the  Dedication.  It  is  true  that  John  does  not 
expressly  say  (x.  22)  that  he  remained,  which  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
rule  we  might  expect  him  to  have  mentioned ;  but  this  omission  can  be 
explained  more  readily  than  the  omission  of  the  journey  back  to  Gralilee. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  me  history  by  sup- 
posing the  previous  journey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the 
one  ^opted  in  our  text  (chap.  xi.).  The  course  of  preparation  for  his 
death  to  which  he  subjected  his  disciples  (as  already  related)  would  suit 
much  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  just  before  the  last  jonm^ 
than  before  the  next  to  the  last. 

Thus  for  we  agree  with  B.  Jacobi  (Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  before  cited).  But  we  learn  from  Luke  ix.  51,  that 
Jesus  made  his  last  journey  tJirougk  Samaria;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in 
order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  in  the  towns  and  villages  as  he 
passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  upon  the  people.  Against 
John's  testimony  such  an  authority  as  this  would  not  avail ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted,  too,  that  the  accounts  of  two  journeys  are  blended  together  in  it, 
with  other  foreign  matter.  Cf.  Luke  xiii.  22 ;  xvii.  11,  in  which  passages 
a  beginning  is  made  towards  accounts  of  two  journeys,  though  they,  per- 
haps, refer  to  the  same  one.  But  it  is  clear,  in  any  case,  that  many  Uiings 
recited  here  must  belong  to  a  last  journey ;  for  instance,  xiii.  31-33.  Now 
it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  journey,  so  described,  was 
the  one  that  Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(John  viii.  2,  seq.) ;  for  John  tells  us  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind 
the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  the  city  imexpectedly  after 
the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days ;  all  utterly  in  conflict  with  Luke's 
account  of  the  journey  through  Samaria.  Nor  is  it  internally  probable 
that  Christ  would  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feast  at  a  time  when 
his  labours  must  have  suffered  so  many  hinderances  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  Pharisees ;  the  last  period  of  his  stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more 
actively  employed.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  contradict  John's 
statements ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  necessary,  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides; 
not  intending,  however,  to  preclude  further  inquiry  of  our  own.  Cannot 
John's  statement,  that  Jesus  went  up  to  the  feast  ''not  openly,  but,  as  U 
were,  in  secret "  (vii.  10),  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  did  not  take 
the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  journey  with  a  caravan,  but  took  an  unusual 
route  through  Samaria,  a  province  that  held  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Judea  ?  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast, 
be  explained  on  the  groimd  that  he  intentionally  took  the  longer  route ! 
Admitting  this,  it  will  be  easy  (as  Krabbe  and  Wiesder  allow)  to  reconcile 
John's  account  with  Luke's. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Christ's  return  from  capernaum  to  Jerusalem  through 

SAMARIA. 
§  202. — Mecacmafor  the  Journey  through  Samaria,  (Luke  ix.  51,  seq.) 
''  After  a  short  abode  at  Capernaiim,  Clirist  determined  to 
take  a  final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours. 
He  wished  to  visit  Jerusalein  again  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation, which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  December.  Many- 
had  believed  on  him  during  his  last  stay  in  the  city,  and  he 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  them  to  the  arts  of  the  hierarchy; 
it  was  now  necessary  to  strengthen  and  confirm  their  faith  by 
his  personal  presence.  He  chose  to  make  this  journey  by  way 
of  ^maria^  rather  than  through  Persea,  in  order  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  was,  there- 
fore, required  for  the  journey ;  and  he  left  Capernaum  sooner 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly 
to  Jerusalem. 

§  203.— (7Aotc6  of  ^  Seventy,    (Luke  x.) — Import  of  the  Number 


The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations, 
after  his  own  sufierings  should  have  prepared  its  way,  lay 
before  him  as  he  left  Capernaum  never  to  return;  and  he  said 
to  his  disciples,  in  view  of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet, 
there  were  so  few  labourers,  "The  harvest^  truly,  is  grecU,  hut 
Qi&  labov/rerg  a/re  fevo;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  hmvest 
tha$  he  vxmld  send  forth  lahotMrers  mto  his  ha/rvest''  He  then 
chose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted 
organs  for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to 
annjounce  and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  the  short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might 
be  niore  successfully  employed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he 
chose  (as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  p.  121)  a  number  at 
that  time  in  common  currency.  The  roimd  number  seventy 
may  have  had  general  reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders, 
or  to  the  seventy  members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may 
have  had  special  reference  to  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 
Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  seventy  languages  and 
nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last  were  the  case, 
it  was  an  instance  of  formal  accommodation.  Without  con- 
firming this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  seventy  to 
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indicate  symbolically  that  bis  organs  were  not  to  reach  the 
Jewish  people  only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.^ 

§  204. — IrutmctiofU  to  the  Seventy  on  their  Mission,    (Luke  x.)     The  Woe 
to  the  VnbeUeving  Cities. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communion  which  he 
founded  and  inspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not 
labour  as  isolated  instruments,  but  in  union  with  each  other, 
reciprocally  assisting  each  other :  just  as  he  promised,  "  Where 
two  (yr  three  a/re  gcx^iered  together  in  my  ncume,  ifiere  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them!*  Therefore,  in  sen<Hng  out  his  disciples  in 
various  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but  two 
and  two. 

^  The  &ct  that  Luke  alone  mentions  the  choice  of  the  Seventy  is  no 
reason  for  questioning  the  account.  We  attach  no  importance  to  the 
narratives  in  regard  to  the  Seventy  current  in  the  first  centuries  (as  in  the 
accoimt  (mixed  up  with  legends)  of  the  conversion  of  King  Abgarusy 
-written  in  Syriac,  ^md  kept  in  the  archives  at  Edessa  (Eus.  EccL  Blst. 
i.  13) ;  and  in  the  fiflh  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Eus.  i.  12),  which  also  contains  evident  Msehoods)  as  confirmatoiy  of 
Luke's  statement.  But  its  perfect  aptness  in  the  hist^ical  connexion,  and 
the  entire  and  characteristic  coherency  of  everything  qx^en  by  Christ, 
according  to  Luke,  with  the  circumstances  (so  superior  to  the  collocation 
in  Matthew),  strengthen  the  argimient  in  its  favour.  How  appropriate  is 
the  language  of  Luke  x.  2,  in  view  of  the  approaching  new  deTeiopaient 
of  the  kingdom  of  God;  whereas  in  Matthew  (ix.  ZT,  38)  the  same  woixis 
are  connected  with  the  accoimt  of  the  preaching  in  Galilee  and  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  So,  in  Matt.  x.  the  continuation  of  Christ's  dis- 
course to  the  Seventy  (as  given  in  Luke  x.)  is  connected  with  the  Twelve, 
with  many  passages  that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  Apostles  at  a 
later  and  more  hostile  period.  In  Luke,  tiie  instrootionB  to  tiie  Seveilty 
are  distinguished  from  those  to  the  Twelve  in  this,  that  the  ionasar  oontain 
allusions  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  missionaries  would  be  involved ; 
but  no  definite  references  to  the  subsequent  mission  of  the  disciples  to  the 
heathen.  The  rebukes  of  Chorazim,  Capernaum,  &c.  suit  exactly  to  the 
time  when  Christ  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  neighbourhood  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  his  labours,  and  so  Luke  assigns  them ;  but  in 
Matt.  xi.  they  are  given  in  connexion  with  the  reply  to  John  Baptist's 
messengers. 

It  is  dear  that  Christ  called  upon  others  than  the  Twelve  to  join  them- 
selves closely  to  him ;  and  we  find  that,  after  he  left  the  earth,  others  did 
belong  to  the  narrower  circle  of  the  disciples.  All  this  indicates  that  sndi 
a  circle  was  formed  by  himself;  for  the  wliole  number  of  disciples  must 
have  amounted  not  only  to  120  (Acts  i.  15),  but  to  500  (1  Cor.  xv.  6). 

But  it  may  be  said  [as  it  has  been]  that  this  stor^  of  liie  definite  number 
seventy  was  invented  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  this  wero  so,  it  would  not 
discredit  Luke's  statement,  so  precisely  fitting  to  the  histoiy,  of  the  wsy 
in  which  the  circle  was  formed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Christ,  who  was  accustomed  to  adopt  and  use  existing  forms,  should  not 
have  appropriated  such  a  one  as  this  in  forming  the  second  narrower  drcla 
of  disciples. 
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The  instmctioiis  given  to  them  were  siinilar  to  those  which 
lie  iiad  previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve;"*  but,  as  the 
oppositioii  of  the  Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence, 
he  foretold  that  they  would  meet  with  many  enemies:  ^*  I  send 
you  forth  as  Icmbs  among  vxylmsr  This  may  either  imply  that 
they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among  the  most  fierce  and 
cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish  leaders  who 
sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  vx^es  m  sheep's 
dothvng,  the  disciples  were  contrasted  with  them  as  hmhs  in 
innocence  of  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  together 
may  have  been  intended.  But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field 
of  their  labour,  he  bade  them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the 
future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that  all  their  wants  would  be 
supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles  had  been  (ix.  3), 
to  ^^ccurry  neither  pu/rse,  nor  scrip,  ruyr  shoes;'*  but  with  the 
view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  imme- 
diate objects  required  haste :  \^^ Salute  no  mam,  by  the  toat/,^] 

After  declaring  to  them  (v.  5-12)  that  the  destiny  of  the 
towns  into  which  they  entered  would  be  fixed  by  the  reception 
they  gave  to  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ 
pronounced  a  woe  upon  those  towns  of  Gdilee*^  which  had  been 
SO  greatly  fitvoured  by  his  labours,  and  had  (the  little  flock  of 
believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy  a  reception. 
"Had  such  miracles'*  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capemaiim,  which 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."P     The 

"*  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  criticism  which  de- 
cides that  the  whole  account  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  is  a  mere 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Twelve,  simply  because  the  two  sets  of  instructions 
are  not  accurately  distinguished  from  each  other. 

»  Many  miracles  are  here  presupposed  as  wrought  in  Western  Bethsaida 
and  in  the  neighbouring  and  obscure  village,  Qiorazin)  which  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  ns. 

«  Such  sayings  from  Christ's  own  lips  prove  that  he  himself  was  con- 
scious of  performing  acts^out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  material  world, 
by  which  even  the  dullest  might  have  been  awakened  had  they  possessed 
proper  reUgious  susceptibilities ;  as,  indeed,  without  these,  Ihe  stimulus 
of  miracles  could  have  been  but  transient. 

P  The  word  v)//w0€T<ra  (v.  15)  may  be  understood  objectively  or  subjec- 
tively. In  the  first  sense,  it  would  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by 
the  lot  which  had  £sdlen  to  it ;  certainly  not  in  reference  to  worldly  weallh, 
although  it  was  a  prosperous  place  ;  bait  to  the  presence  and  the  ministiy 
of  Ohnst  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Taken  subjectively,  it  would  refer  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  preventing  it  from  rightly  appreciating  the  grace 
whidi  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.    Thct  connexion  fiivours  the  first. 
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Idgher  one  may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon 
hmi,  the  deeper  will  be  his  Ml  if  he  neglects  it.  He  who  was 
the  humblest  of  men  here  betokened  himself  as  one  whose 
ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heaven ;  and  in  the  mouth 
of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been  the  height  of 
arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flatten  down 
this  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperbole;  an  attempt, 
too,  which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  his  language,  in 
which  the  figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety 
of  the  West  as  to  stamp  them  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all 
countries. 

§  205. — Exultation  of  the  Disciples  on  their  Retwm. — The  Overthrow  of 
Sakm's  Kingdom. — Christ  warns  the  Disciples  agadnst  Va/rdty.  (Luke  x. 
17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  retmned  from  their 
mission  to  meet  Christ,  they  related  to  him,  with  child-like 
joy,^  the  great  things  they  had  achieved  in  his  name :  "  Even 
the  devils  a/re  sutject  to  us  in  thy  namne.^ 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs 
wrought  by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  had 
come  upon  the  earth,"^  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples 
reported  as  a  token  of  the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom, 
before  which  every  evil  thing  must  yield :  "/  beheld^  Satanfi  as 
lightning  /all  from  heaven;  i.  e.  from  the  pinnacle  of  power 
which  he  had  thus  far  held  among  men.  Before  the  intuitive 
glance  of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  he 

**  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  De  Wette*s  conclusion  that  Christ 
had  not  as  yet  conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  the  Apostles. 
Even  in  possession  of  this  power,  they  might  have  been  surprised,  con- 
scious of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  things  done  by  them;  just  as 
in  other  cases,  a  man  who,  while  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  serves  as 
an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  surprised  at  what  he  does,  in 
commrison  with  what  he  is.  '  Cf.  p.  160. 

*  JBeholding  in  the  spirit  is  here  undoubtedly  meant ;  Christ  designates 
by  a  symbolical  figure  what  the  glance  of  his  Spirit  foresaw  in  the  progress 
of  the  future.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  here  a  vision  like  that  of  the 
prophets,  in  which  the  truth  was  presented  in  a  symbolical  veil  or  covering. 
Nowhere  in  the  history  of  Christ  do  we  find  an  intuition  in  the  form  of  a 
vision ;  indeed,  such  seem  to  have  been  precluded  by  the  proper  indwelling 
of  God  in  Him,  distinguishing  Him  trom  all  wophets  to  whom  a  transicTiS 
Divine  illumination  is  imparted;  in  Him  the  Divine  and  the  Human  were 
completely  cme;  in  Him  ';\ras  shown  the  calmness,  clearness,  and  steadiness 
of  a  mind  bearing  within  itself  the  source  of  Divine  light ;  in  His  unbroken 
consciousness  as  God-Man,  we  dare  not  distinguish  moments  of  light  and 
moments  of  darkness. 
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saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  Gk)D  advancing  in  triumph  over 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.  He  does  not  say  "I  see  now,"  but 
"  /  sa/w!^  He  sa/w  it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report 
of  their  accomplished  wonders.  While  they  were  doing  these 
isolated  works,  he  saw  the  (ym  great  work — of  which  theirs 
were  only  particular  and  individual  signs — ^the  victory  over 
the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind,*  com- 
pletely achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in 
consequence  of  this  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming 
labours  they  should  do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to 
trample  the  power  of  the  enemy  imder  foot;  they  were  to 
walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  opposed  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency, 
dangerous  to  their  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to 
their  joy  at  its  brilliant  and  extraordinary  results.  ^^NotwUhr- 
stcundirig,  in  this  rejoice  Tvot,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  y(mr 
They  were  liable  to  vamiy,  glorying  in  the  means,  viz.  the 
individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rather  than  in  the 
Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all  siugle 
results  were  but  subsidiary  elements;  a  vanity  which  might 
deceive  itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And 
many  great  and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temp- 
tation; their  very  works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting 
their  interior  life ;  and  this  having  become  impure,  the  im- 
purity passes  over  into  their  works  also.  "  But  rather  rejoice 
tItaC  yowr  names  are  written  in  hexmear  They  were  to  do 
wonderful  works  in  the  future;  but  these  were  not  to  be  the 
source  of  their  joy;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their 
labours,  was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing;  and  all  else 
subordhiate  to  it.  "  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  grace  given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins. 
and  life  everlasting." 

§  206. — ThA  Kvngd(m  of  Ood  revealed  to  Babes. — The  Blessedness  of  the 
.Disciples  m  beholding  it,     (Luke  x.  21,  24.) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple, 
child-like  men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them, 
were  to  be  organs  of  the  power  of  God  to  renovate  himianity, 
that  by  their  preaching  men  were  to  learn  what  human  wisdom 
could  never  have  discovered,  he  poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of 
his  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankfulness:  "I  tJumk  thee, 

«  Cf.  John  xii.  31. 
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0  Father,  Lord  of  hea/cen  cmd  ea/rth,^  that  thou  hast  ImL  HiesB 
thmgs  from  the  wise  cmd  prvd&nt,  cmd  hast  revealed  tkj&ia  unto 
habes:^  even  so,  FatJiefr,for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Uiy  sights  AU 
things  are  deLivered  to  me  of  my  Father ;^  and  »o  'mam  hnmoeik 
who  the  San  isJ  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  but  the  Father; 
cmd  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  cmd  he  to  whom  the  Son  wiU 
reveal  him^^ 

After  he  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  GrOD,  he  turned 
to  his  disciples,  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes 
had  beheld  that  which  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  waited 
and  longed  for.* 

^  The  Omnipctent  Creator,  who  manifests  hhnself  as  Father  in  con- 
descending to  the  wants  of  men,  and  in  his  self- revealing  love. 

^  The  hiding  from  the  wise  and  the  revealing  vaxto  babes  are  closely  con- 
nected together  ;  it  reqxdred  child-like  submission  and  devotion  to  receive 
the  communications  of  the  higher  source,  and  therefore  none  could  receive 
it  but  such  as,  like  children,  in  need  of  higher  light,  yielded  themselves 
up  to  the  Divine  illiunination ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  those  whose 
imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  because  they  were  devoid  of  diild-Hke 
submission,  could  not  receive  the  Divine  communications. 

*  I  think  that  iKofioXoyovfiai  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  vai  in  v.  21 ; 
the  latter  (like  dfiriv)  is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a 
reason  is  assigned''— " «o  it  aeemfied  good  in  t^iy  sight;'*  a  higher  necessity, 
viz.  the  pleasure  of  God,  made  it  so.  These  words  form  ihe  point  of  tnm- 
sition  to  the  following  verse,  whidi  contains  the  ground  of  the  preceding ; 
viz.  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  communication  fi-om  Grod,  hvA  none  can 
know  the  Son,  except  it  be  revealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

*  That  is,  according  to  the  connexion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  develop 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  victoriously,  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  believfirs 
(John  xvii.  2).  Christ  had  previously  said  that  the  Divine  power  given  to 
him  should  show  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  his  organs  in  spreading  the 
kingdom  of  Grod. 

y  For  this  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  original 
relations  to  Grod. 

*  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Luke  connects  itself  so  naturally  an4 
closely  with  the  narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.  25-27)  in  connexion 
with  the  woes  pronounced  upon  the  unbelieving  towns  of  Gralilee. 

*  The  passage  in  v.  23,  2i,  forms  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what 
had  gone  before,  both  in  form  and  substance.  The  Kar  iSiav  fits  with  the 
supposition  that  the  disciples,  on  their  return,  foimd  Christ  snrroimded  by 
one  of  those  groups  that  frequently  gathered  about  him.  The  same  words 
stand,  also,  in  a  clear  connexion  in  Matt.  (xiii.  16,  17),  but  not  so  dose  as 
Luke's.  Even  the  form  of  the  words  is  closely  adapted  to  the  occasiou 
and  the  context.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "  kings**  or  "righteotis 
men"  (as  Matt,  gives  it)  were  the  original  one.  The  exchange  may  have 
taken  place  bemuse  "kings"  a^pearod  foreign;  or  vice  versd,  beca^iae 
"righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefinite.  By  the  word  "kings,"  then, 
we  must  understand  "the  pious  kings;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David 
might  have  led  Jesus  to  connect  "kings  "with  "prophets."  Thus  the 
apparently  insignificant  disciples  are  c<Hitrasted  with  men  of  the  highest 
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The  "seeing"  and  "tearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  Hugo 
^  St.  Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but 
spirituaUy,  with  reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which 
had  been  veiled  and,  to  some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who 
occupied  even  the  highest  place  in  the  Old  Disp^isatioii.  A 
conscious  or  unconscious  longing  for  the  i^ture  revelation  was 
their  highest  attaiimient. 

§  207. — The  Signs  of  Discipleship.  (Matt.  vii.  22.) — Requisites,  viz.  Sekf- 
DesML  imd  Besignatum  (Luke  ix.  56,  62) :  Taking  up  the  Cross.  Luke 
xiv.  25^5 ;  Matt.  x.  38 ;  xvi.  24.) 

If  we  were  correct  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Motmt,  p.  257,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  following 
words  oi  Christ  (Matt,  vii  22) :  "  Mamy  wiU  say  to  rnei/n  that 
da/^,  Lordf  Lord,  k<we  toe  not  prophesud  in  thy  name  ?  and  in 
ih9/  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
ufonderfid  works?  And  then  wiU  I  profess  vmJbo  them,,  I  never 
knew  you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  toork  iniquity."*^  Words 
referring  to  that  period  in  which  Christ  had  already  imparted 
miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their 
woriEB)  in  the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves. 
Christ,  then^  with  his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  annoTmces 
that  not  the  doing  great  works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispo- 
sitions and  aims  alone,  would  be  an  inMlible  sign  of  disciple- 
ship.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as  gave  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens,  those 
who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name 
was  upon  their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also, 
might  be  applied  his  saying,  "He  tJud  is- not  with  wie  is  against 
me."* 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which 
sudi  persons  and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as 
follows:  They  were  perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with 

importance  in  the  development  of  the  Theocracy.  There  ia  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  over  from  "  prophets"  to  '*  righteous  men," 
and  tnen  the  adjective  "many"  (Matt.  xiii.  17)  would  be  the  more 
ap^cable. 

^  There  is  internal  proof  that  this  passage  was  not  (as  some  suppose) 
aacnbed  to  Christ  as  a  post  factum  prediction.  Those  who  suppose  this 
must  conceive  that  the  passage  was  invented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  who 
boasted  of  miraculous  powers.  But  in  that  case  /o^m  doctrine  would  have 
been  made  more  promment  than  had  actions;  and  even  the  appearance  of 
recognizing  thek  works  as  real  miracles  would  have  been  avoided. 

z2 
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him,  and  thus  participated  in  the  Divine  life  from  which  these 
miraculous  powers  went  forth;  but  afterward — rejoicing  more 
that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than  that  their  name? 
were  written  in  the  Book  of  life — ^their  very  works  became  a 
snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  in  out- 
ward appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  sfaigle 
and  separate  impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts 
may  continue  after  the  prime  cause  is  destroyed;  there  maybe 
Hfe-like  convulsions  when  life  has  departed  for  ever.  Compare 
what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3,  about  such  separate  good 
deeds  when  iminspired  by  the  life  of  love. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  dmst  betokens  these  as 
persons  whom  he  had  Ti^er  known  as  his  own.  As  such,  we 
must  believe  that  the  new  birth  had  never  been  fuUy  realized 
in  them ;  that  they  had  been  predominantly  selfish  from  the 
first;  that  none  but  isolated  impulses  of  the  higher  life,  mere 
exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagination,  had  ever 
foimd  place  in  them.  "We  must  remember  well  that  stimulated 
natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling  the 
work  of  Divine  power,  but,  in  fleujt,  very  difierent  from  it. 

Many  persons,  in  the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  were  so 
powerfully  affected  by  his  preaching,  as  to  wi^  earnestly  to 
attach  themselves  to  him  fcwc  ever;  but  he  did  not  receive  all. 
Some,  carried  away  by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  pro- 
mise more  tiian  they  could  perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay 
before  such  the  sufferings  and  struggles  they  must  imdeigo  as 
his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  devotion  to 
him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  went  with  him  a  little  distance 
from  a  village  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,^  said  unto 
him,  ^^Lordy  I  wHlfoUow  tJhee  whUhersoever  thou  goest^^  Christ 
bade  him  reflect  we  J  before  taking  such  a  step :  "Fooces  hem 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  ha/i>e  nests,  htU  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head;*'  expressing  the  privations  and 
necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  him  thereafter  would  ex- 
pose themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  follow  him,  as 
he  was  about  departing,  said,  ^^  Suffer  me  first  to  go  amd  hi/ry 
my  father''  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love;  but  he  made  use 
of  this  case  to  show,  by  a  striking  eaximple,  that  those  who 

^  If  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  Luke  iz.  56,  57,  these  little  narradve% 
which  fit  so  aptly  to  this  part  of  the  history,  stand  in  a  mnoh  clearer 
chronolojj;ical  and  pragmatical  connexion  in  Luke  ix.  than  in  Matt.  m\,  l 
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sought  to  follow  Lim  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were 
otherwise  entirely  sacred,  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  GrOD  required  it.  "  Let  the  dead  hwry  their  dead,  hut  go  tJvou 
cmd  preach  the  hmgdom  ofGodr  (Let  those  who  are  them- 
selves dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  GrOD  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  the  lifeless  clay. 
But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  Hfe,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  ih(M  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by 
preaching  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead ; 
the  living  for  the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said, 
^^Let  me  first  go  amd  bid  them  fa/rewell  which  a/re  at  home  at  my 
h<yu8ey*  Christ  expressed  a  simUar  thought :  "iV^o  one hamng  jmt 
his  hand  to  the  phughj  a/nd  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
€rod^^  (no  one  can  become  a  proper  organ  of  the  kingdom  who 
does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with  imdivided  soul,  suffering  no 
earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people, 
attracted  by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after 
him  (Luke  xiv.  2^\  He  took  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  this  multitude  the  necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with 
liim;  that  they  were  not  to  expect  the  appearance  of  Messiah's 
kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  to  look  for 
nothing  but  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  communion;  nay,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  he,  ^^  If  any  mem  come  to  me,  amd  ?cate  not 
his  father  and  mother,  &c.  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
he  my  diseipler  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  ^^A'iid  whosoever  doth 
Twt  hea/r  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  he  my  disdple.^^^ 

^  Wetstein  adduces,  in  illustration  of  this  passage,  the  beautiful  Py- 
thagorean sentiment  of  Simyplicms,  in  his  Commentary  on  Epictetus  :  ilg 

*  It  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  following  Christ,  that  he  who  does  it 
decides  to  "bear  his  own  cross."  The  sense  of  this  phrase  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Plutarch  (de  Sera  Nimiinis  Vindicta,  c.  ix.),  who  says,  that  "As 
wickedness  bears  its*  own  pimishment  along  with  it,  so  the  wicked  man 
l»ears  his  own  cross."  Kat  r^  ^liv  (Twaari  tS>v  KoXai^ofikvutv  BKatrrog 
KaKovpytav  i/c^cpei  tov  avrov  <TTavp6v'  y/  dk  xaKia  t&v  KoXaffrripiutv  i^* 
eavTTJv  'iKaarov  «$  aur^C  rticratj/trat,  Itivri  Tig  ovtra  piov  drjfuovpybc 
oiKTpov  Kal  avv  alaxivy  ^6€ovq  n  TvoXXovg  Kal  TraBri  xaXf^rd  rat  uera- 
yiiXiiaQ  Kai  rapaxag  airavoTovq  ix^^'''^^'  ^^^  passage  shows  that  Christ 
might  have  employed  the  phrase  without  any  known  reference  to  his 
death  ;  the  form  of  the  expression  is,  therefore,  no  proof  that  the  passage 
was  modified  after  his  death  upon  the  cross.  But  John  tells  us  that  Christ 
did  allude  to  his  impending  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  use  of  the  word 
v^ovv  (xii.  82) ;  and  this  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  before  his 
mindy  in  connexion  Mrith  his  being  delivered  over  to  the  heathen,  when  he 
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(As  Christy  condemned  to  death  upon  the  cross,  must  himsdf 
carry  the  instrument  of  his  sofEerings  and  ignominy,  so  bis  true 
followers  must  be  prepared  to  undergo,  of  their  own  uccordj  aQ 
sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  20S.—8elf-Demal  and  Sdf-Sacnfiee  fwriher  iauatrated.—Parahle  cf  iht 
huUdkig  of  the  Tower.— C^"  the  Warrmg  King.  (Luke  xiv.  28-88.)--T*e 
Saaifioial  8aU.  (Mark  ix.  49,  BO.y^The  Treatwe  Md  in  the  Ftdd.— 
The  Pearl  of  Grecst  Price,    (Matt.  xiii.  44-46.) 

Christ  then  made  use  of  -various  comparisons  to  set  still 
more  clearly  before  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  counting  tlie 
cost,  of  fairly  contemplating  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  wiiich 
his  service  required,  before  entering  upon  it.  Those  who  heed- 
lessly neglected  this,  and  are  afterward  disgraced  by  shrinting 
from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them,  are  compared  to  a  maa 
that  sets  about  bmlding  a  tower  without  calc^Uating  the  ex- 
pense, and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is  manir 
fested.  Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of 
raperior  power.  And  then,  again,  he  repeated  the  sudii 
thought :  ^^'None  ofyov^  that  forsakdh  not  aU  thai  he  heOhy  earn 
he  my  disciple,  SaU  is  good,  but  if^  scdt  ham  lost  its  sawur, 
wherewith  shaU  U  he  seasoned?'*  The  disciples  of  Chiist,  the 
salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere  appearance*— wit^ut 
self-saci^ifice;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worthless.^ 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  M^k  ix.  49,  50,  whidi, 
considered  as  an  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  one  of  Clmst's  exhortations  to  his  disciples 
during  this  latter  period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thoi^ 
which  it  contains  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  The  persecutionfl^ 
struggles,  and  sufierings  of  the  disciples  were  to  be  as  salt  to 
preserve  and  freshen  ^e  Divine  life  in  them;  to  make  them 
more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  But 
(v.  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate,  unless  the 
element  of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists;  the  salt  must  be 
there,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  springing  fk>m  the  Divine  life 
within,  before  outward  trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart 
The  disciples  were,  therefore,  exhorted  to  keep  it  within  them, 
and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen  each  other  in  the  Divine 
life  by  fellowship  of  heart.  '^Jffave  salt  im,  yom'sehes,  amd  htm 
peace  one  loith  amether,'' 

used  the  phrase  in  John.    The  passage  in  Matthew,  therefiire,  may  M 
taken  as  affording  a  similar  sense;  and  thus  John  and  the  Synoptioal 
Gospels  agree  in  stating  that  Christ  intimated  the  mode  of  his  dem. 
.    'Cflp.  246. 
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The  same  thonglit;  -viz.  tliat  Ms  foHowers  must  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  kingdom  of  QoJ>,  as  their  highest 
good,  was  also  illustrated  by  the  paiaMes  of  the  Precuwre  hid  m 
thejield,  and  the  peaH  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever 
will  obtain  this  treasccre  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order 
tq  secure  it,  and  must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless 
in  comparison  with  this,  his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the 
colouring  of  the  picture,  to  give  impressiveness  to  this  <me 
thought.  The  same  thought  is  presented,  und«r  another  figure, 
in  ihe  parable  of  the  co^ly  pearL  It  is  probaWe,  however, 
that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  God; 
the  accidental  finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  fidd  corresponding 
to  those  to  whcnn  the  prodamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  im- 
Bought  and  unexpected;  but  whom,  neverthelm,  it  finds  ready 
to  receive  it,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  when  its  revealed  glory 
rouses  the  Numbering  Divine  consciousness  within  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  merchant  seeks  for  precious  pearls,  and, 
after  repeated  search,  finds  one  of  surpassing  beauty  and  value ; 
so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  Icmgings,  pursue  the  kingdom  of 
God  with  restless  eamestnessf,  and  find  in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy 
of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which  transcends  all 
others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  ^Miy  may  be. 

§  209. — Christ  reuses  to  vatetfere  in  (Ml  J)iapute8.    (Luke  ziL  18-30.) — 
Mis  Decision  in  the  Ccue  of  the  Adulteress, 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  num- 
ber who  came  imder  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek 
from  his  authority  the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  call- 
ing. In  such  cases  he  refused  to  interfere;  his  kingdom  was 
to  rule  the  hearts  of  men;  not  to  establi^  outward  law  or 
equity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one?  of  the  listening  crowd 
adied  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  brother 
in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him^  de- 
clining to  fix  the  limits  ofcivil  property  and  decide  in  ques- 
tions of  civil  right;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid 

ti  I  canaoi  agree  in  Sckleiermac^er^s  opinion,  that  this  was  one  of  those 
whom  Christ  had  asked  to  follow  him.  Had  it  been  so,  Christ  would 
doubtless  have  replied  to  him,  as  he  did  to  others,  that  kis  followers  must 
be  prepared  to  renounce  all  eui^hly  possessions.  It  was  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful that  a  man  who  recognized  in  Jesus  a  teacher  of  Divine  authority, 
should  ask  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  brother,  who 
may  have  also  admitted  Christ's  authority. 
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even  the  appearance  of  intermeddling  witli  the  afl^rs  of  human 
law  and  government.  And  in  the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this 
case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  directly  to  order  the  rela- 
tions of  civil  society;  this  outwa/rd  Divine  authority  is  foreign 
to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  his  own  sphere,  the 
sphere  of  men's  hearts;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon 
the  heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  everything  else;  for  all 
human  relations  grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity (v.  15)  to  rebuke  covetousness^  the  source  of  such  con- 
tentions; to  show  the  vanity  of  earthly  wealth;  and  to  point 
out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only  object  worth  men's 
striving  after. 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically, 
to  an  earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable;  but  we  place 
it  here  because  of  its  aflSnity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just 
mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward 
law.^ 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking 
privately  to  attach  suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  friend  of  pubh- 
cans  and  sinners,  they  brought  to  him  a  womsan  taken  in  adul- 
tery, and  asked  whether  she  ought  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Had  he  ventured  to 
pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from  his  well- 
known  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the 
law  of  Moses.  As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he 
at  first  paid  no  attention,  but  stooped,  and  wrote  upon  the 
ground.  They  pressed  the  point,  however,  and  he  then  drew 
the  question  out  of  the  sphere  of  Ioajo  into  that  of  momlAtyf 

^  [There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  authenticity  of  the  accoimt  of 
the  adulterous  woman ;  John  viii.  1-11.]  We  think,  both  from  internal 
and  external  grounds,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  John's  Gospel  (see  Liicke 
on  the  passage) ;  perhaps  its  insertion  there  was  suggested  by  viiL  15. 
But  in  all  essential  features  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truSi  and  originality. 
If  invented  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  the  Marcionites ;  but  in  uiat  case 
it  would  have  been  coloui'ed  more  highly  with  opposition  to  the  Mosaic 
law ;  nor  could  an  invention  of  theirs  have  found  such  general  currency  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  difficulties  consist  more  in  the  form  than  in  the 
^bstance  of  the  narrative ;  and  even  these  can  be  readily  overcome  As 
to  the  account  in  Evcmg.  ad  Heb/rceot  (Eus.  iii.  89)  of  a  woman  accused  of 
many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  about  it  to  decide  whether 
it  was  true  and  original,  or  a  mere  exaggeration  either  of  the  one  before  us 
in  John,  or  of  the  other  accoimt  of  the  sinful  woman  who  anoinkKl  ft" 
feet  of  Jesus  (p.  227);  or  whether  it  arose  from  a  blending  of  the  tiro 
together. 
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whicli  was  properly  his  own.  Looking  round  upon  them  with 
all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  *^He  that  is  wiUwut  sin  anumg 
yoUy  lei  fmn  first  cast  a  stone  at  hjerP 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  jndge  is  of  no  accoimt;  it  is  the  hm  alone  that 
judges.  But  from  the  stand-point  of  tnorality,  he  that  con- 
demns another  (t.  e.  the  sinner,  not  merely  the  sin)  while 
conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  another  kind,  pronounces 
his  own  condemnation  (Rom.  ii.  1).  His  own  conscience 
bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  the  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose 
them  to  leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense 
of  sin,  and  need  of  pardon  and  redemption.  To  the  woman, 
who  was  bowed  down  imder  the  burden  of  sin,  he  said,  "iV>i- 
Uwr  do  I  condemn  thee;'*  cautioning  her,  at  the  same  time,  to 
guard  against  falling  again  into  transgression. 

§  210.—  ChHst*8  Intimations  of  the  Futvre, 
The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  reveal 
to  us  the  topic  on  which  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at 
this  critical  period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching, 
he  saw  the  earnest  of  that  new  creation  which  was  to  follow 
his  death.  Elnowing  all  that  lay  before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he 
went  on  to  meet  his  death  in  conflict  with  the  representatives 
of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  contem- 
plating with  joy  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  for  which  this 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  com- 
menced those  vehement  emotions  of  soul  which  afterward, 
under  various  and  painful  excitements  from  without,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  final  and  triiunphant  "It  is 


§  211. — PoaraUea  of  ike  Mmtard  Seed  and  of  the  Lewen,     (Luke  xiii. 

1 8-21.)— Powito  of  Agreement  and  Difference, — Compared  with  the  FattabU 

of  the  JRipenmg  Grain,     (Mark  iv.  26.) 

Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around 
him  the  germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  na- 
tions. Kercing  the  veil  which  obscured  the  future  from 
ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind  in  all  its 
relations  revolutionized  by  the  power  of  his  word.  A  total 
change  in  the  disciples'  mode  of  thinking  was  in  preparation; 
the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.  Thus  the  Divine 
woixl  was  to  work  both  eoctensively  and  intensively.    These  forma 
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of  its  operation  lie  illustrated  by  Hhe  parables  of  tlbe  fwusUjyrd 
seed  and  the  lea/ven} 

The  point  in  wMcli  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating 
of  the  power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  God,  wh&re  i^  troth 
has  onoe  been  received,  derelc^  itself  oiifcwardly  from  wi^nn; 
the  greatest  results  proceedii^  from  a^arently  the  most  in- 
significant begionings.  The  pomt  in  whidi  ihey  <&f^  is,  tibat 
the  development  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
is  more  eodenaive,  in  that  of  the  leaven  more  iaitensive;  in  the 
former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the  Ohurch,  so  feeble 
in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth;  in  the  latter,  the 
principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
in  all  its  parts  and  powers,  after  its  own  image,  to  bec<Hne  its 
own  organ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  rdigion,  not  only 
in  the  race,  but  also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable  J  preserved  to  us  by  lAark 
alone  (iv.  26),  "So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  mem  shoniH 
cast  seed  into  the  grownd;  and  shovld  sleep,  a/nd  rise  night  and 
day,  amd  the  seed  shovld  spring  and  grow  vp,  he  hrwwe&h  not 
Tiow.  For  the  eaM,bri7igeth  forth  Jhjidt  of  herself;  Jlrst  the  hl^^ 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ea/r.  But  when  the 
tgrai/n  is  ripe,  irwmediatdy  he  praJUeth  in  the  m/clde,  hecause  the 
harvest  is  ccytner  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this  parable  to 
impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  the 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful] ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once 
implanted  in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  hunuin 
agency;  imfolding  itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it 
would  gradually  accompli  the  transformation  of  human 
natiu'e  into  that  perfection  for  which  God  designed  it  [the.ywi? 
com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are  instruments  of  a 
power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they  only  preach 
the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  be- 

*  Luke  gives  these  parables  in  the  connexion  we  have  assigned  to  them. 
In  Matthew  they  are  placed  along  with  others  of  a  very  different  character, 
only  agreeing  in  the  one  point  of  general  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of 
God.     On  the  arrangement  of  the  parables,  c£  p.  118. 

J  This  parable  b^rs  the  undeniable  stamp  of  originality,  both  in  its 
matter  and  form ;  so  that  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  variation  of  one  of  the 
other  parables  of  the  growing  seed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  just  as  in 
the  different  narratives  of  the  same  discourse  given  in  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, one  Evangelist  preserves  one  portion,  and  anothw  another ;  so  in 
regard  to  these  parables  illustrative  of  the  vniem/sivt  operation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  Mark  alone  has  preserved  the  one  of  the  ripening  com,  omitting 
the  Ua/oen;  while  Matthew  and  Luke  give  the  latter,  omitting  the  former. 
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hold  mUi  amazement  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more 
pointedly  opposed  the  prevalent  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  have  more  effec- 
tually rebuked  the  tendency  to  ascribe  too  much  to  human 
agencies^  and  too  little  to  tiie  substantive  power  of  the  word 
itself 

§  212. — The  Fire  to  he  hmdled. — The  Baptism  of  Sufflrings. — Ckritticmitp 
not  Peace,  ha  a  Sword.     (Luke  xii.  49-53.) 

"I  am  aome  to  send  fire  vipofn,  ike  earth;  <md  what  will  1 
(more),  ifUhe  aheady4cmGB/ed7^  As  he  had  compared  the  per- 
vading and  renewing  power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven, 
80  here,  as  that  word  sends  forth  a  holy  flame,  which  is  to  seize 
upcm  human  nature  and  bum  out  all  its  dross  and  impurity — 
inextinguishable  until  it  has  enveloped  all  mankind — ^he  com- 
pares it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself  whose  unquenchable 
flames  he  already  sees  burstiog  forth.  "What  wiU  I  more ?" 
says  he ;  "  the  object  of  my  ministry  on  earth  is  so  &r  accom- 
phshed." 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  he 
passed  on  to  what  remained  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work,  viz. 
the  sufferings  that  were  awaiting  him.  liiese  he  betokens  by 
a  baptism  which  he  must  undergo;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of 
the  multitude  of  afflictions  that  were  to  overwhelm  him,^ 
and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  religious  symbol,  and  of  the 
baptism  of  suffering  as  his  laat  and  perfect  consecration  aa 
Messiah  and  Bedeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was  the  first 
and  preparatory  one.  "/  have  'yet  a  baptism  [of  suffering]  to 
^  baptized  wUh,  and  how  sorely  awi  /  pamed  until  it  he  accomr 
pUshed*"^ 

^  To  "immeree  himself  in  snffinings." 

^  The  common  interpretation  of  these  two  verses  (which  is  osrtainly  a 
possible  one)  considers  the  two  members  as  co-ordinate — ri  Bkkut  as  cor« 
responding  to  ttwc  (Twkxofuzi ;  and  et  TJdri  ivrf^Orj  to  «wc  ov  rakeffOn;  "I 
^  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  how  do  I  wish  it  were  au^ady 
^^J^dled !  but  I  have  still  the  baptism  of  sofifering  to  nndergo,  and  how  am 
f  pained  nntil  it  be  fulfilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  tiie  fiiture.  And, 
^  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  Christ  might  have  said  that  the  fire  which  he 
<^e  to  li^ht  among  men  was  not  as  yet  kindled ;  for  the  great  crisis 
which  Christianity  was  to  ]produoe  in  humanity  had  not  as  yet  come.  In 
^  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  longing  for  this  crisis;  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  work  as  Saviour  by  Sie  oonseeration  of  his 
^^^nngs.  But  we  think,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed^ 
the  leaven,  and  the  ripening  com,  tiiat  he  alluded  in  the  first  clause  to 
"^hat  had  been  done ;  the  &e  burned  ah<eady,  though  but  glimmering  in 
"^i^t,  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  his  preaching  as  the  word  of 
eternal  life:    The  words  ri  ^l\w  are  thus  interpreted  more  naturally ; 
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In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The 
preached  word  itself  was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  pro- 
duce such  wonderful  effects  among  mankind.  He  was  not  to 
end  his  labours  by  coming  forward  to  subdue  his  foes  and  glo- 
rify his  reign  by  miraculous  power ;  his  victory  consisted  in 
his  being  overcome  by  suffering  and  deatL  And  he  warned 
his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace;  far  from  it;  the 
truth  of  God  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the 
sharpest  strifes  in  nations  and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural 
ties  were  to  be  sundered  by  his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD.™  The  higher  unity  of  Christian- 
ity was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  discords  and  contra- 
dictions. So  clearly  had  Christ  at  that  time  before  his  eyes 
the  effects  subsequently  produced  everywhere  by  Christianity 
in  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 

§  213. — The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  mih  OhservcOwn,  (Luke  xvii.  20.) 
When  the  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  appear,  he  assured  them,  *^The  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  not  with  onward  sAow"  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by 
human  eyes);^  ^^ neither  shaU  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there! 
for,  behold,  the  hlngdom  of  God  is  ammig  you^^ 

though,  as  we  have  said,  the  other  rendering  is  not  impossible  (Matt.  vii. 
14,  cannot  decide  the  question,  as  the  reading  of  that  passage  is  doubtfdi). 
The  ^£  in  v.  60  is  adversative,  according  to  our  view,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  adopted  (among  the  ancients)  by  Euthyniius  Ztgahewm.  The  word 
(Tvvkxofiai,  thus  apprehended,  was  Christ's  first  expression  of  his  struggles 
of  soul  in  view  of  the  approacli  of  death.  "»  Cf.  Matt.  x.  34,  seq. 

^  The  antithesis  is,  that  it  reveals  itself  invisibly,  so  as  to  be  seen  only 
by  the  eye  of  iaith. 

o  The  words  ivrbg  vfiStv  may,  indeed,  mean  "  within  you,"  as  they  are 
commonly  interpreted  ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the  persons  addressed,  for 
they  were  as  yet  strangers  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  the  foundation  of  fiuth 
not  having  been  laid  in  their  hearts  The  passage,  thus  understood,  would 
have  been  applicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  perversion  on  the  part  of 
the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  mtut 
be  prepared  within  their  hearts,  he  would  have  warned  them,  instead  of 
looking  for  its  outward  appearance,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by 
laying  the  only  basis  of  which  it  admitted,  in  the  dispositions  of  their 
hearts.  Everything  is  clear  and  natural,  if  we  take  the  words  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  afesigned  to  them  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  your  midst^  if 
you  will  only  recognize  it.  You  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already 
near ;  the  langdom  of  Grod  ?ui8  come  in  my  ministry :  and  all  that  behave 
on  me  belong  to  it."    This  agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the 
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§  214.— TAe  Personal  Betwm  of  Christ  to  the  Eaiih,  and  the  Day  ofJudff- 
ment.     (Luke  xvii.  22-37.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
manifested  in  hia  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to 
the  disciples,  and  told  them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  ^ould  look  back  longingly  upon  the  days  of  their 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  and  wish,  though  in  vain,  to 
have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst.  But  (v.  23,  24)  as 
this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fkct,  at  a 
later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect 
bis  personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this 
danger.  "  Do  not  suflfer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  felse 
reports  of  my  return ;  when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning 
that  flashes  suddenly  from  one  end  of  the  sky  to  another, 
dazzling  all  men's  eyes;  none  need  point  it  out  to  others; 
none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach."  P 

To  obviate  aU  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25) 
that  "-06  mvM  first  suffer  momy  things,  and  he  rejected  of  this 
generation;**  and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  diould 
appear  to  judge  a  corrupt  world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of 
trial  and  sifting  that  was  to  precede  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom,  he  would  take  men  unawares,  and  surprise  sinners  in 
their  lusts.  He  presented  the  whole  in  one  view  before  them, 
without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.^  His  object 
was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectations  and 
arbitrary  calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  decision ; 
to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  being  ahoays  prepared, 
both  in  heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation 
of  the  world  (v.  33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  entering  into  his  kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out 
(v.  34-36)  the  fanning  process  by  which  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  be  revealed; 
"  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  left"  (to  the  judgment  of  God  ;  not  removed  from 
it).     As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from 

Pharisees  ;  he  always  pointed  out  to  them  the  true  meaning  of  his  appear- 
ance.    Cf.  Matt.  xiL  28  ;  and  p.  261 ,  seq. 

P  Christ  here  declares  that  his  actual  coming  would  not  follow  the  analogy 
of  earthly  manifestations  ;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  hinder 
believing  dogmatists  from  seeking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately, 
and  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the 
Apostles,  who  could  themselves  as  yet  have  had  no  adequate  intuition  of 
its  precise  nature. 

•4  See  below,  where  we  speak  of  Christ's  last  discourses. 
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the  coimexion)  was  somewliat  obscnre,  the  disciples  asked  him, 
"Left?  where,  Lord?"  He  replied,  "Wheresoever  the  cwrcctse 
is,  thither  wUl  the  eagles  he  gathered  together^  ^  (condemnation 
will  fell  upon  those  that  have  deserved  it). 

§  215.— ^E&or&rfMm  to  WoAck  f&r  Chriset  Coming  (Luke  xiL  36-46)  to 
Confidenoe  in  the  Dvoiihe  Justice. — Hie  Importwnaie  Widow,  (Luke.  xviiL  1.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  drde  of 
disciples,  Christ  exhorted  the  feithful  to  watch  for  the  time 
when  he  would  return  from  his  glory  in  heaven  and  demand 
an  account  of  their  stewardship.  How  earnestly  he  sought 
to  guard  them  against  all  attempts  to  determine  the  precise 
tms  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  declaring  that  it  was 
just  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would  break 
into  the  house  at  night.  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them, 
until  the  night  was  fex  spent — even  to  the  third  watch.*  Very 
naturally  Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  ol^er 
Apostles)  here  interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether 
the  parable  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
disciples  in  particular,  or  to  all  that  were  present.  The  reply 
of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that  the  greater  one's  know- 
ledge, the  greater  lus  guilt,  if  that  knowledge  be  not  improved. 
On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  decide  for  themselves  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the 
sins  of  mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  who  would  judge  between  them  and  a  persecuting 
world  (Luke  xviiL  1,  seq.) ;  and  to  seek  support  and  encourage- 
ment in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred  does 
justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply  to  get  rid  of  her 
importimity,  how  could  God  leave  unheard  the  continued 
prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  1  Though  Hia 
forbearance  may  seem  Hke  delay,  his  justice  wiU  not  feil;  "He 
wiU  wvenge  them  speedily''^  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice 
between  the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and 

'  Luke  xvii.  37,  gives  the  natural  connexion  of  these  words  ;  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  28,  they  are  placed  with  many  other  similar  passages  referring  to  this 
last  crisis. 

■  It  is  dear  that  Paul  had  these  words  of  Christ  in  view  in  1  Thess.  v.  1. 

*  We  cannot  see  a  clear  correspondence  between  Luke  xviii.  1,  and  what 
follows.  The  whole  passage  exnorts  to  confidence  in  Gk)d's  justice,  no 
matter  what  wrong  we  may  see  done ;  not  to  praying  ahoa/ya  ;  for  constant 
prayer  has  another  aim  and  object.  It  is  presupposed  that  those  who  are 
ad(&e8sed  pray,  like  children,  to  their  heavenly  Father;  but  they  aro 
exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  their  prayers  be  delayed. 
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genuiiie  congregation  of  God  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course 
more  and  more  rapidly. 

To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the 
world,  and  for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the 
salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by 
Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The  combination  of  the  two 
is  a  thoroughly  Christian  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  imder  the 
delays  of  Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would  hold 
fest  their  integrity;  whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  feith 
remaining  in  them  all  when  he  should  reveal  himself  to  his 
Church  a  second  time.^ 

§  216. — CaU  to  emtvre  Devotion. — The  Strait  Qate  and  the  Narrow  Way, — 
MecOhen  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,     (Luke  xiii.  24-28.) 

The  hosts  that  gathered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period 
were  exhorted  to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaining 
to  them  to  repent  and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine 
judgments  that  were  so  soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people. 
Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and  even  rejoiced  in  his  society,  were 
told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal  presence  (v.  26),  or  upon 
their  superficial  interest  in  him.  Ail  this  would  do  no  good 
(he  told  them)  imless  his  word  were  truly  received  and 
applied;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice,  to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this 
narrow  and  toilsome  way.^  "Mcmy  wiU  seek  to  ervter  in,  cmd 
shall  not  he  able!*  Not  those  who  seek  aright;  but  those  who 
seek,  without  the  heart  or  the  will,  to  fulfil  the  essential  con- 
dition of  entire  self-deniaL 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite 
aspects  under  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary 
souls,  groaning  under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pha- 

**  Luke  xviiL  8.  This  was  probably  the  sense  of  the  words  in  this  con- 
nexion ;  we  must  remember  the  various  applications  of  which  the  phrase 
"  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man"  admits,  and  in  the  intentional  indefinite- 
ness  in  whi^  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  either  to  his  spiritual  or  his 
personal  self-manifestation  in  the  progress  of  human  affiurs  and  of  the 
Church.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  groimd  to  suppose  (as  some  do)  that 
the  passage  was  modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  running  to  and 
fro  in  perplexity  of  opinion  about  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Paul  presupposes  that  intima- 
tions of  the  same  had  been  thrown  out  by  Jesus.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  words  were  transferred  from  some  oliier  connexion  in  which  Christ 
really  spoke  of  his  second  advent,  than  that  they  were  thus  modified  at  an 
after  period.  ^  C£  p.  255.    - 
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risees,  lio  describes  his  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  tlio?o 
that  love — ^in  comparison  with  the  yoke  of  the  law;^  while  to 
those  who  are  yet  in  bondage  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  expect 
to  find  his  service  easy,  he  represents  it  as  painful  and  labo- 
rious. Everything  depends  upon  the  heart  and  the  motives; 
what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another. 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at 
outward  relations,  he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that 
while  many  who  gloried  in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him 
might  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of 
spirit  with  him^  many,  on  the  other  hand,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in. 

§  217,— The  Signs  of  the  Times.     (Luke  xii.  54.) 

Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  tlt^ 
times  to  learn  the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited 
them  if  they  neglected  it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud 
in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  and  from  the  blow- 
ing of  the  south  wind  that  there  would  be  heat;  so  (he  told 
them),  if  they  would  observe  the  signs  of  history  as  carefully 
as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching  judg- 
ments of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this 
was  precisely  their  guilt  (v.  56),  that  in  their  heedless  ioUj 
they  gave  no  thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was 
nigh.  He  called  them  hypocrites,  either  because  they  affected 
to  plead  ignorance  while  the  means  of  knowledge  were  within 
their  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposition  to  see,  not  the  abihty; 
or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious,  and  ^efutfwre  threat- 
ening, they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value  of  intercourse 
with  him,  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transient 
excitement.^ 

*  Cfl  p.  218. 

^  Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  1.  In  a  very  similar  discourse  the  Pharisees  demanded 
a  sign  firom  heaven,  to  accredit  his  calling ;  he  told  them  severely,  that  if 
they  would  only  consider  the  sign  of  his  whole  mardfestation,  in  connexion 
with  the  signs  given  by  God  in  the  events  of  the  times,  they  would  make  no 
such  demand.  They  could  foretell  the  weather  from  the  clouds  and  sky ; 
but  would  not  see  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  coming  crisifi, 
the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  God.  "  This  fidlen  gene- 
ration seeks  a  sign  from  heaven,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  j  the  whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  annouces 
to  them;  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Ninevites,  the  Divine  judgments  over  their 
corrupt  city,  calling  them  to  repent."  His  manifestation  was  above  all 
other  signs  of  the  tunes,  and  they  might  discern  what  was  coming  from  it 
He  calls  them  hypocrites  because,  for  want  of  a  right  spirit^  they  wofdd  not 
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**  Yea,  amd  why  even  of  yowraeHnyes  jridge  ye  not  whcU  is  rightly 
When  thou  goeat  with  thine  adveracvry^  &c.  (v.  58).  (Why  must 
another  point  out  to  them,  what  they  ought  to  mow  them- 
selves, viz.  that  they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he 
was  yet  with  them  on  earth?  since  he  would  otherwise  become 
their  accuser  before  God,»  and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
penalty  they  so  justly  deserved* — an  allusion  to  the  terrible 
lot  winch  the  Jewish  people  procured  for  themselves.) 

§  218. — The  Cmbracted  Jewish  Theodicy  B^ecUd,  (Luke  ziii.  1-5.) 
Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Christ  as 
types  and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him 
ijiat  Pilate  had  caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are 
unknown  to  us;  whether  it  was  carelessly  reported  by  persons 
who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with  the  whole  sad  and 
terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the  nation 
was  hurrying  it;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  avenging 
justice  of  God,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched 
&te.^  In  answering  them,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was 
common  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  unless  they  became 
convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all  expect  destruction. 
A  tower,  also,  had  Mien  upon  several  persons  in  Jerusalem 
and  killed  them;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  was 

see  the  signs  before  their  eyes ;  which  yery  &ct  was  the  cause  of  their 
seeking  a  sign  from  heaven.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  discourse  in  Luke, 
and  Christ  might  yery  well  have  uttered  both  in  s^>arate  but  similar  con- 
nexions. The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Eyangelists,  thouc^h  not 
so  obvious  in  Luke.  To  be  sure,  the  one  in  Matthew  follows  immediately 
after  the  unhistorical  second  feeding  of  4,000,  but  the  question  in  xvi.  1, 
afforded  a  veiy  suitable  occasion  for  it ;  whether  the  occasion  was  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  on  p.  266,  or  a  different  one.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  question  and  answer  occurred  twice. 

7  It  is  true  that  v.  57  wiU  cidmit  of  SckUiermacher's  interpretation,  viz. 
*'  That  which  they  might  know  of  themselves  from  within  in  contrast  to 
^le  aiffns  of  the  times  without."  But  does  not  what  follows  pre-suppose 
that  "mej  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the  times  the  true  import 
of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therrfore  could  easily  decide  for  themselves  what 
line  of  conduot  to  pursue  in  order  to  escape  me  impending  judgments  of 
Ood. 

*  In  80  fiur,  namely,  that  their  guilt  lay  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 

*  The  parabolic  comparison  in  its  complete  form  is  given  in  Luke  xii. 
68,  59,  and  in  its  proper  connexion,  but  not  in  Matt.  v.  25,  26.  Cf  p.  251. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  passage  has  no  reference,  as  has  been  erroneously 
sopposed,  to  the  state  of  man  after  death.  ^  See  p.  827. 
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rather  a  sign  of  tke  universal  wretcliedness  which  the  guilt  of 
the  whole  people  was  to  bring  upon  them. 

§  219. —The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  (Luke  xvi.  19-31.) 
The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests, 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye- 
witnesses of  Christ's  labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  mi 
Laaa/rus,  Christ  showed  that  no  miracles  or  revelations  could 
lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to  repentance  and  feith;  that 
change  of  naiv/re  was  indispensably  necessary.  Impressi(His 
made  upon  such  minds  from  without  could  be  but  transient 
and  superficial  The  disposition  with  which  a  given  grace  is 
used  is  the  one  importa^nt  element;  and  their  b^tring  towards 
Christ's  revelations  ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  -which 
they  professed  to  entertain  for  those  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  parable  is  this:  "He that 
could  not  be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets could  not  be  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead."*^  The 
subordinate  point  is  the  contrast  between  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus ;  the  former,  representing  those  who  seek  their  highest 
good  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  are  thereby  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  forming  the  principal  figure.  Laza- 
rus serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man;  but  it  must  yet 
be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  foimd  the  hearts  of  rich  men 
far  less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazaros; 
for  the  very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were 
precisely  those  of  the  Dives  of  the  parable.^ 

*  There  is  no  allusion  in  Luke  xvi.  31,  to  Christ's  resurrection ;  ajffoof 
that  it  has  been  transmitted  pure,  especially  as  such  a  bearing  could  easily 
have  been  given  to  it,  as  was  done  in  Matthew  on  the  "  Sign  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah."  De  Wette  has  remarked  this.  Still  the  passage  contains 
a  reason  for  Christ's  non-appearance  after  his  resurrection  to  those  who 
could  not.be  brought  to  believe  on  him  during  the  period  of  his  public 
ministry  on  earth. 

^  The  assertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Strausi)  that  this  parahle 
does  not  treat  at  all  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  ccHise- 
quences  in  another  world,  but  only  of  the  opposite  conditions  of  human 
life,  poverty  and  wealth  ;  and  of  the  removal  of  such  inequalities  in  the 
next  life.  It  is  pretended  that  the  parable  is  founded  on  the  EbionitiA 
doctrine,  that  wealth  is  intrinsically  sinful,  and  poverty  intrinsically  meri- 
torious ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  &ture  life  will  be 
inversely  as  their  conditions  here.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  parable  says  nothing  of  the  spirit  in  which  Lazarus  bore  his 
sufferings ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  sinful  life  to  the  rich  man,  and  tiiafc 
the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  sins,  but 
that  it  was  now  his  twn  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  his  good  things 
m  this  life.    But  (1.)  Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  starving; 
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§  220. — PersecuHoni  of  Herod,  AnHpas.  (Luke  xiii.  31.) 
Before  Christ  had  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain 
Pharisees  came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for 
his  safety,  to  leave  that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because 
the  king,  Herod  Antipas,  had  resolved  to  slay  him.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  were  really  the  case,  or  whether  it  was 
a  mere  invention  oi  the  Pharisees  to  rid  themselves  of  Christ's 
troublesome  presence.  GKie  latter  would  have  been  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod's  previous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion;  at  first 
he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man 
of  whose  deeds  so  much  was  said,  and  to  witness  one  of  his 
miracles  (Luke  ix.  9) ;  and  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced 
at  finding  an  opportimity  of  the  kind  (Luke  xxui.  8).  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  invented  the  story,  Jesus 
would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and  not  against 
Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  character 
to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  craffy 
*'  fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead 
of  telling  them  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to 

-wuting  at  the  rich  man's  door  for  a  morsel  from  his  table,  and  receiving 
from  dogs  the  tendance  which  man  refused — ^is  not  this  the  strongest  pos- 
sible indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  love  ?  Misery  lay  at 
his  door,  but  Instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual 
enjoyments.  (2.)  The  sentence,  "  UTiou  in  thy  lifetime  hadst  thy  good  things, 
and  now  .  .  thou  curt  tormented"  implies  the  cavse  of  his  torment ;  he  had 
sought  his  highest  good  in  earthly  things  and  stifled  all  the  higher  wants 
of  his  soul ;  and  now^  when  torn  from  his  illusions,  the  sense  of  want,  the 
thirst  for  what  alone  could  refiresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity  more  power- 
fully within  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  contain 
the  truth  in  a  symbolical  form,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  aU  the 
subordinate  details  of  the  picture  ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  clue  to  the  Tvature  of  the  future  life.  (3.) 
The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send  Lazarus  to 
-wnm  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufierings  to  them,  implies  that  he 
drew  those  sufierings  upon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Moses  omd  the  prophets  would  not  have  taught 
them  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinfiil  in  themselves ;  the  expression  could 
only  apply  to  the  nch  man'^  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  for  his 
neighbour.  (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  is  said  of  Lazarus's  state  of  heart ;  but 
then  he  is  only  a  foil  to  the  rich  man,  not  the  chief  figure.  Moreover,  the 
contrast  that  is  drawn  between  him  and  Dives,  and  the  relation  in  which 
he  is  made  to  stand  to  Abraham,  indicate  that  he  was  intended  to  represent 
a  pious  man,  suffering  during  his  life  on  earth,  and  bearing  his  afflictions 
-with  religious  resignation.  Perhaps,  in  the  original  form  of  the  parable, 
several  points  were  more  prominently  brought  out  than  they  are  in  the 
account  of  it  which  has  bem  transmitted  to  us. 
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drive  him  out  of  the  countiy.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas 
would  not  fluctuate  imder  different  influences.  The  protracted 
travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking  effects  of  his 
labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspicions  <^ 
Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ  stood 
to  John  the  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill 
him,  he  may  have  circulated  such  a  report,  and  thus  sought  to 
gain  his  end  by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  "fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Phmsees  were  not  the 
most  Mendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hostility  to 
Jesus,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  ap- 
proaching the  Saviour.  They  probably  acted  from  motives  of 
their  own;  whether  they  belonged  to  the  less  hostile  party, 
and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  &ith,  or  whether,  without 
inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one  who  ao 
troubled  them  by  his  reproofs,  and  threatened  to  injure  thdi 
aruthority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

§  221.--(7Am«'«  W(yrd8  of  his  Death, 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occasioE 
for  such  craft  and  stratagem;  he  should  stay  in  Galilee  a  few 
days,  but  would-  not  leave  it  sooner;  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
during  the  time  flxed  by  God  for  his  labours  there;  at  Jem- 
soUem  was  his  career  to  terminate,  and  thither  he  should  go  to 
meet  his  fete.  "  Go  tell  ihatfoXy  behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  a/nd  I  do 
cu/rea  to-day  cmd  to-morrow  (i,  e.  but  a  short  time),  cmd  the  third 
day  (shortly)  /  ehoiXL  he  perfected  (find  the  end  of  my  labours). 
NeveriheUaa,  J  must  go  on  with  my  labowrs^  to-day  amd  Uh 
morrow/  cmd  the  day  following  I  go  away,  for  it  cannot  he  (hat 
a  prophst  perish  out  of  Jerusalem!'  s 

*  To  give  a  complete  sense  to  v.  83^  we  must  (with  the  PeaMo)  insert 
ipy&^et^ai,  or  some  like  word,  after  avpiov. 

'  Tiua  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition ;  the  preceding  verse  says  what 
is  done ;  this^  what  must  be  done :  ^ei  fit — ^implying  a  ruling  Providence. 
"  Do  not  think  that  any  hmnan  power  can  shorten  my  miniSxy ;  it  is  the 
Divine  wiU  that  I  work  here  a  short  time^  and  then  go  to  end  my  earthly 
career  at  Jerusalem." 

i  The  verses  foUowing  (34^  85)  are  foimd,  also,  in  Matt.  xxiiL  37-39. 
The  question  is^  to  which  place  do  they  originally  belong  ?  Both  the  place 
and  time  given  by  Matthew  appear  entirely  suitable,  and  the  connezioa 
between  verses  84,  35  (Luke),  appears  to  prove  that  the  words  were 
spoken  at  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  said  that  6  oIkoc  vfi&v  does  not  neces* 
sarily  deiEDgnate  the  Temple  ;  and  hence  that  Jesus  might  have  used  the 
words  when  leaving  Oaluee;  but,  in  fiict,  he  was  not  leaving  that  countiy, 
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The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets, 
did  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  But  obyioudy  he  did  not  mean 
to  express  a  general  and  inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize 
strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  hierarchical  party  in 
the  metropolis,  te  which  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  must  always 
&XL  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  the  seat 
of  John's  labours,  still  the  city — i,  e.  the  ruling  party  there- 
was  the  cause  of  his  deatL^ 

§  222. — Journey  continued  through  Samaria.  (Luke  xvii.  11,  eeq.) — 
Inhotpitality  of  certam  SamaritaM. — IHgpUcuure  of  the  Discw^^s.  (Luke 
ix.  5i,}—JngraiHtude  of  Nine  Jewith  Lepers  thai  toere  Healea. — Cfratitude 
of  the  Sajnaritan  Leper,     (Luke  xvii.  15,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through 
Samaria^i  as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  from  the  Feast  of 
Passover.  The  seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the 
Samaritans.  A  few  of  them  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  a 
certain  place;  the  people  refused  to  entertain  them  and  their 
Master  because  they  were  going  to  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem. 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  a  zeal  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently tempered  by  love — ^probably  relying  on  the  miraculous 
powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  ^^Lord^  wiU 
thou  that  we  comma/nd  fire  from  heamen  cmd  consume  them,  even 
as  Eliaa  didV*  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question, 
"  Elnow  ye  not  with  what  temper  of  mindJ  ye  ought,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  my  spirit,  to  be  actuated?"  And  they  went  to 
another  village. 

but  said  expressly  that  he  would  remam  a  little  time  longer.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  connexion  in  Matthew  as  the  original  one. 
The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  have  led  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  passage  in  this  place.  i^  C£  p.  190. 

'  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  one 
journey,  it  is  possible  thai  Luke  ix.  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We 
place  it  in  this  later  period  from  the  "  mesaenffert  **  (v.  52),  which  we  take 
to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  confidence  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
efficacy  of  th^ir  prayer  (v.  5i),  which  impUes  that  they  were  at  that  time 
organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention,  in  verse  52,  of  the  sending  out 
of  messengers,  without  express  allusion  to  t^e  Seventy,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  met  that  this  is  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  the  narra- 
tive of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  serves  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  tiie 
Utter. 

i  Namely,  not  to  call  judgments  down  upon  the  enemies  of  the  kingdomj 
but  to  seek  their  salvation  ;  the  spirit  of  love  and  mercy,  imupathizinff 
with  those  that  err  from  mistaken  zeal ;  as  Jesus  himself  had  distmgaished 
the  sin  against  tiie  Son  of  Man  firom  that  against  ihe  Holy  Ghost.  C£ 
p.  245,  268.  They  should  have  known  that  Ms  miraccles  were  designed  to 
mom,  not  to  punish.     Cf.  p.  141, 
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In  the  case  just  menticmed  tlie  SomuwUans  were  in  &ult, 
and  their  conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice 
of  the  disciples  against  them.^  But  another  soon  occuired  in 
which  Samaritan  gratitude  was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to 
counteract  that  pregudioe.^ 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in 
common  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  they  forgot  their  national 
hatred  in  their  sufferings,  and  banded  together.  Not  daring, 
as  lepers,  to  approach  iiie  Saviour,  they  stood  a&r  off  aad 
called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  immediately; 
Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in- 
spection. Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came  back  to 
thank  Christ,  and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace  of  healing.™ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  sus- 
ceptible mind  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the 
diiness  of  heart  shown  by  the  Jews.  This  simple  example 
was,  in  fkct,  a  type  of  the  conduct  of  multitudes.** 

*  The  absence  of  any  allusicHi  here  to  Christ's  former  reception  amoDg 
the  Samaritans  proves  nothing  against  the  Teracity  of  the  narrative ;  it 
only  illustrates  tiie  manner  in  which  the  S3moptical  Grospels  were  compiled. 

*  Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  prove  that  this  event  (Luke  xviL  11) 
necessarily  fedls  in  the  chronological  place  in  which  we  give  it. 

"•  There  are  several  obscurities  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the 
Samaritan  turn  bade  (v.  15) !  Schleiermacher  supposes  that  it  was  not  until 
after  the  lepers  had  been  declared  to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had 
brought  the  usual  sacrifices  ;  that  the  Jews  might  have  expected  to  meet 
Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  and  thank  him  there  ;  but  the  other,  fol- 
lovring  the  Samaritan  sense  of  the  Mosuo  law,  went  to  the  TraDiple  of 
Grerizim,  and  therefore  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  Christ  would  not  have  praised  him  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  others,  merely  because  his  gratitude,  without  being  ^reatM%  was  sooner 
expressed.  This  being  inadmissible,  let  us  suppose  the  case  thus:  ihe 
Samaritan,  from  intercourse  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinioas, 
and  admitted  the  autiiority  of  their  prophets,  so  fer,  at  least,  as  to  af^ly 
the  law  in  their  sense  ;  in  &ci,  it  appears  fix)m  the  account  that  all  the  ten 
went  together.  But  Ids  ardent  latitude  could  not  wait  for  Christ's  arrival 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  priest's  certificate,  he  hurried 
back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly— on  the  way,  and  express  his 
thanks.  But  tiie  s^ise  which  naturally  flows  from  Luke's  words  is  also 
the  most  probable  in  itself ;  the  l^)6rs  found  themselves  healed  soon  after 
leaving  the  village,  and  the  Samaritan,  full  of  gratitude,  hastened  back  to 
give  utterance  to  it. 

•  i^  In  the  narrative  the  mirade  holds  a  subordinate  place ;  the  prominent 
feature  is  the  contrast  between  the  thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  feet  alone  testifies  to  its  veracity  in 
respect  to  the  miracle  itseH  Hie  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  impogn 
it.  or  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  parable,  are  futile ;  it  bears  no  man 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

CHBIST^S  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURINa  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 
DEDICATION. 

§  228.— JJtf  SUxUmmt  0/  ihe  Proof  of  His  MessiaJuihap. — Hia  Onenem  vfith 
the  Faiher. — J7e  defends  hia  Words  from  the  Old  Testament.  (John  x. 
22-39.) 

In  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  As  he  had  not  always 
alike  openly  declared  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  was  asked, 
while  walking  in  Solomon's  Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  '^Jffow  long 
vnU  thou  hold  U8  in  suspense?  If  thou  he  the  Christ,  teU  ua 
IpUmdyr  We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or  in  what  spirit,  this 
question  was  asked.  In^view  of  the  prevalent  notions  of  the 
Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  com- 
plain of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably, 
however,  among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that 
had  no  other  object  than  to  use  his  answer  to  his  disadvantage. 
Whoever  they  were,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of 
Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations  to  mankind;  and,  there- 
fore, no  further  explanation  than  that  which  his  words  and 
deeds  had  already  afforded  could  have  been  of  use  to  them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  "  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not. 
What  use  to  repeat  it  %  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in 
express  terms.  You  might  have  known  it  fix)m  the  (objective) 
testimony  of  my  works,  had  you  been  so  disposed.  The  works 
that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.  But 
you  lack  £sdth;  and  you  lack  it  because  you  are  not  of  my 
sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship).  My 
sheep^  hear  my  voice,  and  I  Imow  them,  and  they  follow  me; 

of  unprohability,  and  its  positi<^  in  the  historical  acoount  of  the  journey  is 
perfectly  natural  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to 
those  points  in  which  his  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  throws  others 
comparatively  into  the  background;  so  that  many  things  may  appear 
wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wish  to  form  for  themselves  a 
perfect  image  of  the  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  groimd  for 
suppoeing  aU  the  rest  to  be  mere  imenAvm,  Tliis  much  against  Haist^  who 
expresses  himself  however,  with  uncertainty,  and  opposes  Bthtwas. 

«  If  this  alludes  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  words 
KaO^  tlirov  vfAiv  (v.  26)  are  genuine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  con- 
versation took  place  Portly  after  the  other,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
journey  to  Galilee  and  back  could  not  have  occurred  between  them.  But 
it  would  not  be  at  all  decisive  to  that  effect ;  Christ  may  have  alluded  to 
the  pamble  frequently,  and  thus  kept  it  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
hearers. 
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and  I  grant  unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  nerer 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  (i  «. 
my  protecting  care,  under  which  they  -will  reach,  in  safety,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life).  My  Father,  who  gave  liiem 
to  me,  is  the  Almighty;  and  no  power  of  the  world  can  pluck 
them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through  me,  they  are 
united  with  the  Almighty  Father;  /  cmd  the  Father  are  one,"* 

We  understand  by  the  "  oneness"  here  spoken  of  the  oneness 
of  Christ  with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which 
his  work  is  the  work  of  the  Father;  but  this  was  founded  on 
the  consciousness  of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the 
Father,  as  is  clear  from  his  testimonies  in  other  places  as  to  his 
relations  to  God.  In  and  of  itself  the  language  of  Christ  con- 
tained nothing  that  might  not  have  been  said  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  hostile 
spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blas^)hemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite 
and  impassable  gulf  between  God  and  the  creature;  and  they, 
therefore,  took  offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the 
higher  sense  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the 
Son  of  God.  He  then  sought  to  prove  to  them,  on  their  own 
ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in  that  higher  sense 
the  Son  of  God,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded  thereon, 
without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  "  I^" 
said  he,  "in  your  own  law  (Ps.  IxxxiL  6)  persons  who,  in  spe- 
cific relations,  represent  God  (e.  g.  judges  and  kings),  are  called 
gods  (^"V^) ;  how  much  more,  and  in  how  fex  higher  a  sense, 
is  the  highest  Theocratic  King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  S<m 
of  GodJ*  The  Jews  had  not  directly  taken  offence  at  his 
calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at  his  saying,  ''Icmione 
with  Sie  Father;"^  but  Christ  considered  the  latter  claim  as  a 
necessary  result  of  the  former.?   He  concluded  by  sayings  that, 

P  I  caonot  agree  with  the  views  of  £his  argument  which  StroMts  (3** 
Aufl.  i.  536)  has  adopted  from  Kern  (Tttbinger  Zeitschrift,  1836,  ii.  89) : 
"Jesus  used  this  line  of  argument  to  prove  his  right  to  style  himself  tb» 
Son  of  God  to  persons  who  did  not  admit  his  Messiahahip,  and  who  could 
not  be  convinced  by  passages  in  which  Messiah  was  so  called,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  apply  the  title  to  himself.*'  This  is  totally  foreign  to  the  con- 
notion  in  which  the  argument  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were  not 
offended  because  Christ  had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  but  Mes- 
siah had  a  rights  but  because  they  believed  him  to  claim  more  than  any 
creature  could.  It  was  not  his  Messiahship  that  was  in  questiMi,  but 
whether  any  human  being  could  place  himself  in  such  relations  to  God 
without  prqudice  to  the  Divine  honour.     Christ's  concluding  sentenoo 
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if  they  would  not  believe  his  words,  they  might,  firom  his  toorks, 
know  and  believe  that  He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Pathez 
in  Him. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESUS  IN  PEILfiA  (bETHABARA). 

§  224. — JSfia  Decinon  on  the  Question  of  Divorce. — Cdibacy*     (Matt.  xix. 
2-12  ;  Mark  x.  3-12.) 

As  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety, 
he  retired  for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethabara,  in  Persea^o 
where  he  had  first  appeared  publicly,  and  where  he  had  always 
found,  in  the  results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  his  own.  ]Vlany  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared 
to  recognize  Jesus  as  higher  than  John,  because  the  latter  had 
done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the  former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in 
theology — at  least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the 
schools  of  the  time— were  proposed  to  him  for  solution.  These 
questions  wer^  put  either  to  test  his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the 
confidence  men  had  abeady  acquired  in  his  illumination  as  a 
prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai.  Both  schools  erred  in 
confounding  the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements 
of  the  question.'  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moral  law 
of  marriage  was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of 
Moses;  that  of  Schammai  imderstood  the  demands  of  morality 
better,  but  erred  in  interpreting  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their 
idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it  was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  C&ist  for  decision,  he 
separated  the  two  stand-points — ^the  moral  and  the  legal — 
which  had  been  confounded  by  the  schools;  in  substance,  how- 

(V.  36)  impked  that  if  any  one  could  appropriate  such  a  title,  it  was  much 
more  the  privilege  of  one  hallowed  by  Grod,  and  sent  by  him  into  the  world, 
t.  e.  of  the  Messiah ;  thus  pre-supposing  bis  own  Messiahship.  The  argu- 
ment is.  therefore,  rather  a  condusio  a  minori  ad  majui  than,  as  Kern 
thinks,  an  apagogic  one. 

1  John  X.  40.  This  brief  stay  in  Peraea  is  intimated  also  in  Matt.  xix. 
1 ;  for  whatever  sense  is  put  upon  the  words  ei'c  rd.  opia  TrJQ  'lovdaiacy  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Christ  went  vkpav  toU  'lopddvov.  What  is  said  in 
Mark  x.  1,  i,  e.  that  he  went  through  Persea  to  Judea,  appears  to  conflict 
with  the  original  aocoimt  of  the  journey,  as  given  in  Luke.  Comparing 
Matt.  xix.  1,  seq.  and  Mark  x.  1,  seq.  we  infer  that  what  is  here  related 
took  place  partly  during  Christ's  stay  in  Persea,  and  partly  when  he  had 
retired  from  Jerusalem  into  Judea. 

'  Ct  Michaelis  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii.  §  120. 
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ever^  in  the  notion  of  marriage  itseli^  he  agreed  most  with  the 
school  of  SohammaL  He  declared  (as  he  had  before  done  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  b)  that  marriage  is,  according  to  its 
idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  which  man  and  wife  are  joined 
into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life  [''  the^/  twam  are  cm 
Jlesh^.  As  it  was  his  work  everywhere  to  lead  back  all  human 
relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the 
idea  of  marriage  represented  in  Genesis,  as  originally  the  basis 
of  its  institution  by  God,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  from 
the  system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to 
its  organism  as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human 
nature  the  image  of  God  in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  gromid- 
form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted  by  the  opposite  sexes,  must  he 
reinstated  in  its  rights — ^its  ideal  must  be  realized.  It  is 
essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil  their  des- 
tiny, and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  upity  of  life,  binding  two  personaJities  together,  and 
this  is  Ttmrriage.  It  was  by  Christ,  therefore,  that  the  true 
import  of  this  relation  had  to  be  imfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.  ii  24,  the  higher  imity  into 
which  two  persons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  mar- 
riage, he  drew  the  following  conclusion :  ''  What,  therefore,  God 
(by  the  original  institution  of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation 
of  the  two  persons  to  each  other,  and  by  the  leadings  throngh 
which  he  makes  them  conscious  of  it)  hath  joined  together,  kt 
not  num  put  asunder.'*  Upon  this  they  asked,  "How,  then, 
does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  divorce!" 
He  replied.  "Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  ofyofwr  hetvrU  (your 
rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  vms 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a 
moral  sense,  but  to  bring  about  outtoard  civilization,  the  laws 
being  adapted  to  the  stand-point  of  the  nature) ;  hut  from  the 
hegv/ming  it  was  not  so." 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such 
condescensions.  It  is  her  problem  everywhere  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  the  creation;  a  ta^  which  the  new  life  imparted  by 
God  makes  possible  to  her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this 
particular  case  illustrates  the  entire  relation  of  Judaism  to 
Christianity;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude  condition  of  the 
natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outward  means; 
here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  was  in  Oie  beginning.  Jn- 
•  Ot  p.  252. 
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daism,  in  a  -word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  the 
renewal  (Gal,  iii.  19). 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  disciples;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and 
the  responsibility  (if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great, 
that  they  said,  in  alarm,  "  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to 
marry  at  alL" 

Now  it  is  *not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to 
this  only  by  praising  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  the 
Christian  idea  of  marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even 
though  a  conditional  one)  of  a  single  life.  We  should  have 
expected,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  mode  of  teaching,  that 
he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their  alarm  in  the  state  of 
their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so  difficult  would 
be  made  easy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.  Moreover,  if 
he  intended  to  answer  them  only  by  recommending  celibacy, 
he  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz. 
the  mention  of  celibacy  arising  firom  conscious  inability  to 
come  up  to  the  moral  standard  of  marriage.  This  sudden  leap, 
from  a  lofty  definition  of  the  idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of 
celibacy,  appears  certainly  unaccoimtable ;  we  must,  therefore, 
suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of  the  conversation  has 
been  omitted.  The  disciples  might  have  inferred^  from  his 
placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  mdispensahle,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  which  absolutely  required  marriage;  he 
was  &r  from  prescribing  an  unconditional  form,  binding  under 
all  the  manifold  and  diversified  circumstances  of  life;  the 
kingdom  of  God  could  be  served  -under  various  relations  and 
conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object. 

We  must  presume,  therefore,  either  that  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  Matthew's  Gospel)  the  passage  has  been  transferred 
from  some  other  connexion  to  this;  or,  if  it  really  belongs 
h^re,  that  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  conversation  have 
not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Christ's  doctrine  on  celibacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the 
glory  of  God,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with 
the  power  of  controlling  nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only, 
does  he  recognize,  as  implies  the  sacrifice  of  human  feelings 
from  love  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  render- 
ing it  more  efficient  service.  Only  in  this  sense  could  he  have 
spoken  of  celibacy  *'/or  the  kingdom  of  ffewven*8  sake;'*  he 
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never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for  the 
kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  <fec,  but  idways  to  denote  a 
holy  activity  in  its  service.  He  condemns  those  who  bury 
their  talents  in  order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when 
the  outward  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief 
object  of  religious  effort,  celibacy,  for  its  sake  especially,  might 
find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefiilly  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says, 
"Blessed  are  those  who  abstain  fix)m  marriage  for  the  sake  of 
the  kingdom,*'  &c.  as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excel- 
lent; but  simply  describes  an  existing  state  of  facts:  "There 
a/re  some  eunuchs^  kc. ;  distinguishing  such  as  adopt  this  mode 
of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  from  those  that  either  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other  motives. 
His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old  He- 
brew notion  that  celibacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to 
the  ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition 
of  life ;  a  doctrine  so  widely  diflftised  in  later  times.  It  involves 
his  great  principle,  that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it 
must  voluntarily  modify  aU  the  relations  of  life  as  necessity 
may  require. 

§  225.— The  Blemng  of  LittU  Children.    (Luke  xviii.  15-17  ;  Matt.  xix. 
13-15 ;  Mark  x.  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Persea^  where 
he  had  deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little 
children  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to 
have  him  annoyed,  turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  tibem 
back,  and  said,  "  Suffer  the  lUde  cMMren  to  come  tmto  me,  cmd 
forbid  them  not;  for  o/»uch  is  the  kingdom  ofHeamenT  He  then 
took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them;  adding,  "  Whosoever  shaU  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  shaU  not  erUer  therdn.^^  These  words  were  op- 
posed partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  disciples 
(manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  in- 
consistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  ^Messiah  and  his 
kingdom  would  be  outward;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and 
self-seeking  spirit  which  debased  their  religious  conceptions; 
a  spirit  sfcrilangly  exhibited  in  many  of  their  expressions 
during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the 
Gospel  proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter 
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which  a  certain  disposition  of  heart  was  essential,  viz.  a  child- 
like spirit,  firee  firom  pride  and  self-will,  receiving  Divine  im- 
pressions in  humble  sabmission  and  consdons  dependence :  in 
a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  to  be 
guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illus- 
trated in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this 
child-like  spirit  there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious 
life.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence 
which  expects  a  share  in  the  kingdom  on  the  ground  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  worth;'*  but  on  the  other,  by  making  children 
a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  the  undeveloped  spirit 
of  sel^  but  also  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  God,  striving 
after  its  original  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  of  God  in 
human  nature. 

§  226. — ChritCz  CoTwenoHon  with  the  Rich  JttUer  of  the  Synagogiie  (yowtg 
man  f)    (Matt.  xiz.  16-24 ;  Mark  x.  17,  seq. ;  Luke  xviii.  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a 
ruler^  of  the  synagogue,  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by 
his  words,  and  who  came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do 
that  he  might  inherit  eternal  life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one 
of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  as  yet  no  just  sense  of  his  legal 
deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He  probably  expected 
to  hear  frt>m  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself  that  he  had 
already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life;  or 
merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary; 
he  himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own 
moral  condition.  And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question, 
*^Oood  Master,  what  shaU  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 

*  Precisely  the  same  spirit  as  was  demanded  in  the  sayings  of  Christ 
alluded  to  on  p.  242,  seq. 

*  The  belief  that  reason  is  self-sufficient  would  utterly  unhinge  the 
Christian  world,  and  cause  its  life  to  assume  forms  directly  the  reverse  of 
tiiose  which  Christian  principles  have  created.  It  would,  indeed,  cause  a 
contest  of  life  and  death. 

▼  According  to  Luke  an  apx<»»Vf  which  might  also  mean  **  a  member  of 
the  Suihedrim  ;*'  but  as  Christ  was  at  Persea,  it  was  more  probably  "a 
ruler  of  the  synagogue."  According  to  Matthew,  he  was  a  ''voungman," 
which  does  not  suit  very  well  with  h£  arrogant  language — "  Ail  these  have 
I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  It  is  true,  the  words  U  vcori/roc  fiov  are 
wanting  in  Cod,  Vatic,  but  the  authorities  for  retaining  them  preponderate ; 
their  omission  may  have  been  caused  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we 
allude.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  he  was 
a  vouth,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  discourse  appears  to  imply  that  he  was 
aa?anced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-righteous  confidence  founded  on  a  life 
UameleaB  from  his  youth  up. 
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Christ  replied, "  Why  caUest  thou  me  good^^  nome  is  good  aaoe 
one,  that  18,  GodT  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these 
words,  when  compared  with  other  dedarations  of  Christ  in 
regard  to  his  person,  will  vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general 
sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is  expressed.  God  is  good  in  a 
jiense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no  creatiwre.  He  alone  is  tbe 
primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  rational  beings,  who  are 
created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of  himsiFilf.  (It  is 
the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  God,  the 
only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it.)  Chnst  would  not 
have  exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect 
humility,  had  he  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was 
in  him.  But  in  the  instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a 
special  reason  for  answering  thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might 
have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied  to  him  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  self-deification.  We  infer  this  from  the  £act  of 
the  answer  itself,  and  also  ftx)m  the  conduct  of  the  questioner. 
The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  was  vainly 
trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in 
humility;  and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  sug- 
gested to  him,  by  declining  for  hvimdfihe  epithet  "good." 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ,  two  supposi- 
tions are  possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows:  Jesus 
did  not  at  once  answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  him 
another,  viz.  whether  he  had  kept  the  commandments,  i  e. 
in  their  literal  and  outward  sense,^  without  special  reference 
to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course,  mean  that  this 
would  secure  eternal  life;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had 
already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  fiur  he 
only  described  the  lower  stand-point — ^that  of  AJustiUa  civUis; 
with  the  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (conr 

"^  ^  Lachnumn  reads,  rt  fit  ipurac  Trcpt  row  dyaOov :  etc  i<TTiv  i  &ya06c» 
Even  if  this  be  the  true  reading,  De  Wette^a  explanation,  whidi  seems  to 
me  to  conflict  with  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from 
it.  It  may  be  thus  interpreted:  "Why  do  you  ask  me  aboiatwhatis 
good  ?  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to  him  thou  must  go  to  learn  YrhsA 
is  good ;  and  he  has,  m  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  (MiiUer,  Itehre  v.  d, 
Stinde,  p.  80,  gives,  as  the  thought  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  thai  only 
from  communion  with  him  who  alone  is  good  can  the  created  spirit  receive 
the  good ;"  thus  making  the  sense  alMut  the  same  as  in  the  common 
reading.)  "  Thou  couldst  then  answer  the  question  for  thyself.  But  since 
thou  askest  me,  then  know,"  &c.  But  Lachmann's  reading  of  the  lep^ 
has  not  the  air  of  originality ;  it  was,  perhaps,  invented  becauae  CSuiBts 
declining  the  epithet  "  good  "  was  a  stumbling-block. 
^  *  As  quoted,  Luke  xviii.  20, 
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tained  in  v.  22)  that  such  a  fulfilment  would  not  suffice  to  gain 
eternal  life ;  that  one  thing  higher  was  still  lacking.  (2.)  The 
second  interpretation,  and  the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions 
incline,  is  as  follows:  Christ  answers  (Matt.  xix.  17),  ^^Ifihcm 
wiU  enter  into  life,  keep  the  comma/ndnients;'*  implying,  doubt- 
less, a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  representing  the  holiness  of 
GrOD,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  existence  of  the  all- 
essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v.  18, 19).  But 
it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  ruler  had 
kept  the  commandments  in* this  sense;  on  the  contrary,  seeing 
his  wilfiil  self-righteousness,  h,e  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to 
make  him  conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience 
which  is  requisite  for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  gives 
the  man  occasion  himself  to  eoopress  his  self-righteousness :  ^^AU 
these  ha/ve  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.''  When  he  adds  *'  What 
lack  I  yet  V  Jesus  tells  him  the  one  thing  necessary  :y  "Ex- 
cliange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treasure  (the  highest 
treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  GrOD,  which  none  can  secure 
but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  compa- 
rison with  it);  gwe  thy  goods  to  the  poor,  and  come  and/oUow 
Tner 

Christ  commands  him  to  follow,  just  as  he  was,  without  de- 
laying to  care  for  his  possessions;  expressing,  in  this  particular 
command,  the  general  thought :  "  The  one  thing  which  thou 
lackest,  and  without  which  none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is 
the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world,  making  everything  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom."  He  chose  the 
particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing 
out  his  weakest  side;  for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with  lus  whole 

7  It  is  a  question  whether  ^he  form  given  by  Luke  is  not  that  which 
most  accurately  expresses  Christ's  meaning.  Matthew  has  it,  "  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect ;"  but  even  here  could  not  be  intended  a  perfection  superior 
to  the  fvJfilmemt  of  the  law  ;  for,  according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt, 
there  can  be  no  higher  perfection  ;  and,  moreover,  the  subsequent  expres- 
sions of  the  disciples  show  that  they  understood  Christ  to  specify  a  state  of 
heart  which  all  must  possess  in  order  to  secure  eternal  life.  A  misunder- 
jstanding  of  this  conversation  of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between 
the  ftilmment  of  the  law,  i.  e.  the  performcmce  ofdviy^  and  moral  perfection; 
which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error  ever  since  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  and  explained  the  passage 
more  correctly  ;  not  so  much  in  his  beautiM  treatise  "  Quis  Di/vea  Salv." 
as  in  his  Strom,  iii.  449.  He  says  on  Matt.  xix.  21  :  kXkyxu  rbv  Kavx**>' 
fuvov  IttI  Till  iraaaq  tclq  IvToXd^^  Ik  viorrirog  TerriprjKkvaiyOv  ydp  TrtTrXij- 
pwicei  TO'  ayairriffeic  rbv  TrXricriov  wf  iavrSv  t6t€  dk  virb  row  Kvpiov 
ffvvTtXeioiffievoQy  kdi6d<TKero  di  dydirriv  fieraSi^ovau 
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heart;  to  teach  him,  from  his  own  experience  of  his  love  of  the 
world,  how  &r  he  was  from  possessing  that  love  Vhich  is  the 
eaaeTice  of  ohedienoe  to  the  law.* 

§  227.— r^  Danger  of  Wealth.    (Matt.  xix.  22,  seq. ;  Mark  x.  22,  seq. ; 
Luke  xviii  28,  seq.) 

The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him, 
went  away  in  perplexity;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  ^Bj 
this  example  you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven;"  and  then  he  employed  a  figure  hj 
which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  impossible:  "It  is  easier  for  a 
camel,*'  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted  as  a  hyperbole;  the 
words  of  V.  26,  "  With  men  thie  is  impossible  (t.  c.  to  unassisted 
human  nature) ;  htU  with  Ghd.  all  things  a/re  possible^  show  that 
Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone 
can  destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
hearers  were  amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in 
alarm,  "  Who,  then,  cam  be  sa/ved  ?" 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it 
must  appear  strange;  they  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affec- 
tions; and  had,  in  fisict,  made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded. 
But  k  we  suppose  that  they  did  make  it,  they  probably  took 
Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense — ^in  which  they  would  be  as 
applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying  total  renun- 
ciation of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does  not 
accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.    It  is  also  very  possible 

*  If  we  compare  with  this  narrative,  as  given  in  our  Grospels,  that  fbim 
of  it  which  appears  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hebroeos,  we  can  see  that  tiie  latter  is 
a  later  revision,  from  the  way  in  which  some  points  are  contracted  aad 
others  unhistorically  dilated ;  e.  g.  ChHst,  instead  of  throwing  out  a  single 
thought  to  excite  the  man's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  fiill  ezplanatkm 
(though  a  correct  one^;  "  Dixit  did  ernn  aUer  divitum  (whether  MveroZridi 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  this  was  a  piece  of  inven- 
tion) magister,  quid  bonum  ^siens  vivam  %  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  l^;es  et 
prophetas  &c  (an  imitation  of  Christ's  saying  that  'in  love  both  the  law 
and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled').  Bespondvt  ad  eum :  fed.  Dixit  ei :  vade, 
vende  omnia  quce  possides,  et  divide  pauperibus  et  veni,  eequere  me.  Coqnt 
atttem  dives  tcalpere  caput  suum  (clearly  enough  a  little  colouring  matter 
thrown  in ;  although  such  graphic  features  are  not  always  a  mark  of  spu- 
riousness ;  their  character  will  generally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance 
the  &noy  is  apparent).  JSt  dixit  ad  eum  Dommus :  Quomodo  dicis :  legeiA 
feci  etprophetcu,  quoniam  acriptum  est  in  lege :  dUiges  proximum  tuum  siaU 
teipsum,  et  ecce,  rnuUifr aires  tui,  JUii  Alrahas,  amicti  stmt  stcrcore,  morienies 
prcefame  et  domus  tuapUrM  est  mnltis  bonis  et  non  egreditwr  ommno  dUquid 
exeaad  eos.** 
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ihat  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to 
the  uumber  of  the  Apostles.* 

''The  things^  said  Ohnst,  ''which  are  impossible  toUh  meti 
care  possible  with  God'*  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided 
powers  he  ccm  accomplish  by  the  power  of  GrOD.  By  ennn- 
ciating  this  truth  as  the  result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark, 
he  showed  its  point  of  departure  and  its  aim.  While  the  rest 
stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured  to  say,  "  Does  what 
you  have  said  apply  to  us?  Lo,  toe  have  left  aU  <md  followed 
ihee,^^  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of  con- 
soling promise :  "There  is  no  mom  thcU  hath  left  house,  orpa/refrvts, 
or  hre^en,  or  vjife,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  of  Goals  sake, 
who  slwR  not  receive  mamfold  more  in  this  present  time,  amd  in 
the  loorld  to  corns  life  everlasting."  The  first  part  of  the  promise 
(referring  to  this  life)  was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose 
minds  were  filled  with  carnal  and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that 
the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  spiritually;  Chris- 
tians were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacrificed,  increased 
and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  on  earth. 
The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believers 
^-everlasting  life  in  heaven. 

§  228. — Believers  are  to  Jtagn  vnth  Christ, 
Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.  28)  the  promise 
of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should 
appear  with  dominion  corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed 
and  glorified  world,  they  should  "sit  upon  twelAje  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  The  word  "judging"  includes  the 
idea  of  "governing,"  according  to  its  ancient  acceptation.  The 
collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according  to  the  connexion 
of  thought  than  of  time;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its 
originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
Christ  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  future  world  is 
bound  up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  New  Testament;®  our  duty  must  be  to  separate 
the  idea  from  its  symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theo- 
cratic mode  of  thought,  and  to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that 

*  Luke  xviii.  26,  supports  this. 

^  The  form  of  the  question  of  Peter  given  b^  Matthew  (xix.  27)  implies 
a  looking  for  reward  on  his  part.  But  had  this  been  his  object  in  putting 
it,  Christ  would  have  more  emphaticalty  reproved  it. 

*'  G£  p.  248.  Various  passages  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  &c)  pre-suppose 
Huoh  saymgs  of  Christ. 

2b 
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was  to  be  defveloped  from  it  The  passage  (like  tlie  othet  pro- 
mises in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in  the  share  of  govern- 
ment aad  judgment  allotted  to  believers.  Not  only  the  Head, 
but  also  aU  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  share  in 
its  dominion;  because  its  dominion  is  to  be  nniversaL  This 
is  an  important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be 
"judges"  and  "judged,"  "rulers"  and  "ruled" — but  in  an 
exalted  sense-^in  the  new  form  of  the  Theocracy  as  wdOl  as  in 
the  old. 

CHAPTER  XV, 

JESUS  IN  BETHAinr. 

§229. — The  Family  of  Lazarus. — Martha  and  Mary;    their  diffarmt 
Tendencies,     (Luke  z.  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Persea,  where  he 
found  so  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

About  a  imle  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  oi  the^ 
Moimt  of  Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Bethmiy,  where  dwelt  a 
family,  two  sLsters  and  a  brother,  with  whom  C3irist  had 
formed,  during  his  repeated  and  protracted  visits  to  the  city, 
a  close  and  aflfectionate  intimacy.  Luke  has  left  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  feunily  agreeing  perfectly  (without  design  or  con- 
cert) with  that  given  by  John^  (xi  1-5).  On  one  oocasbn, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  o£  1^ 
sisters^  Martha,  showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  Idie  bodily 
comforts  of  her  exalted  guest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  re- 

^  The  passage  in  John  probably  refers  to  the  earlier  period  of  this 
intimacy.  It  is  true,  Luke  (x.  38)  does  not  mention  the  neane  of  the 
idllage  ;  the  account  transmitted  to  him  probably  did  not  oontun  it,  and 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  would  not  insert  the  name  merely  for  the  sake  of 
giving definiieness  to  the  narratire.  Theevent  itself,  as  aveiy significant  one^ 
had  been  feiithfully  kept  and  transmitted ;  the  locality,  being  unimportant 
to  the  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  forgotten.  It  is  true,  the 
position  of  the  passage  in  the  account  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
might  lead  to  the  iiiference  that  the  place  was  at  some  distance  firom  the 
city  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  account  itself  mingles  two  journeys 
together,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  single  case  before  us.  De  Wette 
has  remarked  this.  Luke  simply  adhered  to  the  account  he  had  received, 
which  gave  him  no  information  about  the  locality  ;  this  last  we  mustleam 
from  John.  The  probabilities,  in  regard  to  time,  are  &vourable  to  our 
supposition.  The  undesigned  coincidence,  therefore,  of  John  with  Lnke, 
in  the  description  of  the  femily.  Sec.  is  a  strong  proof  of  credibilit|r. 
Stra/vm,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lazarus  as  invali- 
dating John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason  ;  Luke's  olgect 
was  to  make  prominent  the  relation  of  the  two  sisters  to  Chnst,  and  tiie 
TPention  of  Lazarus  was,-  therefore,  not  at  all  necessary. 
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ception,  tlian  to  secure  tlie  blessings  for  her  sotil  whicli  his 
presence  so  richly  offered;  "while  her  more  spiiitual  sister, 
Mary,  gave  herself  whoUy  to  listening  to  the  words  of  life  from 
the  Ups  of  the  Saviour.  Martha^  finding  aU  the  cares  of  the 
family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof;  and  he 
made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 
truth  which  he  so  often,  and  imder  so  many  diversified  forms, 
taught  to  his  hearers  :  "  Jfar^Aa,  l^um  a/rt  ca/refid  cmd  irotihled  ' 
ixboiU  wmvy  things,  hoi,  one  thing  is  needful;^  and  Mary  haih 
chosen  that  good  pa/rt  (that  which  is  good  in  itsdf;  the  only 
worthy  aim  of  human  effort),  which  shall  not  he  taken- from  her 
(a  possession  that  shall  be  everlasting,  not  perishable,  like 
these  worldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  history  to  interpret  this 
narrative  [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the 
prcLctical  and  Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  thence  to 
infer  that  Christ  ascribes  superiority  to  the  latter.  The  anti- 
thesis is  between  that  turn  of  mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  objects,  the  one  fimdamental  aim;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one  object  from 
which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his  fol- 
lowers constant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he 
honours  in  Mary  is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre 
and  animating  principle  of  all  activity.  It  Js  true,  Martha  is 
more  practical  and  worldly;  Mary  more  contemplative  and 
spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  commonly) 
the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her 
from  the  one  thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her 
cares,  but  for  not  making  them  subordinate — ^for  so  surrende]>- 
ing  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the  greater  interest  in  the  back- 
ground. 

§  230. — The  Sickness  of  Lazarus ;   Cfvrisfs  Reply  to  the  Messengers  who 
informed  him  of  it,     (John  xi.  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Persea,  about  a  day's  journey  from 
Bethany,  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken 

•  This  clause  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Camidb,  and  other  Latin  authorities ; 
hut  nothing  would  be  lost  to  the  sense  even  if  it  were  left  out ;  for  "that 
good  part  which  cannot  be  lost "  is  the  "  one  thing"  to  which  life  should 
be  supremely  devoted,  in  contrast  with  the  "many  things"  which  waste 
and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 

2b2  n  \ 
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sick,  and  the  cdsters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this 
consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sisters — that  their  brotJier  should 
not  be  aeparcUed  from  them  by  death;  although  its  true  import 
was  not  obvious  until  afterward:  "TTiis  sickness  is  not  twito 
deathy  lutfor  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  he  gla- 
rified  thereby^ 

Kow,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need 
explanation.  Did  Christ,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were 
reported  to  him,  really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die)  and 
was  the  object  of  his  message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with 
the  assurance  that  the  mercy  and  power  of  God  would  be  glo- 
rified in  themselves  and  their  brother,  by  saving  the  latter 
from  death?  Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message,  ''That  the 
Son  might  be  glorified,"  added  by  the  Evangelist  himself,  ia- 
oorporating  his  own  explanation  with  Christ's  words] 

Certainly  we  shall  not  assert  that  Christ  covld  not  but  fore- 
know, infiallibly,  in  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge 
the  result  of  the  disease;  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  he 
described  it,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  although  it  afterward  took  another  turn.  But  if 
all  this  were  granted,  there  is  something  else  to  be  considered. 
Chri§t  could  not,  consistently  with  his  character,  have  given  so 
positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  CAidence  of  mere  symp- 
toms; he  could  not  have  mocked  his  friends  with  baseless 
hopes,  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  &r  surer  basis; 
it  was  the  Divine  nature,  dwelling  in  him,  that  illuminated  lus 
hirrmn  mind.  To  be  sure,  it  is  possible  that  his  confident  con- 
viction that  Lazarus  would  be  saved  may  have  been  coupled 
with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should  be  saved  firom  sick- 
ness, or  from  death;  but  the  language  of  his  reply,  although  it 
might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The 
reply  was  intended  to  comfort  the  sister^  and  to  them  it  could 
make  no  difference  whether  their  brother  was  saved  from  ap- 
parent or  real  death,  in  case  the  latter  were  of  short  duration; 
and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have  wished  to  avoid  present- 
ing the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And  the  partdal 
ambiguity  of  his  language  may  also  have  been  designed  to  test 
the  faith  of  the  sister&  It  is  possible  that  with  this  view  he 
uttered  the  words  "  virkg  rfjQ  Sofiyc  rod  ^iov"  and  stopped  there, 
fche  rest  being  (possibly)  added  by  the  Evangelist. 
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§  231. — The  ]>ea£k  of  Lazaa'us;  Christ's  CowversaHon  wUh  the  Disciples  in 
regard  to  it,     (John  xi.  11,  seq.) 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Pcrsea, 
where  his  labours  had  been  so  finitful.  StiQ,  he  remained 
there  two  days  (v.  6),  continuing  his  ministry.  But  although 
his  course  was  thus  decided  by  circumstances,  he  very  well 
knew  that  the  result  would  produce  the  happiest  religious 
effects  upon  the  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the 
messengers  that  Lazarus  died.  What  comfort  could  Christ's 
encouraging  language  now  afford  them  !  The  word  of  promise 
seemed  to  be  broken ;  his  word,  whom  they  had  always  known 
as  the  Faithful  and  True ;  his  word,  which  they  had  never 
seen  come  to  naught.  What  conflicting  feelings  must  have 
struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts !  Either  they  sent  a 
second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,'  or  the  latter  became  aware 
of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he 
announced  to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  "slept,"  they  thought 
at  first  that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sign 
of  recovery.?  Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms, 
*^Laza/nis  is  dead;  a/nd  I  omh  glad  for  yov/r  sokes  that  I  vxis  oiot 
there,  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe'*  (still  further).  Not,  however, 
by  any  means  asserting  that  he  had  purposely  stayed  away, 
that  Lazarus  might  die  and  their  faith  be  confirmed  by  his 
resurrection;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  his  delay 
had  been  caused  by  other  reasons,  he  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengthening  their  faith  at  a  time  when  such 
rude  shocks  were  at  hand.  His  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he 
Lad  been  in  Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  feimily  to 
reach  such  a  pitch  of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
them,  and  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  miraculous  powei 

'  John's  not  mentioning  a  second  messenger  (v.  11)  does  ,not  prove  that 
none  was  sent.  Moreover,  when  John  is  giving  any  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  Christ's  supernatural  knowledge,  he  generally  intimates  it  in 
some  way ;  here  he  gives  no  such  intimation.  T^en  Christ  told  ike  dis- 
ciples  that  Lazarus  ''  slept,"  they  understood  his  words  in  a  natural  sense ; 
and  it  appears  most  probable  that  they  thought  he  had  received  a  message 
fi*om  the  sisters.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may,  John's  language  is  not 
snch  as  would  be  xised  by  a  man  who  wished  to  giver  special  prommence  to 
the  supernatural. 

t  The  disomies  knew,  at  least,  that  persons  believed  to  be  dead  had  been 
restored  by  Cnrist ;  they  knew,  also,  that  ''  sleep"  was  a  common  image 
of  death  ;  yet  their  misunderstsmding  is  by  no  means  inexplicable,  as  some 
suppose ;  nor  does  it  throw  the  least  shade  upon  the  credibility  of  l^e 
Evangelist. 
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afterward;  in  compassdon  to  their  grief  he  would  not  have  suf 
fered  the  Bick  man  to  die.  J\ist  as  a  merdful  man  employe 
natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  according  to  the  drcom- 
stanceSy  so  Christ  made  use  of  his  auper-iiaktvLrsl  power;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  caUisg 
were  always  kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  Eor 
this  reason,  too^  he  did  not  cure  aU  the  sick  around  him. 

TTia  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the 
disciples  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  losfc  sight  of  their  higher 
expectations  from  him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of 
his  person.  It  was  characteristic  of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in 
bondage  to  sense  than  the  others^  to  give  utterance  to  his 
anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16);  and,  in  feuct,  this  anxiety 
must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples  had  they  kept 
in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiaiu 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their 
fears  had  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person 
and  their  just  sense  of  communion  with  him;  and  to  remind 
them  that,  in  the  few  remaining  days  in  which  they  were  to 
enjoy  his  personal  guidance,  they  should  submit  to  it  implicitly 
and  trustfully.  They  were  accustomed  to  hear  him  compare 
himself  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its  beams  upon  the 
earth  during  certain  fixed  hotirs;^  and  it  was,  perhapst,  in  aQtt- 
sion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,^  "Are  there  not  twehe 
hofwrs  in  the  dayl  Ifomy  mem  waXk  m  ihe  day  he  stwmJtMh 
not,  heca/use  he  seeth  the  Ught  of  this  worlds  So  the  disciples,  so 
long  as  they  had  the  Sun  df  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them 
with  his  light,  were  to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.  "^ 
if  a  mem  wolk  in  the  night  he  stwrnbleth,  heca/uae  iJiere  is  no  Ught 
in  himr  So,  in  the  time  then  rapidly  approaching,  when  they 
should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to  choose  their  way  with 
caution,  lest  they  should  stxmible.  Yet,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
higher  life  was  to  become  independent  within  them,  so  fer  that 
they  should  not  need  this  sensible  guidance;  inward  communion 
with  the  light  of  the  "World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
visible  presence,  as  Christ  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  dis- 
courses. In  this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Cheiot 
IS  THE  Light  of  the  Wobu). 

^  John  iz.  5 ;  cf.  p.  328, 827.  A  similar  figoie,  Luke  zL  83 :  The  light 
that  cannot  but  shine.    Cf.  p.  246,  267. 

*  The  words  are  enigmatioal  without  this  allusion ;  with  it,  they  aie 
plain. 
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§  232. — The  Death  of  Lazarus, — Chrises  ComeracOumwiihlfar^  (John 
xi.  21-28)  and  with  Mary  (v.  83,  Zi),— Jesus  Weeps  (v.  85). 

The  intelligence  of  Christ's  approach  to  Bethany  reached 
Martha  sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.  Mary,  lost  in 
grie^  gave  no  heed  to  the  busy  world  about  her.  The  former 
went  out  to  meet  the  Saviour;  and  when  she  saw  liini  vho 
had  done  so  many  mighty  works,  and  whom  she  believed  to  be 
Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  into  her  soul,  but  she  hardly 
dared  to  cherish  it.  ^'Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died;  but  I  know  IJuU  even  now,  whaJtsoeoer  thou  wiU 
ask  of  God,  God  wiU  give  it  ihee,^^  Jesus  replied,  '^Thy  brother 
^wU  rise  again ^-"^  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  not 
to  the  future  resurrection;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  that 
consolation,  he  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked 
terms.  He  wished  to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in 
rather  indefinite  language,  either  designedly,  or  because  her 
impatience  interrupted  him.  His  language  was  too  general  to 
satisfy  her  feelings;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance  that  Laza- 
rus should  be  raised;  and,  therefore,  said,  ^^I  hrww  that  he  ahatt 
rise  again  in  the  resiMrrection  of  the  last  doflfT  intimating  what 
die  did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.  her  wish  first  mentioned. 
Christ  made  use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to 
lead  her  mind  to  the  great  central  truth  of  religion — ^the 
ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes — as  the  source  of  a  new  hope 
in  her  brother's  case.  He  poiuts  to  himself  as  the  true  life, 
the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of  all  resurrection :  "/  ami  the 
reenrrection  amd  the  life;  he  that  bdieveth  vn  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  Uveth  and  bdieveth  in  me 
shall  never  die."*  He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  "Be- 
Uevest  thou  this?^  He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  £aith  of 
Lazarus  had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of 
death;  and  that  He,  the  author  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a 
life  which  death  could  not  even  interrupt,  could  now  also  call 
her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  they  gave 
her  new  hopes;  and,  after  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  him  as 
the  Messiah — ^which  included  for  her  all  things  else — she 
hastened  away  to  call  her  broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not 
even  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  approach.  Kothing  could 
rouse  her  from  ha:  profound  and  passive  grief  but  her  love  for 
Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  surrendered  her* 
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aelf,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing 
that  shB  was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an 
excess  of  sorrow,  followed  after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered 
no  such  request  as  her  sister  had  done;  Mling  at  his  feet,  she 
only  cried,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died.'"  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance;  nor,  indeed,  was 
it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  revered  and 
loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore 
Lazarus,  he  was  not  as  yet  sure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said), 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into 
joy  would  have  banished  aU  grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely 
the  expressions  of  bitter  lamentation,  the  tears  and  agony  of 
all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  compassionate  heart  of 
Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human  feelings,  even 
though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of  grief 
itself  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping 
friends,  may  well  be  affected  by  their  grie^  though  he  may  be 
sure,  so  &«r  as  human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  heal 
the  disease.  And  we  musv  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was 
Man  as  well  as  God;  and  that  the  blending  of  the  (xodhead 
and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility  with  the  human 
hefidtancy,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  offer  many 
enigmas  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of 
Jesus.  The  better  disposed  saw  in  them  only  a  manifestation 
of  his  love  for  Lazarus.  Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
his  miracles;  he  loved  Lazarus  and  his  family;  why  did  he  not 
save  him  ?  ^^Oovld  not  this  mom,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blindfi  ham  caused  thai  even  this  mam,  shovld  rwt  home  died?** 

^  Strami  finds  a  contradiction  here  between  John  and  the  otner  Etbb- 
gelists :  "  The  Jews  quote  only  the  curing  of  the  blind;  why  did  they  not 
quote  the  raising  of  the  dead,  of  which  the  other  Evangelists  g^ve  seyeral 
instances?"  But  how  do  we  know  that  these  Jews  at  the  city  were 
acquainted  with  what  had  oocu^'Ted  in  Gralilee  ?  Was  it  not  natural  for 
them  to  recur  to  the  miraculous  act  performed  by  Christ  in  the  city  itself 
so  short  a  time  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  virulent  oppo^tion 
against  him  ?  If  John's  Gospel  were  an  ifwention,  the  inventor  must  haw 
heard  other  narratives  of  Chnst's  raising  the  dead ;  and  had  he  wished,  as 
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§  283. — The  Reswrrection  oj  Lazarus. — Tke  Prayer  of  Christ.    (Jolrn  xL 
88-44.) 

When  tlie  stone  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  grave, 
Martba^^  whose  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  feat*,  gave 
new  utterance  to  her  doubts:  "Lord,  by  this  time  lie  stmketh;^ 
for  he  hath  been  deadfowr  days^  Jesus  said  unto  her,  "  Swid  I 
not  wfUo  thee,  that  if  thou  wovldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  the 
glory  of  God?  ^  (see  God  glorify  himself  in  the  effects  of  his 
Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assured  that  Lazarus 
would  rise,  as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he 
offers  first  his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father:  "Father,  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  Jiewrest  ma 
aJbvoaya;  but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that 
they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  ms^  Meaning  that  his 
utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he  only  then  became 
conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and  thanks- 
giving were  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ's  life ;  his  whole 
life  was  one  prayer  and  one  thanksgiving ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  heavenly  Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always 
granted  the  powers  needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this 
public,  individual  thanksgiving,  to  testify  to  those  aroimd  that 
he  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Father's  gift. 

G^iis  prayer  has  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  ftom 
others  as  one  not  accomplished  by  Clmst's  indwelling  Divine 
power,  but  by  God  for  Jum;  to  class  it,  in  fe,ct,  among  answers 
to  prayer.  But  as  Christ's  whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the 
sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always  acted  in  imity  with  God,  in 
the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  expressed  himself  in 

must  liave  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  example  than  any  of  those 
recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  question,  then,  is 
just  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

^  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their 
characters ;  the  former  doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks 
on  in  silence. 

'  We  must  grant  that  those  are  right  who  say  that  this  expression  of 
Martha's  is  no  proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  in  the  corpse. 

■  The  reference  of  the  words  6i//€i  rj)v  dd^av  row  ^tov  is  doubtM. 
Some  refer  them  to  the  reply  to  the  messengers,  John  xi.  4.  In  that  reply 
nothing  is  said  of  "  believing,"  but  feith  is  silently  pre-supposed.  Others 
refer  £em  to  Gluist's  words  addressed  direcUy  to  Martha  (v.  25),  in  which 
feith  IS  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  ''  o^ct,"  &c.  are  not  ffiven 
in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  aheady  remarked^  the 
fiasis  of  a  promise  of  the  kind«  only  not  announced. 
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the  same  terms  in  regard  to  aay  of  bis  miracles.  And  althongb 
Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  him  forth, 
he  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  certainty 
of  at  once  accomplishing  it;  and,  in  so  doing,  testify  that  the 
power  to  do  it  was  from  God.^ 

§  234. — Meamrta  taken  agcMut  Christ  ly  the  Sanhedrim.  (John  zL  47,  seq.) 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  exeited  an  important  inflnence  in 
bringing  about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  led  many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  decided  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more 
violent  measures  against  him.  They  were  now  satisfied  that 
their  sentence  of  exoommunication^^  had  not  counteracted  the 
impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon  the  minds  oi 
the7)eople;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  bun  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.  Li  view  of  the  threatened 
danger,  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned  Men  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their 
own  passions  now  made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against 

*  The  omission  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  the  first  three  Gospels  has 
heen  adduced  as  an  argument  agunst  its  credihility.  Were  it  not  that 
other  events  are  omitted  in  the  same  way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  aoconnt 
&T  it  by  the  peculiar  character,  origin,  and  aims  of  John's  GrOEpel,  the 
argument  might  have  more  weight.  To  seek  a  apecial  reason  for  the  omis- 
aon  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  hypotheses.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  general  reason,  viz.  tiiat  the  former  Gospels 
contain  only  traditions  of  the  ministiy  of  Christ  at  Jerusalraa,  followed  by 
an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  ci^.  In  this  outline  ihere  is  no  point 
at  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  would  naturally  and  necessarily  be  jomecL 
It  has  been  said  mat  the  imtendon  to  exaggerate  is  obvious  in  John's 
Gospel,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  \mch  it  records  as  the  highest 
possible,  e.  g,  the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  38  years'  standing ;  of  the  man  that 
was  lorn  blind ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  &c.  Jm  reply  to  this,  we  mi^^t 
admit  that  John,  having  an  apologetic  object,  only  selected,  firom  the 
abundant  materials  fom^ed  by  the  Evangelical  lustoiy,  a  few  e^^ts 
illustrating  in  the  highest  d^^ree  the  ^^a  of  Christ ;  but  this  admisnon 
would  not  affect  the  veracity  of  his  narrative  in  the  sli^test  degree.  But 
the  healing  of  the  lepers,  one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miraeulons 
power,  is  omitted  by  John ;  while  ihe  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  very 
fiighest  of  them  all,  is  given  by  the  other  Evangelists  as  well  as  by  him. 
A  high  degree  of  miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  tl^  sole  around  on 
which  John  selected  the  miradesthathe  recorded ;  he  had  regard,  fuso,  partly 
to  their  connexion  with  Christ's  discourses^  and  partly  to  their  oonnezion 
with  the  course  of  the  fistcts  in  his  histoiy.  This  last  holds  good  especially 
of  the  narrative  in  question — ^that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  it  ooonects 
with  the  course  of  his  lifo  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerosaleni,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  fitvoiur ;  and  it  also  explains  the  resolution 
soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  And  this^  in 
tum^  confirms  the  veracity  of  ihe  narrative  itsell  <*  C£  p.  S26. 
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Christ.  "  If  the  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on,  all  "will  believe  <m 
hiTn.  The  people  mil  prodaim  him  king;  and  the  Bomans 
will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and  nationality  they 
have  left  ns."  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the  view 
thus  presented,  said,  '^  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should 
die  for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."  And 
without  any  legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it 
was  resolved,  on  pretext  of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  mar 
jority  (against  whose  vehemence  a  few  more  moderate  members 
could  do  nothing),  that  he  must  die.  The  mode  of  his  death 
was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  according  to  drcumstances. 
An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  his  person,  in  case  he 
should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

JESUS  IN  EPHRAIM. 
§  2Z5,—The  Necessity  for  CkrUfa  Death. 

To  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  i^ort  season 
of  undisturbed  intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  dose 
of  his  career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  Idie  obscure  village  of 
Sph/raimp  in  the  desert  of  Judea,  several  miles  ^  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  knew  that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the 
city  he  should  bo  overcome  by  the  machinations  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  be  put  to  death.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Why, 
then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still  longer?  He 
might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious  training 
of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of 
truth,  like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained 
some  time,  at  least,  for  the  training  of  his  followers;  a  work  of 
the  highest  possible  importance,  as  everything,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  work,  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  they  appre- 
hended his  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  not  a 
system  of  general  conceptions;  it  was  founded  upon  a  fact, 
viz.  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all 
jjrevious  revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  pre- 
paratory; that  He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  that  in  Hin%  the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized. 
Of  this  feet,  to  which  his  whole  previous  ministry  had  borne 

f  John.  zL  54.  ^  According  to  J^t>me,  20  Boman  miles. 
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witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  before  the  face  of  Ids 
enemies.  Moreover^  Ms  labours  in  Galilee,  and  l^e  raising  of 
Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  people 
to  the  highest  pitch  (John  xL  56) ;  and  many  who  had  gone 
up  to  the  city  before  the  Passoyer  to  purify  themselves  were 
anxious  to  know  whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  then, 
would  have  been  to  lose  the  most  favourable  juncture;  and  to 
manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  distrust  of  his  own  Divine 
calling  to  the  Messiahship.  Now  was  the  time,  when  the  rage 
of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of  their  sentence 
and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as  Messiah. 
He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  execution  of 
his  calling,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  wiU,  and  with  a  love  to 
God  and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice.'  And  he  was 
assured  that  precisely  by  his  death  was  the  great  object,  to 
which  in  holy  love  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully 
realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have 
caused  him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no 
human  teacher  could  do)  upon  his  own  continued  operation, 
and  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to 
complete  their  culture.  With  this  presupposition  he  could  not 
but  bo  confident  that  his  separation  fix)m  them  would  further 
their  independent  development,  as  he  himself  told  them  after- 
ward in  his  closing  conversations  with  them. 

CHAPTER  XYII. 
Christ's  last  passover  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

§  236. — Jovmey  to  Jericho. — The  Healmg  of  Blind  BartiTneua.    (Matt.  xx. 
30,  seq.  ;  Luke  xviii.  35,  seq. ;  Mark  x.  46,  seq.) 

Christ  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but 
passed  first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho,  a  small  town  about  six  hours*  distant  from  the  metro- 
polis. Here  he  could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Gralilee 
to  the  feast.*     Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course 

'  There  musfc  be  a  right  conception  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice  as  a  moral 
act,  in  connexion  with  his  whole  calling;  in  order  to  any  just  doctrinal 
view  of  his  sufferings. 

'    According  to  Josephus,  150  stadia. 

*  Perhaps,  also,  he  took  his  way  through  Jericho  in  order  to  extend  hi9 
ministry  in  J\xdea.  As  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  mentioned  by  tbe 
three  first  Evangelists,  so  the  retirement  into  Ephraim,  nearly  connected 
with  the  former  event,  is  only  to  be  found  in  John.    Apart  from  tho  latter. 
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on  the  part  of  Chnsfc :  a  wish  not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sanhedrim;  or  to  meet  the  Gralilean  multitudes  on 
whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful  effects;  or,  by- 
means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  cany  out  his  plan  of  a  solemn 
Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
faUse  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  im- 
press  upon  them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be 
glorified  by  his  sufferingSy  and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly 
and  visible  splendour.^ 

As  the  Saviour  entered  Jericho  attended  by  the  festal  cara- 
vans,  honouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  fer  from 
the  gate  of  the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  BaHimefoa^  who 
heard  the  noise  of  the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was 
told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to 
the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  rebukes  of  many,  who  did  not 
wish  him  to  distiu:b  the  Theocratic,  king  with  his  clamour,  had 
no  effect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him  to  come  near. 
Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called  none  whom 
he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  ^^Be  of  good 
comfort;  he  caUeth  ihee."*  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
&ster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  fol- 
lowed the  procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah ! 

we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  passed  through  Jericho  on  his  direct 
way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

"  The  departure  from  Ephraim  connects  itself  naturally  with  Luke  xviii. 
31 ;  why,  otherwise,  should  it  be  said  there  that  i^/bra  they  came  to  Jericho 
he  "took  his  disciples  apart,  and  said  unto  them"  ?  &c. 

^  According  to  Luke,  Christ  met  the  blind  man  on  entermg^e  town ; 
according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it ;  and  Matthew,  besides, 
speaks  of  tioo  blind  men.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  event  could  arise ;  the  only  question  is,  which  has 
the  more  internal  probability  ?  Mark  not  only  gives  the  name  of  fche  blind 
man,  but  his  whole  account  is  so  graphic  and  circumstantial,  that  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye  witness.  But  in  Luke  the 
connexion  of  events  is  so  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  single  link  ;  the  entry, 
the  blind  man's  joining  the  procession,  its  passage  through  the  town,  its 
halt  at  the  house  of  Zaccheus ;  all  hang  together  and  bear  the  evident 
stamp  of  truth.  In  this  particular,  then,  we  follow  Luke.  The  account 
used  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  blind  man  joined  the  procession  at 
the  gate  and  went  forth  with  it ;  and  this  might  natural^  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  event  occurred  on  the  passage  out.  The  statement  of 
Matthew,  that  two  were  cured,  is  more  difficult.  It  may  be  explained 
either  on  the  ground  that  two  accounts  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cured,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of 
the  town.  (It  was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.) 
This  supposition,  and  a  subsequent  blending  of  the  two  narratives,  would 
aooount  not  only  for  Matthew's  mentioning  two  blind  men,  but  also  for  th* 
discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  to  the  spot  of  the  cure. 
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§  ^1. ^-Christ  Lodges  with  Zaccheua,  (Luke  ziz.  2,  seq.) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  d 
the  multitude.  But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  per- 
haps the  caravan  wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  dkjy 
In  the  suburbs  of  Jericho  lived  a  rich  publican^  named  Zoo* 
cheua,  who  probably  knew  Christ  by  the  reports  of  other  pub- 
licans. Being  of  short  stature,  he  climbed  a  tree,  in  order  to 
see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever  ready  to  wel- 
colne  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sinnera^ 
the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  ^  Zaocheius,^  make  hasU  and 
come  down,  for  to-day  I  vrmst  abide  at  iky  housed  The  love 
with  which  Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deej^ 
than  anything  else  could  have  done;  his  heart  was  won;  and 
in  the  fiilness  of  his  joy  he  vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by 
dividing  hsM  of  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  remuneratmg 
four-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached.  It  surprised  ma&y 
that  He,  who  was  i^cognized  as  Theocratic  king,  should  go  to 
"  be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.**  With  reference  to 
this  feeling  Christ  said,  ^^Thia  day  is  salvaUoni  come  to  (Mb 
house, /orasmMch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  AbraJuim;  for  the  Son  of 
Ma/n  is  come  to  seek  amd  to  save  that  which  toas  lost.^*  And  this 
was  only  an  application  to  a  particular  case  of  the  genera] 
truth,  that  it  was  his  mission  to  restore  again  the  image  of 
God  that  had  been  defaced  in  humanity. 

§  238. — The  Request  of  Salome. — The  Ambition  of  the  IHseipUs  rdmked, 
(Matt.  XX.  20-28  ;  Mark  x.  85-45.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  which  had  been 
revived  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had 
met  with  from,  the  festal  caravan,  could   hardly  fail  to  be 

^  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  we  know 
neither  at  what  point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  nor  how  &r  it  had  jour- 
neyed that  day,  nor  what  time  of  the  day  it  waa 

*  Whether  he  had  known  Zaccheus  before,  or  was  informed  of  his  name 
by  the  bystanders,  is  of  no  moment.  The  Evangelist  does  not  intimate 
that  he  made  use  of  his  supernatural  knowledge  in  calling  the  man  by 
name. 

y  He  had  become  convinced  of  sin,  and  received  the  bringer  of  salvatioii 
with  repentance  and  love. 

*  JScJUeiermacher  thinks  (ii.  174)  that  this  occurred  on  the  second  day, 
after  the  afi&ir  had  become  generally  known.  We  see  no  sufficient  ground 
for  this  supposition.  It  appears  from  the  whole  narrative  that  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Zaccheus,  arose  from  an  immediate 
impression.  The  word  trrjfitpov  (Luke  xix.  9),  and  its  relation  to  (rijitipov 
(v.  5),  speaks  in  fevour  of  our  view.  JSchlder/nacher  seems  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  iLKOvbvriav  (v.  11). 
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strengiheiied  by  what  occurred  in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings 
had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them;  and  these  impressions  upon 
their  senses  was  stronger,  for  the  moment,  than  those  which 
he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest 
intimacy;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In 
view  of  this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  sons,*  she  came  to  Christ,  and  prayed  him,  that  when 
Messiah'ti  kingdom  should  be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons 
might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom 
directly  and  at  length;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in  the 
hearts  of  his  followers.  He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were 
to  share  with  him,  not  places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  suffer- 
ings. "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  cbsh.  Cam,  ye  dnivk  of  the  cup  (of 
suffering)  that  I  shaU  drmk  ofl"^  To  this  they  replied,  pro- 
bably without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words,  "  We  are 
abler  And  he  answered :  "  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you  the 
fellowship  of  my  sufferings;  but  ra/nk  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
depends  not  upon  my  wiU,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the 
Father"  (it  was  not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the 
highest  necessity  of  Divine  wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and 
John;  but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them 
how  inconsistent  such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  the  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could 
not  be  (he  told  them)  among  them  such  relations  of  superiority 
and  subordination  as  existed  in  civil  communities;  the  com- 
munion of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of  none  such.  They 
were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each  other  with 
self-sacrificing  love;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had  come, 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  ^is. 
was  the  greatest  among  them.^ 

•  Aooording  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  request  directly  to 
Christ ;  aocoMing  to  Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it 
throngh  their  mother.  Christ's  address  to  them  (Matt.  xx.  22)  pre- 
sappoaeB  that  really  they  made  the  request. 

»  Luke  does  not  give  this  narrative,  but  mentions  (xxii.  24)  a  similar 
dispute  for  rank  among  the  disciples,  and  recites  these  similar  expressions 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  probably  out  of  place,  as  such  a  contention  could  hardly 
have  arisen  at  the  last  meal,  after  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament.  The 
collocation  may  have  arisen  from  the  &ct  that  the  symbolical  washing  of 
feet,  80  striking  a  rebuke  of  this  ambitious  spirit,  was  connected  with  the 
last  mi^ 
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%2Z^'~Patttbk6ftheP»imdf.  <L^e  xix.  If,  fie^.Tl  '^ "''^  -^ 
Clmst  made  use  of  several  parables  during  ttis  last  |>erio<} 
of  his  life,  while  his  disdples  were  still  expecting  thafh^  would 
estltblidi  a  visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  ptiref  ideas  of  the 
process  by  which  it  was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among 
^diese  is  the  parable  of  the  Ptkmda,  whict  was  given,  according 
to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho,  expressly  because  "He  was 
nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Cfon 
should  immediately  appear.'* 

There  were  three  jK)ints  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix 
l^ir  attention,  viz.  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  his  departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph;  and 
finally,  their  duty  to  labour  actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to 
await  in  indolence  the  achievement  of  victory  by  other  means^ 
without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly  aimed  to  show 
them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  the  means  entrusted  to  them.  ISiia  he 
illustrated  imder  the  figure  of  a  cajutal,  loaited  on  interest; 
the  same  amount,  viz.  one  rmna,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten 
servants,  and  in  proportion  to  the  gain  of  this,  whether  more 
or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them  by  their  master.  One 
only  is  wholly  rejected — ^he  that  guards  carefully  the  sum 
committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  but  gains  nothing.  The 
apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on 
the  ground  of  fear;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  He  represents 
those,  therefore,  whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account 
they  will  have  to  render  keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who 
retire  from  the  active  labours  of  the  world  in  order  to  avoid 
contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In  many  of  the 
disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  struggle  with 
the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retire- 
ment. 

And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  imMthfbl 
servant  failed  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  tha 
most  of  his.  Indeed,  the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by 
Christ  himself  in  that  memorable  saying,  re]>eated  eo  often  and 
in  such  various  connexions:*^  "  Unto  eoery  one  that  haJth  {i  «• 
hath  as  real  and  productive  capital)  shaU  (more,  and  ever  more) 

<  Cf.  pp.  109,  202. 
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he  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gaineth  most) ;  and  from  Mm 
thoA  JicOh  not  (i.  e.  does  not  truly  possess  what  he  has,  but  buries 
it)  thaU  he  taken  cmay  even  that  which  he  hcUh" 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the*  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastitophe,  special  inti- 
mations are  given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his 
ascension,  and  return  to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation, 
and  consummate  his  dominion.  It  describes  a  great  man,  who 
travels  to  the  distant  court  of  the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive 
from  him  authority  over  his  coimtrymen,  and  to  return  with 
rayal  power:  So  (Sirist  was  not  immediately  recognized  in  his 
kingly  office,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and  leave 
his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and 
be  appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his 
contested  power. 

§  240.— PoroWc  of  the  Lahovrera  in  the  Vineyard,  (Matt.  xx.  1-16.) 
Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  labou/rers  in  the  vine- 
yard, which  opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  own  merits,  and  all 
anxiety  for  rank  and  rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  king- 
dom of  GrOD.  This  parable  admits  of  many  and  various  appli- 
cations; but,  in  order  to  understand  it  correctly,  we  must 
consider  it  by  itself  apart  from  the  introductory  and  con- 
,  eluding  passages.* 

•*  The  words  "  The  last  shaU  he  first,  amd  the  first  last"  (v.  16),  cannot 
possibly  denote  the  ptmctum  salims  of  the  parable ;  in  it  the  last  are  not 
jrr^erred  to  the  first ;  the  latter  simply  fidl  to  receive  more  than  the  former, 
as  they  had  expected.  Nor  do  they  complain  of  receiving  their  wages  last, 
but  only  that  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  others.  It  is  something 
merely  accidental,  necessary  only  for  the  consistency  of  the  representation, 
and  arising  merely  from  its  form,  that  the  turn  of  the  first  comes  last ;  they 
had  to  see  the  last  receive  equally  as  much  as  themselves  before  they  could 
complain  of  it,  and  thus  give  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  the  truth  which 
it  is  the  main  object  of  the  parable  to  set  forth.  In  Luke  xiii.  30,  the 
same  words  occur  ("there  are  last,'*  &c.),  but  in  a  totally  different  sense. 
Here  the  "last"  are  those  who  are  wholly  shut  out  firom  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  the  passage  teaches  that  many  fi*om  among  the  nations,  estranged 
from  God,  should  be  called  to  share  in  his  kingdom  ;  while,  on  the  other 
nand,  many  should  be  excluded  from  it  who  had  held  high  places  among 
the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  these  words  would  be  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  the  parable.  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  "  many  are  called^ 
but  few  chosen,*  means  (according  to  Matt.  xxii.  14)  that  many  are  out- 
wanUy  called,  and  belong,  by  profession,  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Nor  is 
this  relevant  to  the  parable  ;  which  draws  no  contrast  between  the  few  and 
the  many,  the  called  and  the  chosen  ;  and,  in  &ct,  makes  no  mention  at 
ail  of  such  as  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  kingdom.  We  therefore 
cannot  but  suppose  that  this  parable,  so  feithfiilly  preseived,  and  bearing 
eo  indubitably  the  stamp  o^  Quist,  is  joined  to  the  words  that  precede  and 
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The  prominent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  wiio  MthfuUy 
obey  their  call,  who  are  truly  conyerted,  and  labour  diligently 
after  their  conversion,  whether  it  oocnr  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period,  whether  the  term  of  tAeir  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are 
made  partakers  pf  the  same  blessedness  in  the  ki^dom  of  God. 
The  question  is,  not  what  they  were  be&re  their  conversioii, 
but  what  they  become  after  it.  All  who  have  reached  tiiis 
point  have  the  same  thing  in  common;  fi)r  ail  receive  the 
principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  exists, 
is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceeds 
from  it;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  fiur  £x)ni  complete, 
ard  can  only  be  fully  realized  in  the  ^ture.  Ko  one  is  en- 
titled to  ask  more  than  his  fellow  receives;  there  being  no 
human  merit  in  the  case,  aU,  that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  grace 
and  m^rcy  ia  redemption.  And  it  applies  not  only  to  the 
relations  of  nations  (e.  g,  the  later  called  heathen,  to  the  Jews), 
but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exM- 
biting  the  doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly 
put  forth  by  Paul,  has  been  preserved  to  us  I  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  talents  (pounds),  it  forms  a  complete 
whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually  complementary  to  eaeh 
other)  of  Christ's  truth;  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  gifts  of 
grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all  alike 
in  humility  of  heart;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  various 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  grace  given :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  re- 
ceiving of  grace  is  contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own 
merits;  and,  on  the  other,  a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  sloth" 
M  inactivity. 

follow  by  a  merely  accidental  link  of  connexion.  (In  this  suppodtion, 
which,  indeed,  has  long  been  a  certainty  with  me,  I  agree  with  Strams  and 
De  Wette.)  The  most  elaborate  eSbrts  to  harmonize  ^e  passages  in  qnee- 
tion  with  the  parable,  only  result  in  destroying  its  sense,  so  pregnant  with 
characteristic  Christian  truth.  Among  these  elaborate  attempts  must  be 
reckoned  the  interpretation  recently  given  by  WiOce  (Urevangeust,  s.  372). 
The  collocation  of  the  parable  in  Matthew  may  afford  a  clue  to  its  inter- 
pretation. •  Peter  appears  (xix.  27 ;  although  we  prefer  Luke  xviii.  28)  to 
have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  bears  upon  such  a  disposition, 
which,  by  the  way,  prevailed  at  that  time.  In  this  connexion,  also,  the 
words  "  Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first,"  &c.  might  bear  against  measur- 
ing by  merit,  judging  by  appearance,  &c.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have 
spoken  the  words  in  this  sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  lie  gave  them 
another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit  the  parable. 
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§  241. — The  Passioihfor  Rewards  rebuked,  (Liike  xvii.  7.) 
Akin  to  the  foregoing  parable^  tlioftig]!  not  chronologically 
connected  with  it,  is  the  following  &agment  of  a  conversation^ 
m  which  Christ  rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples 
for  ease  and  reward.  *^  Which  of  you,  homng  a  servant  plough- 
ing, or  feeding  ccUUe,  wUl  say  tmto  him,  when  he  is  come  from 
the  fdd,  Come  cmd  sit  dovm  to  m£at?  and  toUl  not  rather  say 
mUo  hmh,  Make  ready  whereurith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself, 
cmd  serve  rne,  tiU  I  hme  eaten  and  dnmken;  and  ofberuxurd  thou 
shalt  eat  and  drink?  J)oth  he  thank  that  servant  for  having  done 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise 
ye,  when  ye  shad  have  done  aU  those  things  that  are  commanded 
you,,  say.  We  are  vnpr(^vtable  servants;  we  have  done  that  which 
was  our  doty  to  do^ 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented:  First,  the  disciples  were 
not  to  expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  ap- 
pearance they  were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do 
Christ's  will.  Their  Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory, 
and  they  were  to  remain  upon  earth  and  labour  for  himu  Then 
for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of  rest  and  refireshm^it. 
Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  master's  commands 
has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's  thanks; 
he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  he  goes  beyond  expresB  oommands,  and  does 
all  that  his  master's  advantage  demands,  out  of  pure  love,  that 
he  can  look  for  thanks;  he  acts  then,  not  as  the  servant,  but 
as  the  fidend.  So  the  Apostles,  acting  simply  as  servants  to 
Christy  were  to  call  themselves  unprofitable  servants  afber  they 
had  fidfilled  his  express  commands;  they  lacked  as  yet  l^e  all- 
prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself  without  such  commands, 
impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  causa  required.  This 
di4>o8ition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but 
fri^ds;  and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for 
rewards,  would  fell  away.  They  would  then  never  think  that 
they  had  done  enough  for  the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the 
essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they  warn  to  be  exalted.^ 

*  Luke  xvii.  7,  shortly  before  the  aocount  of  the  lart  joumej  to  Jeru- 
galem.  It  is  plain  that  the  17th  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  uaooii- 
nected  conversations.  We  have  already  seen  that  v.  5,  6  belong  to  the 
period  now  before  ns. 

'  My  view  of  the  moral  import  of  thia  passage  agrees  with  that  of  my 
dear  firiend  Jvlim  Midler  (Von  der  Stinde,  2*«  Aufl.  i.  48),  altiion^^  he 
gives  it  a  somewhat  different  turn.     I  differ  firom  huo,  however,  in  regard 
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After  Chrflst  liad  tirtrs  ptiep^tf^tb©  ridnas  (^  tihe  diaci})le» 
tor  tb(9  great  evetitr  thkt  x^re  "apjJwaddiig,  h^  d^piiied, 
accompMued  by  them  only,  firom  J«riblio  on  the  l^-May.    TBie 

. jdtiniey  raencfe  to  ]B^thany  cotild  easily  he  atccbrnpHahed  l>^ore 

lihe S^olifttli,' ^whidh he  intended  tb  sperid'ln the  lAttearplafee 
-vriih  the^miN-tjfLaJittritt.       '  '    '  '     '      -    '    '"    '' 

He  Sat  at  the'Sirt>bath-iAei3'V\?*fth^  tlfe  liiafi  "^otii  Tii^  had 

'iidsed  frbtti  th6  dead.  A^sdn  iKd  thtt  tw6  fofceird  tttanifeat  their 
iiiffetenc^s  6f  character  iirtheif  wky  6f  feViiiciiir theSt-  Idi^e  and 
gratitude  to  the  SfiWbnr.sr  Th^  ittdu)idbrf!6tB  Martha  Vaffted 
Spott  him  at  table  ;  birt  Maiy,  ihdtdgfng-  hei?  fefelings,  and 
laying  adds  'aH  ordinary  calctflatibns,  ahoihted  the  feet  of 
Jmm  ^witb  )eQs%;baJwm  of  q)ik^n<^4  ?md  wipftd  them  wiili 

'th&hgir fo£  heat > head.^    'Hie ^ cQsoiplea knew. ihs^- J^sos  lal^r 

.to(thebeariDgr(if4h»^paa8«g?;  }M999l^^^tJb[)^J^}mm^t9tim^bajLio 

«  The  naRHtiTd  a£  t]u»  xemarkablB  incident  i  is  not  ^aly  t^¥0»  liy.  John, 
biitptfcdein»d*alBO>  by  ^Biiftttibeivr  And  AIimtIsi,  ,t2]i0ush  wi^U  wiattoop.  Ii«Jb 
^ona  mjmxksifibiag  •boi^  it ;  but  tfe^n  ha  mwliioB&notl^Ag  ol  0imai*9sUj 
ill  Bftthao^at  tii&  h^enal. ;  Bvea  if  Os  aome;  8ui^>«0a|  4£i|  aq^fmnt  ^du(Ji 
lA  grvea  (rii.  08y'itea>>^  tha  MMui^iog  9ih.^  l^OKim  ol  SimoA  (pL  p.  227, 
^soil)  g»tB  loeoftiiQii  6r.  the  <»niBff(m  of  it^t,  it  would  mi .  fioUpw  t))ftt,b«th 
« aeooimtfl  iMovd  libut  ona.Taod  tbe  a(uii«  feqt.  Mattl^iew  and  M^rk  di^ 
/^■tJohajft  fixing  tbietliBa  at  iv)9  da^  Morp,  £a9ter,  instead  oi  mx; 
and  in  placing  its  scene,  not  in  tbd  Jb^iMe  q^  I^azams^  ^^  <if  SimaA  the 
.  Japee.  Butiwioe^Matthewaiid  Alajrk  opoa^  entil^  the  tuatoiQr  of  Lazaro^ 
and  oQoned;  the  nacrative  direo%  from  Jdrio^p  to  Jtruaalem»'  it  is  ea^  to 
iotplain  ihdr  ikUdng  this  onotAting  .where  th^  do^  ^aeeijo^  that  its  natore 
ittas  Boeh  as  to  lecitBeits  preaervat^i^  itar^ren^  to  C^rist'aapproaeh- 
<  in^  death  iiMottarily^aMigned  its  ohronotlogisal  po^tioiH  John  introduoes 
it  in  the  oonnexiai  oi/actt.  W^sea  in.hia  ao^onnt  the  O0ca«io»  ^  the 
^festiTo  mealj  aUd  ioi  Mail's  d^nonaltraiaon  of  love.  Whether  the  tnasfer 
t  of.  the  aeaoe  to  Hbe  house  of  Bimon  (in  Matthew  and  Maxk)  was  oooanoaed 
i^  Idending'thia  nan^tirft  with  that  <^  the  other  banquet  tha4  took  place 
fttBimon'shousa^  or  by.Boiae  otltw  cause^oannot  b^  decided^  nor  has  it 


-taiiy  bearing  what»yer  ui^on  ^.Teocaeil^  of  their  nanratiyea.  . 

V    :  *  In  the. ether  Gocq^eb  t^e  '^wasting  pf  the  head"  is  mentioned ;  that 

t  o£  theiGMt  aceooda  more  with  ^Baatem  nsiages.    It  was  c«std«naiT  for  ser- 

ivaats  to  bikig  water  towash  ftie  Ib^  of  jUie  gueets ;  but  Mary  bathed  them 

t  htndfi .  not  with  vfoUir,  but  with  a  costly  unguent.    Sdrmm  thinks  U  inex- 

.  plioable  tiiait  the  name  should  haye  been  lost  in  the  other  Gospels  if  the 

J  woman.  waa-Ao.aittinent  in  Gofipel  hiobory,  and  e^pepia%  as  Christ  sud  the 

incident  should  1ml  kept  in  memctrial'  of  her  whercn^  \m  Crospel  was 

Ifreached  (Matt.  xzvi.  13) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  ''this 

very  saying  of  Christ  might  have  occasioned  the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a 

demdte  person."    To  be  sure,  it  is  as  potsibU  that  the  tradition  itself  gave 

name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  Uter  period,  as  tliat  the  iuune  origiudtf 
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declined  than  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person ; 
and  perhapa  jKidas,  yrha  co^ld  not  understand  or  appreciate 

JVl^jry's  feeUngs,  memit  to  ent^r  into  hi3  v^^v^s  in.  th^,  respect 
-wMn  he  said,  "  Why  w(^  not  this  (nrUment  ^ddfot  thne^  Jmrid/f^ 

perice,  (md  given  to  the  poor  y' [  ^      " 

But  Chnstj  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  MaTy's  act 
an  exhibition,  of  that  qyer^owix^g  love  which  ifi.the  spring  apd 
source  of  true  holiness,  and  rebuked  the  Tulgar  tendency  th^t 
wish^  to  Hieasure  e^rytljii^  byita  own  standard.  y,£^ 
her  ohm;  o^Otvnst  the  d^'y  (/my  hwrymg  hdA  she^  kept  rtw  (she 
has  preserved  it  for  my  embahning);  ^e  hB»  shown  me  the 
last  tokens  of  honour  and  aJQR^ction,  not  to  be  measured  |>y 

,  Yulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me  no 
more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always.'* 

given  should  be  lost  But  that  the  one  is  more  prolittble  tlittn  the  o<iier 
cannot  be  proved  in  mny  way.  Omitting  Lazanu's  histoxy,  they  had  no 
occasion  to  mention  Maiy.  The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to 
several  noted  women  in  1»ie  New  Testament)  may  have  led  to  ihe  omiMion. 
So  in  Luke  z.  88,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  of  Martha  and  Mai^ 
in  their  fionity  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  kc  is  omitted^ 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  turns  upon  th^niaiked  difierenoes 
of  cha^K^r.  But  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  now  before  us,  with  the 
apjproaching  death  of  Jesus,  also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as 
John  mentions  the  name,  without  the  |)romise  given  by  Matthew  (zxvi.  13), 
it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  not  cause  him  to  invent  the  former. 
His  graphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness  ;  and  it  would  even  be 
easier  to  believe  that  Matt.  zxvi.  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  than  that 
John  was  led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

*  None  of  the  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas.  Stramt 
thinks  that  "if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the 
name  would  not  have  been  lost ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  his  bad 
character  would  easily  lead  to  the  ascription  of  this  bad  trait  to  him. "  But 
eoKTt  for  ike  poor  was  not  a  likely  trait  to  ascribe  to  Judas,  and  John 
exprrasly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  language  (v.  6)  ;  and  the  very 
inaptness  of  this  plea  to  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfer  to  others.  We 
certainly  cannot  suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  use  of  it, 
but  the  one  who  said  it  may  have  expressed  the  thought  of  others ;  though 
Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  this.  Little  as  we  may  be 
surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at  that  time,  there 
are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  (1.)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anticipations  of 
Christ's  glory,  the  anointing,  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person, 
could  not  appear  improper  to  them  ;  (2.)  Or  if  their  thoughts  were  turned 
to  his  approaching  su£ferings  (which  is  not  so  probable),  they  could  still 
less  disapprove  an  expression  of  love  for  him  wnom  l^ey  were  so  soon  to 
lose.    Neither  of  these  remarks  would  apply  to  Judas. 
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PART    11. 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM  TO 
THE  ASCENSION. 


CHAPTER  L 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 
§  24Z.^The  Entry  into  JenualemJ 
The  feme  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diflftised  among  the 
thousands  of  Jews^  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for 
the  Paaeover.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had 
created  a  great  sensation.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  law 
allowedji  they  flocked  in  crowds  toTBethany  to  see  Jesus,  aDd 
especially  to  convince  themselves  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazaros 
by  ocular  evidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Perhaps  on 
&mday  morning;  too,  before  Christ  went  to  Jerusalem,  many 
had  gone  out."^ 

i  We  must  here  account  for  the  chronology  that  we  adopt.  We  set  out 
with  the  presupposition  (for  which  reasons  will  be  given  hereafter)  that 
the  beginning  of  the  Passoyer,  14th  Nisan,  occurred  in  that  year  on  a 
Friday.  Now  John  xiL  1,  gives  a  fixed  mark — Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany 
MX  days  before  the  Passover ;  which  six  days  may  include  that  which  fonns 
the  termmus  a  quo,  and  also  the  termiMu  ad  guem.  If  he  included  the 
first,  Christ  reached  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath  ;  not  very  likely,  as  he  was 
wont  to  avoid  the  diaige  of  violating  the  Mosaic  law,  except  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity.  If  he  included  both  days,  Christ  reached  Bethany  on  the 
Jirtt  day  of  the  week.  But  then  the  Passover  caravan  must  have  reached 
Jericho  on  Sabbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath,  which  ia 
not  probable,  fix>m  tiie  general  tenor  of  the  separate  accounts.  The  only 
supposition  ^at  avoids  these  difficulties  is  that  John  included  nei^er  oi, 
the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in  Bethany  on  Friday.  (C7.  note,* 
p.  d07.)  £.  Jacobi  supposes  that  Christ  arrived  so  late  on  Inday  that  the 
Sabbatn  had  begun,  and  John,  therefore,  regarded  Fridav  as  past ;  this 
supposition  would  remove  the  difficulty,  without  altering  the  chronoloffy. 

*  By  a  census  taken  under  Nero,  2,700>000  men  gatlMred  at  Jerisslem 
to  the  Passover.    Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3. 

^  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1,000  paces ;  but 
Bethany  was  twice  that  fax  from  Jerusalem.  The  habit  was  to  wtJk  the 
first  1,000  on  Sabbath  before  sunset ;  the  others  afterward. 

™  John  xii.  9,  18.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on 
the  same  day  with  the  multitude  firom  Jericho.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly 
inexplicable ;  nor  does  it  aSiot  the  Aibstance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  (as  SdUeiermcicher  and  others  do)  two  entries  of  Cluist 
into  the  city ;  the  fiist  being  described  in  the  first  three  Gk)spels,  the  second 
in  John.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  vrith  the  caravan  towards 
evening,  and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  ho  went  immediatelT 
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The  question  may  arise,  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  is  certainly 
possible,  from  the  drcumstanoes  just  mentioned,  that  it  was 
unsought  on  his  part  But  had  such  really  been  the  case,  he 
would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and  entered  the  city  quietly 
.and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done.  Had  he  not  had 
higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode  of  entry 
which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle 
to  his  enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought 
about  by  any  management  on  his  p£u:t,  but  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  circumstances,  as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of 
consecutive  events.  We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and 
embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  his  plan  was  nothing  else  but  the 
will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free  organ.  He 
wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient  as 
he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in 
the  &ce  of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  come,  and  that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  Eang. 
And  this  was  the  result  of  his  previous  labours,  brought  about 
by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  he  had  not  before,  in  the  same 
direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself  Messiah,  he  nonjo  did 
it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  strikingly.  This 
triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical 
event.^ 

to  Bethany,  and  on  the  next  morning  ^uxx>rding  to  our  riew,  the  uctmd 
day  after)  retumed.to  the  oity,  the  &ine  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  people ;  the  lecond  entiy, 
ezpeMsted  and  prepared  £)r,  causing  much  gpreater  exoit^ent  thim  tiie  firrt 
imannounced  ana  unexpected  one.  But  in  this  case  we  should  haye  to 
admit  that  the  two  narratives  had  been  blended  ;  parts  that  belonged  to 
the  second,  as  given  by  John,  being  transferred  to  ttie  first.  As  the  other 
Gospels  (Mark  espedally)  relate  tiiat  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  the 
city,  and  went  du^ctly  tnenoe  to  Bethany,  there  appears  good  ground  for 
the  supposition.  The  statement  of  the  other  Evangelists  (his  ffoing  to 
Bethany)  suits  exactly  John's  account  of  his  rations  with  the  ramily  of 
Xiazarus. 

But  yet,  if  our  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospels  be  oon«ot,  it  may  very  well 
have  been  inferred->the  narrative  of  the  enky  being  separately  transmitted, 
and  the  suppodtion  naturally  arising  that  he  came  directly  with  fche  caravan 
from  Jericho— that  the  Messianic  entry  took  place  immediately  on  his 
arrivaL 

■*  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to 
Christ's  plan,  and  what  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  circumstanoM. 
To  admit  that  any  of  them  belon^^  to  the  latter  class  would  not  denrive 
them  of  significance  ;  the  development  of  the  ciroumstanoet  (hemsdves. 
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\  AtteAded  by  his  disdpled  aoidthe  Itost  l^^t'iiad  gttMi^red 
iatp   Bethaay,  Ghd86  seii;  out  Ibr  Jeim&teoi;    Mtoy  mofe 
dulv^Vded  to  meet  bun  frazn  tfaedty;  «Dd  ^€0^  hailed  ^y  those 
who  [h»d  been  mtk  Ohri^t  wilih  tile  iniuiwiiei&  thait  Lazancsl 
had  indeed  heeti  tautod  finsm  the  dead.    In  'tk<^  inisr^affliig 
thn^i^. Christ  mounted^  an  lass^hodi  he  fomd  at  huii^  -^  16» 
own  qonyeoieaoey  and  t^MJt  tke |)e(^  mlg^  «6e  hM.   '^^^t» 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaee-' 
able  character  of  the  Idngdom  of  Qc^  «nd  its  total'  rejection 
of  worldly  pomp  and  display,  as*  typified  iy  ^0  -Pt^ifcfet 
Zachariah  (ix.  J).     With  joyous  songs  and  isheujki^^^.  l^  was: 
introduced  into  the  city  as  Mesai^  T^hile^  oi  all  «»dea  waai 
heard,  the  lpi;d  ^^cla^n^  ,"  Hosanna  [  J^oyab  prpsper.  lam  I 
Ble^d  is  hp  iiiat  cometh  in  the  I^amJe  of  Jehof^"  (F$:  oiJmu ' 
25^  z6).     Some  Jpjbarisees  among  th^e  multiiudei  who.w5a»: 
perhaps  not  ftil^y  decided  in  theiir  opinions,  Aongh  reoogmmog 
Jesus  as  a  great  te^^r^  were  ^^sp^eased  thathe^-Waavthw 
proclaimed  Messiah  on  e^te^^)lg^  i3^  clty„,a<Mi  vasked^  him  *»: 
sil^nc^  his  foUowers.    H@  ansivfered,: ''  Itdl  y^u,  if  t&ese  Atmkl 
hold  iheir peace,  the  stones  vnmii  /yry  ovl^^^^    An.ey^t  had 

apw*  ieom  Chrtaty  hninedittfte  IfttewtWh,  or  in.  connexion  t3i^reWi%  rxiiJ^i 
adppt Jthenn  t^^^mboliise  the  appedbaaoe  of  the  kingdom  of  Obd.     f^ram 
John  zii.  14,  we  leafrn  th«t^  Chn^ti  fin(Ktif<  th^  thjomi^.Bo  jgroalvJefttsd' 
himself  u|>on  an  ass  found  just  ^t  hand^  whld^  act  \i^fni^oq^entl^  ar^fffd 
toi  "kiabb.  '!k.  \  Imd  tii6  jiarrative  soinewhat  modi^ed  ii^coprdingly,  jb^, 
inde«4,.iB:8e«ii  lii:Mat1^w  ^iid.^-?), Whetd  fQ;6  beasid  are  mentioned, 
fr<M^  |b  mit»]^pvfli«KWDQn  of.  1^  i^asiage  ib  Zaohttt'iaai,  follb^oing  the  Akt* 
andriaiK  veTsioo.    It  i?  to-be  oaffefoUy  obfleired  that  John  xi^.  16^  maliesa 
dtor  distinction  beti^een  the  vl^w  of.thjus  eyent,  i^e^  by  the  fUsoiples  fttw 
the'tiittd,  from  that  in  which  they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period^  when  aU 
ha4  }^a;^ilfiUed,  And  tl^y  hJbd  seen  Jislms  as  the'  glorified  MessiiA'/ 
shOwmg  that  what  at  firttf^p^oed  ta  9)e  oi^aoddetttal,  afterward  gained 
a  higher  significance.    iH^ox^e  but  an  eye-witness  would  have  i^ade  sucl^  a 
distthcl^oii  at  th^  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.    If  tms  should  be 
tald0a«siMptykig  thut  the^ass  Was  abcidentaUy  ther^  (though  it  by  no 
meails  iwedsauBtly  ^mplieB  -tiliii^/  ihe  use  c^  the  anihial  is  niot  Siensby  ten* 
Aexefi  the  less  gignifinanti  lor  a  less  apt  ^ilfilm^nt.  of  tiia  Mefokiinft  prcH 
phecy.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  qthi^r  Crospels  re^sesent  th^  acfc^ 
imiiTmomd  On  Christ's  part ;  toot,  however,  as  Strauss  ymi  have  it,  mira' 
cubmt.    It  is  Mt  at  aH  im^wsBiHe'  to  h^rmonize^  Johh'^  account  with  {hat 
ofiihe  etker  EvattgeHi^^  th«  wotd  e^p^v,  in  v.  14,  ddes  not  of  necessity  . 
define  the.  way  in  widch  CSirist  obtained  the  ^ ;  aud  John  states  many 
points  wry  Joonds^.    lEi  13id  meantime,  it  Is  a  <}Ue8tidnivhich  account  is 
thrmastsiii^e.      1  *       >  ^ 

«  Zioke  six;  89.    If  W6  suppose  there  were'l^  eiitri^  (which  tbis  pas- 
sage Bf^eus,  llioligh  Hot  necessarily,  to  &tour),  these  words' would  refer  , 
totbefiial;;  aad  the  iPlliiiris^to  probabltifkbcOmpanied  the  PaBsover  caravao  ' 
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QCGK^jnB!e4i  80  h^j  bnd  so  pregnant  v^th  the  beei  inteo^entd  of 
lunTiMnd^  tbat  it.  xQ^ht  Irouse  even  the  dolkltt  to  rojoicte.  In 
the  mouth.^;aoy  oi^r»  «yen  tho  gceatest  of  menj  the^e  wotds 
-would  hav9  he^  «ii  myuailtidafaia  8^-*eKiJtadon  ;  utiJiBted  hy 
JB^im,  thoj;  shijwjjie  ymightj  import  ^whudi  he  gatve  to  to 
m^viufestsitiM  i  Cfariat'^  oonduct  ia  this  vespect^  mOr^yer, 
showBi^t  Q^eh  a&j^TT^  into  Jecnsaietti  fomied  part  of  his 

-  §  3iii.^3adn^  if  CMt^  ikt  %^  of  JMra2^.    (Luke  2±c  41-44.) 

With  Whm  sori:o%-  uAusH  ^at  heart,  so  .ftdl  of  loVe,  so  over- 
Aopwiiigt'igiKiiL  p5ty-foi*'the  liiiserjr  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as 
he  ttpproftehed  fbr  i^  hist  time  the  Oi¥r  whbse  people  he  had 
so  crftent  sttnMQloiled  itt*vain  to  repent,  Mie  metropolis  of  the 
eaorthfy  Theocrtwiy^^^dodii  to  be '  left'  to  deserved  destruction, . 
from'^hii^  \x^  ^^MM  not  saVi^  it^  because  His  voice  was  hot 
listoned-to  t'  'W^i^ifiAr^h^cn!^^  ^Iftkou 
tko^a^^lm^iTitkiaikgd^^  Mn^^  tbhich  belong  v/nto  thy 
peace  i  hat  mou)^^^  Wfe  Md fip&ni  ikine  tye^.^  And  then  he 
uttered  a^pt^fieef  (v.  4S,  44)  WMc&  th6  desttaction  of  Jeru- 
salem ^tft^rward  abnndantljr  vetified. 

,  Although  Christy  doubtless,  went  Inunediatelj  oa  his  enti^r 
tp^ih^  Temple  t^  thank  Gon,  it  does  not  fc^krw  that  w^  fttust 
place  he»e  ^e  ex^raMoni  of  the  buyei*s  and  s^llers.P 

"Dtrtffig  the  ^w  rismaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he 
m^e  use  of.  the  favpurabje  temper  of  the  people  to  impress 
their  minck  with  Us  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  t«ight  in 
the  Temple  )  the  i^est  of  the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples, 
with  whoin,  in  th^  cveriing,  he  wias  "wont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

^  2^,r-The  Fig-tree  Owsed.    (Matt;  xxi.  18  ;  Mftrk  xi.  l2.y^P<gr<aie  of 
<fte  Mff^tne*    {Lidu  xiii.  ^8.) 

•A  temslrkAblp  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must 
nov  be  ex$.mined  somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with 
his.  4isciple9  in  tho  morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem^  be- 
came hungry^  and  saw  at  a  distance  a  fig-tree  in  full  lea£  At 
that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree  might  be  expected,  ii^  &J1 

V  According  to  Matt,  xxi,  15^  16,  the  di^loasure  of  the  prkstaww 
kindled  when  the  children  cried  "  Hosanna  1"  in  the  Temi^e.  Jems  said ' 
to  them,  ^'  Have  ye  never  read«  Out  of  the  months  of  babes  and  suoldingt 
hast  ;thon  ordained  praise  V  ^s,  viii*  3).  This.  wideKt  might  b»  oon- 
founded  with  the  one  before  quoted  £rom  Luke ;  but  it  has  fiaalnres 
tampaflij  diffsrent^  The  haughty  ai^bes  are  hsre  ofl^ndod  baoaase 
<^Mrm  r^oice,  and  Christ  repli^  in  efSxX,  " The  gkuy  of  G«d  iaxevealed 
to  children,,  whilp  t^e  ^i^  of  the  hienqrchy,  m  th^^fme  of  tftmr  imagined 
wiiKlcnn,  receive  ho  impresmons  into  uieir  cold  and  unsusceptible  hearts.** 
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foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;4  and  he  walked  towards  it,  to  pluck  off 
the  figs.  Finding  none,  he  said,  "  Na  man  eat  fivit  cf  ikte 
hereafter  for  ever/*  On  the  second  nu»ming,'  ike  diacij^ 
coming  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fig-tree 
withered. 

In  what  light  is  this  hct  to  be  regarded  ?  Shall  we  see  in 
it  the  immediate  result  of  Christ's  words ;  in  &ct,  a  miiacl^ 
as  Matthew's  statement  appears  to  imply?  All  his  other 
miracles  were  acts  of  love,  acts  of  giving  and  creation  ;  this 
would  be  a  pimitive  and  destroying  mirade,  filing,  too,  i;q)on 
a  natural  object,  to  which  no  giult  could  cling.  It  would 
certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operaticms  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  every  respect,  ''not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil"  Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's 
words  was  merely  accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's 
statement  better  than  Matthew's  i  If  so,  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  ^words,  twist  them  as  we 
may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the  symboKcal  mean- 
ing of  the  act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical 
import  (and  we  have  shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly 
prominent),  we  have  in  this  case  one  that  is  enikreLy  symbolical 

The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  destitute  of  fru^  represents 
the  Jewidbi  people,  so  abundant  in  outward  shows  of  piety,  but 
destitute  of  its  r^ty.  Their  vital  sap  was  squandered  upon 
leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  fedling  to  realize  the  aim  of 
its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance  by 
the  judgments  of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdomu 

l^e  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructi(»is 
and  warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act, 
as  both  warning  and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the 
time.  But  to  understand  Christ's  act  aright,  we  must  n<^ 
conceive  that  he  at  once  caused  a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This 
would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
aim  of  his  miracles ;  nor  would  it  correspond  to  the  idea  which 
he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples.  A  sound  tree^ 
suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  no  fitting  type  of  the 

1  See  «rtiele  <'Feige/'  in  Wmst't  BoBlwdrierbtich.  Hie  remaik  in 
Mask  zi.  18,  "The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  preeents  a  difficoliy ;  ^ 
whole  Kignifboanoe  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  fiiet  that  the  tree  mi^t  be 
f^Tpacted  to  iMar  fruit,  but  was  deititfate  of  it. 

'  I  follow  here  Mark's  statement,'  which  seems  to  me  to  he  the  most 
criminal  in  this  particular. 
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Jewish  people.  We  mtist  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause 
which  made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for 
its  destmction,  and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  which 
had  to  coine  in  the  course  of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would 
corraspond  precisely  to  the  great  event  in  the  world's  history 
which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure :  ^e  moral  character  of  the 
Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  destruction ;  and 
the  Divine  government  of  tte  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  e3q>lan$iidion  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in 
iike  axsconnt  of  the  event  above  rdated,  although  we  may 
readily  beHeve  that  the  disciples  were  not  so  capable  of 
apprehending  his  meaning  or  so  inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find  such  an  explanation 
in  the  parable  of  the  hcvrren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  6-9),  which 
evidently  corresponds  to  tlxe  feict  that  we  just  unfolded.  As 
the^oc^  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  povrcMe  in  Matthew  and 
IMkrk,  we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspon- 
dence. "We  cannot  conclude,  with  some,  that  the  narrative  of 
the  ^t  wafi  merely  fi:amed  from  an  embodiment  of  the 
parable;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so  definitely  related,  was 
purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of  the  two  an 
intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  together ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who 
transmitted  the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown 
into  the  back-ground. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxL  21;  Mark  xi.  23)  on  the  power  of  feith  to  "  remove 
mountains"  really  belong  in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  miracle  proper  was  really  subordinate,  and  that 
the  Mth  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  power  in  modes  very 
different  from  that  illustrated  by  the  feet.  But  if  the  words 
a/re  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after 
the  attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordi- 
nate feature  (the  withering  of  the  treeV  Christ  made  use  of 
their  astonishment  for  a  purpose  very  miportant  in  this  last 
period  of  his  stay  with  diem,  viz.,  to  incite  them  to  act  of 
themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so  amazed  at 
what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  >nth  him  ihey  would  be  able  to  do  the  same, 
and  even  greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then 
would  be  :  "  You  need  not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this ; 
the* result  was  the  least  of  it;  you  shall  do  still  greater  things 
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•^7  the  power  «f  God,  H  you  only  j^oHi^sft^'tllie  ^ff^tW^em^ 
Faith."  •  1    ■■  & 

If  we  adopted  thi^  viev,  we  fihoul4  be  dispofie^  to-coDsid^ 
Luke  xviL  6,  as  the  original  fmn  fd  Christ's  language  willi 
x^igf^  tp  the  %-tree^  mi  tasi^pfNO^e  tM^i^^JlTfa^b^k^w^iand 
Maxk  diflfereut  expreasioiis,  copoiy^ying  ^inular.  Idsiou^^  ^Mld 
been  blended  together*  Yet  ii^  oannotrbeai^ier^dr-^haj^ ib% 
view  itseif  is  altoge^hey  well  sup^rM*  jeiifl^itj^niy  hfWBp 
been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of,Cb«ist'«'«;o]7dsiiii«9- 
planation  oi  the  mii^x^le  was  lo9^;  its  i(^b»c^^  io^port^.wiai^li 
is  really  its  chief  import,  was  wad^  subordiimto^  {tbj^.miTade 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  b«tt^r jada^piii^d  to  this 
poxxoeption  of  the  &ct,  was  bi?ought  into  cK^ui^oiBb.widi  it; 

TbB  sensation  create  by  the  raLdng  of  laa&rtik  hM,  a^  we 
have  seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hsfety 
portion  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  long  been  inclined^  to  put  Jesus 
out  of  the  way.  l^e  time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended 
upon  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  his  entering  the  city;  and 
men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously  to  see  -vv^ther  he  would 
dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his  arrival,  the  San- 
hedrim ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his  place  ci 
abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest." 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  enthusiastic  midtitude,  was  an  imexpected  blow  to  the 
hierarchical  party.  " See,"  said  they  in  anger,  "how  yepretxtU 
nothing  I  behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him  !"*  They  nov 
determined  to  make  use  of  craft.  We  cannot  decide,  ftom  the 
brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists,  whether  they  first  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  the  Sica/rii^  who  at  that  time  were 
employed  frequently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  him  into 
their  power  by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  imder 
the  forms  of  law.  This  last  would  be  more  in  consonance 
with  their  usual  hypocrisy.  Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accusa- 
tions to  be  employed  were  all  ready ;  abundant  material  had 
been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in  Qahlee  and  Jeru- 
salem. Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  any  new  developments 
which  might  serve  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the  ground 

•  John  xi.  5Q,  57.  '  Ibid.  xii.  19. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  4.  It  cannot  be  well  decided  whether  iivroKTiiviiv  refen 
to  assassination  or  to  legal  murder.  / 
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4D^  Je^dah  1»W|  Qstow^smb:  hmto  ike  Bdlniui  mxtlioriiieg  as 

A  culprit.^ 

f  247.^-^Cb*i5<iearttMi  V^  Pharisees  dnd  Jfferddicmt.—ChrtsfsJ)ec%sum  qn 
'   papktg^ib^idCScesar. 

Beside  i&e  Phtttisaical  party,  tiere  was  another  among  tlvB 
iJeW  ab  tltait  tiiii©,Jt^e  Hei'o<^ns,  a  political  rather  than  reli- 
gi<)il8  party;  whbjse  ^rektest  care  wak^to  preseiVe'the  public  (jniet, 
and  a^d'^dl  ^tJCCaSons  of  oflfence  to  the  Bomans.  These  twp 
pftrtiediJtoW  ti^ooibin^d  against  Christ  j^  not  the  first  or  the  last 
InBtaiidd  in  hist«>ty  in  which  priests  have  made  use  of  politicians, 
evBfi  "O^feHrise  opposed  to  them,  to  6rush  a  reformer  -whose 
isedl  mij^>^  liIiti^dLl  to  both. 

A^  qne^iott  '-Wba  propdsed  to  Christ,  Jipparently  out  of  respect 
to  his  authority,  but  J?ially  wi*h  a  viewto  datvw  such  an  answer 
fipxa  hii^  ^a/^outd  ofiSsnd  ^Hier  ike  hi^rarcbs  or  poUUciins: 
.'^Jfasi^,  we  mow  ihai  thou  a/rt  ink;  for  thou  rega/rciesi  not  the 
j^er^oTi  ^m^  hit  teacke^t  the  wc^  qfGodm  trwtht  i»  U  latqfi^l 
fo  ^ppe  tribi^  tq  Ccssgff^.or  wo^^'*    A  deniaj  of  the  obligaijoa 

1  ▼  In(tr6ie»  id  iA^^An  ah  etatt  View  of  the  erents  that  preceded  and  coa- 
ttHbuled  to  tbo  deaiiii  of  Christ,  we  um^fc  co^tare  the  synoptioal  accountB 
%^b  that  of  John,  l^ie  Som^r,  hovever^  (KuCl^ctixig  into  the  spaoe'Ofa 
.few  davs  events  which,  according  to  John^  occurred  at  various  point?  ,of 
tnne,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscurities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  schemes 
tbiit' We^,  p«ihAps,  goix^  oh  fyt  yea^h,  li;^  tdl  transferred  to  this  period. 
According  to  the  synoptical  accounts,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  %  deputation  to 
Cilu^isf.wSle  he  tfkught  pubUoly  ia  the  Teiople,  afsking  his  autfa^ty  for  so 
doing.,  Ohristj  seeing  that  th^y  only  meant  to  ensnare  him^  regplied  by  a 
qne^On  that  Was  rather  dangerous  for  them:  "The  baptism  of  John, 
whence  w*s  H  ?  froinl  heaven,  or  of  men  t**  (Matt.  xxi.  25).  Their  interests 
would  .foe  prejudieed  by  adnditting  it  to  be  "  frbm  beatven ;"  their  fear  of 
ftljanatiog  th0  peojpH  who  revet?ed  Jcbn  a»a  prophet  forhade  them  to  sajr 
it  was  *'  of  men/'  lliey  therefore  evaded  the  question,  and  Christ  declared 
himself  to  be  thereby  justified  in  refusing  to  answer  theirs.  In  this  state- 
tnmitritfldf  there  is  nothing  improbable  ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  as  to 
Ha  chroDXdagicil  ooimexion.  Cmld  the  Satfihedrim  have  tent  such  a  depu- 
tation, to  O£ji0t  at  a,tiipe  wheti  mlktt^iw  lttMl\gone  so&r  as  John'i  aeeomrt 
represents  them  ?  The  question  prppo^d,  caomot  but  remind  us  of  tha^t 
onered  to  Christ  (John  ii.  18)  at  the  beginning  of  bis  ministxy  ;  the  answer 
reminds  ns,  abb,  of  Clnnst*8  appeal,'  at  an  eanier  period,  to  the  testimony 
«f  John  the  BttptaBt  Without  venturing  to  decide  the  point,  we  may 
sugffest  that  the  cbronelogy  is  at  fwilt*  And^  at  aay  rate^  the  obsourity 
in  jthe  eonue^aon  of  events  in  the  c^yn^tical  Gospel^  arising  j&om  the 
omisfflon  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jerusalem,  makes  it  nepessary  for 
us  to  fill  them  Up  from  John's  definite,  historical  outline.  Matt.  xxi.  46, 
tMHUfl^S»roibly  John's  sttttements  of  E^milar  &cta  before  occtming  in  the 
city. 

^  H^k  iii»  6,  perhi^  iii^Uea  that  thia  union  was  fonned  at  an  Miller 
perioo.  '  Hark  xii.  14>  1&  . 
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would  subject  him  to  aocuAation  before  the  Boman  authoritie? 
as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of  rebeUion. 
To  acknowledge  it,  inight  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.  Asking  for  a 
Koman  denarius,  he  inquired,  ''  WTtose  is  iMa  image  and  wper- 
acription  ?^  "  Caesar'a"  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation 
upon  the  Koman  Empire,  and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed 
fix>m  such  dependence.  This  conclusion  he  uttered  in  very  few 
words :  "BeTider  imto  Cceacur  the  ihin^  that  are  Cceaaa^Sj  aand 
to  God  ike  things  that  are  God^s" 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alt^ 
the  relations  and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to 
represent  himself  as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  held 
by  the  Pharisees,  he  must  have  given  k  d^erent  reply;  but  his 
answer  taught  them  that  their  obligations  to  Caesar  were  not 
inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  God;  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At  the  same 
time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithfid,  viz.  to  give  i/ndy  to  God  what  is  God*8;  as  man,  hear- 
ing the  stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  hkn^  and  shoutd  he  dedicated 
to  hkn.  And  the  "  giving  to  Gol>  what  is  God's"  not  only 
affords  the  basis,  but  also  Axes  the  just  limitationB  of  the  civil 
obligations  growing  out  of  relations  brought  about  by  Divine 
Providence. 

§  248. — ChrisCs  Reply  to  the  Sadduceet  about  tJte  Semrrectiou.    (Matt,  zzu. 
23,  seq. ;  Mark  xii  18  ;  Liike  xx.  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadduoees  there 
was,  as  we  have  already  seen,y  nothing  in  common.  But  al- 
though that  party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religioas 
movements,  and  had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Chiist,  their  atten- 
tion, and  even  their  &vour,  was  drawn  to  him  by  the  oppostion 
of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  defbat  of  the  schemes  of  the  latter 
induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him  with  a  question  in  regard 
to  marriage  in  the  resurrection,  which  might,  perh£^>s,  embamai 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with  them,  as  ynik 
the  Pharisees,  he  struck  at  the  root,  and  tn?aoed  their  errors  to 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotenoe  of  God. 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the 
law,  which  they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus), 
not  only  in  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see 

r  Ct  p.  36. 
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a  nocessary  connexion  between  the  faith  revealed  there  and  the 
doetidne  of  an  eternal  individual  life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had 
they  known  the  omnipotence  of  GrOD,  they  wotild  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  life  must  be 
preserved  in  the  future;  GrOD  could  bestow  the  new  existence 
in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  gloriffed  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  reftited  the  Sadducees,  both  ^negatively  and  posi- 
tively. Negatively,^  by  showing  that  their  question  went  on 
the  &dse  hypothesis  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present 
sensible  life  woidd  be  transferred  to  the  future  spiritual  one; 
and  positively,  by  showing  the  essential  import  of  the  declara- 
tion in  the  Pentateuch,  "/  cm,  the  God  ofAbroiham,  omd  the  God 
oflacMc,  cmd  the  God  of  Jaoobr  How  cotdd  God  place  himself 
in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe  to  them  so 
high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appearances;  if 
they  had  not  an  essence  aJdn  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  im- 
mortality? 

We  must  bear  in  mmd  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which 
Christ  contrasts  the  "dead"  and  the  " living ;"  a  sense  which  is 
evident  (apart  from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  "Xe<  the  dead 
hwry  tkmr  deadT^  It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says, 
''God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living''^  (v.  32).  The 
living  God  can  only  be  conceived  as  the  God  of  the  living. 
And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  Theocratic  basis  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  more  general  one;  viz.  the 
connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and  that  of  im- 
mortality. Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  GrOD  as  his  God, 
if  he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined 
for  eternity,  an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God;  and 
thereby  far  above  all  natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  per- 
petuity is  that  of  the  species,  not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further 
into  the  faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection ;  his  opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until 
they  had  been  made  to  feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249. — Ohrist^s  ExpoaUion  of  the  First  and  Cheat  Cmnmamdmemt, 
(Mark  xu.  28-34.) 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees 
and   Sadducees   inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  better- 

«  Cf.  p.  841. 

•  The  quibbles  of  the  Eabbinioal  writers  on  this  passage,  compared  with 
Christ's  profound  saying,  iUustrate  the  proverb,  "  Duo  ctm  dunmt  idem, 
wm  est  idem," 
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minded.^  One  of  these^  vho  felt  himself  compiled  to  aokoiow* 
ledge  Jesus  as  a  witneaa  of  txuth,  if  not  as  Meflaiah,  put  a 
question  to  him  in  good  hUh^  in  order  to  tnaJoe  known  Mb 
agreement  of  sentiment  with  him:*'  *'  Wbick  i»  ^  first  wm- 
ma/ndmefU  of  aUf''  And  when  C^uast  req[>lied  that'  all  tiie 
commandments  were  implied  in  two^  '/  the  svfireBM  hyve  d 
God,  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  on^s  seL^"  be  aasented 
with  all  his  hearty  declaring  that  this  was,  indeed^  more  tiiau 
"  aU  bumiofiTeiinga  and  sacrifioes.'*  J^hb,  wiftoae  Icmoig 
heart  always  weloomed  the  germs  oi  truth  aiid  goodness^ 
praised  the  sjarit  of  the  man's  rep\y,  saynig^  "  JRotrar*  m^tjar 
Jram  the  kingdom  qfCfod."*  And  in  thw.  he  intended  no  moie 
and  no  less  than  t^e  wprds  themselves  eonyejed.  Had  he  eon- 
sidered  an  earnest  moral  obriving,  such  ab  this  man  expressed, 
to  be  sufficient,  he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  on^ 
nea/r,  but  m  the  kingdom  of  GrOP.  He  teUs  him,  however,  that 
he  is  on  the  way  to  it,  because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic 
delusion  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  and  kne'vr  the  nature  of 
genuine  piety;  and  could,  therefore,  more  readily  be  convinced 
of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  spirit  of  the  law»  which  he  so  well 
understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption,  thus  awakened, 
would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants  could  be 
supplied. 

§  250.—T7ie  Parable  of  Ae  (hod  Samaritan,  (Luke  x.  25,  seq.) 
We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  in- 
troduce a  similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  fortL 
It  is  remarkable  that  Luke  omits  that  conversation,  and  gives 
the  parable  o/^  good  Sama/rUcm,^  which  is  obviously  alaii  to 
it  in  import,  and  is,  in  turn,  omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists. 
Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  already  mentioned,^^  the  Evan- 
gelists divided  the  matter  among  them,  in  view  of  this  very 
•^x>ngeniality  of  meaning. 

^  So,  at  the  ooundl  of  Costnitz,  when  John  Hnss,  the  witness  for  Ghiisi 
and  truth,  was  condemned  by  a  minority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  wers 
yet  f*  few  among  the  multitude  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moTed  by  the 
power  of  truth  in  his  replies  and  conduct,  and  manifested  their  sympathy. 

*  We  follow  Mark  rather  than  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  as 
put  in  a  hostile  spirit.  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Luke  zx.  39, 
where  certain  of  the  scribes  are  represented  as  expressin^^  their  assent  to 
the  Saviour's  answers. 

^  This  parable,  like  that  mentioned  p.  283,  note,  is  peculiar  in  this,  thai 
the  truth  of  the  higher  sphere  is  not  illustrated  by  a  &ct  from  the  low^, 
but  the  general  truth,  by  a  special  case  from  the  same  sphere,  which  may 
In  itself  have  been  matter  of  fact.  «  Cf.  p.  346,  note,  and  p.  89^. 
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..  .'Tke*  iMcrkblb'  ifitro<lu<^  a  man  dbkiilg  Christ  what  lie  must 
do  to  iiiWit>etanAAl  life.  We  migbt  infer  from  Luke's  state- 
ment that  i^  mn^ives  Were  bad;  btit  the  narratiye  does  not 
oonfirm  this  view,  although  C9iri8t*d  reply  does  not  place  him 
beside  the  man  who  was  ^neaar"  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  was 
one  q£  the  rof^mcoi  (lawyers),  who,  as  we  have  said  (p.  269,  notel 
.difleied  firom  i^e  Fhacnsees  in  occdpying  themselves  more  witn 
ijie  onffnaX  wiitingB  of  Scripture-tnan  with  the  traditions.  1^ 
iHoB  reapeet'  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The 'SanofBT  does  not  presci&e,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  ex- 
pected, any  new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the 
law  itself  wMch  he  had  niade  his  particular  study:  "What  is 
wriUmmthekmf  Haw  readest  thou?**  The  lawyer  quoted 
in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  referred  to  in  the  last  section)  the 
uLL^embraomg  compiandment  to  love  God  and  one's  neighbour. 
''Do  ihU^*  sfldd  Obrist,  "one?  thcni  shaU  Ivoe;^  implying,  what, 
indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  if  a 
man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love, 
he  would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  Gon. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-^Iisposed  to  dwell  upon  the 
requisites  of  this  perfect  law;  and  Chri^,  therefore,  sets 
vividly  before  him  in  the  parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and 
practical  love,  shown  in  the  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  that 
obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  no  further  than  the  Hps, 
illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in  conclusion, 
he  told  him,  ''  Go  thou  and  do  lilcewise,  and  thou  shalt  fulfil 
the  law."  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is 
thus  made  prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the 
hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to  the  narrow  exdusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees.' 

§  261.— CAnrt**  IfUerpretcOion  of  Psalm  ex.  1.     (Mark  xii.  35-37.) 
We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.     We  are 
informed  by  the  Evangelists  that,  in  the  course  of  these  con- 
troversies with  his  opponejits,  Christ  put  to  them  the  question, 
how  it  coidd  be  that  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and 

'  It  lias  been  supposed^  fdnce  Christ's  reply  is  not  precisely  an  answer  to 
the  question  in  v.  29,  that  the  parable  may  have  been  separately  trans- 
mitted, and  at  a  later  period  put  into  this  connexion^  a  connexion  imitated 
from  Mark  xii.  28,  seq. ;  the  two  verses  of  this  passage  (29-31)  being 
transferred  in  Luke  from  Christ's  mouth  to  the  lawyer's.  But  even  if  we 
admit  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dialogue  is  not  fblly  given  in  Luke 
X.  29,  the  historical  order  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  no  such 
forced  explanations. 

2d 
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yet  tliat  David  called  liim  "  Lord  "  (Ps.  ex.  1).  We  are  not 
precisely  told  witk  what  Tiew  he  proposed  the  question; 
though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  Matthew's  stat«>- 
ment,  i^t  after  he  had  .so  answered  their  captious  queries  as 
to  put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embank  them. 
But  was  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  prt 
questions  merely  for  such  a  purpose?  Nothing  like  it,  at  dl 
events,  is  to  be  found  in  his  'words  or  actions.  Nor  can  we 
well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees  could  have  been  mneh 
embarrassed  by  such  an  interrogatory.  Their  views  would 
naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  alluded 
to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  "  Son  of 
David;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when 
called  "Lord."  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we 
follow  in  preference  the  statement  of  Mark;  according  to 
which,  Chnst  put  the  question  while  teaching  in  the  Temple, 
perhaps  in  answer  to  something  said  in  hostility  to  him.? 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  1 
Shutting  out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  fehould  have 
to  suppose  that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  (pinion  that  Messiah 
must  come  of  the  line  of  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make 
good  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship  against  those  who  questioned 
his  own  descent  from  David  (John  viL  42).  But  Paul  could 
not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled  fact^  that  Christ  was  of 
the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  himself  according  to 
the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  argument,  in  this 
ease,  be  as  striking  as  we  conmionly  see  in  his  disputes;  for, 
as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  (me  sense,  and 
his  Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the 
Psalm  in  order  to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be 
Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided  adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Perhaps  offence  hji-d  been  taken 
at  the  higher. titles  which  he  assumed  to  himself;  and  he  may 
have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  tMs  course  of  argument.  As 
he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,^  to  convince  the  Jews  on  their 
own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the 
title  "  Son  of  God"  in  the  highest  sense ;  so  now  he  used 
Ps.  ex.  to  convince  them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended 
together  in  the  Messianic  idea.^     Still,  the  passage  may  only 

»  Hie  word  drojcpe^ftc  fitvours  this  conclusion. 

^  Cf.  p.  ir,  and  Heb.  vu.  14.  «  Cf.  p.  SCO. 

i  We  see  here  a  mark  of  that  higher  tmity  in  which  the  lioeameato  of 
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hare  preserved  to  us  the  head  or  beguming  of  a  ftdler 
expositioiL 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Psalm  quoted,  CSirist's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby. 
Its  principal  point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm  j  the  idea  of 
the  Theocratic  King,  King  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded 
unon  the  other,  raised  up  to  GrOD,  and  looking,  with  calm 
assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  conflict  with  his  foes,  and  tho 
triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  This  idea  could 
never  be  realized  in  any  man;  it  was  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
and  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  T!lns  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic 
connexion  of  evetits  in  the  old  Theocracy;  it  was  the  blossom 
of  a  history  and  a  religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence, 
prophetical  In  this  re^rd  it  is  matter  of  no  moment  whether 
David  uttered  the  Psafin  or  not.  History  and  interpretation, 
perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not.  But  whether  it  was  a 
conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural 
blossom  and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly 
mcmarch,  although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape 
and  form  in  sudi  a  one — still  it  was  th/Q  idea  by  which  the 
Spirit,  of  which  the  inspired  seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jesus.  The  only  difference' is 
that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  prophecy.  And  if 
Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  we  are 
not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infalli- 
bility and  unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that 
David  really  wrote  it.  The  question  of  the  authorship  was 
immaterial  to  his  purpose;  it  was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling 
to  enter  into  such  investigations;  his  teachings  and  his  reve- 
lation lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  [as  often  elsewhere] 
he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Psalm — ^the 
one  to  which  his  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place  ^  in  regard  to  the  place 
assigned  by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies 

Christ's  picture,  as  given  by  the  first  three  Gospels,  harmonize  with  those 
given  by  John.  Although  at  a  later  period  the  view  which  conceived 
Christ,  as  to  his  calling,  person,  and  authority,  wholly  or  mainly  as  "the 
Son  of  David,"  was  opposed  by  another  equally  one-sided  theory,  which 
'ecoirniied  him  only  as  "Son  of  God,"  and  thrust  oi::.t  the  "Son  of 
David"  entirely ;  it  would  he  a  most  arbitrary  procedure,  indeed,  to  infer 
as  some  have  done]  that  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  doctrine  alone  gave 
rise  to  the  invention  of  this  passage.  ^  Ct  p*  215. 
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is  enoTigli,  we  tiiink,  to  showthat  he  regia^d^  it  &3  a  pevektf(^ 
not  fully  developed,  but  veileld;  not  brdiiglit  Ottt  entirely  into 
clear  ecmscionsness,  but  tK)ntaining  tho  a  cir<^le  of  unconsdcm^ 
IMTc^liecies.  Let  us  be  careful  tlmt  we  are  nbt  again  Brought 
into  bondage  to  aKafebinical  tbeoiogyof  the  fe^er,  thanwMch 
nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  of  CJhrisJt. 

§  252.— T/uj  Wtdow'8  Mite,    (Lvike  xu- l-i ;  l«I^|c  x^,  4144.) 

Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  a,gain^t  the^  mack-liolin«8Pi 
of  the  Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  twp  mit^  aU^ieJc 
wealth,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Tempjcn  He\mai4e  psecf 
this  incident  to  impress  them  a,gwn  with .^th^  truth,  m^  often 
and  so  variously  illustrated  by  hin^,  that  it  i?  ih^f^eaH  whfch 
fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions; ,  thart  the  ^ea^st;  g^^ 
valueless  without  pure  moljives;  the  smailost^  woi:thj^  with 
them.  The  same  principle  was  &^t  forih  in  his  saying  tb^fc 
great  and  small  acts  were,  alike  in  mo^  woirtt,  if  done  m  kU 
name}  .  ^  .  ,, 

§  253. — Christ ^e^icU  thf  Dimm  Jvdgmmts  v/^^Jarwaltan^   (Mutt. xziiL) 

Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Chriab  delivered -a  didoourse^^ 
full  of  severity  against  the  heads  of  the  hiei^rcjiy,  tju^nj^ 
whom  destruction  was  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation. 
He  then  announced  the  judgments  of  .God,  in  a  aeries,  of  pro- 
phecies that  were  afterward  fulfilled  in  the  .dest^ructioa  ^ 
Jerusalem.  Regarding  himself  as  already  removed:  firom  tibe 
earth,  he  says  nothing  further  of  what  was  to  befaU  his  own 
person,  but  predicts  that  the  ag^trta  by  whose  labom  Ins 
work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted^  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old;  and  that  the.  Jews,,  thus, par? 
'taking  of  the  wicked  spirit  of  their  Others,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrat^ 
which  the  accumulated  guHt  of  ages  had  been  gathering. 
Glancing  with  Divine  confidence  at  the  development  of  hi 
work,  he  says :  "  Behold  I  I  send  unto  y<m  proj^kei*,  cmd  vm 
men,  amd  aaribes;^  <md  some  of  them  y^  ahoM  ms&wrgemywj/r 

»  Of.  p.  315, 

"  This  discourse,  as  given  in  Matt,  xxiii.  contains  many  passages  uttered 
on  other  occasions. 

*  The  application  of  tiiese  Old  Testament  designations  to  Christ's  organs 
is  not  strange ;  he  intended  by  it  an  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  develop-" 
ment.  There  were  propheU  in  the  early  Christian  Church ;  and  the  term 
*' scribes**  is  applied,  in  Matt.  xiii.  52,  to  teachers  in  the  "kingdowiqf 
heaven"  on  earth.  As  this  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  contains 
various  passages  given  by  Luke  in  the  table  conversation  (dL  zi.),  so  Luke 
inserts  tkerc  ^is  prophetic  announcem^iit,  whose  proper  position  is  fou&d 
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^mujbgogm/s,  and  peraecuU  tli^m/rom  c^y  to  cUy;  and  some  of 
uiem  ye  shall  kiU  and  crudfy"  He  concludes  with  a  mournful 
allusion  to  the  qatas^trophe  "vrhich  was  to  be  so  IcAg  with 
interest  to  the  Ipngdom  of  God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jeru- 
salem;  and  to  his  second  advent  to  judge  the  earth  and  com- 
plete  his  w<^k.  , "  0  Jerusaknif  Jerusalem,  thou  thai  MUest  the 
prophets,  amd  stonest  them  which  a/re  sent  untq  thee,  how  often 
zDould  I  ha/oe  gathered  thy  children  togeOtefr,  even  a>s  a  hen 
gathcfireth  her  chkkSns  voider  her  tuings,  and  ye  wofold  not.^ 
JSehoid  /  yofwr  house  is  left  wrvto  you  desolate;^  for  I  sa/y  v/rvto 
if<m,  that  ye'  ^haU  not  see  me  henceforOi,  UH  ye  shaU  say,  Blessed 
is  he  thai  eom/eth  in  the  name  of  the  LordP  He  obviously,  in 
this  last  clause,  betokens  his  second  and  triumphal  advent  as 
Theocratic  King.  Other  persons,  however,  are  implied  than 
those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed:  they  were  least 
likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words  denote 
a  willing,  not  a  forced  submission.  We  take  them  as  referring 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  general ;  the  particular  generation 
intended  bdbig  left  undefined. 

§  254. — Chrises  Prediction  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  amd  of 
his  Second  Advent.     (Mark  xiii. ;  Matt,  xziv.) 

Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were 
admiring  the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  still 
full  of  prophecy,  took  advantage  of  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this 

in  Maithew.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Schneckenbwrger  (Stud.  d.  Evang. 
Geistl.  Wiirtemb.  vi.  1,  p.  35),  J  must  think  that  the  form  of  Christ's 
words  given  by  Luke  is  the  less  original.  It  shoiys  the  traces  of  Christian 
language.  In  Luke  xi.  49,  this  prophecy  is  introduced  as  coming  from 
"the  TOdom  of  God"  (cf.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  27).  The  origin  of 
this  form  of  citation  is  accounted  for  yeiy  naturally  by  my  dear  colleague 
and  friend.  Dr.  Twesten,  on  the  ground  wat  so  notable  a  prediction  could 
readily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one  ;  that  it  was  so  transmitted  as  an 
utterance  of  the  Diyine  wisdom  manifested  in  Christ ;  and  that  Luke, 
receiving  it  in  this  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

<*  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose 
previous  and  repeated  labours  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.  Ct  pp.  165,  35ff, 
note. 

P  He  withdraws  from  them  his  blessing,  saving  presence,  and  "  leaves" 
them,  since  they  wUl  not  be  saved,  to  the  desolation  and  destruction  thev 
have  brought  upon  themselves.  By  the  word  "house"  we  need  not 
necessarily  understand  "temple"  (c£  De  Wette,  in  loc.) ;  but  it  is  yet  a 
question  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was 
lust  leaving.  If  so,  he  calls  it  "their"  house,  not  the  hoiise  of  God, 
because  their  depravity  had  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leavuig  it  was 
a  sign  that  God's  presence  should  dwell  in  it  no  more. 
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magnificence  should  be  swept  awieiy  in  the  general  rain  of  tlie 
city.  Hiese  intimations  kindled  an  anxious  ourioaity  in  ih«r 
minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  with  hua,  upon  the  M^fimt 
of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the  signs  by  whi^ 
the  approadiing  catastrophe  oouid  be  known>  and  the  tune 
when  it  should  take  place. 

It  was  certainly  far  from  Christ's  iactentiom  to  give  then  » 
complete  view  of  the  course  of  development  of  t^  kingdem 
of  God  up  to  its  final  consummailicm.  He  imparted  only  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  guaid  thma  agaiiuit  deoeptiein,  to 
fttiinulate  their  watchftdnesB,  and  oonfirm  l^eir  oonfidefioe 
that  the  end  would  come  at  hukt.  Mudi,  indeed,  was  at  that 
time  beyond  their  comprehensioin,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influMOioe  of  the  Spirit,  ai^  by  the 
progress  of  events.  Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  i^ 
intimations  he  had  previouky  given,  they  might  have  epneA 
themselves  many  questions.  It  was  always  Christ's  method 
to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seeds  c^  truth,  that  were  only  to 
spring  up  into  full  oonsciousneto  at  a  later  period.  'Haa  was 
especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  future  progrees  and 
prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  clear  and  connected 
knowledge  on  that  point  waa  not  essential  to  the  preachers  of 
his  Gospel.  Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  ob- 
scure until  the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  He  himself  njs 
(Matt.  xxiv.  36;  Mark  xiiL  32), that  the  day  and  hour  of  tibe 
final  decision  are  known  only  to  the  counsels  of  the  Father; 
and,  as  it  would  be  trifiing  to  refer  this  to  the  preaiie  **  dxf 
and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could  not 
have  been  his  purpose  to  give  definite  information  on  the 
subject  To  know  the  time,  presuppoeed  a  knowledge  of  1^ 
hidden  causes  of  events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free 
beings— a  prescience  which  none  but  the  Father  could  have; 
imless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  expressly  denies,  that  He  had 
received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation.  Not  that  he  coold 
err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  oonsoious  of  its  limits; 
although  he  knew  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow 
course  of  their  development,*!  as  no  mortal  could. 

When^  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  disoouise  of  the  gieat 
import  of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  worid,  of  hi» 
triumphant  self-manifestation,  and  of  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom,  he   betokens  thereby  partly  his  triumph  in  the 

4  Gf.  p.  80,  on  the  Han  of  Jesus,  and  200,  seq.,  on  the  Farablna  of  Ite 
Kingdom  of  God. 
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destnictiofn  of  the  visible  Theocracy,  and  its  results  in  the 
freer  and  wider  diffusion  of  his  Idngdom,  and  partly  his  second 
advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  dege- 
nerate Theocracy,  and  ^e  final  judgment  of  the  world;  the 
first  free  development  of  the  longdom  of  God,  and  its  final 
and  glorious  consummation,  correspond  to  each  other :  the 
fi)rmer,  in  each  case,  prefiguring  the  latter.  And  qo,  in  general, 
all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  in  which  God  reveals 
himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe  for  destruction, 
and  calling  a  new  one-  into  b^g;  all  critical  and  creative 
^>ochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
collectively  prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  last  creation — 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  Goi>. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  a  prophet,  we  might  indeed  suppose 
that  the  image  of  the  glorious  fixture  which  unveiled  itself  to 
his  90emg  glance  in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily 
blended  in  his  mind  with  the  realities  of  the  present ;  and 
that  ev^ite,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time,  presented 
themselves  as  dosely  joined  together.  But  we  must  here 
diBtingfiish  betwe^i  the  conscious  truth  and  the  defective 
forms  in  which  it  was  apprehended;  between  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from, 
the  nanowness  of  human  apprehension,  and  the  forms  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  delivered.  In  Christ,  however,  we  can 
recognize  no  blending  of  truth  with  error,  no  alloy  of  the 
truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.'  What  we  have  already 
said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist  with  the 
expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  he  kept  apart, 
although  he  presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other, 
without  assigning  any  express  duration  to  either,  were  blended 
together  in  the  apprehension  of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subse- 
quent repetitions  of  his  language." 

'  Cf.  p.  81. 

■  It  wa^  peouliai^  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew, 
to  arrange  together  congenial  sayingv  of  Christ,  though  uttered  at  different 
times  and  in  different  rations;  and  we  have  remarked  this  (p.  350,  note ') 
in  reference  to  the  discourse  in  Matt.  xxiv.  We  need  not,  there^:«, 
wonder  if  we  find  it  impossible  to  draw  the  lines  of  distinction  in  this  dis- 
course with  entire  accuracy;  nor  need  such  a  result  lead  us  to  forced 
.  interpretations,  inconsistent  with  truth  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  such  distinctions  in  Luke*s  account  (ch.  xxi.),  though 
even  that  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  In  comparing  Matthew  and  Luke 
together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  most  <$  these  difficulties  to 
the  blending  of  different  portions  togewer,  when  the  discourses  of  Christ 
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§  2h5,—Par<ibU  of  tiie  Marriage  Fioat  of  the  £wff*$  ^9^-  Q^^f^  ^^  U^ 
Matthew  9ssign^  to  plm  period  9<^ye](fj ;  parables  »ia  iwdikhc 
Christ  illustrated  the  coura^  oi  dc^v^lopqa^B,t,(Of  the  JcUigdom 
of  God.     Some  of  them  arp  ^aUipd  ^o  those-  iia^oiioned  h^-gep 
before  in  foUowiDg.Liike'^,  a<x>punt.    .Jwt^thdr  affiaoi^  does 
not  justify  us  in  oonpluding,  witht  ^Qmiai  ?aodc9;n,Tnriier%;th*l 
they  were  origiualfy  one  and  th^,  ss^paet,  and  that' the^ftriatkm^ 
in  their  form  are  due  to  their  V^^  P^  l^lj&d^^b^  -trtoHnmiffiLOM; 
We  hope  to  be  able  tp  show>  a«  we.  have  doiw^.ift  oUber  oaseBi^ 
that ^  the  allied  parables  are  alike  origiiis^  s^:.'^^^^  ahke^ 
uttered  by  Christ, hinxseli;  ..,     ,*,   •?.;.'    ;   i  •         / 

We  take  up  first  the  parable  oi  the  Maarriojf^^  tie  JSn^e 
Son  (Matt.  xxii).  The  kingdom  ^f  Qopja  h^  MptiesBnled 
undei:  the  figujre  of  a  nwriage  fe^irt^given  by,itheJ5tmgi^Qoi>)v 
to  his  Son  (Christ).  The  guests  invited  am  *  the  jmeMaett  «f ' 
the  old  Theocratic  nation.  Wl^en<  thehaskqueitMis  ptepaced 
(t.  6.  when  the  Idngdpm  of  Qop  is,  to  bcj  e^rt^i^b^  ijqMJn  toih), 
the  king  sends  his  seryan^s.out  i^t  di^erent  timest^ioieall  iki  ^ 
guests  that  were  before  bidden- -  Soacne  IbUow  itheic  bafldnes^  1 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  irndtationu;  eotrei^toiKyiig  to^ 
those  men  who  are  whoUy  deyoted  toMeariWy  ihii^^Midin-* 
different  to  the  Divine.  ,  Othe^^*  gc»ij^ .  BtiU  &irther>  •  seize,- 
abuse^  and  finally  kill  the  servants  ^  r0p79seniin|^  vonl  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  the  Qospel,  and  /persecutors  <tf  it& -{aeachera.>  * 
It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  d,oes  not.  iu  thi^  a^ictT-a^iPilher 
parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation^by^miding  out  the 
son  to  be  maltreated  also;  it  would  not  hsnnomse  with  the 
plan  of  the  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  hoiioui*  the  fes^. 
wad  given,  to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  gue9;k&, 
Moreover,  the  parable  refers  to  Christ'^  agents,.not  to  hims^> 
as  he  speaks  of  a  time  when  he  shall  no  more  be  preo^t  <m  t&e 
earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  9eknds  his  9xm&&, 

were  anonged  hi  coUeotiond.  It  is  true,  Sthansi  and  De  Wette  ad^rt  that 
the  form  of  the  discoivaeei  in  Matthew  is  intich  more  oH^nal  than  in  liuke ; 
that  the  latter  bears  marks  of  a  date«ubs<$quen!t  to  the  destruction  of  Jefn- 
sal^n;  and,  therefore/  thi^  it  was  remodelled  ctftei'  ihe  event  had  given.  i& 
light  to  the  prediction,  and  diown  the  fklsity  of  some  of  ^e  expectations 
entertained  by  the  disdples.  But  does  the  character  of  the  discourse  Qof^- 
firm  this  hypothesis?  Would  the  narrator,  in  sudi  a  case,  have  left  sucli 
passages  unaltered  as  xxi^  10,  also  18,  dompared  Wi1%  16  and  281  It  is 
impossible  to  oarry^the  hypothesis  through  consist^ntlV' with  itself :  and 
the  natural  c<mcliifflon  is,  that  Luke  has>  ais  Ulftiiif,  giton  Us  Christ's  Si^- 
courses  in  the  most  &iihftil  and  original  way. 
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seizes  tlie  murderers,  and  bums  their  city;  correspoiading  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction 
of  Jemaalem.  As  the  city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  b6 
invited  fifom  thence;  the  king  sends  his  servants  out  into  the 
lughi^ays,  £requent^  by  many  travellers,  "with  orders  to  invite 
every  body  to  the  ived&ig ;  a  prophetic  iiiimnatiouj  obviously, 
that,  after  ike^  deistructioh  of  Jerusalelil  and  of  the  old  Theo- 
<a:atio  naition,  the  do6rfr  of  the  kihgd6m  woild  b^  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  '1;o  come  in.  .The 
s^rvanti^  in<  execotitm  of  th6  comnmnd,  bi^mg  in  all  whom  they 
nioet^  both'gdod  and  bddv 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appeals  : 
theiBifting  of  ^atc  gaests.  Tiiose  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the 
hoxtouF  done  tbend  by  the  invitation,  and  come  iiL  a  wedding- 
gannent^  r^resiettit  sttdi  as  fit  themselves  ifor  membership  of 
the  kiiigdom  of'  Qon  by  proper  dispositions  of  heart;  whil^ 
those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  invitation  happens 
to  find  themocffrespond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of  the 
Gospel  wrihotat  any  change  of  h^art.'  Christ  himself  gives 
promineaQtce  to  this  feature  of  the  parable  iii  the  words,  ^\Mam/0 
a/re  ealUdf  btU  Jew  me  ckosm;'*  (Estinguishing  the  great  mass 
of  outward  profesdors  who  obey  the  external,  call  from  the  few 
who  are  ^  dicsen,"  beca^use  their  hearts  are  right.* 

This  parable  k  certainly  similar  to  that  in  Luke  xiv.  16-24, 
b^ore  treated  of;*  but  the  new  and  different  features  whicli 

*  M^ny  interpreter^  thiiik  tte  case  should  be  conqeiyed  thus:  The  caftofif^ 
or  wedding-dreAs,  wrb  offered  to  the  guests,  accOrcUn^  to  Oriental  custom, 
by  ihe  kii^  hiBQflelf>  and  their  disrespect  was  i^own  in  revising  to  accept 
it  at  his  hands;  thus  representing  justiiieation  by  &ith  a0  the  offered  g^ 
of  Divine  grace.  This  conception  would  help  us  tp  explain  how  i3k»  guests 
taken  upon  the  road  might  have  secured  the  wedding-g^^ment,  had  t^y 
chosen  to  do  so  J  nor  k  ita  tfu&cient  objection  to  it  to  ^ay  that  such  a 
usage  cannot  be  proved  to  have  prevailed  ki  ofticient  times;  for  the  simi- 
larity of  modem  to  ancient  customs  in  the  East  is  so  great,  that  we  can 
infer  from  such  as  exist  now,  or  at  Iat^p(Brio4s,  that  like  ones  pitevailedin 
the  earfiest  ages.  But  M  a  niought  so  important  to  the  whole  parable  had 
been  intended,  CSirist  would  n^haiw  ^led  ta  express  it  dennitely ;  ho 
would  have  expressly  reprimanded  the  definqtnnt  guests  with,  "  The  gar- 
ment was  offered  as  a  gift,  and  ye  would  not  aeoept  it  j  so  much  the  greater 
your  guilt.**  In  short,  if  thU  couioeptkMi  -  be  ih»  right  one,  w6  must  infer 
either  that  the  parable  haa  not  been  &ithfu%  transmitted,  or  that  the 
usage  referred  to  -was  so  general  in  tiie  East  that  no  particular  reference 
to  it  was  necessary.  At  all  events,  ^e  mode  by  which  the  wedding-dress 
could  be  obtained  was  not  ioapsirtant  to  Christ's  purpose ;  and  the  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  it  does  not  yis^^fyBtremn^s  oonohision  that  there  is  a 
foreign  trait  in  the  pqxaUe,  or  that  it*  is  composed  (^  several  heterogeneous 
parts.  ^  Cf*  p.  276. 
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it  presents  indicate  that  it  waa  uttered  at  a  different  penod. 
In  Luke's  porat^le  the  hostility  of  the  invited  gvtests  iA  not  so 
decided;  they  offer  ewGuses  for  not  coming.  The  contrast, in 
fSeust,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation;  the  poor  aad  despised 
Jewish  peofde  being  exposed  to  the  Phanaeea.  And  as  so 
general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Je* 
rusakm  is  not  menti(»ied  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathffli 
only  by  the  way. 

§  256.'-^Parableofae  Wick^  ffutlxmdman,    (Mutt  xxi.  3344; 
Harkzii.  142;  lAike  xz.  9'^iai) 

The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towKedt 
the  Divine  messengers,  and,  finally^  towards  the  Son  himself 
are  set  forth  more  prominently  in,  the  parable  of  the  vmejfmd 
and  the  wicked  vmenl/reasers  (Matt.  xxL  33).  The  efn^f^ymmtiti 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point  contemplated  in  the  panbk 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son ;  the  hbcmr  done  for  it  is  that 
of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  former  represents  the  kii^ 
dom  in  its  consummation  in  the  tellowcdiip  of  the  redeemed; 
the  latter,  in  its  gradual  development  on  earth,  d^nandn^  the 
activity  of  men  for  its  advanc^nent.  The  lord  of  tbe  vmeps^ 
had  done  everything  necessary  for  its  cultivatioii;  so  had  Goo 
ordained  all  things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  ]di^;doni 
among  the  Jews;  all  that  was  wanting  was  that  tliey  should 
rightly  use  the  means  instituted  by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  t^iasits  a  due  proportMHi  of 
finiit  at  the  vintage;  so  Gk)i>  required  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the  .fruits  ti  a 
corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to  caU 
them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he 
sends  his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King.<^ 
the  Theocracy.  But  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and 
kill  him  to  secure  themselves  entire  independence — ^to  turn  the 
kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy — ^his  judgments  break  forth; 
the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and  the  kingdom  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  nations  that  shall  bring  for<^  fruits  ooirespond* 
ing  to  it.^ 

§  257.— Para5Ze  of  Ihe  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30)  con^aared  fmth  ikatofihi 
Pomda,     (Luke  six.  12.) 

The  parable  of  the  tcUmia  (Matt,  xxv.)  is  evidently  idlied  to 
that  of  the  pov/nds^  (Luke  xix.  12);  but  there  are  points  of 

*  It  is  to  be  obeerved  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  hert 
represented  as  a  "  coming  of  the  Lord ;"  intimating  tiiat  we  ar6  to  see  in 
that  judgment  a  "coming"  of  his  in  a  spiritual  sense.         ^  Cf.  p.  334.. 
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difference  too  striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  trans- 
mission. In  the  latter;  eadi  of  the  servants  receires  ih»  same 
som,  one  pound,  and  tbeir  position,  in  the  kingdom  is  assigned 
according  to  their  gains.  In  the  former,  di&rent  soms  are 
entrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  and 
those  who  bring  gains  in  the  same  proportion  are  rewsoded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  r^re- 
sent  different  degrees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the 
sajne  thing,  granted  to  all  alike  ^  of  Matthew's,  to  show  that 
one's  acceptance  does  not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the 
extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  but  upon  faithMness  of  heart, 
which  is  independent  of  botL  If  the  different  number  of 
tcdenta  in  the  latter  parable  represents  different  spheres  of 
labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  potmd  in  the  former  must  represent  the 
one  common  endowment  of  Christians — ^the  one  Divine  life  or 
the  one  Divine  truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers — ^the 
one  Divine  power,  proving  itself  by  its  firuits  in  all  who  par- 
take of  it — ^but  yet  admitting  of  different  degrees  of  fixdtful- 
ness,  according  to  the  completeness  with  which  it  is  willingly 
received  and  appropriated.  These  points  of  difference  in  the 
tvTO  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects.  That 
of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  depends  upon 
the  motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labours,  except  so 
&r  as  this  might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart ; 
and  perhaps,  sdso,  to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the 
disciples  themselves.  That  of  the  pomid,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  Apostles  in  their 
labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage  them  to  a  holy 
emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  \ise  of  the  capital 
entrusted  to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant 
is  precisely  the  one  to  whom  only  one  talent  is  given;  repre- 
senting, perhaps,  those  who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insuflGi- 
oient  confidence,  and  make  the  smallness  of  their  gifts  and  the 
narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a  plea  for  inactivity;  such 
as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportunities  with  those  of 
others,  "What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so  little  has 
been  i^ven?"  Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 
measure  of  gifts,  are  made  prominent.  In  the  parable  of  the 
pounds,  the  one  pound  is  l^^i  away  £rom  the  negligent  ser- 
vant, and  given  to  him  that  gained  most;  in  harmony  with 
the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which  the  negligent  one  never 
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trtdj  pdBBeSBed  (becatis^  he  never  tised  it)  is  transferred  to  hua 
wha  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust,  by  gaming  most  It 
is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents;  here  equality  in  motive 
and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  thai  the  qvmUiioiwe  dif  * 
fei^ende^  disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  talents  gains  other 
fi-te  debert^  no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature, 
therefbr^,  given  in  Matt.  xxv.  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  lus 
patabkr  as  to  Luke's';  at  all  events,  it  belongs  only  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  pictttr6  in  th^  former,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  a  pro- 
n^ettt  feature. 

§  2^5.-r-jPar«6fe  Oiftlu  Wise  and  Foolish  Vitgint,  (Matt*  xxv.  1-13.) 
T%^^  parable  of  the  vwgmB  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before 
ihe.  disciples  the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  un- 
certain time  of  Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  all  oleaiing 
up  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  itsdf ;  t^us  harmonizing  exactly 
with  all  his  teachiogs  on  the  subjects  It  is  certainly,  also,  tlM 
representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ)  of  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian virtue  imder  the  fbrm  of  prud^ice;  and  illustrates  ^lae 
connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilant 
presence  of  .mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predo- 
minent  aim  of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
fundamental  thought  of  the  parable  and  its  supplementary 
features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these  latter  is  die  fruitless 
application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a  supply  which 
they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care  and 
forethought;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the 
hiunan  heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious 
services  and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this 
feature  of  the  parable,  to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a 
fatal  error. 

§  259. — ChrUt  teacha  that  Faith  mmtt  prove  iitdf  by  WoHkt, 
(Matt.  XXV.  81-46.) 

At  the  dose  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there 
is  given  a  representation  of  the  filial  judgment.  There  has 
been,  and  may  be,  much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  this  representation.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it 
may  be  asked,  *^  What  judgment  is  alluded  to,  and  who  are  to 
be  judged)"  One  reply  is,  that  the  judgment  of  unbelievers 
alone  is  meant;*  because,  according  to  Christ's  own  words 
(John  iii  18),  believers  are  freed  from  judgment;  and  because 

^  Advocated  particularly  by  KeU  (Opuscula)  and  OUhauaen  (Com* 
mentar.). 
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tLje  objects  of  the  judgment  cure  designjat^.  by;l4ke  tepm^6(i^ 
ri^,  a  term  appKed  exclusiyely  to  tt^i  piortiou  pf  jimpfcind 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  idngdoiA  of  Gpix. 

It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  teach  fRom.  ii  13,  seq*)  that  even 
among  these  nations  there  ,^e  aegreesof  m^m  chan^ter 
which  win  pertainly  be  recogniz^  by  the  just  judge^. hut  the 
distinctions  drawn  by  the  judge  in  t^ej  passage  before  ^is^  aire 
not  of  this  character.  Further,  tho'  .th<?ory  alluded  tp.  wall,  w>t 
explain  why  sympathy  P-nd  as^i^t?mce, rendered  to,  belie;?ei^  are 
made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  tests  Hkmym  o^t 
All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  sup- 
positions :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  gen&tdi  love  for  man- 
kind^ and  its  manifestation  to  prodaifip^rs  of  the  06speil  mei^ly 
asL acoddental  feature;  or  that  it  ^priiiigs^from  a  direct 'inter^t 
in  the  cause  of  Ohxist  and  the  Gk«pel'  itseM  But  the  first  *stip^ 
position  would  make  the  asmption  of  speciM'v^xie'^ix}  these 
aofts  inconsiurtent  with  the  stauilard  set  up  by  Christ  Mknself; 
for  the  acts,  are  (aocoi  ding  to  the  hypothesis)  outward  and-  li^- 
cidentaL  The  second  does,  indeed^  i^ord  a  grotiaid  for  prefei^- 
enoe  „in  the  motive^  viz.  love  of  Ohrist's  cauB<^;  but,  thenvit 
does  away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  development  of  such  h 
seixtiment  in  the  minds  of  ^ose  who  entertain  it  would  inevi"- 
tably  make  them  Christians. 

Tina  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  eit^r  side/  It  iS 
^Eirther  refuted  by  the  fsMst  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows 
Upon  those  to  whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  v^  titlto 
which  belong  exclusively  to  bdievOTst  as  the  '^  rigMeous ;^  the 
"  hUsaed  of  the  FcUher,for  whom,  the  Mng€Umivf<Mprepa^^Jhmi 
the/inmdcUion  o/ihe  world,^  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
jn(%ment  will  indude  the  trial  and  sifting  of  professors  of  the 
faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  wiU  have  been  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all 
nations  are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar;  but,  among 
these,  genuine  believers  wiU  be  s^arated  from  those  whose 
fidelity  nafi  not  been  proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed^  we  have 
already  treated  of  several  parables  which  presuppose  such  a 
final  fflfbing  of  believers;  nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistait  with  the 
conscious  assurance  of  the  fitithfiil  that  they  are  free  from 
*  judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  is  everywhere  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a 
peculiar  fruit  of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness;  and  "we 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this 
passage.     The  pious  are  represented  in  it  as  following  the  ira-> 
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pulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love,  founded  upon  love  to  Chris^ 
and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts  to  their  brethren 
without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit  to  their 
works,  and  «re  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  clone  mdo  himsdf.  But  those  whose  £iiUi 
is  lifdiess  and  loveless,  and  who  rdy  upon  their  outward  ^con- 
fessions of  the  Lo^D  for  their  acc^^ytanoe,  are  amazed,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  their  rejection.  Never  conscious  of  the  intimate 
connexion  between  Mth  and  love,  or  of  genuine  Christaan 
feelings  referring  everjrthing  to  Christ,  and  sedng'  him  in  all 
things,  they  cannot  imderstand  why  he  interprets  their  \snSk.  <A 
love  for  the  brethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself  The  mere 
fact  that  Mth  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  judgment  does  not  affect  our  view;  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  all  have  already  professed  the  fidth,  and  the  g^iuine  be- 
lievers are  to  be  separated  from  the  spurious. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  represen- 
tation as  2kpictmre  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set 
forth,  most  vividly  and  impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental 
truth,  that  no  fidth  but  that  which  proves  itself  by  works  can 
secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  cannot  fidl  to 
see  ia  the  "throne,"  the  "right  hand,*'  the  "left  hand,"  &a, 
a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one  funda- 
mental thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  "  King."  The  form  of  the 
description,  then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical;  and 
its  character  in  this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvioos 
when  Christ  delivered  it.  ' 

§  260.— The  Heathens  with  Christ,  (John  xii.  20,  seq.) 
Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a 
few  hecUhms  who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as 
the  true  God,  and  were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at 
Jerusalem ;  perhaps  proselytes  of  the  gate.y  Christ's  triumphal 
entry'  and  ministry  attracted  their  attention,  and  all  that 

y  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  avataivovTwv  (v.  20). 

'  There  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  other  EraD- 
gelists,  if  the  facts  related  by  him  in  xii.  20,  seq.  took  pUce  after  Christ'!^ 
entiy,  on  the  same  day,  and  if  Christ  retired  from  the  public  immediately 
after  his  last  warning  to  the  Jews.  On  this  supposition  time  could  not 
have  been  affbrded  for  the  transactions  we  have  already  introduced  in  this 
interval  from  the  ^rnoptical  Grospels.  But  it  is  evident  from  John's  own 
narrative  that  Chnst  K>und  many  followers  just  after  his  entry,  ai)J  that 
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they  heard  fotind  a  point  of  contact  in  their  awakened  religioua 
longings.  Kot  venturing  to  address  him  personally,  they 
sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples.^  Seeing  in  these 
individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mahkmd  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  that  were  to  flow  from  his  own  sufferings,,  he  said,  "  The 
hofwr  18  came  that  the  Son  of  Mem  ahovM  he  glorified.''  (The 
mom  Jesus,  exalted  to  glory  in  heaven  by  his  sufferings;  the 
glorified  one,  who  was  to  reveal  himself  in  his  influences  upon 
mankind;  especially  in  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine 
power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.)  The  necessity 
of  his  death  is  next  set  forth  The  seed-corn  "  abideth  alone  " 
unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth ;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon 
earth  in  personal  form,  was  conflned  to  himself;  but  when  the 
earthly  £hell  was  cast  of^  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  Divine  life  among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples 
themselves  were  wholly  dependent  upon  his  personal  appear- 
ance :  and,  therefore,  he  said  that  He  alone,  as  the  Son  of 
Mao,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And  as  He 
was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be 
secured  only  by  self-denial.  "  He  tluit  loveth  his  life  (makes  the 
earthly  life  his  chief  good)  ahaU  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  btU  lie 
that  hateth  his  life  in  tins  world  {i.  e,  deems  it  valueless  in 
comparison  with  the  interests  of  His  kingdom),  shaU  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal.'' 

this  led  even  his  enemies  to  b^  cautidus.  It  may  be  inferred^  therefore, 
that  Christ  made  use  of  the  great  impression  produced  by  his  appearance, 
and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  hunself.  The  chaam  in  Joim  is  well 
filled  by  the  other  GU)spels,  and  with  matter  precisely  suited  to  the  time. 
John's  main  object  was  to  give  (as  he  alone  could)  the  last  discourses  of 
Jesus  with  his  disciples ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  omitted  several 
features  of  Christ's  public  labours.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible:  (1) 
Christ's  conversation  with  the  Greeks  took  place  several  days  after  his 
£>ntry,  and  just  before  the  end  of  his  public  labours ;  thereby  leaving  ample 
^poce  for  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  (2)  or  it 
UxA.  place  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  sensation 
produced  by  that  event ;  leaving  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  in  which 
interval  the  events  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Grospels  occurred.  These 
John  did  not  mention ;  but  after  giving  a  brief  summary  of  Christ's  final 
warning  to  the  Jews,  hastened  on  to  his  last  discourses  with  the  diaciples. 
*  Philip  does  not  take  at  once  the  bold  step  of  presenting  the  heathen  to 
Christ :  he  tells  Andrew,  and  then  both  together  tell  Jmus.  Thus  natu- 
rally does  John  relate  it. 
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§  261. — Christ's  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Submission  to  the  Divine  WHL-^ 
The  Voice  frxm  Heaven,     (John  xii.  27-29.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from 
his  sufferings  was  expanding  before  his  ejes,  the  straggles  of 
soul  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  wCTe  renewed  witihin 
him.  The  life  of  God  in  him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of 
human  feelings,  in  view  of  the  sufferings  and  death  that  lay 
before  him,  but  only  kept  them  in  their  proper  limits.  Not 
by  tmkumcmizing  himself  but  by  subordinating  the  human  to 
the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human  virtue; 
he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  for  men,  even  in  the  stmg^es 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled T  But,  sorely  as  the  tCTTora.of 
his  dying  struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  could  not  shake  his 
will,  strong  in  CrOD,  or  disturb  the  stead&st  calmness  of  his 
mind.  He  does  not,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray 
to  be  exempted  from  the* dying  hour :  ''  I  cannot  say,  "FcdheTf 
8<W6  me  from  this  howr;  for  this  cause  have  I  been  brought  to 
this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it."^  In  full  conscions- 
ness  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his 
feelings  and  wishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim 
of  his  whole  life,  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his 
sufferings:  *^Foiiher,  glorify  thy  tuvum  /" 

As  he  uttered  this  fervent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of 
unselfish  holiness,  there  came  a  voice  <^  from  heaven,  heard  by 

*  John  xii.  27.     Of.  Klvng,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1886,  iii.  676. 

«  Some  inteipret  this  account  as  a  mythus,  founded  upon  the  Jewish 
idea  of  the  Bath-Col.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  account  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  justify  this  view,  or  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  point  on  which  the  mythical  theory  seizes,  viz.  that 
in  this  case  a  natural  phenomenon  conveyed  a  special  import  to  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  the  very  difficulty  itself  of  defining  the  relation 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  tend  to  confirm  the  narrative  as 
a  statement  of  &ct.  Would  the  writer  have  said  that  the  multitude  heard 
only  the  thunder,  and  not  the  words,  if  he  meant  to  describe  a  voice 
sounding  in  majesty  amid  the  thunder,  or  a  voice  sounding  with  a 
noise  like  thunder?  Certainly  he  would  have  represented  it  as  heard  by 
all,  and  thus  have  avoided  the  possible  interpretation  that  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon was  merely  subjective.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
real  fact,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we  account  for  the  dear  distinction 
made  by  the  writer  betweeu  his  own  experience  in  the  case  and  that  ci 
others,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  the  common  ground  of  iheaa 
diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  BatJi-Cd  was  nothing  else  but  a  sub* 
jective  interpretation  of  the  Divine  voice  in  thunder,  considered  as  a^ 
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tlie  believing  souls  who  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  ^^I  ha/ve 
both  glorified  my  name  in  thee,  cmd  wiU  continue  to  gUyrify  it." 
All  his  previous  life,  in  which  human  nature  had  been  made 
the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestatiDn  of  God  in  the  glory  of 
His  holy  law,  had  glor\fi£d  the  name  of  God;  and  now  his 
sufferings  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glorify 
that  J^amie,  in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  among  men. 
Tl^  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurance^  that  his 
prayer  was  accepted:  "  This  voice  came  not  beccmae  of  me,  but 
for  y(imr  sokes," 

He  interpreted  t[he  voice,  and  showed  them  how  God  was  to 
be  glorified  in  him  :  ^^Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world;  now 
^haU  the  prime  of  this  world  he  cast  ouL  And  I,^  I  arm,  lifted 
fjip  from  the  ea/rthj  wiU  draw  all  men  wrvto  me"    His  sufferings 

omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to  prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  correct, 
it  is  clear  that  John  did  not  mean  to  record  such  an  omen  and  interpre- 
tation ;  he  reaHy  heard  the  words,  and  the  natural  phenomenon  must  have 
<mly  been  a  connecting  link  for  the  actual  apprehension  in  his  religious 
consciousness.  The  matter  would  have  to  be  thus  conceived :  The  im- 
pression made  upon  John  by  Christ's  words,  and  the  natural  phenomena 
that  attended  them,  conspired  so  to  affect  the  susceptible  by-standers, 
that  the  word  of  Gtod  witmn  them  re-echoed  the  words  of  Christ.  They 
were  assured  that  His  prayer  was  answered ;  receiving,  in  &ct,  the  same 
impression  as  that  reported  in  the  narrative,  though  in  a  different  form. 
And,  as  the  natural  phenomenon  coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit — a  word  from  the  Omnipresent  God,  who  works  alike  in 
nature  and  in  spirit — so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the  Father's, 
and  always  recognized  Grod's  omnipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  ;Ulowed  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

But  the  conception  of  the  Bath-Col,  on  which  this  whole  interpretation 
is  foimded,  cannot  be  sustained.  In  tiie  Babbinical  passages  collected  by 
Memchen  and  Vitringa  there  are  no  traces  of  it :  they  interpret  the  Bath- 
Col  as  a  rcoZ  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
thimder  often  appears  as  a  sign,  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  Grod's  anger  or 
majesty,  not  of  his  grace.  Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sup- 
posing that  in  the  case  before  us  this  voice  was  audible  simply  to  the  sefnses. 
In  every  place  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentioned, 
it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  inward  fiust ;  and,  in  the  case  in  question,  the 
voice  was  heard  only  by  a  part,  the  susceptible  minds.  The  hearing,  then, 
depended  upon  the  spiritusd  condition  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  clearly  obvious :  (1)  there  was  thtmder,  and  this  alone 
was  heard  by  the  imsusceptible  multitude ;  (2)  there  was  a  voice  from  Gfod, 
heard  by  the  susceptible ;  and  these  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sen- 
sible impressions,  did  not  hear  the  thunder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  for  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with 
my  worthy  friend  Kling;  and  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  better  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  inexplicable  difficulties,  than  to  twist  the 
text  and  history,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  theory  which  may  suit  our 
own  notions  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  loc.  cit.  676,  677).  •*  C£  p.  377. 
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are  his  triumph.  He  finishes  his  work  in  th^n;  andihey 
form  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  ungodly  world.  The 
baselessness  of  Satan's  kingdom  is  laid  bare.  The  Evil  One  is 
cast  down  &om  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's  trimnph 
will  still  go  forward ;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  more 
diminish^;  and  the  Glonfied  One  will  not  only  free  his  fol- 
lowers from  that  evil  power,  bat  will  exalt  them  to  commimion 
with  himself  in  heaven. 

§  262,— Christ  dom  hit  PMic  Ministry, —Fined  Wovds  of  WmhmsgM 
the  MvUiiads* 

The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  with  these  wanuiig 
words  addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  ^^Y^aUtUeuihiU 
is  the  light  with  you;  vxdk  while  ye  h(we  the  light  (receive  it  by 
faith,  and  become,  by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light), 
lest  darkness  come  upon  you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  htnteo 
headlong  to  your  own  destruction) ;  for  he  that  tadketh  in  dark" 
ness  Jmowetfi,  not  whUher  he goeth'' 

§  29^.—MuchinaH(ms  of  OhrMs  Bnanies. 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  «nd  of  Chiists 
public  ministry  and  his  arrest  were  d«vo6ed  to  ifistmetuig  aad 
comforting  his  disciples  in  view  of  his  appreadiing  depnrtme, 
and  the  severe  conflicts  they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  xwn- 
versations  he  displayed  all  his  heavenly  love  and  ^tft-lmi^^ag  of 
soul;  his  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In  order  that  0iix^4mi- 
templation  of  these  sweet  soMtesimay  not  be  intermpted,  we 
shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  ^ance  at  the  madunatiiODs 
of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and  his  death. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  rested  i^an  ^Hs 
death ;  aU  that  remained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  fliioilld 
be  brought  about.  The  l^e  of  l^e  feast  itself  would  have 
been  unpropitious  for  the  attempt;^  it  must  be  made,  thece- 

*  Mfttt.  xxvi.  6,  implies  that  Jesus  was  arrested  h^ore  the  commence* 
meut  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  I  do  not  Bee  the  justice  of  Weisse*8  Q^  i44) 
assertion,  that  this  view  of  the  passage  is  opposed  to  its  natural  sense. 
The  passage  certainly  implies  (what  is  most  important  for  my  purpose) 
that  he  was  not  apprehended  on  ihe  feast-day;  whether  before  or  after  is 
left  undecided.  But  this  information  is  not  sumoient  to  6how  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  olironology  of  tlie  first  three  Gospels.  For  we  might  suppose  that 
the  Sanhedrim  were  led,  by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  treachery  oi 
Judas,  to  seise  Jesus  quietly  at  night,  abandoning  their  original  de^rn. 
It  would  therefore  follow,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not  decided  to  ^ct 
their  purpose  during  the  feast ;  and  they  may  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  wait  until  its  close,  when  the  unexpected  proposition  of  Judas  led  them 
to  attempt  it  dwring  the  feast.     But  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
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fore,  either  before  or  after.  The  former  was  the  safest,  and 
therefore  the  favourite  plan.  An  unexpected  and  most  fa- 
vourable opening  was  afforded,  by  the  proposition  ot  Jtidas 
IscaHot,  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.' 

§  264. — The  Jlfotwfea  of  Judas  in  l^roying  Jesus. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas 
to  the  outrage  which  he  j>erpetrated.  How  could  one  that 
had  daily  enjoyed  the  influenoes  of  C3irkt*s  >I>ivine  life,  had 
been  a  witness  of  his  mighty  works,  ajid  received  so  many 
proofs  of  his  love,  have  been  driven  to  such. a  faAal  step?  It 
caainot  be  «ij^)osed,  as  we  have  before  rem«rked^8  that  he  ori- 
ginally attached  himself  to  Jesns  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
him;  it  rather  appears  that  his  moifcives  were»,t  £rst  as  pure 
as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  se^i  in 
him  capacities  which,  with  proper  cultivatHHi,  might  hare  made 
him  an  efficient  AposUe,  he  would  not  have  rec^ved  him  into 
his  narrower  circle  on  the  same  footing  with  the  others,  and 
sent  him  out  along  with  them  on  the  first  trial  mission.^  Nor 
does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ  which,  when  fully 
developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his  heart  at  i^e 
time;  or  that  Christ  saw  i£e  evil  as  well  as  the  good.^    But 

allow  Christ,  unmolested,  to  make  use  of  the  time  of  the  feast  to  increas& 
his  followers  amoz^  the  multitude.  We  rfiall  see  hereafter  that  there  are 
strong  objections  to  the  opinien  that  Christ  was  cradfied  on  the  first  day 
of  the  feast ;  and  these,  if  valid,  will  oonfirm  our  supposition  that  he  was 
arrested  on  the  day  before  its  commencement.     Cf.  Uf^rer,  iii.  198. 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  14-16 ;  Mark  xiv.  10,  11  ;  Luke  xxii.  8-6.  These  pas- 
sages agree  in  showing  that  Judas  made  his  bargain  with  the  Sanhedrim 
before  ^  night  on  which  he  consummated  his  treachery.  It  might  foe 
iikerred  from  John  xiii.  26,  that  he  only  imbibed  the  Satanic  thought  on 
risiog  from  the  Last  Supper ;  but  how  could  he  have  negotiated  with  the 
Sanhedrim  so  late  in  the  night,  and  just  before  the  &tal  act  ?  John  him- 
self  says  (xiii.  2)  that  the  devil  had  before  put  it  in  his  heart  to  do  it.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  v.  26  refers  to  the  last  step — the  execution  of  his 
evil  purpose ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  supposition  tiiat  he  had 
previoudy  arranged  all  the  preliminaries.  A  &vourable  moment  only  was 
wanting;  and  this  he  found  during  that  last  interview  with  Jesus. 

t  Cf.  p.  124.  ^  Cf.  p.  280,  seq. 

*  John  vi.  64,  teaches  that  Jesus  knew  at  oaoe  the  motives  of  all  "tha'. 
attached  theijaadves  to  him.  No  mock  fidth,  founded  on  carnal  incli' 
nations,  could  deceive  him,  and  therefore  he  knew  at  once  the  s{Hritua} 
character  of  the  one  that  should  betray  him.  The  passage  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  marked  at  fiirst  the  ^person  of  the  traitor ;  but  only 
that  he  noticed  in  Judas,  from  the  very  banning,  the  disposition  of  heart 
that  finally  led  him  to  become  a  traitor.  But  it  need  not  appear  strange 
to  us  if  John,  after  so  many  proofs  of  the  superhuman  prescience  of  Jesus, 
attributed  to  the  indefinite  intimations  of  Christ,  given  by  him  to  Jud?" 
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the  Saviour  may  have  hjopcd  to  make  the  latter  jaaeponderate 
over  the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motiyes  for  the,  cpme^  of  Judas  arc, 
(1.)  His  fdleged  avaripe ;  {2X  Jewish  views  of  Christ*^  Messiah- 
ship  ou  We  part;,  aijifl  (3.J  A  gradual  growth  pf  hostile  feelings 
in  his  h^9^c^.  ,  Tf^ese  we  sha^  ^ow.ewuaine  in  orde?:. 

.  .    '..  /;"  \^;        -    .  '  AUr^    ■      .-•/''- 
.  Wai?i  Judw  ji^mpeU^  by  avsjri^l     .  , 

,  T)ier^  ^e  (fwttuiPr  ijitimi^ioiw  in ;  the  Evangelists,  that  appear 
to  ^vo]^r  the.  hypothesis,  that  ofTcstwe  was  &  leading  motive. 
In  John  m-  6^  thiji  vice  is  ^sgi^betd  to  him>  and  he  is  charged 
with  embezzling  money  &om  ^e  cpQ^iiiou  pu;pi^,  cpnfimitted  to 
his  charge, as  treasurer. .  Moreover^  according  to  the  synoptical 
GpspelO^  bargained  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price 
'of  hiia  treachery.^  It  sdgfai  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  a  love 
of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself  by  any  means,  even 
by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him  to  such  an 
extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  coinmission  of  his  awfiil  crime. 

But  there  are  many  and  stoong  objiectioBS  to  thks  view  of 
'  the  case.  If  Judas's  avaribe  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficidt  to 
conceivie  how  Christ,  whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the 
recesses. of  men's  hearts^  could  have  received  him  into  the 
number  of  the  disciples.  Could  Me,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  his  followers  to  their 
individi^al  peculiarities,  have  allowed  precisely  this  ^ost  ava- 
ncioi6*.  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  coipmon  puarseJ  And, 
had  ha. attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  MaryJ  (John  ziL  5)  to 
this  BKrtive,  would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply ?^  It 
must  be  temembered,.  John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  ctfter 
Judas  was  known  to  have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for 
money.  Had  such  au .  accusation  been  made  at  an.  earlier 
peWodi  he  would  doubtless  have  been  removed  from  the 
trea^unerShip.  Jxl  all  Ch/ris^s  allusions  to  the  character  of 
Jfudi^  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
iudi/eation  that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against 
this  sin^  There  may,  indeed,  haTe  been  indications  in  John's 
memory  which,  he  believed  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such 
a  charge  t^  and,  after  attributing  the  treachery  of  Judas  in 
in  order  to  make  him  hnow  hiiaueff,  more  than  was  really  expressed  hj 
them  at  the  timet 
i  Ct  p.  M7. 

^  Dr4  G.  SckdUmeyer^  a  young  hvt  promising  theologian,  lemarics  this  in 
his  "Jesus  and  Judas,"  Ltineberg,  1886. 
'  Strmm  (iii.  422,  8**  Aufl.)  thinks  this  is  inconsistent  with  my  fonda- 
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betraying  Clu'ist  to  avarice,  ke  miglit  have  been  led  to  look  for 
traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous  management  of  tho 
common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the-  crime  was  com- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  money  alone^  liowlso  small  a  sum  as 
Hiirty  shekels'^  could  have  satisfied  the  traitor.**  Would  not 
the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of 'the  importance  of  getting  hold  of 
Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began,  freely  have,  given  Judas 
more  if  he  had  asked  it?  Trtie,  that  body  may  have  relied 
upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon  the  im- 
pression, gathered  frx)m  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is 
concerned,  thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

mental  principle,  since  I  acknowledge  the  AposUe  John  as  the  author  of 
this  Goe^l ;  just  as  if  I  accused  the  Apostle  of  a  groundless  slander.  The 
black  deed  of  Judas  justified  John  in  ascribing  this  vice  to  him,  as  many 
of  his  recollections  seemed  to  indicate  it.  He  certainly  could  not  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  cool  impartiality  towards  the  traitor.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  think  I  am  justiiied  in  saying  that  John's  allusions  are  not  to  be 
taken  unconditioTiaUy  as  proof.  But  the  single  trait  of  avarice  suits  well 
the  general  character  of  Judas,  in  whom  earthly  aims  were  all-controlling. 

^  Between  25  and  26  rix  dollars.  Twenty  shekels^  120  denarii,  and 
one  denarius  was  at  that  time  the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour 
(Matt.  XX.  2) ;  so  that  the  whole  sum  amounted  to  about  four  months' 
wages  of  a  day-labourer.  (Cf.  PmUm  on  Matt.  xxvi.  16.)  Thirty  shekels, 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  was  the  value  set  upon  a  single  dave,  according  to 
Exod.  xxi.  32. 

"  It  is  questioned,  with  some  plausibility,  by  Strauas  and  De  Wette, 
whether  the  precise  sum,  tkirty  sJiekels,  is  correctly  given.  Their  argu- 
ments are  that  Matthew  alone  mentions  it  (xxvi.  15),  while  in  Mark  and 
Luke  only  the  general  term  dpyvpiov  is  given  ;  and  that  the  tendency  of 
Matthew  to  find  types  of  Christ's  history  in  the  Old  Testament  induced 
him  to  fix  this  precise  sum,  in  view  of  Zech.  xi.  12  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  9). 

Without  making  any  positive  assertion,  we  must  observe  on  this  (1)  that, 
although  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  expressly  mention  the  small  sum,  they 
would  not  have  \ised  the  indefinite  term  dpyvpiov,  if  the  sum  had  been 
known  to  be  large ;  (2)  although  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  Matt, 
xxvii.  7,  and  Acts  i.  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  that  the 
money  was  just  sufficient  to  purchase  a  field,  which  certaii^y  could  not 
have  required  a  large  sum ;  (3)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  aloTte 
would  not  have  been  enough  to  induce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  sum, 
in  the  £ice  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Sanhedrim  would 
give  a  large  amount  to  secure  so  unportant  an  end ;  (4)  it  could  not  have 
been  invented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Judas  still  further:  his  deed 
must  have  been  black  enoi^h  at  any  price ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improba- 
bility in  the  Sanhedrim's  offering  so  small  a  reward:  people  of  this  stamp 
would  give  Judas  no  more  than  the  lowest  possible  price  for  which  he 
would  do  the  deed ;  and  their  fimatical  hatred  of  Christ  may  have  led  them 
to  offer  exactly  the  price  of  a  slave,  in  order  to  degrade  the  charactw  of 
JesuB. 
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On  tho  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum 
of  money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  cki^  motiye.  And, 
even  had  the  sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  avarice  oXcyiM  could  lead  him  to  deliver 
Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he  reallj  were  impressed  with  a  s^nae 
of  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship.  It  must  be  presupposed  that 
he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual  relation  to  Christ 
different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles;  and  v^en  thisia 
once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Chrigt^s  Meaaiah- 
ship? 

Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  result 
which  followed  Christ's  arrest?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  obviously  go  a  great  way  in  fixing  our  opinion  of  his 
•character  and  motives.  It  icr  connected  with  another,  viz.  in 
what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die?  If,  according  to  Mat- 
thew's accoimt,  he  committed  suicide  immediately  after  Christ's 
condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  nst  vo^a&eA  i^ 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  some  to  the  opinion<^  that  Jndas 
expected  Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
cause  by  compelling  him  to  establish  his  visiMe  Messianic 
kingdom.  If  this  were  the  case^  the  traitor  nrast  have  ex- 
pected either  (1)  that  the  enthusiastic  multitude  would  rescue 
Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king;  or  (2)  that  Christ  him^el^ 
by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would  overthrow  his- 
foes  and  establish  his  kingdom.  But.  the  fsr^  is  utterly  un- 
tenable; littk  as  JudftB  may  have  known  of  Christ's  q^irit,  he 
wniBt  have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly 
power  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  nor  could  he  himself  have 
supposed  such  power  to  be  needed,,  if  (aooording'  to  th*  ^JY^ 
thesis)  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as  Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fiiUy  stated  thus :  Holding 
the  same  Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only 
g^ve  way  more  entirely  to  a  wilful  impatiuioej  Christ  delayed 
too-  long  for  him;  be  plmmed  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision, 
surely  expecting  a  display  of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  visible  kingdom.  Terrible  was  his  oon* 
stemation  when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  whom  he  loved,  condemned 
to46ath !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
lustified  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  control  the 
'  See,  especially,  Schollmet/er's  Treatise,  above  cited. 
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actions  of  Him  wLose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  Master,  he 
ought  to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other 
considerations  to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted 
upon  that  vile  principle  which  has  given  birth  to  the  most 
destructive  deeds  recorded  in  history — that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  character  and  energy  of  will, 
if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit,  would  have  made 
him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gospel,  and  prove 
that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  i-eceiving  him  into  the  number 
of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  iacted  on  such 
principles,  would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion, 
and  allowed  him  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction?  The  autho- 
rity of  Christ  as  Prophet  and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him  as  such)  could  easily  have 
removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  Apostle. 
Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at  the  Last 
Supper  (John  xiii.  27)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an 
approval  of  his  undertaking? 

The  hypothesis,  then,  must  at  least  be  modified  into  the 
view  that  Judas*s  fidth  wavered  because  Chiist  was  making  no 
preparations  for  a  visible  kingdom;  the  result  alone  could 
solve  his  doubts;  and  therefore  he  brought  about  the  arrest, 
reasoning  on  this  wise:  ''If  Jesus  is  really  Messiah,  no  power 
of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposition  wiU  only  serve 
to  glorify  hiTTi ;  if^  OB  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs,  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him.**  His  subsequent 
repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view;  his.condusions 
afi&t  the  result,  when,  perhaps,  the  fuU  power  of  Christ's 
.  image  stood  before  him,  may  hi^ve  been  very  difier^^t  from 
what  he  had  expected.  As  a  general  thii^  the  impressions 
made  upon  a  man  by  the  results  of  his  actions  testify  but  little 
as  to  the  character  of  his  motives;  none  caa.t^  how  an  evil 
deed,  even  when  deUbearately^  planned  and  perpetradbed^  will 
react  upon  the  consdence. 

(8.) 

W*u5  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility? 

The  mode  of  Judas*  deatii,P  aa  we.haye  seen,  is  not  »fifficient 

t>  Matthew's  account  of  the  death  of  Judaa  stands  in  (at  least)  partial 
contradiction  to  Acts  i.  18,  which  states  that  Judas  bought  a  field  with 
iha  money,  and  met  his  death  by  £edling  from  a  height.  Tlus  may,  indeed, 
possibly  mean  suicide ;  but  it  is  doubtful.  The  wild  and  &bidous  narra- 
tive <A  Papiaa  (first  published  by  Oraaner,  Catena  in  Acta  S.  Apoet.  Oxou. 
188%  p.  12)  presuppoaes  thait  Judas  did  not  die  by  his  own  haoxL    "  Miya 
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to  prove  that  his  purpose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  not  a  decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus:  The 
first  feelings  of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and 
administrative  talent,  which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer; 
and  which  may  have  been  usefully  employed  in  organizing  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  But  the  element  of  camaJ  sel- 
fishness, although  i^b  tweeted  the  other  Apostles  more  or  less, 
was  in  him  deeply  rooted;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ  could 
not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more 
spiritually-minded  disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his 
expectations  were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned 
more  and  more  into  aversion.  When  the  manifestatiou  of 
Christ  ceased  to  be  attractive,  it  became  repvlswe;  and  more 
and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles  alone  could  not  revive 
his  &ith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to  perceive 
Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofs  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness;  and 
the  sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to 
doubt  and  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view 
even  of  facts  depends  upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and 
heart ;  these  necessarily  give  their  own  hue  to  his  interpreta- 
tions even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.<i    Nor  do  we  know  how  iscc 

dk  oKriQiiag  viroSuyfia  Iv  rovrtp  Ttf  KOiTj^tp  TrepUTrdriffftv  6  'lovSae'  trpfia- 
QtiQ  kieiToaovTov  t^v  a&gtca,  &(yrt  f^tjck  oiroOiv  daa^a  Supx^rai  padiutQ 
ciceivov  Svva<r9at  duXBiiv  dXKd  fir^dk  avrbv  fiovov  rov  r^c  Ki^aXiiQ 
6yK0v  a^TOv*  rd  fAiv  ydp  fiXx^apa  t&v  h^daXfi&v  ahrov  ^<rl  rotrovrov 
iioidrjaait  ^C  avriiP  M^v  KaOSkov  Tb  ^Hq  fi^  /3Xeirciv*  ro^c  b^aXfurbc  ck 
aifTov  fiijdk  virb  iarpov  diofTTpag  bibOijvai  dvvatrOai'  tooovtov  ^Qoq 
klxov  dieb  TTJe  e^a>d£v  lirupavtiac'  rb  ck  aidolov  avrov  tcdatiQ  fikv  aoxiy- 
fiom')vrjg  drjdicTepov  Kai  ful^ov  ^aivicQac  ipkptoQcu.  dk  Bi*  avrov  sk  Travrd; 
rov  <nap,aToc  trvppkovraQ  ix*»>paQ  re  cat  aKwXrjKae  c^C  ^ptv  9i*  avrdy 
fibvov  T&v  dvayKaibJV'  furd  voXXdg  Sk  fiavdvoVg  Kai  Tifiiapiag.  iv  iSitf 
^aal  xutp'np  rtXtvrrfuavTa'  Kai  tovto  avd  rijg  bSov  tpfjfiov  Kat  aoiKrjrov 
rb  %aipiov  fuXP''  ^^£  ^^^^  ytvkirBaf  dXX'  oifdk  fUXP*'  ^^C  cr^fupov  ivvavGai 
Tiva  iKHvov  rov  rowov  TrapiXBiXv,  Idv  /*»)  rdg  pivag  raig  %<p(rtv  iwuppd^ti' 
roffavrri  Sid  rijg  trapKbg  avrov  Kai  tiri  yijg  Kpi<ng  IvtipijfTfv."  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  expressions  in  Acts  could  give  rise  to  this  extravagant  legend. 

4  The  following  profound  thought  of  Pascal,  abundantly  verined  in 
history,  may  be  applied  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
and  to  those  who  boast  a  cold  impartiality  in  regard  to  it :  "La  volontd 
est  un  des  principaux  organes  de  la  cr6aace,  non  qu'elle  forme  la  crdance. 


ainsi  Tesprit  marchant  d'une  pibce  avec  la  volont^^  s'arreste  k  regarder  la 
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the  crafty  Pharisees  understood  Judas  and  tampered  with  him. 
It  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  sifting,  before  alluded  to,'  among 
the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enmity 
seems  to  have  germinated  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  Christ 
noticed  and  intimated  it  (John  vi.  70) ;  although  it  could  not, 
ciJl  at  once,  have,  become  predominant  in  him:  there  were, 
doubtless,  inward,  struggles  before  the  &tal  tendency  acquired 
full  sway.» 

The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to 
clear  up  the ,  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not 
follow  the  impulses  of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  and 
without,  Wt  ^rather  gives  himself  up  to  the  selfish  propensities 
which  those  impulses  are  meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally 
and  irrecoverably  enslaved  to  them ;  all  things  that  ought  to 
work  together  for  his  gopd  sei've  for  his  harm;  the  healing 
balm  becom«es  for  him  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe  judgment 
upon  which. our  free  agency  is  conditioned;  and  to  it  may  we 
apply  the  sajdng  of  our  Lord,  "From  him  that  luUh  not  slwU  he 
taken  away  even  that  vMch  he  hatJi^ 

CHAPTER  IL 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  Of  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES. 
§  265. — Ohject  of  Christ  in  the  Last  Sujpper. 
Jesus  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to 
the  fe-te  that  awaited  him.  We  need  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose that  he  wais  supematurally  informed  of  it;  for  it  may  be 
said  that  his  friends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  in- 
formed him  of  the  n^otiations  of  Judas.  He  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  his  disciples  before  the  proper  Passover,* 

face  qu'elle  aime,  et  en  jugeant  parce.qu'il  y  voit,  U  r^gle  insenstblement 
sa  cr^nce  suivant  rii^cUnation  de  la  volonte."  '  Pp.  293,  294. 

*  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attempting  a  fidl  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  Judas,  so  enigmatical  in  itself  and  so  little  explained  by 
the  accounts  that  are  left  to  us.  We  have  only  sought  to  present  the 
theory  which  seems  to  u^  most  probable  from  the  data  before  us. 

*  I  presuppose,  with  IdeUr,  JMche,  S^ffert,  De  WeUe,  and  Bleek,  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  held,  not  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  holy  Passover  eve,  but 
on  the  13th,  and  that  the  Friday  of  his  passion  was  that  holy  evening, 
(a.)  A  candid  interpretation  of  John's  Gospel  confirms  this  supposition. 
We  cannot  infer  much  from  xiiL  1,  2,  although  that  passage  seems  to 
imply  that  the  supper  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  But 
xviii.  28,  tells  us  that  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  not  enter  the 
Praetorium  for  fear  of  defilement,  as  they  had  to  eat  the  Passover  on  that 
evening.     The  words  'iva  0ayw<rt  to  ttdaxa  must  be  applied,  according 
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and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar  import  to  his  last  meal  witli 
them,  to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Jewish  Passover, 

to  prerailiiu^  'aa^fe,  both  amonff  Jewi  and  Christian^  to  the  feast  of 
PaBSorer.  It  ii  objected  that  Sua  cam  wag  noedlfm,  as,  if  a  defilameoi 
were  thus  incurred,  it  would  Dot»  on  account  of  the  dV  Voip,  laat  until  the 
evening,  i.  e.  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  day  ;  mit  this  is  easily 
answered  ;  many  things  1^  to  be  done  as  preparatory  to  the  feast,  which 
would  trendi  upon  both  days.  In  ziz.  81,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  is 
treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  scruples  were  entertained  about  the 
crucifixion  on  that  day,  but  ooly  about  k»kving  the  bodies  on  the  or<08S  on 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  &  faced  feast-day.  But  how  could  the  f^day,  if  it 
were  the  firat  day  of  the  principal  feast^  be  treated  as  xa  ordinary  fViday  ? 
All  di£Eioulties  are  removed  by  Boppotmg  that  it  was  only  a  conunon 
Friday,  and  that  the  next  day  was  at  once  the  SaUbath  and  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover  feast.  Even  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  compelled  to  expecUie^ie 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  were  impelled,  in  their  fiinatical  hatred,  to  violate, 
the  sanctity  of  the  fbast  by  it,  yet  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  waited 
just  to  the  holiest  feast'^k.y  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  malefaOon,  or  ^at 
the  pardsn  of  a  oondiwHied  criminal  (granted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
the  feast)  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  fbast  had  begun  ?  But  the 
haste  and  the  pardon  would  humonize  well  with  the  view  that  i3»  cruci- 
fixion took  place  before  the  feast,  jon  the  13th  Nisan.  (b.)  Liicke  has  called 
attention  to  two  passages  in  1  Corinthians,  though  without  deeming  them 
perfectly  conclusive  (Getting.  Anzeig.):  (1.)  The  first  passage  is  1  Cor. 
V.  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  seems  to  ora^fcnst  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish 
Passover  as  held  at  the  same  time  (Christ,  as  the  spiritual  Passover,  as 
sacrificed  rimultaoeonsly  with  the  Jewish  Puehal  lamb;  (2.)  1  Cor.  xi.  2S, 
speaks  indefinitely  of  the  night  of  Christ's  betrayal,  not  of  his  partaking  of 
the  Passover,  (c.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  that  in  Matt.  xxvi.  18, 
the  writer  presupposed  that  Christ  really  partook  <tf  the  Passover  witih  his 
disciples ;  but  may  not  the  passage  mean,  "  My  time  for  leaving  the  wt^ld 
is  at  hand;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Irassover  to-day  with  my  dis- 
ciples, in  antidpation  ?"  (d.)  In  Luke  xxiii.  54,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion 
is  mentioned  as  a  common  Friday  (the- day  of  prepuration),  a  day  on  which 
there  cotdd.  be  no  scruples  about  any  kind  of  buaness;  but  wo^  it  have 
been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  first  day  of  Passover,  the  greatest 
feast-day  in  all  the  year  ?  (e.)  The  general  difiiifflon  of  the  beli^  ihat 
Christ  held  a  proper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  Chnst  really  did  hold  his  last  su{^r  with  reference  and 
allusion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  the  ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ; 
that  the  first  Christians,  intent  upon  the  substance,  paid  litUe  heed  to 
chronologicid  niceties;  that  the  Jewish-Christians  kept  up  the  Jewisb 
usage  of  the  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import;  while  the 
purely  Grentile  converts  kept  no  such  festal  seasons.  The  interchange  oi 
t/ie  first  day  of  vmlearened  brmd  (ta  the  day  of  Christ's  passion^  with  th^ 
first  day  of  the  Passover  feast  may  also  have  ccmtributed  to  it*  These 
grounds  might  suffice  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  synoptical  Gospeb 
of  the  idea  that  the  Passion  occurred  on  ihe  first  day  of  the  Passover;  but 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  o{  John's  (Jos- 
pel  (whether  it  be  admitted  as  genuine  or  not)  could  have  inserted  and  got 
into  ciicidation  a,statement  invented  bv  himself  and  conflicting  with  the 
^nersi  stream  .of  tradition.    John's  chronology,  as  we  have  said,  is.  con* 
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as  tlie  Christian  covenant-meal  was  to  take  the  place  of  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Perhaps,  as  the  Sanhedrim  had  deter- 
mined to  cany  out  their  plans  against  him  before  the  feast,  he 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  ordw  to  employ 
these  last  hours  with  the  disciples  imdisturbed.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  sent  Peter  and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  neees- 
sary  preparations  for  the  Passoyer  supper.  To  preserre  secrecy, 
and  avoid  all  hazard  of  surprise  by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  desig- 
nated the  house  at  which  the  supper  was  to  be  h^  by  a  sign 
understood  by  its  owismr,  without  specifying  the  name  of  the 
latter.^ 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  marked  this  last  meal  with 
the  diseiples,  viz.  the  washmgoffeeA  and  the  institution  of  the 
Lord' 9  Swppep^ 

sistent  throi:^hoiit;  but  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  presents  discr^Mm- 
cies  tbat  appear  irreconcilable. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of -the  andent  disputes  abontthe  Passcnrer;  from 
snob  meare  fragmenta  we  oannet  decide  how  fiir  tb»  Evaagelieal  aooouuts 
were  appealed  to»  The  advocaiegrof  the.oo(»dental  usage,  ApoUinaris  of 
Hierapolis,  G^ment  of  Alexandria!  and  Hlppolytus,  appealed  to  John's 
Gospel  (if  the  fragments  in  Ch/ronicon  pcucfiaU  A  lexandtinum,  ed.  Niebuhr, 
Dindorf,  i.  18,  are  genuine)  to  prore  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Pass- 
over proper.  Poljerates,  btsbop  of  Epbecus  (Eus.  Hist*  Eod.  v.  24) 
appealed  to  "  t^  Uospd"  in  behalf  of  tha  opposite  usagie^  hut  'wiisther  he 
appealed,  under  the  title  "  the  Gospel,"  to  one,  or  all  of  the  Evangelists, 
we  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  reconcile  the  declarations  in  Jolm  with 
the  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (ci  Dr.  Eettberg*8  AbhandL  lib.  d. 
Paschastreit,  Ugen's  ZMteohrift  fiir  Histor.  Theol.  ii.  2,  119).  What  is 
the  meaning  of  2ie  woida  of  Folonorates,  aytiv^  Ttffmv  rjjfv  iifUAovl  Not, 
certainly,  the  keeping  of  the  Paschal  supper;  nor  the  Jewish  Passovez^ 
assisted  at  by  Christians;  for  the  added  woros  irdvTOTf  Ttjv  tffiipay  fiyayov 
o\  tnryytvtXg  ftoVy  'drav  t&v  *Iovddi(ttv  6  Xabg  ijpyvt  riiv  KvfUfv,  would 
then  be  sheer  taivbology.  He  must  have  meant,  then,  "  the  day  for  com- 
memoxating  tho  passion  d  Christ."  If,  .then,  it  is  in  this  mom  that  Poly- 
orates  says  of  "all  the  bishops  of  Leaser  Asia  sinoe  the  time  of  St.  John," 
that  they  wavrte  krrjptitrav  tiqv  yfikpav  Trjs  TttrffaptaKai^iKarriQ  tov 
Trdtrxa  xard  rb  tiayyiXioVj  he-obviousW  means  that  they  "all  celebrated 
the  14th  Nisan,"  on  which  the  Jewish  Passover  becan,  m  commemoration 
of  our  Lord's  Passioo ;  aoid  for  confirmation  of  mU  he  might  veiy  well 
appoal  to  the  Gospel  of  Jx>luu 

We  must  also  allude  to  a  r^narkaUe  passage  in  Hippolytus  (in  his  first 
book  upon  the  Feast  of  Passover,  1.  c.  p.  13),  there  reported  as  coming 
from  the  lips  of  Christ :  oMn  ^yfiai  t6  niurxa  (sorely  Luke  xxii.  16, 
cannot  be  meant) ;  as  if  Christ  had  predicted  that  he  "would  no  more  eat 
of  the  Paschal  hunb,  and  heooe  not  live  to  see  aaoth«r  Feast  of  Passover." 

*  I  cannot  seeamiraolein  this:  itcannot  be  shown  that  Luke  (xxiL  18) 
means  to  narrate  it  aa  miraculous. 

^  John  does  not  describe  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist:  it  was  known 
and  oommemorated  in  the  Church  regularly;  but  the  w»Mnp  iff  feet,  no^ 
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§  266. — Christ  watla  the  Ditciplea*  FeeL     Convermtum  mth  Peter  in 
regard  to  it,     (John  xiii.  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to 
impress  vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means 
of  a  specific  act,  a  general  truth;  and  to  remove  those  camal 
expectations  of  a  secular  kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  neces- 
sanly  connected  therewith,  which  were  not  yet  wholly  banished 
firom  their  minds.^ 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubt- 
less have  surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  ELe, 
the  object  of  their  deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for 
them  so  lowly  a  service,  may  well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a 
contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet  that  same  reverence  pre- 
vented them  fix)m  resisting  his  wilL  But  the  fiery  and  im- 
petuous Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings :  "  Lord,  dost 
thou  wash  my  feet?"  Even  when  Christ  told  him,  in  view  of 
this  reluctance,  that  he  shoidd  know  the  import  of  the  act 
thereafter,  he  was  not  satisfied ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  re- 
buked his  self-will  with  the  declaration,  "If  I  wash  thee  mt, 
thou  hast  no  part  in  mt^  And  this  was  to  be  taken  liUraUyy 
for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state  of  heart  essential  for 
union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to  show  forth  a 
complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  subjection 
to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiriinml  meaning  afterward  set 
forth  by  Christ,  viz.  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his 
communion  unless  spiritually  purified  through  him,  was  pro- 
bably implied  also  in  these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out, 
"Yea,  if  it  be  so,  Lord,  not  my  feet  aJhne^  btU  also  my  ha/nds  amd 
my  head,"*  To  this  Christ  replied,  "  That  is  too  much :  he  tJuU 
is  washed  fbathed)  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  hut  is  dean 
efvery  whit,  (A  figure  taken  from  Eastern  usage :  he  that  is 
already  bathed  need  only,  on  coming  in  from  the  road,  wash 
off  the  soil  that  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet.)  The  spiritual 
import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language  in 
regard  to  it,  probably  is,  Whosoever,  through  fsuth  in  me,  has 
received  the  purif3riiig  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart 

preserved  b^  any  such  commemoration,  he  gives  in  detail,  as  an  especially 
marked  incident. 

"^  Of.  p.  386,  on  Luke  xxii.  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  CffirtTf  that 
this  passage  is  unmeaning,  unless  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act : 
the  word  ciaKovfXv,  might  apply  to  his  uihole  life,  as  devoted  to  the  service 
of  others  (cf.  Matt.  xx.  28).  But  the  fonn  of  the  passage  in  Luke  cer- 
tainly appears  to  implv  an  allusion  to  the  symbolic  act  whidi  John  records. 
The  thought  contained  in  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  John  xiiL  18-16. 
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and  motives,  needs  only  thereafter  continued  puriJ&cation  from 
sins  cleaving  to  him  outwardly;  just  as. the  Apostles,  though 
inspired  by  pure  love  to  Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the 
power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse  and  purify  their  mode 
of  thought. 

§  267. — The  fiords  of  Christ  with  and  concermng  hit  Betrayer,    (John 
ziii.  11,  21,  seq.) 

To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "  Te  are 
dea/n;^^  but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added, 
*^  yet  not  aJUr  Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and 
more  frequently,  partly,  as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare 
them  for  the  act  of  treachery,  that  it  might  not  take  them  im- 
awares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  He,  too,  had  been  deceived; 
and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  possible,  the  conscience 
of  Judas  hunself  But  his  foresight  of  the  awful  deed — ^that 
one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  disarm 
him  and  become  a  tool  of  his  enemies — ^and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour, 
moved  him  most  deeply;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly, 
"  YerHy  I  sa/y  unto  yoUy  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me.^ 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon 
each  other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to 
know  whom  he  alluded  to;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  wish.  Even  he  did  not  venture  to  a^  aloud, 
but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was  leaning  upon  the  Saviom*'s 
breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that  he  should  put  the 
question.  In  ^swer  to  Johi),  Christ  said,  in  a  low  tone,  that 
it  was  he  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  to  receive  from  his 
hands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  dipped  in  the  sauce.  And  this 
was  Judas.^ 

This  occmTence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing conscience  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  such  a 
fellowship  and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  he  arose, 
Christ  said  to  him,  "  That  thou  doest  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do 
quickly.^  Not  implying  a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but 
rather  calculated  to  move  his  conscience,  had  it  been  still  sus- 
ceptible of  impression.     But  he  had  decided  upon  the  act :  so 

*  According  to  Matthew,  Judas  also  asked,  "Is  it  I?"  and  Jesus 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  This  incident  would  come  in  most  naturally 
at  this  point.  Judas,  noticing  the  alarmed  countenances  of  the  disciples, 
seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  John  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus  repty,  felt  that  he 
was  £scoyered,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  question  directly.  This  must  cer- 
tainly have  heen  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  have  had  a  position 
near  enough. 
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far  as  his  inieniians  oould  go,  it  was  as  good  as  done;  and  there- 
fore Christ  adked  him  to  hasten  the  crisis.7 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  they 
might  most  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death; 
and,  in  view  of  it,  he  said,  ^^Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  (in 
reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of 
holiness  is  realized  in  Him  imder  the  last  struggles,  because 
human  nature  attains  therein  its  highest  moral  peifection),  and 
God  is  glorijied  in  kim  (as  the  moral  ^orifyiiag  of  human  nature 
is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  God  in  it;  the  pei%ct  manifestation 
of  Gk>D  in  his  holiness  and  love).  IfOod  be  glorified  in  him, 
God  dujtU  also  glorify  kim  in  hxmsdf^  (shall  raise  him  to  Him- 
self and  glorify  him),  amd  shall  straightway  glorify  himT^ 

§  268.-2^  InstUuUon  of  the  BuchamL    (Luke  xxii.  17-20.)^ 
The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eueharbt  given  by 
Luke,  harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xL  23,  seq.), 

7  An  allusion  to  the  severer  struggles  that  yet  awaited  durist:  not 
expressly  mentioned  by  John,  but  related  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

■  The  expressions  iv  airw  and  iv  iavrw  (John  xiiL  82)  obvicmsly  cor- 
respond to  each  other.  As  the  first  betokens  tlra  glorifying  of  God  in 
Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  second  denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  God,  by  his  being  raised  up  unto  God  in  heaven. 

*  We  presuppose  that  Jesus  widiied  Judas  to  depart  before  he  should 
institute  the  Loxtl's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  verses  81,  82  were  directly 
connected  with  the  departure  of  the  betrayer,  they  too  most  have  been 
uttered  befere  the  institution. 

^  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of*  the  Euduuist, 
there  is  some  diffictdty  in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  his  narrative 
(ch.  ziiL)  it  i^ould  be  inserted.  It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  tiiat  v.  31, 
82,  were  connected  directly  with  ike  depavtsre  of  Judas,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  proper  point  of  iuncture  for  the  account  in  question  is  between 
v.  82  and  83.  The  words  IvroXri  Kaivri,  commencing  v.  84,  connect  very 
well,  it  is  true,  with  the  objects  of  the  institution  •  but  stiU,  if  v.  83  was 
uttered  before  the  institution,  it  seems  strange  that  Peter's  question  (v.  86), 
obviwisly  referring  to  v.  88,  should  have  been  put  alter  the  intervention 
of  that  solemn  act,  which  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  disoipkB 
BO  strongly.  We  consider,  then,  that  v.  83  was  spoken  after  the  institution. 
iSi^OMM  (8***  Aufl.  p.  449)  objects  to  this  collocation,  as  arbitrarily  severing 
the  woids  iiSiiQ  io^dfrti  aitHv  (v.  82)  from  In  pf^p^v  fiiQ'  vfUiv  tifti 
(v.  88).  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  objection.  The  pause  after  v.  32  is 
natural;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  symbolical  aot^  in  which  Christ  sets 
before  the  disciples  his  departure  from  the  earth,  and  gives  them  a  pledge 
of  communion  with  him — a  communion  to  endure  after  his  asoension  to  ms 
glory.  Then  v.  88  opens  a  new  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  import 
of  the  symbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted 
to  John's  narrative,  and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discourses  cf 
Christ,  as  recorded  by  him,  shows  that  was  one  of  the  links,  and  a  most 
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seems  to  afford  tis  the  most  clear  and  natural  view  of  the  trans- 
action. It  is  distinguished  from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
in  crt»tiiig  definitely  that  the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separateil 
by  a  certain  interval  from  that  of  the  wine;  the  former  occur- 
ring dimng  1^  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 

It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  **  I  hcwe 
heantily  demred  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer; 
far  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  vmy  rrK/re  tat  thereof  wntH  it  he 
fulfilled  v/h  the  kingdom  of  God"  (i.  a  until,  in  the  consummation 
of  the  kingdom,  he  shotdd  celebrate  with  them  the  higher  and 
true  Passover  Supper).  Afiber  these  words  of  fitrewell,  he 
takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it  round,  and 
reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  imtil  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them 
with  his  departure,  and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of 
a  rite  in  its  commemoration,  he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and 
divides  it  among  them,  showing  them  that  the  broken  bread 
was  to  represent  his  body,  given  up  for  them;  and  this  they 
^rere  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him.  Then,  after  the  con- 
chsBon  of  ^e  meal,  he  sends  round  the  cup  again,  and  tells 
th^u  that  t^  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 

impotent  one,  in  tbe  diain  of  CSixirt's  last  Mfti.  CfftHrer  seeks  to  prore, 
however,  from  John's  omission  to  mentiim  the  institutioii,  that  although 
Christ  may  have  spoken  at  the  Last  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him, 
tiiey  were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  estaUish  such  a 
oOTocmemoratiye  rite  as  that  which  was  afterward  fDunded  iipon  them;  just 
as  a  deeper  signification  was  found  In  other  expressions  ot  (^irist  after  his 
departure  than  was  manilbst  before;  and  that,  therefore,  John  omitted 
them,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  comparatively  unimportant.  This 
hypothesis  contradicts  itself.  Even  Gfr&rer  must  presuppose  that  John 
personally  knew  and  partook  of  the  Euoharist  before  writing  his  Gospel ; 
and  it  must  be  presupposed  just  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  con- 
nected with  these  woids  of  Christ;  and  that  John,  who  certainly  was  not 
inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's  sayings  at  the 
Last  Supper,  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  be  so  connected.  On 
pnrdy  p63rchological  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  In  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuitkm  of  Christ,  and 
conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind  at  that  L^  Supper,  osn  believe  that 
he  uttered  the^e  solemn  words  without  a  deeper  and  more  ^imest  meaning. 
As  for  the  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  influence  eXeii«d  by  JS'wfwwwi 
upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  (cf. 
p.  39,  seq.) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Agapat  from  the  common  repasts  of  the 
Eesenes  is  wholly  an  invention  of  fiuacy.  It  is  altogether  unhistorical  to 
seek  an  eMemal  origin  for  a  usage  that  can  be  naturally  explained  from 
iaUamal  grounds,  as  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  from  an 
imitation  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  discij^es. 
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for  them.  Ench  of  these  acts,  therefore — the  giving  of  the 
bread  and  the  giving  of  the  wine — denotes  the  same  thing, 
viz.  the  remembrance  of  the  Last  Supper.  Each  had  its 
signification  separately;  but  the  repetition,  during  the  meal 
and  after  it^  served  to  impress  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 

The  giving  of  thinks  before  the_  distribution  of  the  bread 
and  wine  corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  femily  in  the  Jewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanks- 
giving was  offered  for  the  gifbs  of  nature,  and  also  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  fitthers  out  of  Eigypt  and  the  founding  of  the 
old  covenant ;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's  thanks- 
giving had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  aU  material 
things  for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in 
nature);  partly,  and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order 
to  deliver  men  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive 
act,  to  establish  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  man.<^ 

As  to  the  toords  used  in  the  distribution,  "  This  is  my  body;" 
and  "  This  is  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  reci- 
pients at  that  time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literaUy 
meant;  as  he  was  then  before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence. 
Had  he  intended  to  present  so  new  and  extraordinary  a  sense 
to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have  stated  it  more  definitely; 
and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  difficulty  would  assuredly 
have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as  the  whole 
transaction — ^the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  supper, 
of  a  visible  sign  of  commamion  to  endure  after  his  departure — 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these 
vxyrds  dso  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  literally, 
and  not  symbolically.  "  This  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood ; 
i,  e.  represents  to  you  my  body  and  blood."  The  breaking  of 
the  bread  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body; 
the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine  (the  ordinary  wine  of  Pales- 
tine) was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring  out  of  his  blood. 
"  I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption ;  and  when,  in  re- 
membrance thereof  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper, 
be  assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am 
with  you,  visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.  The 
bread  and  wine,  which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of 

c  The  ^&a  of  nature  and  of  redemption  are  inseparable;  redemption 
alone  has  re-established  the  original  relation  between  man  and  nature. 
Only  when  man  is  restored  to  commimion  with  God  is  he  assured  that  aQ 
nature  exists  for  his  good,  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  glory  of  Crod. 
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my  body  and  blood,  will  then  stand  in  stead  of  my  corporeal 
presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new 
one  to  the  disciples ;  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the 
conversation  before  referred  to  (p.  292,  seq.)  between  Christ 
and  the  Jews,  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  To  "  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood"  was  an  understood  sign  of  the 
closest  spiritual  communion  with  his  Divine  human  nature. 
And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  This  is  my  blood, 
the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  whu^  is  given/or  momy  for  the 
remission  of  sins.*"  * 

CHAPTER  III. 
Christ's  last  discoubses  with  his  disciples. 

§  269. — The  New  Cmnmcmdmept.  (John  xiii.  83-85.) 
After  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them 
the  symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  conmnmion,  he  said  to 
them,  in  the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  fitmily,  "  Litile 
children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  y&a,  cmd,  as  I  said  unto 
the  Jews,  '  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come,'  so  now  I  say  tmto 
you.^  A  new  comTrumdment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  ano^ier.  By 
iliis  shaU  aU  men  Jcnow  that  ye  a/re  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
amother»*  The  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a  n£fw  one, 
because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which 
he  was  then  about  to  seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the 
all-comprehending  commandment,  to  "love   God  supremely, 

**  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  words  *'for  the  remission  of  sins " 
were  really  added  by  Christ.  But  the  unport  of  the  words  of  consecration 
is  fully  complete  without  them.  The  founding  of  the  new  covefiumt  (which 
none  will  deny  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  words  of  consecration ;  Paul 
gives  it  so,  as  well  as  Luke^  and  they  must  have  received  them  fi*om  ear- 
witnesses)  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  "new  covenant,"  founded  upon 
the  self-offering  of  Christ,  could  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between 
man  and  Grod,  secured  by  that  self-sacrifice ;  viz.  the  pardon  of  sin  through 
his  sufferings,  and  the  restoration  of  communion  with  God,  which  the  <3d 
covenant  cmdd  not  restore.  The  whole  import  of  Christianity,  in  relation 
to  the  old  covenant,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  that  of  the  Lord  s  Supper,  as 
given  by  Christ  himself. 

*  In  a  different  sense,  however,  from  that  in  which  it  was  said  to  the 
JewB:  the  latter  were  to  remain  separated  from  him  in  spirit  and  dispo- 
sition, but  to  the  disciples  he  had  given  a  pledge  of  continued  communion 
— ^the  Supper  of  the  new  covenant.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  them  the 
commmidment  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love,  embracing  all  others, 
by  which  the  inward  and  spiritual  comnunion  was  to  be  outwardly 
manifested. 

2v 
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and  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  was  contained  in  the  old 
covenant ;  but  ifc  I  ecame  a  new  one,  by  its  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed  its  essence ;  it  demanded  a 
love,  willing,  after  His  example,  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
brethren — ^the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was  to  be  the 
soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding  of  itself 
from  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.  It  was 
new,  also,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disciples' 
association  with  him :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand 
that  he  could  set  it  vividly  before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270.— The  Begueat  of  Peter.— Christ  predicts  Peter^s  Dtmal  of  Bkn. 
(John  xiii.  86*38.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas 
and  expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them 
realize  the  approaching  departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed 
at  his  words,  inquired,  ^*  Lord,  whiiher  goest  thou  ?^  Jesus,  in 
reply,  explained  the  sense  of  his  words,  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that  Peter  should  be  able,  at  a  later  period,  thou^  he 
then  was  not,  to  follow  the  Master  through  suffering :  "  jnUher 
I  go  thou  canst  not/oUow  me  now,  hut  tJuni  sltoUfoUow  me  afUfr- 
wwtdr  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  was  not  satisfied 
to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  ihen  able,  he  asked, 
"  Lord,  why  cam,  I  not  follow  thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my 
lifefyr  thy  sake!' 

Christ  than  predicted  his  three-fold  denial — ^the  punishment 
of  his  froward  self-confidence :  "  WUt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  far 
my  sake  ?  The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thm  Itast  denied  me 
thrice,"*^ 

§  27l.'^hrist  prMsts  the  Demgtr  of  the  Discipiet  in  their  new  Bda^oim  to 
the  People*    (Luk«  xxii.  35-38.)'^ 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  are 
preserve  to  us  in  the  Bret  three  Goi^els,  not  given  by  John, 

'  TfaA»  agreement  of  three  indepmident  aooo«ni»-— Matthew,  Liike^  and 
Johnr^n'  stating  thU  remarkable  incident^  oonfiims  its  credilulity.  In 
John'fl  Gospel,  it  is  presented  in  an  obvious  connexion.;  in  the  oiksr  two, 
aa  an  isolated  &ct* 

r  Crfr&rer  asserts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i.  336)  that  this  passa^  was  of  later 
origin^  and  suf^xMrts-  his  assraiicoi  on  the,  ^promid  that  me  connexion  of 
thoo^^t  between  verses  86  and  37  is  fiJse.  Not  so :  veise  37  contains  ths 
griMmdoi  the  change  in  the  discipLss*  condition^  redted  In  verse  36  ;  the 
(^eeutioB  of  Christ  as  a  trani^^ressor,  making  him  an  olgect  of  avenioii  and 
disgust^  was  to  leact  \ipon  the  condition  of  his  foUowers.  It  is  aaid» 
furtiier^  that  the  pasiAge  was  inserted  here  because  men  stumbled  at 
Peter's  conduct,  as  recited  in  verse  50.    But  it  would  be  a  straqge  way  t» 
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wliose  object  was  to  record  those  profound  and  connected 
discourses  wMch  so  strikingly  exhibited  the  loftiness  of  his 
Divinity,  his  heavenly  caimne8»  and  serenity  c*f  souL  Among 
these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in  a  variety  of  form^ 
of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at  hand. 
Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  break  away  their 
stubborn  prejudices* 

Reminding  them  of  the  first  tdal  mission  ^  on  which  he  had 
sent  them,  "voth  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their 
joiuney,  he  asked  whelher  they  had  then  lacked  anylihing; 
an4  they  said,  Nothing.  In  ,that  mission,  they  foimd  the 
people  of  Galilee  favourably  disposed;  no  open  hostility  had 
been  excited,  against,  Jesus,;  on  the  contrary,  the  fame  of  his 
actions  inclined  the  people,  to  acknowledge  him,  at  least,  as  a 
man  endowed  with  Divine  powerg.  But  now  his  own  fate, 
and  the  consequent  change  of  popular  feeling,  was  about  to 
react  upon  the  disciples.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them — ^not 
rules  for  a  new  mode  of  life  and  conduct,  but — ^a,  striking 
illustration,  in  figurative,  terms,  not  only  of  his  own  sufferings, 
but  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  them,  fi:om  the  sudden  refiux 
of  the  popular  feeling.  The  figures  chosen  were  directly 
antithetical  to  those  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  "  If  I 
formerly  bade  you  travel  without  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes 
(without  provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  wants  would  all 
be  supplied) ;  so  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall 
find  men  differently  disposed  towards  you.  He  that  hath  a 
purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip  (all  the  necessaries 
of  travel) ;  and  he  that  hath  no  purse »  (money),  let  him  sell 
his  garment  and  buy  a  sword  "  (or  knife).  As  if  he  had  said, 
**  You  will  hereafter  need  to  care  more  for  the  safety  of  your 
lives  than  of  your  garments;  you  wiU  need,  more  than  all 
things  else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties 
that  will  surround  you." 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  words  taught  the  disciples 
that  they  were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  symboHcal 
veil  of  a  general  thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gath- 
ered, from  Christ^s  example,  from  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life, 
and  from  his  teaching,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  else- 
where (if  thay  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hearers),  that  he 

gat  rid  of  tJtU  difficulty,  to  introduce  a  greater  one,  viz.  an  advice  on  the 
Dart  of  Jesus  himself  to  his  disoipleflL  to  proYide  swodrds  above  aU  thinir. 
fc  Ot  p.  280,  seq.  * 

i  The  antithesis  u  between  6  ixoiv  PoKdvrtov  and  6  /ai)  IxW. 
2r2 
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could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  furnish  themselves  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his 
disciple^  Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to 
cause  that  change  itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  to  be 
reckoned  among  transgressors"  as  an  object  of  hatred  and 
abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the  disciples,  "  Behold,  Ix)rd  I 
two  of  us  are  already  provided  with  swords." »  Language  im- 
plying an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he  had  said ;  a  mis- 
understanding hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had  so  long 
enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  in  justice 
to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were 
uttered  in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  declar 
rations  occasioned.  Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  head- 
long of  the  Apostles,  who  carried  a  sword,  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misunderstanding  was  ex- 
pressed, to  be  checked  and  done  away.  "It  is  enough^*  said 
Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  among 
them  would  have  been  notliing  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "efrumgk 
ofU;^^  i.  e.  a  sign  to  drop  the  subject ;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  lan- 
guage, rather  than  to  its  spirit  and  sense. 

§  272. — Christ  consoles  the  Disciples  with  tJie  Promise  qfhis  Return, 
(John  xiv.) 

The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length 
in  John's  GrospeLJ     In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of 

^  The  word  may  be  rendered  "  knives  ;"  and  these  were  in  common  use 
among  travellers  in  those  regions  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

J  It  is  charged  by  some  that  John  could  not  possibly  have  remembered 
these  discourses  thus  amid  the  thousand  painful  and  tumultuous  emotions 
that  must  have  immediately  followed.  Little  do  such  objectors  conceive 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  might  of  deep  impressions  upon  it. 
Such  impressions  these  discourses  must  have  made  upon  a  mind  and  heu*fc 
like  John's,  and  what  was  once  received  thus  into  the  depths  of  the  soui 
no  concussions  could  cast  out.  Moreover,  these  emotions,  how  powerful 
soever  they  may  have  been,  lasted  but  for  a  few  days,  and  were  followed 
by  a  reumon  with  Christ,  by  a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  disciples 
which  developed  itself  more  and  more  gloriously.  How,  in  these  few  days, 
could  John  have  forgotten  discourses  so  weighty  in  themselves,  and  affect- 
ing his  own  soul  so  powerfully  ?  And,  when  Uie  spiritual  life  of  the  dis- 
ciples, sunken  for  a  moment,  emerged  again  afber  the  resurrection  of  their 
Mastei-,  how  brilliantly  must  the  image  of  these  last  discourses  have  shone 
forth  from  the  depths  of  their  memories  and  their  hearts  !  How  precious 
must  eaoh  word  have  been  to  them  !     With  what  intense  interest  must 
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thoTiglit  from  that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  disciples  for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In 
view  of  their  evident  distress,  while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he 
Baid,  "Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled;  trust  in  Gk»D,  and 
confide  in  Me."  Even  when  his  visible  presence  should  be 
removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator  of  their 
communion  with  Grod;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  left  them  alone  in  the  world.  There  would  be 
mansions  for  all,  he  told  them,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was 
going  before  (it  was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufferings  and 
of  his  ascension  to  heaven),  to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  just 
as  a  friend  goes  before  his  friend  to  make  his  dwelling  ready. 
And  then  he  promises  them,  "If  I  go  cmd  prepa/re  a  place  for 
you,  I  wiU  come  agmn  and  receive  you  unto  mysdf;  that  wliere 
I  a/m,  there  ye  may  he  also.^^ 

This  might  be  imderstood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it 
not  that  he  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  rniTnediatdy  upon 
his  return  to  the  Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort 
them  in  view  of  the  immediate  pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it 
be  applied  to  his  Resurrection,  because  his  "going  to  the 
Father"  was  to  follow  the  resurrection,  and  this,  again,  to  be 
followed  by  a  separation.^     The  only  remaining  interpretation 

they  have  turned  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  theu*  import !  And  how  clear, 
in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  fulfihnent  of  his  predictions,  must 
many  things  have  appeared  that  were  before  obscure ! 

Equally  futile  is  the  objection  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  an  advanced 
age,  when  some  things  must  have  escaped  his  memory,  and  others  become 
blended  with  his  own  thoughts.  He  must  have  repeated  these  discourses, 
times  without  number,  to  others  ;  how,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  could 
not  commit  them  £dthfully  to  writing  ?  (we  do  not  mean  to  Buyverbaiimet 
literatim,  cf.  index,  sub  voc.  John),  The  remark  of  Irenseus  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of  Polycarp,  will  apply 
with  vastly  greater  force  to  JoJm  and  Christ :  "  MaWov  ydp  rd  rort 
Siofjivrjfiovtvto  T&v  ivayxoQ  yivo/nlvwv,  at  ydp  sk  iral^uiv  fxaOrjffHC 
irvvav^ovaai  ry  ^XV  ^vovvrai  avry,**  (Comp.  the  entire  passage, 
JEuseb,  V.  20  ;  it  bears  remarkably  against  human  e£Ebrt8  to  convert  a  his- 
torical period  into  a  mythical  one.) 

John  could  not  have  been  John  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  forget 
such  discourses  of  Christ. 

A  farther  proof  of  the  originality  of  these  discourses,  as  recorded  by 
John,  is  the  aptness  with  whi<£  many  passages  are  joined  into  them  which, 
in  the  other  Gospels,  are  presented  in  isolated  forms,  or  in  inapt  con- 
nexions ;  e.  ff,  Luke  xii.  11,  12  j  Matt.  x.  17-20 ;  Mark  xiii.  11.  The 
passage  in  John  xvi.  32,  is  connected  in  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  Mark  xiv.  27, 
with  the  account  of  Peter's  denial. 

*  This  objection  would  fell  away  if  we  could  believe,  wiih  L,  Kinkel 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841,  3),  that  Christ,  after  leaving  the  grave  and  appearing 
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is  to  apply  it  to  bis  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  Mmeelf 
a^n  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one^  in  the  communion  of  the 
Divine  life.  Is  ot  only  were  (key  to  follow  Him  to  the  heavenly 
"mansions,**^  where  he  was  to  "provide  a  place  for  them,"  but 
he  himself  was  "again  to  come  to  them,^  that  where. H*  was, 
there  they  might  be  also,  in  spirit,  united  wif3i  him,  never 
again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they  could  not  fts  yet  fiilly 
apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  communion,  it  was  only 
at  a  later  period  that  these  expresdcms,  sufficiently  withia 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  timei  were 
understood  in  their  full  import. 

(John  xiv.) 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  aliusion'' 
to  the  promise  that  he  would  be  wi^  his  disciples  as  truly 
after  his  departure  as  he  had  been  during  his  corpooraal  pre- 
sence. And  aa  he  knew  that  their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely 
free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual  ■  views,  he  gave  oeci^onvfin: 
tkem  to  express  themselves  fr«ely,  in  order  to  give  them 
clearer  ideas  by  means  of  l^eir  very  misimderstondings. 

**  Whither  I  go^  said  he,  "y«  hnaw;  and  tke  wa^  ye  kmmo** 
Still,  the  death  c^  Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them;  a 
miraculous  removal  frDm  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better 
with  their  feelings.  Thomas,^  who  seems  to  have  remained  in 
bondage  to  ^ense  more  than  any  of  the  oilers,  said  to  him, 
"Lord,  we  kvww  twt  toidihefr  tkou  goest;  mRdhow  emi  roe  iatWD 
^.way]^  The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  inverts  the  order;  if 
they  had  known  the  "way^  they  would  have  known  the 
"tMiher:"*  "I  am  the  way^  the  truth,  amd  the  l^e;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  tfie  FtUhm'  hut  by  ms.    If  ye  had  known  me,  ffe 

to  "Mxry,  ascended  to  heaven  and  only  returned  th^iooiidken  he  reappeofed 
to  the  disciples.  But  the  words  under  consideration  do  not  justify  this 
suppodtioB.  However  we  may  conceive  Christ's  reappearance  aftk*  his 
resurrection,  they  could  not  satisfy  the  promiseSy  given  in  these  diecoaiael^ 
of  a  new  and  higher  spiritual  connexion  between  him  and  his  diaoipke.  In 
view  of  this  contintied  manifestation,  this  uninterrupted  oemMunifm,  his 
bodily  re-appearanoe  was  only  preparatory  and  subordinate. 

'  Compare  the  analogy  in  &e  figure  of  the  "everiastiag.flunaioiiSy'' 
p.  301. 

"  The  last  promise,  i^so,  Matt.  oQcviii.  20,  presii^^pafles  such  <.fiifier 
explanations  as  tlmse  which  we  find  reeorded  by  John  in  these  disconwws. 

"  Thomas  displays  the  same  character  here  as  in  his  subsequent  doubts 
coiKseming  Christ's  resurrection.  It  is  whoUy  incredible  that  theaiithor 
of  John's  Grospel,  who  obviously  was  little  capaUe  of  assuming  difliM^enl 
characters,  should  have  invented  such  a  one. 
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sliouM  luwe  hnovm  my  Father  also!*  (Had  they  better  known 
Hvm,  through  whom  the  Father  reveals  and  communicates 
himself,  they  would  have  known  better  all  the  rest.)  The 
three  conceptions  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected  together. 
He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide,  but  as  the  Way 
itself;  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  according  to  his  nature 
and  life,  the  Truth;  the  truth  springing  from  the  Life;  be- 
cause he  is,  in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among 
men,  as  well  as  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Truth. 
He  is,  therefore,  the  Wa/yj  inasmuch  as  mankind,  by  com- 
munion of  Divine  life  with  him,  receive  the  truth,  and  are 
brought  by  it  into  imion  with  the  Father.  He  that  knows 
him,  therefore,  knows  the  Father  also.  ^^ And  from  hencefortfi 
ye  hnow  him,  and  home  seen  him;"  i,  e,  after  their  long  inter- 
course with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize 
the  Father  in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these 
words  to  a  sensible  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era  : 
"Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  vs."  This  misimder- 
standing  led  Christ  again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
same  truth,  that  whoever  obtained  a  just  spiritual  intuition  of 
Him  saw  the  Father  in  Him;  the  Father,  with  whomJTe 
lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who  manifested  himself 
in  His  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  these  works,  and 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to  the 
disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  beUeved  on 
him  was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his 
continued  Divine  working  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  man- 
kind ;  the  aim  of  his  whole  manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater 
things  than  he  had  done®  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he 
that  believed  on  m£,  the  works  that  I  do  sJiall  he  do  also;  and 
yet  greater  works  them  these  shall  he  do"P 

And  the  source  of  all  this  power  was  to  be,  in  his  own 
words,  '^Because  I  go  unto  my  t'other;"  they  were  to  gain  it 
precisely  by  that  separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled 
them  with  grief  and  sorrow.  When  he  should  go  to  the 
Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visible,  human,  and,  there- 
fore, linuteJ  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source  of  depen- 
dence, then  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly 
from  heaven  in  them,  and  among  them,  with  Divine  power. 
And   therefore    it   was   that,    through  communion    of   the 

«  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Klimg,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836^  ill  684. 
»  Ct  pp.  106,  895, 
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Divine  life  with  him,  they  were  to  "do  yet  greater  things  than 
these." 

§  274. — Of  Prayer  in  the  Name  of  Christ    ITepromues  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
the  Comforter;  and  Mis  own  Betvm,     (John  ziv.  13-26.) 

The  disciples  were  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ 
He,  therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  in  his  name.  As 
they  had  before,  during  his  bodily  presence,  expressed  their 
wants  to  him  personally,  so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious 
of  the  new  relations  in  which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the 
Father,  they  were  to  apply  to  the  Father  in  his  name.  *'And 
whxxtsoever  ye  ahaU  ash  of  the  Father  in  my  name  (i.  e.  through 
his  mediation),  thai  will  I  do,  Hiat  the  Father  m>ay  be  glorified  in 
the  Son"  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were 
essential  on  their  part :  "i/  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
m/erdar 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows: 
'*And  I  tmUpra/y  the  Father,  and  lie  shall  give  you  a/no^ier  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever."  Through  his  me- 
diation, the  Father  would  send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had, 
up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in  all  things,  another  Helper, 
who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about  to  do.  ''Fven 
the  Spirit  of  Truth : "  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because  it  alone 
can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that 
trutk  This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive, 
because  it  was  totally  foreign  to  the  world;  but  they  were  to 
know  it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  known,  by 
inward  and  personol  experience :  *^JIe  diveUeih  loith  you,  and 
sludl  be  in  you!* 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own 
previous  personal  presence  among  them,  something  different 
from  himself  This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more 
spiritual  way  than  before,  the  announcement  of  his  own  return, 
which  he  now  repeated.  With  this  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himsey 
was  to  come  to  them:  "Ivrill  not  leave  you  orpha/ns;  IwiUcome 
to  you**  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  as  he  had  before 
spoken  of  the  Spirit :  **  Yet  a  little  while,  amd  the  world  seeth  me 
no  mare,  but  ye  see  me;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live ;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  off  from 
the  Divine  life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ, 
as  the  Li^-ing;  it  holds  him  dead;  but  to  those  who  are  sus- 
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ceptible  of  Divine  commimioii  of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal 
Idmself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should 
reach  this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able 
fully  to  understand  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them : 
**At  thai  day  shall  ye  know  that  I  cm,  in  my  Father,  <md  ye  in 
mc,  and  I  vn  yimT  Throughout  these  final  discourses,  'promises 
alternate  with  duties;  so  now  he  points  out  an  essential  requi- 
site on  their  part — ^love,  proved  in  keeping  his  commandments : 
'*  JTe  that  hath  (knows  aid  preserves)  my  commandments,  and 
also  keepeth  (MthfuUy  observes)  themf  he  it  is  that  loveth  m/e; 
cmd  he  thoit  loveth  me  shaU  he  loved  of  thy  Father,  and  IwiU  love  - 
Tmn,  (including  an  actim  demonstration  oi  love),  cmd  wiM  mmd- 
Jest  myse^to  Am"  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal 
expectations,  said  to  him,  *^Lord,  hem  is  it  that  thou  wUt  972am- 
Jest  thyself  vnto  us,  cmd  not  tmio  the  vxyrldV*  This  led  Christ 
to  say  that  this  manifestation  spoken  of  would  be  made  only 
to  those  who  should  be  spiritually  susceptible  of  it,  thereby 
implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  a  spiritual  manifestation 
(v.  23,  24). 

Pinalty,  he  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  be  sent  through  his  mediation,  who  shoxdd  teach  them 
rightly  to  understand  his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine ;  and  should 
call  back  to  their  memories  anything  which  might,  through 
misunderstanding,  become  darkened  in  their  minds. 

§  275. — Christ's  SakUation  of  Pecux  ;  Us  Import.  (John  xiv.  27,  seq.) 
When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  the  Saviour  pronounced 
a  blessing,  as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking :  "Peace 
I  leave  vnth  you,  my  peace  I  give  wnto  you.^  A  fitting  con- 
clusion to  the  promises  of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of 
peace.  But,  a^r  all  that  he  had  promised,  he  could,  even  in 
view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and  the  conflicts  and  strifes 
to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples,  promise  them  the 
enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his  salutation 
impHed  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world :  "Not  as  the 
fvorld  giveth,  gvoe  J  v/nio  you^  This  peace  the  world  has  not, 
and  therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace, 
that  he  left  behind  unto  his  own;  a  peace  which  none  but  He 
possesses,  and  none  icssk  find  but  in,  comlnunion  with  him.  No 
room  in  th&m,  therefore,,  for  fear  ch:  disquiet:  "Leitn^yovr 
hea/rt  he  troMed,  neither  let  it  he  aftraidJ* 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the 
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promise  which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  Hepaiatioii: 
<'  Ye  ha/ve  hea/rd  how  I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  cmd  come  again 
unto  you.  If  ye  loved  m%  ye  uxnUd  r^oice  because  I  aaid,  I  go 
unto  the  Father,  for  the  FcUher  is  greater  than  I^  He  -went; 
but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory.  Th^  could  not  love 
him,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change;  that  he 
was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature^ 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate^ 
thenceforward,  in  imion  with  Him,  in  the  power  of  God,  in- 
visible and  infinite.^  He  had  foretold  to  them  what  would 
happen,  that  their  faith  might  not  waver  in  the  evil  hour 
(v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more,  ns  the  Piinee 
of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents) ;  though  that  Frinee 
had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  escape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (v.  30) ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily 
he  would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  hoQ  of  the  world, 
his  love  to  the  Father,  by  completing  .the  work  oommitted  to 
him  by  the  Father  (v.  31). 

And  then  he  called  them  to  arise  firom  table,  and  go  with 
him  to  the.£nal  conflict. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DI8G0XJBS1SS  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  RISING  l«Oi[  TUSSEE  AT  THE  LA9I 
STJPFBR. 

§  276. — Similitude  of  the  Vine  and  Brandies. — The  Law  ofXove,  (John  xv.) 
There  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind  and  heart  yet 
laboured  to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to 
discourse  anew,  and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two 
thoughts:  (1.)  That  the  relation  which  had  subsisted  between 
them  was  to  remain,  with  this  difference  only,  that,  instead  of 
external  dependence  and  connexion,  they  would  be  intemaSg 
allied  to  and  dependent  on  him;  (2.)  That  they  must. now  be- 
come self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  longdom  of  God, 
but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continu^  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a 
Vine:  Grod,  the  vine-dresser;  Christ,  the  vine;  his  foUowecs, 
the  branches.  "The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vinenstock 
through  all  the  branches,  and  without  it  they  can  produce  no 

4  As  LUcke  and  Kling  (loo.  <dt.)  hare  rematlEed,  this  psasAge  oin^bfy 
be  applied  to  the  relation  between  Grod,  as  the  Ahnishty,  and  Jescn^  m 
man,  standing  then  before  his  disciples,  in  the  narrow  rorm  of  humani^. 
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fruit;  so  tlie  followers  of  Christ  can  only  obtain,  by  inward 
and  inseparable  comnmnion  with  him,  the  Divine  life  which 
can  lit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine  and  deprived  of 
it«  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper  only 
in  continuous  communion  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  firuit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  frucfcifjdng  power 
f^m  the  vine-sto<^;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  their 
participation  in  the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him, 
by  abimdant  and  fruitful  labours  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk>D.  The 
vine-dresser  cuts  off  all  useless  branches,  which,  like  mere  ex- 
crescences, consume  the  vital  power  of  the  vine,  without  bear- 
ing fruit;  so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manifest  the  Divine  life 
in  fruitful  works,  proving,  by  this  deficiency,  that  their  com- 
mttnion  with  Christ  is  not  i^eal,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.*"  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand 
in  constant  need  of  the  vine-dresser's  care ;  all  exuberant 
growth  must  be  trimmed;  all  excrescences  hindering  the 
eonrse  of  the  vital  sap  must  be  pared  away;  so,  also,  the  dis- 
ciples, even  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  life  in  communion 
with  Chrkt,  must  be  pnrtfied  constantly  from  foreign  elements, 
that  there  may  be  no  obstades  to  the  development  of  the  Divine 
life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it. 
It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  communion  with  him  that 
they  could  prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  8)  ;* 
by  activity  in  observing  all  his  commandments;*  and  again  he 
condenses  all  "the  commandments*'  into  love  (v.  9-14).  Such 
love  they  were  to  show  to  each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his 
life,  had  shown  to  them.  In  thus  commmiicating  to  the  dis- 
ciples the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  regard  to  the  plan  of 
salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  calling  upon  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  service  as  organs  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom, with  clear  consciousness  cmd  free  self-determination,  he 
removes  them  from  *he  stand- point  of  "servants'*  and  takes 
them  up  to  iiiat  of  "friends"  (v.  15).« 

'  The  same  thought  as  "  He  who  bath>  to  him  «hall  be  given/'  Slc, 
pp.  109,  202. 

*  Mark  the  Inner  connoxion  between  these  discourses  and  those  recorded 
in  the  first  three  Grospels.  The  same  demand  is  implied  in  the  parables  of 
the  taknts  and  the  pound  (pp.  884,  411)  as  in  this  smiilitude  of  the  vine. 

*  Henee  *'  the  commandments'*  are  not  "the  letter  of  the  law  ;"  where 
th^e  is  life,  rooted  in  communion  with  Christ,  it  camMt,  aooordii^  to  its 
▼ery  essence,  manifest  itself  otherwise  except  in  works  corresponding  to 
the  law  »  Cf.  p.  126 
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United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  ia 
common  by  the  world ;  the  world  m\ist  feel  to  them  as  to  their 
Master.  He  predicts  the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He 
sees  before  him  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  all  existing 
institutions  (v.  18-23)7 

§  277.— Premwe  of  ike  Holy  Ohost, — Conduding  Words  of  Conrfort  to  the 
Disciples,     (Jolrn  xvi.  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises,^  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they 
shall  have  the  Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper.^   The  Holy  Ghost  was 
to   accomplish,   through  them,  all   things  necessary  for  the 
spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     The  process  he  states  as  fol- 
lows: The  Holy  Ghost  vnR  convince  the  world  of  sin^  and 
show  that  imbeUef  is  the  ground  of  sin;  and  further,  will  con- 
vince the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the 
Holy  One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly 
manifesting  His  righteousness  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exalta- 
tion to  God  which  followed  it;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced 
of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy  OnCj^  and  the  source  of 
all  holiness  in  men.     So  he  will  gradually  convince  the  world 
of  jtidgment;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world,  has  been 
judged ,  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  commtmion  with  Christ.     These,  th^Ei,  are 
the  three  great  elements  of  the  process :  the  consciousness  of 
sin;  of  the  righteottsness  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  fix>m  sin;  of 
the  impotency  of  evil  {judgmentj  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.     And  to  be  conscious  of  sin ;  to  know  Christ  as  the 
Holy  Redeemer ;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  conqueror  of' 
evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all  things  to  itself:  iMs  is  the 
whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  imderstand.  But  he 
was  just  about  to  leave  them;  and  therefore  he  pointed  them 
to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  was  to  unfold  aU  the  truth  he 
had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to  announce  any  new  doctrine; 
but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine;  to  glonfy  Him  (v.  14) 
in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He  had  taught 
them.  Again  he  passes  firom  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
his  own  communion  with  them,  repeating  what  he  had  before 

▼•  Not  "  peace,"  but  a  "  sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Grospels :  cf  p.  347. 

"  Cf.  pp.  439,  440. 

^  Cf.  p.  122,  on  the  two-fold  relation  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individual 
witnesses  of  Chxist's  ministry ;  (2.)  As  organs  of  the  spirit  like  believeri 
tn  ig^eneraL 
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said,  "A  little  while  cmd  ye  shaU  not  see  me,  cmd  a/gain  a  little 
zokile  and  ye  shaU  see  me,  beccmse  I  go  to  the  Father^*  (inasmuch 
as  Ms  "  going  to  the  Father"  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new 
spiritual  coinmunion).y  And,  again,  some  of  them  expressed 
the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds  at  his  words  (v.  17). 
Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the  thought  still 
further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowful  for  a  season, 
but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Theii- 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the 
birth-throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  "And  ye  now, 
therefore,  have  sorrow;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  firom  you." 

''And  in  that  day  ye  shaU  ash  me  nothing;^  they  would  no 
more  need  his  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been 
wont.  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  m  my  Tiowie  (in  con- 
scious communion  through  Christ's  mediation),  he  vnllgvve  it  you.'* 
(The  father  would  reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through 
Christ's  mediation;  clearing  up  all  obscurities^  and  supplying 
the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence.)  Up  to  that  time  (v.  24), 
no^  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  commimion  with  the 
Father  through  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  of  EEih;  but 
t?ten  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be  full. 
Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  imto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of 
the  Father.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  I  say  not  imto  you  that  I  will 
pray  the  Fath^  for  you ;"  in  their  conscious  communion  with 
Him  they  would  be  sv/re  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name 
would  address  themselves  directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples. 
They  felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in 
confident  Divinity,  had  just  annoimced  to  them.  Yet,  as  theii 
language  shows'  that  they  did  not  fully  imderstand  him,  it  was 
rather  a  feeling  than  a  clearly  developed  consciousness.  Christ 
cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too  far;  that  the  hour  was 
at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give  way  to  a  power- 
ful impression  of  another  nature;  that  they  should  be  scattered, 

y  But  the  promise  oertamly  contains  an  allusion  to  his  resurrection^ 
inasmuch  as  his  re-ap|)earance  was  to  the  disciples  the  point  of  transition 
to  Hie  state  of  new  spiritual  communion. 

»  It  appears  clear  from  v.  29,  30  that  they  imderstood  the  phrase,  "  Ye 
shall  ask  me  nothing,"  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  ne  intended. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  John's  subaequent  better  comprehension 
of  Christ's  meaning  caused  this  misapprehension  to  appear  remamtble,  and 
senred  to  impress  it  tho  more  upon  his  memory. 
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and  leave  liim  alone :  "  Tet  not  cdone^  said  lie,  ^'  hecatiae  tiie  Far 
iJ^r  is  loith  me." 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the 
minds  of  the  disciples  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their 
straggles  with  a  hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  closed  it  with  a  few  words  of  &rewell, 
embracing  its  whole  scope :  "These  tJdngs  have  I  spoken  to  youh 
that  in  (conmmnion  with)  me  ye  might  have  peace,^  In  the  tooM 
ye  shall  haaje  tribulations;  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
mnidr^ 

§  278. — Christ's  Prayer  as  Eigh^rkst,    (John  xvii.) 

"With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his 
disciples;  with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himaelf  for  the  separation 
and  the  finid  conflict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dis- 
course. Conscious  that  his  work  (vit  to  glorify  God  in  mim) 
on  earth  is  finii^ed,  he  prays  the  Father  to  take  him-  to  him- 
self and  glorify  him  with  himself.  Not,  however,  with  a  selflsh 
aim  or  sdflsh  longings;  it  was  to  glorify  the  Father,  and,  whafc 
was  inseparable  liierefrom,  to  impart  the  Divine  life  to  man- 
kind :  "Qhrify  thy  Son,  thixL  thy  Son  also  may  gUmfy  thee;  as 
thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  Jleeh,  that  he  should  give  eier- 
n€d  life  to  as  many  or  thou  hast  given  himJ*^  But  as  eternal 
life  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  knowing  tdie  true  God,  revealed 
in  Christ,  he  prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused,  among 
all  men>  and  so  eteocnal  life  be  given  to  alL 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  abeady  recdved  this 
knowledge,  and  were  to  become  instcoments  of  its  dilSlision 
among  men.  As  he  is  about  to  lei»re  iha  world,  and' to  leave 
the  disciples  alone  in^  it,  he  commends  iliem  to  the  protecting 
care  of  the  Father,  to  whom  they  are  cuxisocrated  through  him; 
that  the  Divine  oommunion  of'  life,  which  he  had  eirtablished, 
mi^xt  be. preserved  among  theim  Hjeoommmids  them  to  Bjb 
car^  because  the  worid,  in  whose^  midst  they  are,  will  hate 
them,  since  they  are  not  of  it.  Ho  does  not  siak.  thdr^  removal 
from  idle  world.;  tiiat'  would  subvert  the  v^y  worik  he  had 

*  Inward  peace ;  Divine  x^lmness  amid  the.atni£|^le  wii^  the  world. 

^  The  relation  iw  two-fold :  (1.)  The  inward  mi  in  oominunion  with 
Christ,  who  has  overcome  the  Power  of  Evil,  and  givea.his  own  to  share  m 
his  victory;  (2)  The  outward  life  in  contact  with  the  world,  posahly 
harming;  mdeed,  the  outward  man,  but  incapable  of  subduing;  or  disturi)- 
ing  the  peace. o^  the  inner  man,. rooted  in  Christ's  fellowship. 

«  He  considers  those,  and  those  only,  as  truly  his  own  who  follow  ths 
Inward  Divine  call,  the  **  drawing  "  of  the  Father.     QL  p.  146. 
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aasigned  them,  the  work  of  regeneratmg  the  world  through 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ;  he  only  prays  that  thay  may 
be  inwardly  separated  fix>m  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and 
sanctified  through  the  truth  he  had  revealed;  that  his  life, 
sanctified  to  God,  and  given  up  for  them,  might  become  the 
the  ground  of  their  sanctification. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to 
faith  by  their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be 
united  in  the  commimion  of  liie  with  God  which  he  had  esta- 
blii^ed ;  that  by  it  they  may  testify  of  him ;  that  thereby  they 
might  show  forth  the  glory  of  the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and 
bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v.  23)  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced through  him.  (The  true  communion  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples shows  forth  EQs  glory,  and  the  glory  which  He  has 
imparted  to  them;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relation 
to  God  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Him.  The  outward 
appearance  is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.*)  He  then 
prays  (v.  24)  that  all  those  who  are  "  given  to  him"  (already 
united  with  him — ^his  glory  already  revealed  in  them)  may  be 
raised  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  complete  communion  with  him, 
to  the  beholding  of  his  Divine  glory  (and  this  implies  a  shwrem 
that  glory;  for  intudtion  and  ^fe  coincide  in  the  Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  and 
for  all  mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "0  Hdy^  Faili&r,  tlie 
vxyrld  hath  not  known  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy 
One) ;  but  I  have  krwum  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy 
One) ;  and  tliese  ha/ve  knovm  thai  thou  hast  sent  me  (they  are, 
therefore,  separated  fi'om  the  world  of  sin,  which  is  estranged 
from  the  Holy  God)  ;  and  I  ha/ve  declared  unto  them  thy  name 
(have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and  not  only 
as  the  Holy  God,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  they 
stand  in  cluld-like  communion),  and  toiU  declare  it  further  (all 
tiiat  had  been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subse- 
quent developments);  that  the  hve  whereunth  thou  hast  loved  me 
onay  he  in  ihem^  amd  I  in  them  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more 
and  more  through  the  revelations  of  my  Spirit,  they  may,  in 
commimion  with  me,  learn  more  and  more  how  thou  lovest  me 
and  those  that  belong  to  me)." 

Thus  this  prayer  embraces  the  whoU  work  of  Christ,  up  to 
its  final  consummation;  his  work,  upon  the, basis  laid  down  by 

'^  In  all  time  the  spread  of  Gfaristtanity  is  mut  advanoed  by  the  p«wer 
of  the  Christian  life. 
•  I  translate  diKatf,  "holy ;"  <£  xvi.  10  ;  1  John  ii.  29  ;  iii.  7,  10. 
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himself,  continually  carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him 
shall  be  brought  to  a  share  in  his  glory— to  a  complete  com- 
munion of  Divine  life  with  him.  What  is  expressed  in  the 
"Lord's  Prayer"  as  the  object  of  the  prayer  of  believers,  is  here 
presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer ybr  believers. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

OETHSEaiANE. 

§  279. — Comparitan  of  Joh/iCs  Ootpd  with  the  Synoptical  Oospeh  in  regard 
to  Jeaua*  Conflict  of  Sovl, — Historical  Cr^Hbility  of  the  Synoptical 
Accov/nt, 

Full  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  dis- 
ciples, as  was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alter- 
nations of  feeling'  ensued  in  his  soul;  and  in  regard  to  them 
there  is  an  obvious  diflference  between  the  synoptical  Gospels 
and  John;  the  former  not  mentioning  them  at  all,  the  latter 
giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modem  times  this  dis- 
crepancy has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irrecondlable;  so 
much  so,  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just 
spoken  with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his 
soul  before  God  in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assur- 
ance, as  undergoing,  immediately  afler,  such  struggles  of  soul  as 
are  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels.  But,  laying  John's 
Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find  the  same  contrast  in  the 
other  Gospels  1  Was  not  all  this  heavenly  elevation,  serenity, 
and  confidence,  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
according  to  its  deeper  sense  1  Was  not  that  act,  the  pledge 
of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts 
on  which  his  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  given  by  John  ?  Nay,  even  in  these  last, 
can  we  not  trace  alternations  of  feeling;  subordinate,  however, 
to  the  fimdamental  and  Divine  toP«  % 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not 
conceive,  that  as  in  the  life  of  believers,  who  represent  (im- 
perfectly indeed)  the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  cahnness  and 
tumxdt,  confidence  and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other 
under  the  diverse  influence  of  the  outward  world,^  so  too  there 

/  Cfl  John  the  Baptist. 
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might  be  similai*  fluctuations  (unconnected,  however,  with  the 
reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in  believers  s)  in  the  soul 
of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation,  was  like  unto  man 
in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with  all 
purely  human  feelings  1^ 

Even  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find 
such  alternations  in  the  prominency  of  the  Divinity  and  the 
humanity  of  Christ ;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations 
at  the  approach  of  death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as 
depicted  by  John  himself)  Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke 
alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  of  soul  at  different 
times  before;^  momentary,  however,  and  soon  followed  by  the 
^uxmstomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  Lx  John  xiiL  21,J  we  find 
Jesus  "troubled  in  spirit"  in  contemplating  Judas.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  sudb  moments  should 
'not  occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accu- 
mulating pangs  both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  final  and  triumphant  exclamation.  "  But," 
it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "according  to  John's  accoimt,  there 
loobs  no  struggle  of  sovl  at  last."  How,  then,  could  John 
record  Christ's  "  trouble  of  soul "  (xii.  27)  in  view  of  the  last 
hour,  and  his  wish^  (xiiL  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened? 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  from  the 
other  Gospels,  can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative. 
"  But  why,  then,  does  John  not  record  it )"  It  is  enough  to 
say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  object  was,  not  to  give  a  com- 
plete biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number  of  separate  features 
of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  If 
John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in  the 
soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  aU  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown 
in  his  last  discourses,  can  we  infer  cmy  thing  from  this,  except 

»  Cf.  pp.  80,  83. 

^  Thus  did  that  genuine  disciple  of  Christ,  John  Huss,  who  had  fonned 
his  life  upon  the  intuition  of  Christ's  example,  learn  from  the  experience  of 
his  own  last  struggles  how  to  comprehend  these  opposite  manifestations  in 
the  Saviour's  life.  With  reference  to  such  alternations  in  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  writes :  "  Pro  oerto  grave  est,  imperturbate  gaudere,  et  onme 
gaudium  existimare,  in  variis  tentatlonibus.  Leve  est  loqui  et  illud 
exponere,  sed  grave  implere.  Siquidem  patientissimus  et  fortissimua 
mues,  sciens  quod  die  tertia  esset  resurrecturus,  et  per  mortem  suam 
vincens  inimicos,  post  coenam  ultimam  turbatus  est  spiritu  et  dixit,— 
tristis  est  anima,  usque  ad  mortem." 

.  *  CC  pp.  845,  416.  Cf.  p.  429.  ^  c£  p.  430, 
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that  in  his  delineation  certain  featnres  of  Christ's  picture  are 
m<M:e  prominent  than  others  1  Throughout,  it  is  the  meti^ 
c^  Jolm's  Gospel  to  present  connected  diains  of  Christ's  dia- 
conrses  and  acts,  rather  tlmn  isolated  indents,  however 
characteristic,  such  as  we  £nd  in  the  other  Evangelists. 
MoreoTcr,  as  an  eye-witaess  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  percebve,  and  subsequently  to  deserve, 
it  as  a  'i/EhdU,  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last 
remark,  that  the  disqiples  conld  not  have  r^n^nfoered,  aad 
Mthfdlly  recorded,  wdvoidxial  features  liiat  made  a  de^  im- 
pression upon  th^n. 

Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  moment  upcm  iiie  aredibiHty  of  the 
synoptical  account.  It  agrees  entirdly  with  Heb.  v.  7,  whidi 
was  founded  upon  direct  Apostolical  traditicHi.  How  caa  it 
be  concdyed  that  such  a  description  of  Christ's  agony  oo^id 
have  arisen  &om  an  invented  legend,  intended  to  glorify  himf 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made  -q^  by  ooliecting  and 
putting  together  the  various  iypes  and  prophecies  <^  thd  (Hd 
Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  o^er  tl^  description 
was  extant,  as  Jmtory,  it  was  natx^  that  these  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  asefgned  for  the  agray 
itself ;  but  before,  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea,  generally  prevalent,  of  the  glwy  <rf 
Messiah.  In  the  representations  of  the  Evangelists,  particu- 
larly Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  but  an  historical  one;  not 
a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  discovered;  only  at  a  later 
period  were  such  thrvM  upon  them  by  that  wil^ilness  which 
can  find  in  a  narrative  anything  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed^  from  a  natfwral  point  of  view,  to  &id  a 
contradiction  between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on 
the  part  of  Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  consdoos 
dignity  as  Messiah  or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of 
his  resurrection,  &c.  Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have 
TiaturcbUy  arisen  from  an  idealizing  invention.  It  was  iprocMj 
with  a  view  to  do  it  away  as  a  ground  of  objection,  that  a 
Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in  place  of  -the  r&d 
Christ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the  Divme.  - 
The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logo%  was  recognized  in  the  mira^ 
and  lofty  discourses;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logoe^  ik& 
true  Redeemer^  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufieringa 

Such  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  the  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone 
of  stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  there- 
fore, must  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been 
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concerned  to  remove  tMs  rock  of  offence,  and  to  prove  that 
these  very  straggles  belonged  necessarily  to  the  Messianic 
calling  1  To  be  sore,  after  tiie  idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been 
modified  according  to  the  real,  historical  Christ,  and  the  minds 
of  m&CL  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency,  it  "was  ea^  to 
find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and  combine 
them  all  into  the  one  idea%  But  vre  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.  that  the  new  idea,  sud- 
denly arising  like  a  Deiis  ex  machma,  could  have  given  birth 
to  such  an  historical  representation  of  Christ. 

§  280. — The  Agony  in  the  Qoarden.  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  Luke  xzii.) 
In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  heffirming  of  his  public  ministry;  in  prayer  and  retirement 
lie  now  prepared  to  close  his  calling  on  eartL  As  then,  so 
now,  before  entering  upon  the  outward  conflict,  he  passed 
through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of  his  souL  Then  he  had 
in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared  openly  among 
men  a  conqueror;  oiow  the  conquest  of  suffering  was  achieved 
within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  his  three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured 
witnesses  of  his  prayer,  and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have  so  fiill  an  account  of  this 
as  of  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John  xvii).  In  the  pains  of 
suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  "  Father,  ifUhe 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  meP  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All 
other  feelings  are  absorbed  in  the  fimdamental  longing,  "  Thy 
tciH  he  done.''  The  Divinity  is  distioguished  from  the 
Humanity;  and  by  this  distinction  their  unity,  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be  made  prominent. 
As  a  ma/n,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings  that 
awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw 
*  tbeir  necessity;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  convinced  that  he 
ought  to  make  a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  otGoD,  and  yet, 
in  darker  moments,  his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against 
it,  until  his  conviction,  and  his  will  guided  by  his  conviction, 
at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that  Chrbt*s  physical  nature 
had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  siLch  a  death,  but  his  sovlhad  to 
be  moved  to  its  depths  by  ^mpathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
mankind  on  account  of  sin.^    Thus  the  wish  might  ari^  within 

'    *  By  the  "  cup"  we  must  understand  not  only  his  suffering  of  deaib,  bnt 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  be  spared  that  bitter  cup;  only  on  conditiou, 
however,  that  the  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  way. 
But  the  conviction  that  this  cofvild  not  be,  immediately  followed; 
he  knew,  from  the  beginning,"*  that,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Divine  wisdom,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  founded  throng 
his  self-sacrifice  in  the  struggle  with  the  sins  of  the  people  j  and 
he  submitted  to  what  he  knew  was  the  will  of  God  and  the 
work  of  his  life." 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was 
disturbed  by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a 
moment  after  the  first  struggle,  caring  for  his  yet  w«Bi 
disciples.  Finding  them  overcome  with  sleep,  he  roiised  them, 
saying,  "  Gcyuld  ye  not  watch  tmth  me  one  hour  ?  Watch  amd 
jyray,  that  ye  ervter  not  into  temptation  (that  the  outward  temp- 
tation become  not  an  inward  one  ^); /or,  though  the  spirit  is 
uniting  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not 
pressing  upon  them,  they  had  declared  themselves  ready  to 
suffer  all  things  with  him  and  for  him),  thejlesh  is  fjoeakj* 
(The  impressions  of  outward  danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so 
strongly  as  to  bear  down  the  spirit ;  there  is  need,  therefore, 
of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to  strengthen  the  spirit 
amid  these  fearful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph  over  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.  And  now  he  does  not  say,  "JJ 
it  be  possible,  let —  ;'*  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  thac 
the  counsel  of  Divine  "Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  "  0  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  exc^t  I  drink 
it,  Thy  wnJl  he  cUme.^  And  the  third  time  he  repeats  the  same 
words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained;  the  struggle  was 
over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.     Finduig  the 

all  that  preceded  and  followed  it :  tlie  treason  of  Judas,  the  rage  of  tlhnsf  s 
enemies,  the  delusion  of  the  multitude.  It  is  not  my  object  here  to  set 
forth  the  higher  doctrinal  and  theological  import  of  the  death  of  Christ; 
yet  I  agree  heartily  in  the  following,  from  Dettmger's  beautiful  dissertation 
on  Christ's  ag«ny  (Tubing.  Zeitschrift,  1838,  i.  95,  96) :  "While,  on  tiw 
one  hand,  in  a  sinful  nature,  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  he 
sin  is  blunted  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  sin  in  the  indiyidual  is  greater, 
and  the  sense  of  its  guilt  less ;  in  a  word,  in  proportion  as  the  harmonic 
unity  of  life  is  disiturbed  by  sin,  so  much  the  more  powerful,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  sinless  human  natxire,  in  which  the  imi^  of  life's  harmony  is 
undisturbed,  must  be  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin,  a 
dissolution  and  separation,  not  originally  belonging  to  human  nature,  of 
elements  which  in  all  stages  of  the  development  of  life  belong  together." 
I  can  make  this  agree,  al«>,  with  the  view  of  the  connezion  between  sin 
ftnd  death  presented  in  my  "  Apostol.  Zeitalter,"  vol.  ii. 
-  Cf.  p.  84.  •  Cf.  p.  379.  «»  C£  p.  225. 
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disciples  still  asleep,  lie  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  now;  I  will  p 
ix^use  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  me;  but  your  sleep 
shall  be  rudely  disturbed;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering 
is  at  hand.     Already  my  captors  are  near." 

§  281.— 2%e  Armt  of  CkrUt^Peter's  ffaste,  amd  Ua  Reproof.— The  Potoer 
(jf  Darkness, 

Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  a  part  of  a  Homan  cohort  from  the  garrison, 
the  latter  as  a  guard  against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  people.  Probably  the  traitor  alone  knew  who  was  to 
be  apprehended; 4  as  there  was  good  reason  (supposed,  at 
least)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did  not  wait  for 
Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "  Whom  seek  ye?" 
His  sudden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the 
impressions  of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at 
least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply  affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the 
Boman  soldiers')  that  they  recoiled  and  feU  on  the  ground 
before  him.  In  their  perplexity  they  then  prepared  to  seize 
the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of  defending 
their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  wSl,  he  made  use  of  the 
sword.  Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy;  "AU  that 
take  the  sword  (uncsdled,  as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority 

P  The  words  rh  Xoiirov,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  45,  compel  us  to  take  these 
words  as  a  warning,  or  reproof;  otherwise  iJie  word  KaQivSere  might  be 
taken  as  the  indicatiye,  with  or  without  interrogation. 

4  We  may  the  more  expect  differences  in  the  four  accoimts  here,  from 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  disciples  must  necessarily  haye  been.  Dis- 
crepancies, even  if  irreconcileable  in  points  of  detail,  ao  not  impeach  the 
veracity  of  the  essential  features  of  a  narratiye  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are 
not  so  irreconcileable  as  has  been  supposed.  According  to  John,  whom  we 
have  followed,  Judas  and  the  band  remained  outside,  and  Jesus  went  out 
and  gave  himself  up  :  the  other  Eyangelists  report  that  Judas  gaye  the 
signal  by  a  kiss.  But  as  John's  account  gives  no  reason  at  all  for  Judas's 
coming,  and  as  it  could  not  haye  been  to  show  the  way  to  the  garden,  we 
must  suppose  it  was  impelled  by  pure  hatred,  or  by  a  desire  to  see  iiieend 
of  the  matter  (this  would  suit  the  yiew  that  he  did  not  betray  Jesus  with 
hostile  intent,  and  expected  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  out  the 
person  to  be  seized,  and  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other 
Gospels.  The  sign  agreed  upon  may  baye  been  omitted,  or  giyen  at  the 
wrong  moment,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  produced  by  a  bad  conscience 
and  a  reverence  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of ;  so  that  the  different  accoimts 
may  entirely  harmonize.  In  any  case,  John's  statement  is  the  more 
simple,  and  we  rely  upon  it. 

'  Had  these  cared  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  would  not  haye  senred 
jui  uistruments  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
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tliat  is  to  be  respected  as  tlie  ordinaaoe  of  €k»>)  shaUperijk 
hy  the  aoxyrd  (as  a  judgment  for  rebellion  against  the  coder  ^ 
God  ;  a  'warmiig  against  the  use  of  force  to  defend  his  caiue 
against  the  state)  j  thmkest  iJum  tluU  I  ecmnot  now  pray  to  my 
FcUher,  cmd  he  afuHl  presently  give  me  more  them  ttvdve  ■  legions 
of  angels  ?  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  "will 
been  so.)  iTie  cup  which  my  Faiher  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
d/rvmk  it  ?^  (not  die  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity, 
must  prevail)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  more  than  cmce, 
"I  am  he  whom  ye  seekj  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this 
saying — ^supported  by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed 
them,  that  th^  would  not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him 
had  he  not  given  himself  up — ^this  saying  caused  them  to  let 
the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance  on  Peter,  exasperated 
as  they  were  by  his  resistance.^ 

When  the  person  of  Jesus  was  secured,  he  said,  further, 
"  Are  ye  come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  bands^  to 
take  me  ?  When  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye 
stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darkness."^  During  his  public  teaching  none 
ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darkness  shuns  the  li^t 
of  day.  The  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  the  fitting  time  to 
execute  their  sdiemes;  the  policy  that  springs  from  darkness, 
and  serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Perhaps  the 
words  also  allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  eviL^ 

■  Instead  of  ike  Twelve  Apostles,  wko  made  show  of  defimdbig  him. 

'  John  K7m.  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden.  The  preoedmg 
WOTds,  omitted  by  John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

^  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  P^er  oat  off  the  ear  of  the 
high-priest's  servant.  It  cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  this  ariutraiy 
act  produced  no  more  serious  consequences  to  Ihe  rash  Apostle.  The 
heaHag  of  the  ear,  menti^ied  by  Luke,  might  serve  as  an  expluDaJtifm; 
but  Jdm  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  ezphuns  all  in 
the  way  given  by  us  in  the  text ;  and  its  veraciiy,  therefore,  is  confirmed 
by  comparison  with  the  other  Gospels. 

^  Ofanst  was  always  fiiin  to  point  from  the  sensiUe  to  the  spirztnal ;  and 
as  the  time  dhossn  to  execute  the  work  of  darhnesa  here  gave  occasion  £>r 
su(^  a  oonnezion,  we  join  the  two  together. 

^  In  any  event,  this  paasage  refers  to  the  futile  attempts  before  made  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  Ohnst  of  which  John  informs  us  ;  it  belongs,  also,  to 
that  dass  of  passages  which  can  only  be  dearly  understood  in  tibe  li|^t  of 
John's  representation  of  the  history  (cf.  pp.  240,  322).  John  xviii  20,  is 
certainly  not  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  justify  the  inference, 
which  some  have  drawn,  Hi&t  the  one  is  but  a  variaticm  of  the  other. 
True,  in  Luke  xxii.  52,  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  chief  priest£^  &€., 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRIAL  AUD  CONDEMNATION. 
§  282. — Nigkt  JExammation  before  Annas. 

In  the  meantime,  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas,  informed  of 
what  had  passed,  had  summoned  a  conncil  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  his  palace  for  the  trial  of  Jesus.  As  this  could  not  be  ac- 
compli^ed  imtil  daybreak,  Jesus  was  taken  before  Ananos,  or 
Annas,  the  former  high-priest,  fether-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  a 
preliminary  examination-^ 

Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  his 
doctrine.  But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this 
was  fiilly  consistent  with  his  dignity;  for  he  knew  that  the 
questions  were  put,  not  to  elicit  truth,  but  to  extort  something 
that  might  be  used  against  him;  that  the  decision  was  as  good 

which  could  not  be  literally  true  ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  addressed  through  the  instruments  to  the  real  captors,  the  San- 
hechim ;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  an  interchange  with  John  xviii.  20. 

*  In  Luke  xxii.  66,  we  find  that  some  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest 
and-&e  meeting  of  the  Council ;  the  latter  occurring  "  as  soon  as  it  was 
day."  This  accounts  for  the  arraignment  before  Ajinas,  mentioned  only 
by  John  (xviii.  13).  As  for  the  mveniion  of  sudi  a  fiict  as  this,  the  idea  is 
absurd ;  there  could  be  no  motive  for  it ;  and  John  himself  only  relates  it 
by  the  way.  The  mention  of  such  minute  incidents,  however,  prove  him 
to  hove  been  an  eye-witness. — (Note  to  ed.  4th.)  Bledi's  review  of  Ebrard 
has  led  me  to  re-examine  this  subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have 
given  such  prominence  to  the  arraignment  before  Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant 
to  imfold  this  preparatory  trial  fiiruier ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  suppose  that, 
in  xviii.  19-23,  he  records  the  official  examination  before  the  Council.  In 
that  case  he  certainly  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omitted  the  latter 
examination,  because  generally  known  by  other  traditions,  and  gave  the 
one  which  was  least  known.  In  feet,  this  is  presupposed  in  the  examina- 
tion before  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  account  of 
the  trial  before  the  Cotmcil  in  the  other  Evangelists.  In  xviii.  13,  express 
mention  is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  iLp%upivQ  "for  that  year,^*  to  distinguish 
him  firom  Annas,  who  bore  the  same  title.  In  v.  14  he  cites  the  declara- 
tion  of  Caiaphas  (notable  as  coming  firom  the  lips  of  the  Head  of  Eccle- 
siastical afi&irs  during  the  year  in  which  Christ  suffered)  mi  mew  of  the 
omission  of  the  ftdl  trial  before  him.  In  v.  24,  after  the  examination,  it 
is  stated  that  Annas  "  sent  him  to  Caiaphas,  the  actual  high-priest." 
Perhaps  the  leading  out  of  Christ  occasioned  one  of  Annas's  servants  to 
put  the  question  (v.  26)  which  brought  out  Peter's  second  denial ;  and, 
perhaps,  also,  Luke  xxii.  61>  should  be  joined  in  immediately  after.  In 
this  case  we  should  make  the  fore-court  of  the  house  of  Annas  the  scone  of 
Peter's  denials ;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatory  examination 
before  Annas  was  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  as  unimportant,  the  denial  of 
Peter,  which  was  preserved  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid 
in  the  court  of  Caiaj^has,  in  connexion  with  the  second  examination. 
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as  made,  and  tlie  inyestigatioii  only  intended  to  throw  over  it 
the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefore,  to  his 
public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One 
of  the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-priest's 
dignity,  and  struck  him  in  the  fece.  The  blow  could  not  dis- 
turb his  serenity  of  soul;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his 
cause  in  saying,  "If  I  have  spoken  evil,  hear  vjitness  of  the  evil; 
but  ifiveU,  why  mdtest  thou  me  ?" 

§  288. — Morning, — Examination  before  CaMipha». 
In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Gaia- 
phas  presided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before 
Annas,  and  for  similar  reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  a£forded  no  ground  for  the  condemnation  on 
which  the  court  had  already  decided.  The  high-priest  insisted 
on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses;  but  he  stni 
held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name  oi 
the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  **  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  GrOD."  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ 
announced  the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to 
testify,  more  strongly  than  words,  that  He  toas  the  promised 
Theocratic  King :  "Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitlmg 
on  the  right  hand  of  power  (of  God),  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heameprC^^  (a  figurative  expression,  implying,  "You  shall  see  me 
prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spr^ding  my  kingdom,  and 
subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations ;"  the  actual 
proof  of  his  Me-ssianic  dignity,  an  annoimcement  of  the  im- 
pending judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-priest  rent  lus 
robes,  as  a  sign  of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Chris^ 
saying,  "From  his  own  lips  ye  have  heard  it."  He  was  then 
condemned  to  death,  either  as  a  felse  prophet,  and  thereby  in- 
curring the  punishment  ordained  by  the  law  of  Moses,  beceuise 
he  had  &lsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah;  or  as  a  blasphemer, 
because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himse]£  The 
«  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt.  xxvL  65,  66;  and, 
indeed,  they  had  often  before  accused  him  of  blasphemy. 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  as  one  expelled 
from  the  Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking 
of  the  servants  in  the  court 

7  Christ's  ''coming/'  ''coming  in  the  douds/'  &c.  not  only  indicate  his 
second  advent  at  a  m'-distant  period,  but  also  his  spiritual^  world-histoiicsl 
manifestation. 
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§  284.— Dotf^  Dedlmg  of  the  Scmkedrim, 
It  is  obvions,  at  furst  sight,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhe* 
drim  in  condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was 
not  a  regular  inquiry  after  the  truth;  Christ  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  his  case  had  been  prejudged;  Caiaphs^ 
himself  had,  in  £5ict,  annoimced  that  his  death  was  decided  on. 
A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  victim.  Moreover,  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feast  caused  the  sen^ 
sence  to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  imder  the  forms  of 
justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim 
had  only  subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  religious  law;  it  could  not  lawftdly  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  without  the  authority  of  the  Boman  gover- 
nor.' It  had,  therefore,  to  seek,  in  Christ's  case,  some  plausible 
grounds  for  condemnation  that  would  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
that  officer.  Ko  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy,  or  fidse  as- 
sumption of  the  prophetic  character  would  suffice.  Some  poli- 
tical charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the 
hierarchi(^  party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own 
convictions;  Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil 
affidrs.  It  is  true,  he  had  been  attended  into  the  dty  by  an 
enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowledging  him  as  Messiah;  but 
his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed,  all  his  movements  on 
that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  sufficiently  by  the 
fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the 
trixunphal  entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been 
at  all  suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would 
have  taken  it  up;  as  popuLsu:  movements  of  the  kind  were 
generally,  and  with  good  reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be 
sustained,  even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds 

*  Joseph.  Archseol.  xz.  9,  §  1.  The  higb-prieat,  Ananus  (Axmas),  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  governor  to  inflict  capital  punisb- 
ment,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sanhednm.  He  was  accused  for  the  act 
before  the  Prefect  Albinns :  "'^Qq  ovk  i^bv  ijv  'Avdvtft  x<^p(C  TtJQ  Uiivov 
yviofirig  KaQivai  ffvvtdpiov  f  obviously  showing  that  the  consent  of  the 
governor  was  essential  in  such  cases.  The  misdemeanour  was  deemed  so 
grave  that  Ananus  was  removed  firom  office.  The  reading  of  SffnheUot, 
**  Uewwv,**  would  give  an  entirely  diflerent  meaning ;  but  it  u  obviouslj 
mcorrect. 
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than  the  inward  power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their 
conyiotions;  and  this  was  obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil 
jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could  not  conceive  of  a  holy  sj^diere 
of  oonscience  and  conviction  beyond  the  reach  of  human  tribur 
nals.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old-World  consciousness  by 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by  Christ. 
Before,  either  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocfraxy  in  its  political 
form;  the  former  being  staJt^^di^um^,  In  the  Jewish  oonstir 
tution  (which,  however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under 
the  Boman  sway)  the  state  was  subordinate  to  rehgion.  It 
was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  it  decided,  arbitcaiily,  to 
retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by  Christ ;  that 
it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before  the 
higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down 
the  old  iHTi^TOft-rVa^  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's 
claims,  it  was  bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the 
proo&  which  he  offered  in  testimony  of  his  Divine  callings  and 
when  phenomena  appeared  whidi  could  not  be  explained  ex- 
cept as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  at  least  to  leave 
them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judgment  of  G<a>  as 
history^  should  imfold  it.  But  the  grownda  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proo&  of  Christ's 
Divine  calling  had  often  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself; 
the  inability  was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of 
heart,  and  tiierefore  it  was  guilty)* 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  Samhainm 
condemned  ChHst  w^re  not  sufficient  to  induce  FiUtie,  the 
Boman  procurator,  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him. 
Another  charge  was  needed.  To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse 
was  had  to  his  claim  of  Messiahship,  on  which  they  had  pro- 
fessed to  foimd  their  own  decision,  with  the  addition  of  a  poli- 
tical element :  " He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king;"  and  hence,  ''he 
perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Boman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  Caesar."*^    An  accusation  of  this  sort 

•  To  this  judgment  Moses  refers,  Deut.  xviiL  20-22. 

^  CL  pp.  321,  322. 

^  Luke  xxiii.  3.  Thia  passage  is  obviously  presupposed  in  Jolin  xviiL 
83.  John's  aocount  takes  many  things  for  granted  that  are  recorded  in 
the  other  Gk>spel8 ;  but  the  latter,  in  turn,  must  often  find  their  supi^e- 
ment  in  the  former,  as  is  the  case  in  this  pait  of  Luke.  Npne  but  an  eye- 
vdtness  could  have  given  the  account  in  so  exact  a  comiexion  as  John's. 
The  simple  reply  to  Pilate's  question,  <tv  XiyiiQ,  as  given  in  Luke  xxiii.  3, 
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could  be  tlie  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Boman  authorities 
-wexe  weU  aware  that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and 
disigraoed  by  paying  taxes  to  a  heathen  power. 

§  2S5,— Jesus  hefore  PUcUe, — Chrises  Kmgdom  not  "  of  Utis  WorW 

The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich 
and  corrupt  Romans  of  that  age,  acted  throughout  the  case  in 
accordance  with  his  weU-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the 
Jews,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them. 
.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  administration  had  been  marked 
by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice,  and  his  evil  conscience 
feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  indeed,  as  subse- 
quently wrought  his  downfalL  Care  for  his  own  security, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against 
him  on  this  occasion;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sa- 
crifice his  own  interests  to  those  of  innocence  and  justice. 
With  all  his  disposition  to  save  a  man  guiltless  of  political 
crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself  acknowledged  to  be 
well-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  risk  personal  or 
political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Saidiedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  "  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  their  recognition  of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his 
power,  without  further  inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  de- 
cree. But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds  for  immediate  acquiescence, 
demanded  a  more  particular  accusation.  As  he  had  heard  at 
no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement  made  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credible; 
and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  afiair,  and  told  them  "  to  take 
him,  and  judge  liinn  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies 
understood  his  meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  one,  and  inflict  only  a  corresponding  penalty  on 
Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired.  Their  desire  and  wishes 
were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply:  "It  is  not  laivful /or 
U8  to  put  omy  man  to  death,''' 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon 
the  political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  un- 
founded; and  said  to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  "Art  thou 
tJie  king  of  the  Jews  7^  To  this  question  Christ  could  give 
Matt,  xxvii.  11,  needs  the  further  explanation  given  by  John(xviii.  86,  37) 
to  nukke  it  ftilly  accord  with  the  jGwjts ;  for  he  was  not,  and  did  not  claim 
to  be,  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  in  the  Boman  sense  of  the  phrase  :  nor  could 
Pilafce  have  pronounced  hhn  guiltless  after  such  a  declaratioo. 
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neither  an  express  affirmative  nor  an  express  negative :  in  the 
religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  "Yes;"  in  the  political, 
'•'No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "Sayest  thou  this  thing  of 
thyself  {%,  e,  inquiring  whether  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
Boman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
state,  that  Christ  was  liable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to 
be  "king"),  or  did  others  teU  it  thee  qfme?^  Pilate  answered, 
that  he  did  nothing  more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought 
by  the  Jews,  And  Jesus  answere<t  "My  kingdom  is  not  of^ia 
world''^  (not  worldly  in  its  nature,  its  instruments,  or  its  con- 
flicts). He  proved  its  unworldly  character  by  the  means  he 
used  in  founding  it :  "7/*  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servcmts  fight^  &c. ;  "  hut  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
from  hence" 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in 
a  worldly  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly 
claimed  to  be  both  a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He 
then  defined  more  exactly  the  sense  in  which  he  was  both : 
"To  this  end  was  I  horn,  and  for  this  canise  came  I  into  this 
world,  thai  I  should  hea/r  tuitness  unto  the  trvihT  It  followed 
that  He  could  be  recognized  as  King,  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of 
receiving  the  truth:  "Every  one  that  is  of  the  trvih  heareth  my 
voice,"  This  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  con- 
science of  Pilate  himsel£  But  the  procurator — ^a  type  of  the 
educated  Roman  world,  especially  of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in 
worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than 
those  of  this  life — ^had  no  such  sense  for  truth.  "What is 
truth  ?  "  was  his  mocking  question.  "  TrtUh  is  am,  empty  name^ 
he  meant*  to  say. 

§  286.— Jettfs  sent  to  Herod, 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  simply  as  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, innocent  of  all  poHtical  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that 
he  "could  find  no  feult  in  him  at  all."  They  then  repHed 
(Luke  xxiii  5)  that  his  teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people 
everywhere,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  Pilate 
heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occiu'red  to  him  to  lay  tho 
case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  who 
had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.*  The  £une  of  the 
ndracles  inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could 
do.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfjr  an 
^  Cf.  p.  8.55. 
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idle  curiosity.  To  describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so 
\itterly  worldly,  would  have  been,  in  his  own  language,  to 
'*  cast  pearls  before  swine.*  He,  therefore,  answered  none  of 
Herod's  questions.  The  disappointed  king,  having  arrayed  the 
Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe,  and  exposed 
Viim  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent  him 
back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed 
in  his  own  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

§  287.— Pt^ofc'«  FrmiUsa  Eff<yrt8  to  swve  Jesus.— The  Dream  ofPUate*8  Wife. 

In  honour  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews, 
pardon  was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to 
death.  Pilate  wideavoured  to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in 
favour  of  Jesus;  hoping  thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of 
the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In 
order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus  to  some  extent,  he 
proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but  to  mitigate 
it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment — ^the  very  multitude  who,  a  few 
days  before,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm, 
as  Theocratic  "King — ^were  tiow,  when  their  carnal  expectations 
were  deceived,  blind  instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obe- 
dient to  every  fsmatical  impulse  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  rather  than  of  the 
&lse  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  their  hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not 
have  cost  the  feelings  of  a  FUate  much  to  inflict  such  violent 
pain  and  deep  disgrace  upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought 
that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiast,  who  had  already  given  so  much 
trouble,  deserved  scourging;  and  he  probably  expected  to 
appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude 
by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  his  life. 
With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  was  brought 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in 
derision,  and  set  before  the  people;  when  Pilate,  having  de- 
clared that  he  foimd  no  guilt  in  him,  said,  "Behold  the  mcmT 
("Can  it  be  believed  that  he  would  wifii  to  make  himself 
king?")  The  sight  only  stimulated  their  fanatical  rage;  and, 
with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  crucifixion.  Full 
of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  "Take  ye  him^  cmd  crucify 
him,  for  I  find  no  fomU  in  himT  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  fiuled^ 

•  Ct.  p.  303. 
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they  had  recourse  again  to  the  religious  one :  "  We  Jiave  a  law, 
and  by  owr  law  (confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he^cugM  to  die, 
hecaaise  he  made  Mmgelfthe  Son  ofGodP 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressicms  frc^o.  the 
higher  life,  unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that 
lowly  form,  he  yet  found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  suf- 
ferings something  peculiar  and  inexplicable.  Moreoyer,  his 
wife/  troubled  by  fearful  dreams,  sent  him  a  warning  to  "JIa/ve 
7iothing  to  do  wUh  that  just  moTi."  And  now,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  himself  to  be  the 
*'  Son  of  Gob,''  a  title  which  he  interpreted  according  to  the 
pagan  conceptions  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  GUkJs."   . 

§  288. — Last  Conversation  ofJestis  with  Pilate. — The  Smtence. 

The  trandtion  is  easy  from  mfidelityj  springing  from  world- 
liness  and  frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  of  s<t^ers^tion.  So  he 
who  but  a  moment  before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  "  WhaJt 
is  truth  V^  went  now,  in  a  sudden  axxjess  of  sup^atitious  fear, 
and  inquired,  *^ Whence  a/rt  thou?'*  As  the  question,  was 
prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and  as  the  ques- 
tioner was  incapable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  GrOD 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as 
such,  the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment, 
renewed  his  questions:  ''SpeaJceet  thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowe^ 
tlum  not  that  I  have  poioer  to  crucify  thee,  amd  ham  power  to 
repose  thee?**  To  this  Jesus  answered :  ''Thou  oouldst  have  no 
power  at  aU  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  aibove  (if 
God  had  not  brought  it  •  to  pass  that  I  should  be  delivored  to 
thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  of  those  by 
whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 

Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life, 
but  that  his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  neces- 
sity ordained  by  God,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  th0:'eapon 
strove  more  earnestly  to  save  him;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him 
with  the  cry,  so  terrible  at  that  time,  of  crimen  m^eataMe:  "  If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  CsBsar's  friend;  whosoever 
maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  authority  of  the 
emperor."  To  this  storm  of  damour  the  procurator  at  last, 
though  reluctantly,  yielded ;  his  conscience  feared  the  dbarges 

'  According  to  the  Apocryplial  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (c.  ii.),  and  later 
accounts  (all  of  wMch,  however,  probably  came  from  iiie  same  sonroe),  she 
was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  ^eoaitrjg,  and  was  named  Proda  (Th^h,  Cod* 
Apocryph.  i.  520),  Judaism  had  found  its  converts  particularly  among 
*he  female  sex. 
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which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Borne;  and 
his  personal  securitj  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man. 

§  289. — JesniA  ltd  to  Calvary. — Simon  of  Cyrem, — The  Words  of  Christ  to 
the  Weqmg  Women, 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself 
carried  the  instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But 
his  severe  struggles  and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had 
so  exhausted  his  strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden. 
Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who  had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were 
filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled  a  Jew,  whom  they  met 
on  the  way,  Simon  o£  Cyrene,  to  take  his  cross  and  bear  it  to 
the  place  of  death.  ? 

Amid  all  his  sufferings  he  w«s  moved  with  compassion  for 
the  blinded  people,  over  whose  heads  he  saw  impending  the 
judgments  of  God,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  guilt, 
of  which  he  had  so  often  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  in  tears,^  he  said  to  them,  "Weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children."  Then,  after  pre- 
dicting the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he 
said,  ^1/  ihey  do  these  thmgs  in  a  green  tree,  what  tihaU  he  done 
mihedry?'^ 

fs  This  account,  riven  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  carries  the  proof  of  its 
veiacity  in  itsell  It  is  nothing  strange  that  Boman  soldiers,  in  the  puUic 
service,  could  do,  unresisted,  so  high-handed  an  act  (6i  Hitg's  instructive 
remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion,  Zeitschrift  fiir  d.  GreisU.  d. 
Erzbisthums  Freiburg,  1881,  v.  s.  12).  Mark,  whose  account  bears  evi- 
dence m  tiiis,  as  in  several  other  places,  of  peculiar  sources  of  information, 
oral  or  written,  mentions  (zv.  21)  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  two 
men  well  known  in  the  first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  Stnmu  says  to  the  'contrary,  John's  statement,  that  Jesus  was  led 
bearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  given  by  the  other 
sources,  viz.  that  he  was  afterward  reeved  of  the  load  on  account  of  his 
exhaustion.  John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrative  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  gives  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the 
other  Evangelists ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  ground  of  surprise  in  his  omis- 
sion of  this  particular  incident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  Apostle  John 
did  not  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  hneiw  nothing 
of  this  account  (for  a  doctrinal  motive  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the 
question)  %  In  what  comer  must  he  have  written,  to  remain  ignorant  of 
an  inddent  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  traditional  accounts  of  the 
pasuon  ?  And  how  could  a  document  issuing  firom  such  a  comer  be  passed 
off  as  liie  production  of  John,  the  Apostle. 

^  Luke  xxiii.  27-31. 

>  *'  If  the  Holy  One,  entering  among  sinfiil  men,  is  so  entreated,  wliat 
must  happen  to  tiiose  whose  sufferings  will  be  the  iust  penalty  of  theii  oym 
accumulated  guilt  V* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CBUCIPIXION. 
§  290.— i>etoifo  ofiht  Orwnfixion. 
When  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered, 
as  was  usual,  a  spiced  wine,i  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he 
tasted  of  the  wine;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stuptfying 
drug,  he  refused  to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  conscious- 
ness. Stripped  of  nearly  all  his  clothmg,^'  he  was  lifted  up  to 
the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed  to  it  by  his  hands  and  feet.^ 
(The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death,  according  to  a  writer  who 

i  Matt,  xxvii.  34.  Mark  describes  it  exactly  (xv.  23)  as  olvoc  kapLvp- 
vKTjikvoQ.  Cf.  Acta  Fructuosi  Tarracouems,  where  it  is  related  of  the 
martyrs,  "  Cum  mvlti  ex  fratema  caritate  %is  offereffU,  uti  conditi  jm'mixti 
pocvivm  wmerent"  &c.  (c.  iii.  Buinart.  Acta  Martymm,  Amstel.  1713, 
220).  The  memm  conditum  was  given  by  the  Christians  to  the  confes- 
sors tcmquam  amtidotum,  that,  by  means  of  it,  they  might  be  less  sensible 
of  suflfering  (Tertull.  de  Jejimiis,  c.  xii.). 

k  John's  mention  of  the  xirwv  appaipog  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
Isidore  of  Pelusiimi,  that  such  garments  were  peculiar  to  Galilee.  Such  a 
garment,  though  somewhat  common  in  Gralilee,  and  worn  hy  the  lower 
classes,  might  have  been  a  novelty  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  and,  therefore, 
an  object  of  value  in  their  eyes.  Isidore  says,  ''rig  Bk  ayvoii  rr^v  eure- 
Xiiav  TTJQ  iffOrjroQ  kKeivr^Qy  ytrtp  oi  irrtDXoi  Kkxprjvrai  rutv  TaXiXaiMv^ 
Ka9'  oSc  Kai  fiaXiara  to  toiovto  ^iku  yivecQai  l/xariov,  Hxvy  riW,  toQ  ai 
CTri9oSi(TixiSeg,  dvaKpovffibv  inpaivofitvov" 

*  There  has  been  much  dispute  on  this  point,  and  many  have  given  it 
undue  importance  ;  the  result  of  the  most  candid  inquiry  is,  that  the  feet 
were  nailed  as  well  as  the  hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is 
afforded  by  the  fauct  that  the  fi^thers,  writing  at  a  time  when  crucifixion 
was  in  use,  speak  of  the  piercing  of  Jesus^s  feet  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  laying  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fulfil  Ps.  xxii.  17.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  inquiry  at  length,  but  will  only  allude  to  the  passage 
in  Tertullian  so  important  in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  Marcion.  iii. 
19).  After  citing  '^fodenmt  mamia  meas  et  pedes**  firom  the  Psalm,  he 
tmdertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  The 
words  immediately  following,  **  quoe  proprie  otirodtM  cruds"  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on 
the  whole,  made  this  punishment  of  deaSi  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of 
the  apices  crucis  as  belonging  to  the  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  parti- 
cular. Further,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other 
that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  Grod  except  Christ 
had  suffered  this  mode  of  death,  ''  qui  solus  a  popvlo  tam  vnsigniter  cruci- 
fuxws  est**  (who  suffered  so  marked  a  death  by  crucifisdon — one  otherwise 
unknown  in  the  Old  Testament — defining  him,  before  all  others,  and  fixing 
him  alone  as  the  one  to  whom  the  words  of  the  Psalm  could  be  applied). 
Cf.  Ev^s  Dissertation,  befcr:'.  cited ;  Betseys  Leben  Jesu,  §  143. 
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liYed  while  it  was  yet  known  and  used,  consisted  in  tlie 
hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were  nailed.) 

§  291.— Christ  Prays  for  his  Enemies.— The  Ihoo  Thieves. 

When  he  was  &stened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and 
sco£&  of  the  carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine 
judgments  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil 
for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible  tortures  upon  him;  on  the 
contrary,  with  boundless  love,™  he  commended  his  enemies  to 
the  mercy  of  GrOD,  praying,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  th&y 
know  not  whont  they  do "  (the  ignorance  of  delusion,  though  a 
guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified 
with  him.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking 
Christ,  the  other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the 
men's  ofTences  had  been  different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a 
common  robber,  the  other  a  criminal  led  away  by  the  political 
passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — ^like  the  SiccMrri,^  the 
tools  of  the  hierarchy;  but  on  this  question  we  have  no  light. 
At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sm.  and  guilt, 
became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper 
his  consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to 
his  crimes,  the  more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Holy  One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the 
power  of  a  Divine  impression  upon  a  contrite  soul — a  soul 
freed  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  immediate  sufferings  1 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested 
by  Christ  in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  suscep- 
tibility of  the  crimmal  himself  that  he,  who  had  perhaps 
before  seen  none  of  the  proofe  of  Christ's  majesty,  should  have 
anticipated  the*  faith  even  of  Apostles;  and  this  he  did  in 
trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  ressognizing  the  Messiah  ' 
in  the  sufferer.  "Lord,"  said  he,  "rememJber  me  when  thou 
earnest  into  thy  kingdom.'^  The  answer  of  Christ®  is  frll  of 
import  in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's 
fedth,  founded  on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was 
only  to  be  founded  in  the  future,  he  promises  him  mymediate 
bliss :  "  Verily,  I  say  vmJto  thee,  to-day  shaU  thou  he  with  me  m 
Faradise.'''^ 

>"  Thus  illustratiiig  i>rac^tca%  his  precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
"  As  Barabbas,  Luke  zxiii.  19. 

"  Its  contradiction  to  ordinary  Jewish  notions  proves  its  originality. 
*  A.  symbolical  name  for  the  regions  of  bliss. 
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§  292. — Chiiat'a  Exclamation :  Psalm  xxii. — Sis  Last  Words. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Christ's  words  to  the  malefactor 
display,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings !  But  he  partook 
of  all  purely  human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the 
alternations  which  the  outward  circumstances  tended  to 
produce.  The  first  struggles  of  death  may  call  forth  in  man 
the  sense  of  personal  sin ;  but  He,  the  perfectly  Holy,  could 
have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  he  did 
feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of 
the  sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
brought  upon  mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul 
and  body  he  sees  before  him  t!be  Holy  One,  pereecuted, 
mocked,  proved  in  the  bitterest  sufferings,  yet  steadfastly 
trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm: 
and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psahmst,  was 
realized — ^not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  oi  its 
delineation  also— in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only 
Holy  One,  not  only  exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict 
and  suffering,  but  triumphing  through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs,  he  cries  aloud,  "  My  Ood,  my 
God,  why  Ibost  thou  forsaken  me?'*  The  form  of  the  word^ 
"m/y  God^  implies  the  consdousness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of 
inseparable  xmion  with  God.  The  words  must  also  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  a  single,  subordinate  moment,  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  in  the  Psalm. 

An  enigma^  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who 
isolate  it  from  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Christ's  soul  up 
to  the  last  expression  of  triiimph,  "  It  is  finished  /"an  enigma, 
indeed,  to  those  who  forget  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for 
mankind — ior  mankind  laid  up  in  his  heart;  an  enigma  to 
all,  in  a  word,  who  afe  strangers  to  the  Christpn  life.  But 
the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's  history,  a 
type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church;  for  both  must  be  led,  through  all  stages  of  suffering, 
and  even  through  moments  of  apparent  abandonm^it  by  €r0D, 
to  perfection  and  glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  for  the  last 
time,  for  a  cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink 
used  by  the  soldiers,^  was  placed  to  tis  lips.  Dying,  he 
commends  his  mother  to  the  care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who 
stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother.'     And  then  he  utters  the 

*  Posca. 
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'word  of  triinnph,  the  greatest  and  tiie  weightiest  that  has 
"been  uttered  upon  the  earth :  "  It  isfirmked  /"  and  commends 
his  soul,  separating  from  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

§  293. — Phenomma  ctccow^cmyi/ng  the  Death  of  Christ :  the  Eaaihguake ; 
the  Dcarkness  ;  the  Rending  of  1M  Temple-veil. 

The  "wise  men  &om  the  Easrt  were  led  to  the  Bedeemer  by 
the  remarkable  phenomena  which  attended  his  bi/rth;  and 
similar  wonders  accompanied  his  deatL  As  the  uimty  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  [the  world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in 
natural  signs  accompanying  epoch-Tnafcimg  events  in  history, 
so  we  need  not  marvel  to  'find  the  greater  event  of  history — 
i^own  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual  renovaiion  of 
manirind  even  to  those  who  caimot  comprehend  its  internal 
import — ^attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment 
of  Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake;  and  at  the  some 
time,  and  perhaps  from  the  samctause,  a  dajrkness  spread  over 
the  sky,  producing  effects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  c^  the  sun.' 
The  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent 
asunder,*   signifying  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  heaven  is 

'  Jfdius  Africcnvus,  the  first  Christaan  author  of  a  world-historical  work, 
says  that  the  heathen  historian  ThdUAis  described  this  darkness  as  an 
eicXettf/ec  rov  rfkiov.  Africanns  rightly  contradicts  this,  nnce  no  eclipse 
could  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  infers,  justly,  that  the 
darkness  could  only  luiYe  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  (See  the  fragment  in 
i^^arg.  Synodl,  Ch/ronograph,  ed.  Nieubohr,  Dindor^  i.  610.)  The  Fathers 
of  the  first  centniy  refer  fi^uentlyto  a  stat^nent  made  by  Phlegon,  the 
author  of  a  "  Chronicle,"  trader  Hadrian.  Eusebius  quotes  his  wordsi, 
Ohron.  imder  the  fi)tirth  year  of  2€2nd  Olymp.  :  "  lirXetif/tf  17X10V  fAeyitrrri 
T&v  lyviatTjxkvMV  Trporepov,  Kai  vvK  wp^  sKvy  riyc  TfukpaQ  kykvcro.  &<jte 
Kai  ivTBpag  hv  ovpavtfi  ^avrjvai"  A  great  earthquake  in  Bzthynia  had 
destroyed  most  part  of  Nicoea  (1.  c,  p.  614.) 

•  By  KaTaireracfjtaf  Matt,  xxvii.  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand 
the  curtain  before  the  "Holy  of  Holies,"  lor  this  was  distinctiyely  so 
called  ;  the  veil  before  the  Sanctuary  ^was  called  KoXvfifia  (Philo,  De  Vit. 
Mos.  iii.  §  5) ;  or  vadg  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter  sense, 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view 
destroys  the  peculiar  import  of  the  occurrence. 

It  lias  been  questioned  whether  the  fitct  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  is  well 
supported.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  so  well  sustained  as  the  other  phenomena, 
not  being  mentioned  by  Luke  and  John ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground 
for  doubting  its  credibility.  It  is  true,  that  the  account  mag  have  origi- 
nated fi'om  the  occurrence  of  some  &et  of  the  kind,  which  assumed  this 
particidsr  form  in  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subsequently  received,  that 
access  to  the  **  H(^iest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  Tnose  who  presuppose 
this  would  call  it  a  mythical  element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use 
the  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no  superstitious  fear  of  the  ioord 
when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  idea.    Although  we  assert  that 

2h2 
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opened  to  all  men  through  the  finished  work  of  Christ;  the 
wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the  Human  broken 
down;  and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  for  an  outward  and 
sensible  one. 

CHAPTER  VHL 

THE  BESUBBECnON. 
§  2»L-^I>id  Chriitprediet  his  BemrrectUmf 

Befobs  describing  the  Besurreotiony  we  must  examine  the 
question  whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as 
well  as  his  sufferings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  d  priori,  that  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  foreknown  the  Besurrection.  If  he  had  had  only 
a  confident  certainty  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to 
work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding  the  truth  He  had  taught  them, 
and  completing  the  training  He  had  commenced,  he  might 
have  lefb  behind  him  his  work  on  earth  with  calm  assurance 
of  the  future;  He  need  not  necessarily  have  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  his  followers  in  so  short  a  time 
must  form  the  Imk  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and 
the  renewal  of  spiritual  communion  with  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  however,  the  close  connexion  of  Christ's 

Christianity  is,  in  its  essence^  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historical  religion^ 
fbnnded  upon  a  chun  of  real  historical  fitcts ;  and  although  we  muLe  a 
broad  distinction  between  mytht  and  imnbolical  representations  of  facta; 
still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  imposmHie  that,  after  religious  intuition  had 
received  a  new  direction  from  the  extraordinary  £su:ts  of  Christianity, 
certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  fisu^  could  have 
crept  into  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  must  predomvnabc,  in 
order  to  make  a  narrative  apocryphal. 

But  to  admit  this  poanbiUty,  even  in  individual  cases  like  the  one  before 
us,  is  not  to  admit  its  reality.  Although  it  is  true  that  none  but  a  few 
priests  could  possibly  have  witnessed  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  **  the  Holy 
of  Holies,*'  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  could  be  generally  known 
afterward;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  afterward  became 
Christians.  Kor  is  the  argvmentfum  e  aiientio  at  ail  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proo&  at 
command  that  they  did  not  need  to  run  to  every  individual  bet  which  they 
might  have  used.  They  drew  from  fiill  sources  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles 
show),  and  could  afford  to  pass  by  many  available  things.  In  the  mmg^ 
ad  ffebrcBoa,  it  is  related  that  a  beam  over  the  Templenloor  broke  in  two 
{auperUmvnare  tenypli  wfimta  magmtudmis  fractum  eue  aigyi  diviwrn,  St, 
Hieron.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  51 ;  tom.  vii.  pt.  1,  p.  836,  ed.  Yallars) ;  which 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  earthquake.  Cf  also,  the  statement  cited 
from  the  Oemara  (in  Huf 's  Dimertation  above  mentioned),  that  the  folding 
doors  of  tiie  Temple,  alwough  locked^  suddenly  burst  open  about  40  yeara 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  accounts  hint  at  some /act 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
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pesorrection  with  bis  whole  work  as  Bedeemer  must,  in  tho 
outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that  he  should 
not  have  foreknown  it. 

"  But  if  he  looked  forward  to  his  resurrection  with  full  con- 
fidence, how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  the  approach 
of  death  ?"  Here  is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity 
and  Humanity  which  pervades  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is 
especially  prominent  at  particular  moments.  Phenomena 
somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting  emotions  of  the 
Divine  and  the  natuiul  life  in  believers  imbued  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was 
but  a  passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings 
of  nature  with  sufferings;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy 
resurrection  save  him  firom  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  distinguish  the  separate  momefrUs  of  his  consciousness; 
remembering  that  &ith  is  not  one  with  intuition.^  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by  the 
assurance  of  resurrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
believer  who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  Mth  of  a  blissful 
life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection 
to  the  disciples  ]  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attri- 
buted such  an  import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those 
in  John,  which,  in  reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  mani- 
festations to  them;  as  was  done  with  Matt.  xiL  40,  and  John 
ii  191 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
some  of  Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  aU  the  intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied 
in  this  way  only  at  a  later  period.  The  very  feet  that  some  of 
his  sayings  reaJly  did  intimate  it,  may  have  led  to  the  attri- 
buting of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not.  In  John  xx. 
8,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  after  his 
dea^  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his 
resurrection,  and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their 
souls.  But  John  has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings, 
which  plainly  points  to  his  resurrection,  viz.  x.  17,  18.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  declaration,  "I  ham  power  to  lay  down  my  life^ 
omd  I  hanje  power  to  take  it  up  agaim^  was  meant  to  imply 
something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is  entirely 
emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 

*  Christ  is  represented,  Heb.  xii.  2,  as  leading  the  way  for  "bdUxtxit  b/ 
bimself  reaching  his  glory  through  a  perfectly  tried  fiuth. 
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common  to  all  men;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied,  except  by  reference 
to  bis  resurreddoiL  Tbere  are  passages  in  tbe  synoptical  Gos- 
pels (e.  g.  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Luke  ix.  22)  in  wbicb  Cbidst  ex- 
pressly foretells  bis  pesuxrection,  aloo&g  -witb  bis  su£ferii^^  spe- 
cifying tbe  precise  interval  of  tbree  days;  but  it  is  marvell^is 
tbat  t^ese  precise  declarations  should  neitber  baye  been  under- 
stood nor  made  tbe  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as  tb^ 
were  repeated.  This  appears  unbistorical;  indeed,  it  is  a  tbing 
to  be  looked  for,  tbat  tradition  would  give  to  sucb  ei^pressiofi^ 
qfi&r  tbe  event,  when  tbeir  bearing  was  better  understood,  a 
more  precise  form  tban  tbey  really  bad  at  first.  In  Jobn's 
'.  Gospel,  all  Cbrist's  intimations  are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is 
,  usual  in  propbecy ;  and  tbis  is  one  of  tbe  proofs  of  its  genuine 
Apostolic  origin. 

§  296. — D^eoUon  cf  the  Apoedes  immeduxtdy  after  Chrises  Death. — TTveir 
Joy  arid  Activity  at  a  later  Period. — The  Jleajppear<mce  of  Chaiatntamary 
to  esc^plain  the  Change, 

Tbe  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  tbe  MessiBmc 
expectations  of  tbe  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete. 
But  i^  of  all  tbat  tbey  had  boped,  nothing  was  ever  realized, 
tbis  dejection  could  not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may 
suppose  it  abstractly  possible  that,  afber  the  first  constematiou 
was  over,  tbe  deep,  spiritual  impressions  wbicb  Christ  bad 
made  might  have  revived,  and  operated  more  powerfully,  and 
even  more  purely,  now  tbat  they  could  no  longer  see  him  with 
their  bodily  eyes.  But  tbis  view  could  not  arise,  except  along 
with  tbe  recognition  of  an  historical  Christ  as  the  pers<mai 
ground  and  cause  of  sucb  a  new  spiritual  creation  j  witbont 
tbe  presupposition  of  sucb  a  Christ,  there  is  no  possible  founda- 
tion on  which  to  conceive  of  such  after-workings. 

And  even  tuith  it,  we  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable 
possibilities,  but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.  tbe  dejection 
of  tbe  Apostles  o^tfirat,  and  what  tbey  were  and  did  afiermwrd, 
Tbere  must  be  some  intermediate,  historical  fiact  to  explain  the 
transition;  something  must  have  occurred  to  revive,  witb  new 
power,  the  almost  efiaced  impression;  to  bring  back  the  flow 
of  their  faith  wbicb  bad  so  fiur  ebbed  away.  Tbe  ret^pearance, 
'  tben,  of  Christ  among  bis  disciples  is  a  connecting  lirilr  in  the 
ebaan  of  events  which  cannot  possibly  be  spared.  It  acted 
thus :  GDheir  sunken  &itb  in  bis  promises  received  a  new  im- 
pulse when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  TTim,  risen  from 
the  dead;  bis  reappearance  formed  tbe  point  of  contact  for  a 
new  spiritual  communion  with  bipn^  never  to  be  dissolved;  nay. 
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thenceforward  to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  Accord- 
ing to  tlieir  own  unvarying  asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation 
of  their  immoveable  faith  in  his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Mes< 
^ah  and  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  of  their  steadfast  hope,  in  his 
communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life,  trimnptong  over 
death.  Without  it,  they  never  could  have  had  that  inspiring 
assurance  of  faith  with  which  they  everywhere  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to 
deatL 

§  296. — Was  the  Seappewr<mce  of  Christ  a  Vision  ?  • 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of 
events,  the  reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  link  in  the  chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  the  life  of  himianity.  Without  it,  the  historical 
inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  solve.  But 
reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of  events,  feels  itself — 
until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — ^repelled  by  a 
fsfwp&motv/ral  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.  And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  as'  supernatural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
finding  some  natural  explanation  of  his  reappearance,  in  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  ivtemdl  grounds 
suppose  Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision,  !&ow,  in 
any  vision  (other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the 
hypothesis  of  this  inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natiiral  and  his- 
torical grounds)  a  psychological  starting-point  is  necessarily 
presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  is  said  to  be  seen  by  one 
individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly  seen,  in  the  same 
way,  by  different  individuals.  But  no  such  starting-point  can 
be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  expMn  the 
change  in  that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  How 
is  it  possible  to  derive  from  the  psychological  development 
itself  a  condition  precisely  its  contrary]  That  were  indeed  a 
petitio  principii. 

Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives, 
bearing,  as  they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reality,  subverts  such 
a  hypothesis.  And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  a  contemporary,  who  himself  came  forward  within 
a  very  few  years  as  a  witness  for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, whose  personality  lies  before  us,  in  his  letters,  in  all 
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the  traits  of  undeniable  liistorical  reality,  and  whose  convic- 
tions, founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to  en- 
counter cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  sufferings — the 
Apostle  Paul.  And  Paul  b^urs  witness  that  Christ  appeared 
to  more  than  five  hundred  at  one  time.^ 

§  297.— ITo*  ChriMe9  a  real  Death  t 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  everything  super- 
natural, he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the 
explanation  of  Christ's  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival 
from  apparent  death,  brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural 
means. 

It  may  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  imme- 
diately £atal,  that  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several 
hours  might  be  restored  by  careful  medical  aid;  although  it 
certainly  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  men- 
tioned by  Josephus^  testify.  But  let  us,  without  inquiring  for 
other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  notice  the  following 
points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  had  endured  multiplied  suf- 
ferings, both  of  soul  and  body;  he  had  been  scourged;  he  was 
so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Crolgotha  that  he  could  not  carry 
his  cross,  and  even  the  Boman  soldiers  had  pity  on  him;  he 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet ;  he  had  remained 
from  noon  till  towards  evening^  in  this  painful  position,  under 
the  rays  of  a  burning  sun;  he  took  leave  of  the  world  in  the 
struggles  of  death;  his  side  was  pierced*  by  the  lance  of  a  Bo- 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  6. 

^  In  his  autobiography,  §  75.  He  had  been  sent,  with  a  troop  of  Boman 
horse^  to  the  village  of  Tekoah,  four  or  five  hours'  distant,  to  reconnoitre. 
Jerome,  Hying  in  Bethlehem,  writes  of  this  village,  ''Ihecoam  viculum 
esse  in  monte  situm  et  duodecim  millibus  ah  Jerosolymis  separatum, 
guatidie  octUis  cemimus"  (t.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  882).  Ketuming  from  the  vil- 
i&ge  to  Jerusalem,  Josephus  saw  several  prisoners  hanging  on  croflses, 
who  must  have  heen  crucified  in  the  interim,  as  he  had  not  seen  tiiem  in 
going  out.  On  arriving  at  camp,  he  begged  of  Titus  the  lives  of  three, 
and  had  them  at  once  taken  down  (after  hanging,  therefore,  but  a  few 
hours),  and  treated,  medically,  with  the  utmost  care  ;  yet  but  one  out  of 
the  three  survived.  (Cf.  £ret8ckneider*9  remarks  on  this  account,  Stud,  u, 
Krit.  1882,  iii. ;  also.  Rug,  Freiburg.  Zeitschrift,  No.  vii.  148.) 

^  A  close  computation  of  the  hours  cannot  be  arrived  at  from  the  Evan- 
gelical accounts.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  disciples  who 
were  eye-witnesses  were  able,  under  the  circumstances,  to  note  the  precise 
time. 

*  I  make  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  John  xix.  81,  to  guard 
agiunst  the  interpolations  placed  in  this  passage  hy  a  pro&ne  vulgarity, 
which  reads  John's  Gospel  as  it  would  a  police  report.  The  t/uj^ingere 
cmm  was  indeed  an  ignominious  punishment  particaiarly  uaed  as  a  capital 
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man  soldier;  and,  after  all  this,  he  remained  two  nights  and  a 
day  in  a  fresh  grave.  Yet,  without  medical  aid  or  attendance^ 
the  same  mom  walks  about,  on  a  sudden,  among  his  disciples, 
apparently  in  sound  health  and  full  of  vital  power  I  BEad  he 
appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done 
had  he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death, 
such  a  sight  could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  feith,  or  be- 
come the  foundation  for  all  their  hopes.  A  weak  mom  would 
have  reappeared,  subject  to  death  Kke  any  other.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  so  much  more  Kke  a  glorified 
being,  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible  proofs  of  his  humanity. 
He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one  over  whom  death  had 
no  power;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  that  the  life  of  man 
should  conquer  death,  and  enjoy  for  ever  a  glorified  existence. 

Even  it  all  this  i^ould  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of 
Christ  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have 
further  to  suppose  either  that  lus  life  was  subsequently  pro- 
longed for  some  time,  or  that  he  died  soon  after,  in  consequence 
of  his  wounds  and  sufierings.  The  former  supposition  is  a 
mere  fSmcy;  there  is  no  possible  ground  for  it  in  history;  the 
latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reappearance;  there 

punishment  for  slaves  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  immediatdy  £ital.  (After 
the  hands  were  cut  off,  the  legs  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  various 
ways,  the  criminals  were  thnist  into  a  pit,  still  alive :  KoXo^totravreg  Sk 
Kai  (TWTpbj/avTsg  rd  CKkXrjy  in  ^wvrac  ippt\pav  evg  riva  rdippov,  Polyb. 
i.  c.  80,  §  13.)  The  death-blow  was  afterward  given  in  some  other  way. 
Hence  (Ammian.  Marcellin.  Hist.  xiv.  9)  it  is  expressly  added,  "fractis 
cruribus,  ocdduntur"  The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  e§r actio  crwrwn, 
on  the  two  male&ctors  that  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  either  gave  them 
the  death-blow  or  permitted  them,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly 
from  their  broken  limbs.  But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus, 
they  saw  no  necessity  to  execute  the  command,  which  was  given  solely 
under  the  presupposition  that  crucifixion  could  not  kill  so  soon.  Nor  was 
this  at  ail  strange ;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  should 
have  done  its  work  effectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to 
thrust  the  lance  into  his  side,  either  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead, 
or  to  give  him  the  death-blow.  It  would  have  been  a  bad  manoeuvre, 
indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  with  the  intention  to  save  him. 
Although  the  word  vvmiv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (as 
denoting  a  severe  wound)  is  fixed  by  the  weapon  employed  ;  and,  more- 
over, John  uses  it  as  synonymous  with  hKKfvrtiv,  v.  37.  The  wound  could 
not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  Christ  afterward  called  on  the  disciples  to 
thrpst  their  hands  into  it.  And  there  are  other  instances  in  which  we  read 
of  the  death-blow  being  given  by  piercing  the  side  with  a  lance ;  two 
martyr^  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  had  remained  a  day  and  a  night  tied 
to  a  staEkke,  to  which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jussit  pratfechu  am5oi,  ub% 
ttabcna,  kmoeitper  kUera  perforari  (Acta  Sanct.  Jun.  t.  iii.  f.  571). 
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was  HO  ccmse  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  fiEtct  of  his 
dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resur- 
rection, which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it 
that  he,  as  Messiah,  had  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more 
subject  to  its  power.  Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ's  suf- 
ferings caused  his  death,  he  is  chargeable  with  grossly  deceiving 
the  disciples  to  present  his  body  to  them  in  a  higher  light,  and 
thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  £act  which  formed 
the  immoveable  basis  of  the  disciples'  &ith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the 
whole  fahiio  of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its 
high  import  fix)m  an  actual  deception  on  the  part  of  Christ 
himself  or  at  least  from  an  intentional  concealment  oi  the 
truth! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  this 
hypothesis  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  dis- 
ciples derived  from  Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it 
freely,  it  would  neither  be  matter  of  surprise  nor  ground  of 
suspicion.  But  the  feet  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  any 
such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every  other  means  to 
invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  fevour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the 
report,  so  easily  diffused,y  that  the  disciples  had  found  means 
to  remove  the  body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  cir- 
culation of  such  a  report  was  most  natural;  the  empty  grave 
was  a  proof  that  must  be  invalidated.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the  Jews,  presupposing  the 
accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true,  ever  reported  that 
he  had  been  revived  from  a  merely  apparent  death:  on  the 
contrary,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared 
that  the  disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were 
themselves  deceived;  e.  g,  CdstLS,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Jews  upon  Christianity,  and  the  febles  they 
spread  abroad  concerning  it.  And  in  this  connexion  it  was 
that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the  body  was  brought 
against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nullify  the 

y  Matt,  xxviii.  15.  We  cannot  mistake  the  additions  of  tradition  to  the 
original  fiwts.  Dial,  c,  Tryph,  Jud.  f.  335,  ed.  Colon,  and  the  extracts  by 
£iienmenger,  i.  192. 
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eyidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  pretence^  tliat  Christ  liad 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paid  did  not  £bid  it  necessajry 
to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died;  this  was  taken  for 
granted;  his  task  was  to  show  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead  (1  Cor.  xv.).^ 

§  298. — T?ie  Bemrrection  intended  only  for  JBdievers, 

The  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed 
for  those  who  had  been  brought  to  faith  by  his  previous  minis- 
try. It  was  not  one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbelievers 
were  to  be  convinced.  Those  whose  dispositions  of  heart  had 
made  them  imsusceptible  of  impression  from  his  whole  minis- 
try would  have  received,  for  the  same  reason,  but  transient 
impressions  from  his  reappearance.  If  the  living  Jesus  could 
not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  per- 
suaded by  one  risen  from  the  dead.^ 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed 
to  seal  and  confirm  the  feith  of  such  as  already  believed;  to 
form  the  point  of  transition  from  their  sensible  communion 
with  the  viable  Christ  to  their  spiritual  fellowship  with  the 
invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And  as  this  was  the  reason 
why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded  by  John, 
make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples 
c^ierijhe  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises 
made  before.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  ap- 
peared to  them  occasionally,  and  remained  among  them  but  a 
short  time ;  they  were  not  to  accustom  themselves  anew  to 

*  L.  c.  Justin  Mart. :  " TrXaviHaiTovg &v9pi07rovc\kyovTiQ  lyriykpOai" 

*  But  I  must  believe,  contrary  to  some  of  the  latest  interpreters,  that 
John  (xix.  84),  as  an  eye-witness,  meant  to  prove  .that  Christ  was  really 
dead,  from  the  nature  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Yer.  35 
certainly  refers  to  Ter.  34,  and  not  to  ver.  86,  37.  Although,  John,  in 
these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophe<nr,  it  does  not 
follow  Ihat  he  made  it  the  seal  of  feiUi  (v.  84),  particularly^  his  readers, 
who  were  not  such  as  to  be  led  to  faiih  from  arguments  founded  in  Judaism. 
These  verses  are  added,  to  show  that  what  had  taken  place  was  conformed 
to  a  higher  necessity.  It  appears  then,  that  John  thought  it  necessary  to 
proye  uiat  Christ  luul  really  died.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  he 
Iiad  in  new  any  definite  opponents  who  denied  that  feet.  As  he  intended 
to  testify  to  the  reswrrection,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  testify  to  the 
deoA,  especially  for  readers  who  were  not  believers ;  in  view  of  me  well- 
known  feet  that  crucifixion,  endured  for  a  few  hours,  was  not  in  itself 
always  fetaL  If  he  had  definite  opponents  in  view,  l^y  were  probably 
(corresponding  to  John's  sphere  of  labour)  heathens,  and  not  Jews.1 

•»  Luke  xvi.  31 ;  cf..pp.  148,  364. 
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cleave  to  Ids  visible  manifestation,  but  to  learn  that  his  reap- 
pearance was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting  imion.^ 

§  2d9.'~'The  Women,  Peter,  and  John  at  the  Qnaoe. 

"We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the 
resurrection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of 
Magdalene,  with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and 
found  the  stone  removed.  They  began  to  fear  that  the  body 
had  been  taken  away,  and  that  they  should  see  it  no  more. 
Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John  and  Peter;  the  other 
women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles.  Peter  and 
John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  antici- 
pated Peter.  Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the 
shroud  decently  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  he  started  back 
in  consternation.  Peter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the 
tomb;  John  followed;  and,  now  convinced  that  the  body  was 
not  there,  called  to  mind^  the  intimations  which  Christ  had 
given®  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to  spring  up  in.  his 
souL 

§  800. — Christ  appea/rt  to  the  Women  at  the  Tomb  ;  to  Mary ;  to  the  Two 
Disciplei  on  the  Way  to  Bmmava, 

During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to 
the  two  women  who  had  gone  away;  and  they,  filled  with  joy, 
surprise,  fear,  and  reverence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his 
feet.  But  he  spoke  to  them  encouragingly :  "  Be  not  afraidr 
All  that  he  said  was  encouraging  and  cheering ;  and,  in  bidding 

«  T  agree  with  J)e  Wette,  against  LUeke,  that  John  xx.  30,  does  not  refer 
to  other  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  not  mentioned  by 
John,  but  that  it  is  intended  as  a  word  of  conclusion  to  his  whole  Gospei. 
This  is  supported  by  the  whole  form  of  the  expression,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  words  vrmua  vouXv,  which  cannot  mean  anything  but  "to  work 
miracles."  The  phrase  kviiinov  r&v  fiaOr)T&v  proves  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary ;  the  Apostles  were  eye-witnesses  of  Chnst's  whole  ministry ;  and 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  as  one  of  these  eye-witnesses. 

•*  The  word  kiriartvatv  (John  xx.  8)  must  be  referred  to  a  preyious 
foretelling  of  the  resurrection  by  Christ  himself,  in  accordance  with  John's 
usage  of  uie  idea  of  "  belief,"  as  iMche  has  admitted  (Commentar,  2*«  Aufl.). 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  The  disciples  needed  such  an  out- 
ward sign  to  revive  their  fiiith  in  Christ's  predictions  of  his  resnrreotion  ; 
for  they  were  not  as  yet  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  Jesus,  as  Mes- 
siah, had  necessarily  to  nse  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Messianic  work 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  Had  they  been,  they  would 
have  neMed  no  such  external  perception.  (C£  Lilcke*s  exceUent  remarica 
on  the  passage.)  •  Cf.  p.  469, 
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them  announce  his  resurrection  to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of 
them  as  "  brethren,^  ^ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb 
oppressed  with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly, 
in  the  morning  twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him. 
But  when  he  called  her  by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well- 
accustomed  voice.  With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  she  turned 
and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  him.  But 
Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Touch  me  not, /or  I  am  not 
yet  osceTided  to  my  Father;  hut  go  to  my  brethren^  cmd  sa/y  imto 
them,  *  /  a>8cend  vmJto  my  Father  a/nd  your  Father,  to  my  God 
cmd  yomr  God,^  "8  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the 
last  discourses  reported  by  John,  and  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  them.  We  know  he  had  promised  the  disciples 
that,  after  ascending  to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and 
remain  with  them  for  ever.  Now  he  had  returned;  and  they 
might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he  had  promised,  and 
expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the  same 
form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  in  which  he  then 
appeared,  because  he  had  not  "yet  ascended  to  the  Father." 
Ai^r  that  event,  when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the 
glorified  one,  were  they  to  embrace  him  wholly;  obviously  not 
in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.^  His  stay  in  his  then 
form  was  to  be  but  transient;  only  after  his  ascension  could 
he  r^nain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form.^  There- 
fore, he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible 
coming,  but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent 
revelation  to  them;  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate 
and  brief  manifestation  that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  higher  and  permanent  one.  The  words  "  my  brethren, 
my  Father,  my  God,  your  God,"  served  to  remind  them  of  the 
promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.  that  they,  through  Him, 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  10. 

f  The  word  &7rre<rOai  (John  zx.  17)  means  not  only  a  momentary 
touching,  but  to  teke,  to  grasp.  It  can,  also,  be  applied  to  the  embracing 
of  an  o^ect  that  one  Int^ids  to  retain  hold  of;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a 
continued  occupation  with  any  subject. 

*»  If  the  passage  only  meant,  "  Delay  not  here  with  me,  but  go,"  we 
might  expect  ootto)  y&p  avataivu)  instead  of  ovn-oi  ydp  &vdii€tiKa, 

^  It  is  clear  that  tne  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascended  to 
heaven  immediately  after  his  conversation  with  Mary.  Even  with  this 
view  (since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  brought  from  keaven 
a  body  that  could  be  physically  touched)  the  dwrtaOai,  after  his  reappear- 
ance from  heaven,  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a  higher  sense. 
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should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom  He, 
in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  **His  Father"  and 
"Hjb  God;"  that  they  should,  in  communion  witli  Him, 
recognize  the  Father  also  as  "their  Father"  and  "their  Gron,* 
and,  therefore,  have  full  confidence  that  He  would  come  to 
them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciples i  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles^  were 
going  in  the  afbemoon  to  the  village  of  Envma/as,  about  a  mile 
from  Jerosalem.  They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not 
fouind  in  the  grave,  and  of  what  the  women  had  seen  before 
Christ  appeared  to  them ;  but  had  not  yet  learned  that  be  had 
risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked,  they  conversed,  in 
sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred;  of  the  expectations  tbey  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the 
people  of  God  ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  tiiey 
were  joined  by  Jesus.  He  toc^  part  in  their  conversation, 
expoimded  the  Scriptures  relating  to  himself,  and  pointed  out 
the  errors  into  which  they  had  Mien.  Un,der  the  power  of 
his  words  their  hearts  biuned  within  them,  and  new  antici- 
pations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  stiQ  they  did  not 
recognize  the  spei^er,  either,  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered 
withdrew  their  attention  from  his  person;  or  because  they 
could  not  suppose  that  He  should  first  appear  to  them;  or, 
finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  person.  Not  until,  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke  the  bread,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so  often 
with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  steange,  the  Imie  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of 
an  accustomed  habit — ^is  entirely  natural  There  is  not  even 
a  mystical  feature  about  it,  in  itself  considered;  although  we 
may  perhaps  trace,  in  the  way  in  which  he  made  himsdf 
known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given  at  the  Last  Supper, 
that  he  would  always  be  as  truly  with  them  in  their  common 
meals  as  he  was  on  that  occasion. 

§  301. — Christ  appears  to  Peter ;  and  to  the  rest  af  the  Aposffet,  except 
TlmMu. — The  "Breaikimg"  vpon  the  Apoedes, 

The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ 
had  appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peter.^  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were 

i  Luke  xziv.  18. 

^  And,  therefore,  Patil  does  not  mention  the  occurrence. 

•  Luke  xxiv.  88,  84 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5. 
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assembled  ydih  closed  doors,"^  wlien  Christ  suddenly  appeared 
in  their  midst,  with  the  usual  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  ycm  " 
— a  salutation  which,  from  Im  lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance.*^ 
To  prove  that  he  was  present  in  body,  he  showed  them  the 
wounds  in  his  hands,  feet,®  and  side.  In  taking  leave  of  them, 
he  said,  "Peace  he  wnio  you.  As  my  Faiker  Jiath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you.^  Thus,  while  annoimdng  to  them  the  peace  of 
fellawBhip  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers  of 
peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "breathed"  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspi- 
]*ati<m  they  were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach 
bis  Gospel  and  proclaLm  forgiveness  of  sins  in  his  name.P 
Here,  agam,  he  obviously  intended  to  impress  vividly  upon 
their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his  last  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the 
Divine  "breath" — ^the  Divine  Kfe  proceeding  from  him — 
added,  in  explanation,  ''Meceive  ye  the  Hdy  Ghosts  The 
hearts  of  the  disciples  were  prepared  for  this  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  Clirist  and  his  words  to  them;  and  the  symbolical 
act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses  in  regard  to 
the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
profoundly.  The  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before 
been  covered  and  dormant;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciousness 
of  it  arose  within  them.  Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and 
of  the  words  was  fiur  from  being  realized.  Not  as  yet  were 
they  the  mighty  organs  of  that  Spirit  for  the  diflfiision  of  the 
kingdom  of  GrOD.     The  act,  therefore,  was  in  part  prophetical. 

But  it  was  something  more  thaii  a  sign  or  symbol;  a 
Divine  operation  accompanied  it.     It  formed  a  link  of  con- 

"  Liike  xxiv.  86  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  Paul  says  he  "was  seen  of  the  twdve; 
but  this  term  might  be  used  even  though  one  of  the  number  were  wanting ; 
tiie  point  was,  Christ's  appearance  to  the  Apostles  as  a  hody.  The  word 
"twelve"  was  the  common  designation  of  the  Apostles ;  the  number  was  a 
subordinate  point.  Perhaps  even  Paul  did  not  recur  at  the' time  to  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  number.  "  John  xiv.  27.     Cf.  p.  441. 

°  It  may  be  the  case  that,  in  Luke's  account,  this  scene  is  intermingled 
•with  that  which  took  place  eight  days  later  in  presence  of  Thomas. 
He  relates  the  proof  of  corporeity  given  by  Christ  in  tasting  food  with  the 
disciples,  which  John,  who  does  not  appear  to  give  full  details,  may  have 
omitted,  or,  perhaps,  mentioned  in  another  connexion,  John  xxi.  13.  But 
these  are  imimportant  points. 

P  In  Luke  xxiv.  47,  48,  we  find  a  fuller  development — John  gives  it 
more  in  a  ^rmbolical  form.  "  The  promise  of  my  Father"  ^uke  xxiv.  49) 
seems  to  allude  to  Joel  iii.  1 ;  but  a  comparison  with  Acts  i.  4,  leads  us  to 
refer  it  to  a  promise  given  by  Christ  in  the  Father's  name  ;  hence  to  the 
last  discourses  recorded  by  John.     Cf.  Luke  xii.  12  ;  and  p.  437. 
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nexion.  between  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  and  its  ^ilfilmeiit ; 
between  the  impressions  which  Christ's  personal  intercourse 
had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the  great  £m^  which  w^e 
designate  as  'Hhe  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
operation  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be 
considered,  it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing 
influence — ^a  new  inspiring  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in 
all  its  powers  and  tendencies.  But  we  must  believe,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  all  religious  historical  development,  that 
there  was  a  moment,  forming  an  epoch,  in  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new  creation 
of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congre- 
gations. All  great  religious  movements  set  out  from  such 
actual  epoch-making  moments;  although,  indeed,  gradual 
preparatory  stages  must  always  be  presupposed. 

§  802. — Christ  appears  to  Five  Himdred  Believers  ;  to  his  Brother  James  ; 
to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  included. — Mis  Conversation  toith  Thomas, 

Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  fiYQ  hundred  disciples, 
assembled  in  one  place;  and  then  to  his  brother  James.^  And 
on  Sunday,  eight  days  after  his  first  appearance  among  the 
living,  he  again  showed  himself  to  the  Apostles  unawares, 
while  they  were  assembled  with  closed  doors.     Thomas  was 

^  1  Cor.  XV.  7.  No  specific  descriptioii  of  "James"  being  given  by 
Panl  in  this  passage,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  James  the  Just,  as  he  was 
called,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  This  appearance  of  Christ  is  mentioned 
in  the  Evamg.  ad  Hebrasos  (translated  by  Jerome);  but  apparently  as  his 
first  appearance;  for  it  goes  on,  "After  Jesus  had  given  the  shroud  to  the 
servant  of  the  high  priest,  he  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly 
from  the  high  nmk  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gos- 
pel arose,  and  partly  from  the  &bulous  circumstances  that  are  given  in  the 
accoimt,  of  the  following  sort:  "James  had  made  a  vow,  after  partaking 
of  the  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  eat  no 
more  until  he  had  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  coming  to  him, 
had  a  table  wi.th  bread  brought  out,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to 
James,  with  the  words,  "  Eat  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  Son 
of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead  "  (Hieron.  de  Yiris  lUust.  c.  ii).  Mark 
the  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  traditions  that  form  the  basa 
of  the  sjnioptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  owed  its  origin 
to  an  alloying,  doctriniEd  element,  remodelling  the  &cts  to  serve  a  subjective 
purpose.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  that  our  Crospels  (and  Paul 
following  them)  make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained 
in  our  text.  Had  they  aimed  to  make  the  testimony  as  strong  as  possible, 
without  regard  to  truth,  they  would  have  represented  him  as  appearing 
also  to  his  opponents.  The  statement  above  cited  from  Bvang.  ad  B^, 
of  his  appearing  to  a  servant  of  the  high-priest,  conflicts  with  the  whole 
import  and  object  of  his  resurrection. 
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now  among  them ;  tlie  same  Thomas  who  on  a  former 
occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 
of  doubt.  Christ's  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
reproached  the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with 
so  powerful  and  overwhelming  a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that 
beamed  forth  in  the  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour,  that 
lie  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples  :  ^^  My  Lord  and 
my  Grodr  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas,  whose 
immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  exclamation,  a 
fully-formed  theory  of  doctrine  j  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must 
have  been  at  work  to  induce  a  man  ti*ained  in  the  common 
opinions  of  the  Jews  to  use  such  a  title  !' 

Christ  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
hast  believed;  blessed  a/re  they  who  ha/ve  not  seen,  a/nd  yet  have 
bdieved.^^  We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of 
these  words.  Christ  does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by 
Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his  exclamation  as  an  Expression 
of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "believed"  and  "believe"  can- 
not be  confined'  solely  to  Christ's  resurrection;  they  refer  to 
his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessary  element  thereof.  But  the  words  of  Christ 
abo  reproved  Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to 
believe.  It  was  implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  inter- 
course of  Thomas  with  Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  Gk)D  and  as  superior  to  death,  should  have  been  enough 
to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foundation,  he  should 
have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance,  given  him 
by  the  others,  anything  but  incredible."  His  feith  should  have 
arisen  fix)m  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those 
who  are  led  to  feith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  his  spiritual 
self-manifestation  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith 
arising  inwardly  from  impressions  made  upon  a  willing  mind.* 

'  Or,  are  we  to  suppose  that  John  inyoltintarily  remodelled  the  words 
of  Thomas,  in  accordance  with  his  own  views?  Certainly  not.  Nowhere, 
in  John's  accounts,  do  the  disciples  speak  out  of  character.  Least  of  all 
could  he  have  attributed  to  one  like  Thomas  more  than  he  uttered.  On 
the  contrary,  such  an  expression,  coming  from  a  Thomas,  woujd,  for  that 
very  reason,  impress  itself  more  strikingly  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples.^ 
It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  precision  with  which  John 
records  the  expression. 

■  Christ's  reproof,  perhaps,  referred  also  to  the  intimations  he  had  given 
of  his  approaching  resurrection.  *  Cf.  p.  146,  147. 
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TTia  words  implied  that,  in  all  after-time,  ^th  would  be  im- 
possible, if  there  were  no  other  way  of  passing  fix>m  unbelief 
to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance.  The  passage 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is  de- 
veloped. It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  ^  Gospel 
history  had  to  be  hcmded  down  precisely  in  a  form  which  c(mld 
not  hvt  give  occasion  for  mamfoid  do^vMs  to  tJu  \unicm  vmo/efr- 
standing f  when  it  conducts  its  inqmries  apoH  Jrom  the  religious 
consciousness  and  religious  tocmts, 

§  303. — ChrisCs  Appearances  in  Galilee;  to  the  Seven  on  the  Sea  of  Ge- 
neaareth. — T/ie  Draught  of  Fishes. — TJie  Conversation  with  Peter. 

"We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narrative  of  Matthew, 
which  reports  Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Gralilee 
alone,  with  that  of  the  other  Gospels.^ 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  events  of 
Christ's  ministry,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might 
be  imagined  that,  for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appear- 
ances after  the  resurrection  was  also,  in  that  Gospel,  uninten- 
tionally transferred  to  Galilee ;  this  view  would  ascribe  to  the 
tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  not  as  to  the  facts 
themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in  this 
particular,  with  the  account  appended  to  John's  Gospel  (ch. 
xxi.) ;  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to 
Gfdilee,  where  Christ  reappeared  to  theuL  As  for  internal 
probability,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in 
the  midst  of  Christ's  enemies,  but  rather  that  they  returned 
to  their  own  land,  where  dwelt  most  of  Christ's  followers  and 
friends.  Nor  is  there  anything  impossible  in  Matthew's  state- 
ment that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  season  to  Galilee, 
where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercourse  with 
them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in 
itself^  it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling 
amid  the  cares  of  life;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to 
repeat  to  them  the  promise  (before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  that 
calling. 

"  With  regard  to  Paul's  statements  (1  Cor.  xv.)  it  is  probable  that  he 
mentioned  the  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively 
known)  up  to  a  certain  period,  especially  his  first  appearances  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  stopped  short ;  it  being  unimportant  for  his  purpose  to  give  a 
complete  enumeration,  adding  only  the  manifestation  which  he  himself 
received.     Another  explanation,  however,  might  be  given. 
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Seven  of  the  disciples^  were  fisliing  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth. 
Dining  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the 
morning,  Jesus  appeared,  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as  was  his 
wont,  '^  Children,  have  ye  any  meatV^  When  they  replied  in 
the  negative,  he  bade  them  cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side 
of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  "voice  of 
Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  wait  until  the  vessel  reached 
the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  pro- 
mise, so  precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken :  ^^Lovest  thou 
me  vnore  than  these  V  Peter  replied,  "  Yea,  Lard,  them  hnowest 
that  I  love  thee^  Then  said  Christ,  "Feed  my  lambs^^  ^  (prove 
your  love  by  acts).  On  Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  ques- 
tion, Peter  felt  its  force,  and  exclaimed,  in  grief,  "Lord,  thou 
knowest  aU  things;  thou  hnowest  that  I  love  thee.^  The  Saviour 
again  repeated  the  injunction,  "Feed  my  lambs ;''^  and  added, 
as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that  at  some  future 
time  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  -his  life  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  calling. 

§  804. — Christ  appears  in  CfalHee  for  the  last  Time. — The  Commission  of 
the  Apostles, 

In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz. 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations;  and  to  admit  the  men  of 
all  nations,  by  baptism,  into  his  communion  and  discipleship. 
And  he  assured  them  that  all  power  was  given  to  him,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  vic- 
toriously; and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even  until  the 
consummation  of  that  kingdom.^ 

^  John  xxi.  The  acco'dnt  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  re- 
ceived fi-om  John's  own  hps,  and  written  down,  after  his  death,  by  one  of 
his  disciples.     There  is  no  ground  to  question  its  credibility  as  a  whole. 

"^  Referring  either  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  general,  or  in  par- 
ticular to  the  supervision  of  the  first  congregations,  inasmuch  as  Peter, 
especially,  had  the  xapicrfia  Kvtipvriaeojs. 

^  The  subsequent  scruples  of  the  disciples  to  go  among  the  heathen  do 
not  prove  that  they  had  not  received  this  commission.  These  scruples 
tuimed  upon  the  single  point  of  admitting  the  heathen  without  a  previous 
conversion  to  Judaism.  Som^  suppose  tihat  the  naming  of  *'  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Gnost"  in  connexion  with  baptism  (v.  19)  is  foreign  to  the  pas- 
sage,  and  was  derived  from  lator  ecclesiastical  lajiguage.  But  that  ex- 
pression, coming  from  the  Ups  of  Christ,  was  precisely  fitted  to  betoken 
the  pecuHar  nature  of  the  new  communion  and  worship,  with  reference  to 
his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  his  last  discourses  preserved  by 
pfohn;  lor  everything  there  refers  to  the  Father,  as  revealed  by  the  Son; 
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§  305. — Christ  appears  for  the  last  Time  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mowet 
of  Olives, 

The  .ninds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast 
in  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant (Pentecost);  the  new  relation  established  between  €rOD 
and  man  naturally  connected  itself  with  the  idea  of  the  old. 
It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at  this  feast  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  to  be  made  powerM 
organs  of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfiUed.  They  went 
to  Jerusalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they 
were  walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after 
Christ's  first  appearance,  they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he 
repeated  the  promise  for  the  last  time. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly.  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked 
the  Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdom 
in  its  glory  (Acts  i.  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had 
always  done  during  his  life  on  eartl^  ^'It  is  not  for  you  to  hnmo 
the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  ptt6  in  his  own 
power.''  It  was  enough  (he  told  them)  for  them  to  know  their 
own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  how  they 
were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  it,  viz.  by  receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost.  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise,  he  was 
removed  from  their  eyes. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ASCENSION. 
§  806 — Connexion  of  the  Ascension  vfUJi  the  Resurrection. 
"We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  dose 
of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  as- 

to  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imparted  by  the  Son ;  to 
communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine 
life  imparted  by  him.  It  is  possible  that  these  words  were  not  at  first 
considered  as  a  formula  to  be  adhered  to  rigidly  in  baptism,  and  that  the 
rite  was  performed  (the  essential  being  made  prominent)  wilii  reference  to 
Christ's  name  alone;  and  that  only  at  a  later  period  it  was  thought  that 
the  words  constituted  a  literal  and  necessary  form.  It  is  undeniable  that 
this  account  does  not  bear  so  distinct  a  historical  stamp  as  other  narratives 
of  Chi*ist's  reappearance ;  it  is  possible  that  several  occurrences,  on  separate 
occasions,  were  taken  together  and  transferred  to  Gralilee.  ^e  fit^  that 
Matthew  represents  Christ  as  reappearing  to  his  disciples  oidy  in  Galilee, 
labile  Luke  and  Paul  testify  to  the  contrary,  may  help  ua  to  decide  upon 
the  synoptical  accoimts  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  bis  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  theatre  of  whidb,  also,  they  place  in  Galilee. 
This  is  another  testimony  in  fiivour  of  John's  account. 
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ociision  is  vouched  for  only  by  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  fimi 
grounds,  even  apart  from  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is 
represented  in  Luke;  nay,  even  if  there  were  not  a  word 
about  it  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts.  That  essential 
feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  ea/rthly  existence  to 
a  higher  through  nodniral  death,  hut  in  a  supematTJural  way;  i.e. 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions 
of  earthly  life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not. 
conformed  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  bo 
explained  by  them.  This  fact  is  as  certain  as  his  resurrection; 
both  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Either  the  resurrection 
itself  must  be  denied;  or  it  must  be  considered  as  a  mere 
natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  imtenable) ; 
or  such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just 
defined,  must  be  inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,y  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  existence  of  Christ  on  earth  after  his  resurrection, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  organism  with  which  he 
rose  from  the  dead ;  still,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  funda- 
mental conception,  on  which  all  the  representations  of  the 
New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrection  only  as 
the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  his  earthly  being, 
whose  close  was  his  death,  to  a  higher  form  of  personal  existence 
superior  to  death;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was 
not  to  be,  as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal, 
earthly  organism,  but  was  destined  for  an  imperishable  deve- 
lopment. When  Paul  declared  (Rom.  vi.  9,  10)  that  Christ, 
risen  from  the  dead,  should  die  no  more,  because  death  had  no 
dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opposed  this  resurrection  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  4)  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  in  Divine  power,  to  his 
earlier  life  in  human  weakness  through  which  he  was  made 
subject  to  death,  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that 
was  common  to  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  The 
mode  of  Christ's  reappearance  had  made  the  same  impression 
upon  them  all.  And  the  resurrection  had  necessarily  to  bu 
considered  as  the  restoration  from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of 

y  We  deem  it  better  to  acknowledge  a  problem  unsolved,  than  to  give 
attempts  at  solution,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which  will  not  satisfy  a 
clear  thinker.  Certainly  we  over-estimate  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  creation  not  a  little,  when  we  deem  ourselves  authorized  to  deny  the 
reality  of  a  phenomenon,  simply  because  we  cannot  explain  it  satisfactorily. 
There  are  more  things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  our  ^philosophy  may 
dream  qf. 
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his  personal  existence  (consisting  of  tlie  union  of  body  and 
soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  destined  for  an  un- 
broken eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  foundation  of 
belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death;  in  order  to  be  the^^w^  on  which  this 
&ith  (as  a  historically-groimded  belief)  could  be  establidiecL 
The  restoration  of  an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be 
developed  according  to  ordinary  laws,  and  to  terminate  in 
death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been  of  no  value. 

§  307. — The  Ascension  neceascary  for  the  C<mvicUon  <^  the  ApotOet. 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  his- 
torical link  in  the  psychological  developnent  of  the  Apostles 
(which  cannot  be  explained,  as  we  have  shown,  unless  tke 
resurrection  is  taken  for  granted),  loses  its  true  significanee  in 
this  regard,  if  Christ  were  removed  from  the  earth  in  any 
other  than  a  supernatural  way.  How  could  his  resurrection 
have  formed,  for  the  disciples,  the  basis  for  belief  in  an  eternal 
life,  if  it  had  been  subsequently  followed  by  death  1  Thar 
faith,  raised  by  his  reappearance,  would  have  sunk  with  his 
dissolution.  Their  belief  in  his  Messiahship  would  have  been 
rudely  shocked ;  he  would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinary 
man.  And  how  could  the  conviction  of  his  exaltation,  which 
we  find  every  where  outspoken  in  their  writings  with  such 
strength  and  confidence,  ever  have  arisen  1  Although,  th^«- 
fOTe,  the  visible  fact  of  the  ascension  is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  his  going  up 
to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preadied 
of  his  elevation  to  God,  presupposed  their  conviction  that  he 
had  been  supematurally  removed  from  the  earth,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  idea  that  he  had  departed  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  express  mention 
of  the  outward  and  visible  fact,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them 
after  his  resurrection,  could  be  tfOuched  again  by  death.  "When 
he  took  leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never 
thought  of  anything  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematurally 
removed  from  human  view  xo  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  now  that  '4t  does  not  follow,  because  the 
Apostles  conceived  the  matter  so,  that  it  really  wets  so ;  and 
that  we  must  distinguish  the  fundamental  fact  from  their 
subjective  conceptions,"  we  have  the  reply  ready.  Their  sub- 
jective conception  was  founded  iu  a  fact  which  it  presuppose^ 
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viz.  the  way  in  which  Christ  showed  himself  to  them  after  his 
resurrection ;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  them  by 
his  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apart  from 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to 
form  such  a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously 
appearing  and  vanishing,  by  keeping  silence  as  to  his  abode 
and  as  to  the  end  towards  which  he  advanced,  he  must  have 
planned  a  fraud,  to  form  the  basis  of  their  religious  conviction 
from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attribute  such  a 
fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth,**  so 
certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  objective  /act  as  the 
source  of  the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

§  308. — Connexion  of  aU  the  Siepematv/rcd  Facts  in  Christ's  Mamfestatlon* 
We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as 
was  before  made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  regard 
to  neither  is  prominence  given  to  the  special  and  actual  ^oci  in 
the  Apostolic  writings;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  general  conviction  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
connexion  of  Christian  consciousness.  Thus  the  end  of  Christ's 
appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its  beginning.  "No  link  in 
its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost,  without  taking  away 
its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon  these  focts ; 
stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Divine 
life  been  generated  from  the  beginning;  by  faith  in  them  has 
that  life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above 
the  limits  of  earthly  life,  changed  them  from  glebce  adscriptis 
to  citizens  of  heaven,  and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from 
an  existence  chained  to  nature,  to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far 
raised  above  it.  Were  this  fSaith  gone,  there  might,  indeed, 
remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had  been;  but 
as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Churchy 
there  could  be  none. 

»  Cf.  p.  17. 
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AccosiMODATroK,  Christ's  use  of»  page 

117.  118,  159. 
Adalteress,  decision  in  case  of,  344. 
Adultery,  Christian  law  of,  252. 
Advent,  second,  of  Christ,  349, 405. 
^non,  189. 

Agony  in  the  garden,  451. 
Alexandrian  theology,  had  no  influence, 

&c.,  41,  98, 176, 178, 192. 
Ambition  of  the  disciples  rebuked,  313, 

382. 
Annas,  455. 
Apostles,  subordinate  teachers,  103, 121 ; 

uneducated  men,  124 ;  training  of,  126 ; 

trial  mission  of,  280;  commission  of, 

after  the  resurrection,  470-482. 
Ascension  of  Christ,  483. 


Baptism,  as  used  by  John,  50 ;  by  water 
and  fire,  54 ;  of  Christ  by  John,  68,  63 } 
instituted  by  Christ,  132;  of  suffering, 
347. 

Bartimeus,  381. 

Bath  Col,  141, 416. 

Bethany,  Christ  at,  370. 

Bethesda,  miracle  at,  233. 

Bethsaida,  miracle  at,  295. 

Blasphemy  against  Holy  Ghost  and  Son 
of  Man,  263. 

Body  and  blood  of  Christ,  292. 

Bread  of  life,  290. 


Csesar,  rights  of,  398. 

Caiaphas,  379*  456. 

Calvary,  463. 

Cana,  175, 198. 

Capernaum,  Christ  at,  I71>  I9d>  257  (in 
synagogue),  289»  333. 

Celibacy,  363. 

Census,  in  time  of  Augustus,  22. 

Centurion's  slave  healed,  257. 

Childfien  blessed,  364. 

Christ,  bhrth  of,  19 ;  descent  from  David, 
21,  402 ;  his  brothers  and  sisters,  32 ; 
among  the  doctors,  34  j  education  of, 
36;  trade  of  ?  42 ;  plan  of,  80 ;  as  King, 
89;  observed  Jewish  law,  90;  as  Pro- 
phet, 102;  left  no  written  document, 
104;  person  of,  3,  7h  98,  169,  205,  376, 
450;  mode  of  life  with  disciplea^  218^ 


231 ;  Light  of  the  World,  321,  327,  374 ; 
his  struggles  of  soul,  345,  416,  447; 
prayer  as  High-priest,  446;  trial  of, 
455;  crucifijdon  of,  464;  last  appear- 
ance  of,  482 ;  ascension  of,  483. 

Christian  consciousness  defined,  2. 

Christianity,  the  aim  of  human  progress, 
128 ;  not  peace,  but  a  sword,  347 ;  work 
of,  362;  relations  to  civil  society,  252, 
344, 398 ;  rests  upon  supernatural  facts, 
486. 

Church,  founding  of  the,  127;  name  of, 
129. 

Commandment,  first  and  great,  399;  the 
new,  433. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  464. 


David,  Christ  son  of,  20,  402. 

Death  of  Christ,  hitimated  by  himself, 
356;  necessity  for,  379,416,  reality  of, 
472. 

Demoniacal  possession,  154, 159, 205,  259, 
310. 

De  Wette,  219,  249,  269,  336,  366. 

Disciples,  sifting  of,  294 ;  fail  to  heal  de- 
moniac, 310;  ambition  of,  313,  382; 
choice  of  seventy,  333  ;  warnings  to, 
435 ;  consolation  of,  436,  444. 

Disciples  of  John,  jealous  of  Christ,  189. 

Discipleship,  test  of,  256,  339. 

Diseases,  miraculous  healing  of,  149. 

Dives  and  Lazarus,  354. 

Divine  life,  its  communication  the  highest 
miracle,  148 ;  its  supports,  443. 

Divine  nature  in  Christ,  3, 7l»  98, 337, 360, 
372,  376,  407,  416,  450,  451,  469. 

Divorce,  252,  361. 


Ebionites,  64,  91,  96,  101, 152,  301. 
Ebionitish  Gospel,  15,  50,  68,  72,  344,  308, 

467,  482. 
Klias,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  309. 
Emmaus,  conversation  on  the  way  to, 

478. 
Ephraim,  Christ  at,  3/9. 
Essenism,  38. 

Eucharist,  institution  of,  430. 
Evangel,  ad  Hebrseos.      [See  Ebionitish 

Gospell 
Evil,  origin  of,  157.     [See  Sin."] 
Exorcists,  141, 160,  861. 
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Faith,  presupposes  the  "  tlrawing  of  the 
Father,"  110,  290  j  different  stages  of, 
147,  174,  185,  480  J  the  necessary  condi- 
tion  of  aid  from  Christ,  210,  290,  312; 
the  centurion's,  259 ;  power  of,  312,  395, 
480;  faith  and  forgiveness,  228,  305. 

Fasting,  218,  253. 

Father,  Christ's  oneness  with,  360,  439. 

Feet,  washing  of,  428. 

Fig-tree  cursed,  393. 

Fire  to  be  kindled,  347. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  32B. 

G. 

Gadarene  demoniac,  205. 

Galilee,  theatre  of  Christ's  labours,  l63, 
192,  198;  second  ministry  in,  240;  ap- 
pearances in,  after  resurrection,  481. 

Gethsemane,  448. 

God,  as  spirit,  knowledge  of,  195, 399  >  the 
only  Good,  366. 

Grace,  unmerited,  386,  413. 

H. 

Hades,  296. 

Heathen,  329,  351,  414. 

Herod,  30 ;  Antipas,  190,  355,  460. 

Herodians,  397* 

History,  relation  to  miracles,  139 ;  as  00m- 

mentsiry,  195,  247. 
Holy  Ghost,  at  Christ's  bapti^n,  71 ;  agent 

of  new  birth,  186 ;  blasphemy  against, 

263 ;  breathed  upon  Apostles,  478.  [See 

Spirii.} 
Huss,  Jc^m,  400. 
Hypocrisy  rebuked,  278.    [See  Sermon  on 

the  Mount.} 


Immortality,  399- 
Inspiration,  8,  48,  62,  183. 
Interpretation,  97»^04. 


Jaims's  daughter,  209. 

James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  32,  480. 

James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  174, 
383. 

Jericho,  Christ  at,  380. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  ministry  frequently 
exercised  there,  l64;  his  first  labours 
at,  178 ;  second  journey  to,  233 ;  last, 
380  5  triumphal  entry,  390 ;  weeps  over, 
893 ;  judgments  predicted  upon,  404. 

Jesus,  the  name,  17. 

Jewish  people,  their  relations  to  Christ, 
217;  his  ministry  confined  to  them, 
why,  281,  805. 

John  the  Baptist,  calling  of,  45 ;  accounts 
of,  obscure,  46 ;  mode  of  life,  49 ;  rela- 
tion to  Messiah,  54 ;  possible  wavering 
jba  his  convictions,  60,  212;  his  message 
frona   prison,  62,  212 1  he  points    out 


Christ,  169;  final  testimony,  IQO;  tate 
position  as  defined  by  Christ,  214. 

John  the  Evangelist,  joins  Christ,  170 ;  his 
disposition  and  tendencies,  170, 187, 437. 

John's  Gospel,  its  credibility  and  genuine- 
ness, 7.  I77>  181,  191,  319;  silent  as  to 
miraculous  conception,  17;  objects  of, 
71, 100;  compared  with  synoptical,  lis, 
163,  379,  447.:  its  omissions,  328. 

Jonah  the  Prophet,  sign  of,  144,  266. 

Josephus,  as  authority  on  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 49. 

Judas  Iscariot,  123,  270,  294,  8S9,  4iv. 
429,  453. 

Judgment,  intimatea  by  Christ,  236,  349, 
407}  in  Matt  zxv.  412. 


K. 

Keys,  power  of  the,  296. 

Kingdom  of  God,  longed  for  vmder  old 
covenant,  339 ;  long^  for  in  Isnud  at 
Christ's  time,  24 ;  also  by  the  healken, 
26 ;  the  ol^iectof  Christian  longing,  338  } 
way  prepared  for  by  Baptist,  60,  aeq.  j 
its  twofold  bearing,  88 ;  relation  of  new 
to  old  form,  90, 180 ;  reidized  by  Christ, 
not  as  a  woiidly,  but  a  spiritoal  king- 
dom, 76,  78,  82.  seq.,  224,  456,  458; 
realized  by  him,  also,  for  the  heatfaen, 
277>  281,  331, 352, 409;  means  employed 
by  Christ  in  founding  it,  102;  based  on 
his  self-manifestation  in  untrd,  102,  seq., 
460 ;  in  miracles,  133,  seq. ;  in  sufferings, 
85,  86,  347,  seq.,  451  j  ite  law  of  deve- 
lopment,  1 10 ;  its  grov^tti  and  progress, 
196,  203,  224,  345;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  its  Magna  Charta,  240 ;  its  tri- 
umphs, 298,  337,  406 ;  its  nature  OIiu- 
trated,  S65,  408,  410,  460. 


Last  Supper,  425. 

Law,  observed  by  Christ,  90,  247, 257,  318, 

358 ;  his  "  destroying  and  fulfilling  of," 

94,  248  [see  MoraC] ;  law  and  gospel, 

90,  seq.,  216,  seq.,  247,  seq. 
Lavryers,  269,  401. 
Lazarus,  family  of,  370;  death  of,  373, 

resurrection  of,  377- 
Legalism,  Jewish,  contrasted  with  C&iiB- 

tian  liberty,  2l6,  367,  401. 
Leper  healed,  257 }  ten  healed,  357. 
light  of  the  World,  Christ  the,  ^17,  827, 

374. 
Logos,  64,  too. 
Love,  the  quickening  principle  of  Divine 

life,  227;  Christian  law  o^  253,  433. 

M. 

Magians,  29. 

Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  301. 

Marriage,  408. 

Martha,  370. 

Mary  Magdalene,  227. 

Marv.  sister  of  Lazarus,  370,  S88,  477. 
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Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  14,  l6, 21, 25, 175. 
Matthew,  usage  of,  in  quoting  from  Old 
Testament,  108;  his  calling,  229;  his 
Gospel  originally  in  Hebrew,  7i  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  arranges  his  matter 
(connexion  of  fact  and  thought),  113, 
216,  223,  241,  281,  340,  346. 
Meekness,  243. 

Merit,  no  place  in  kingdom  of  God,  386, 
413. 

Messiah,  Old  Testament  idea  of,  86,  401, 
seq.j  in  Israel,  23  j  Simeon's,  26:  hea- 
then longing  for,  27  J  whettier  only  re- 
vived by  John  Baptist,  45,  55, 169,  2l2j 
Nicodemus,  183j  Christ  the  conscious 
Messiah,  33,  43,  82 ;  declares  hhnself 
such  (from  beginmng),  213,  236,  237, 
288,  296,  317,  359,  391,  456}  carnal  con- 
ceptions of  Jews  and  disciples  rebuked, 
235,  seq.,  242,  289,  297,  313,  323,  359. 
364,  382;  designations  of,  98;  Christ 
recognized  as,  by  John,  56,  69,  168. 

Murade  of  draught  of  fishes,  171 ;  water 
changed  to  wine,  176 ;  stonn  subdued, 
204;  issue  of  blood,  209;  Jairus's 
daughter,  210;  widow's  son,  210  j  lame 
man,  235;  leper,  257)  demoniac,  259, 
3 10  J  paralytic,  271,  274;  infirm  woman, 
275;  feeding  of  five  thousand,  284; 
walking  on  the  water,  288;  at  Beth- 
saida,  296;  man  bom  blind,  326;  ten 
lepers,  357;  raishig  of  Lazarus,  377; 
blind  Bartimeus,  381 . 

Miracles  connected  with  Christ's  teach- 
ing, 133 ;  their  relation  to  the  course  of 
nature,  137 ;  to  Christ's  manifestation, 
138  J  to  history,  139;  object  of,  141, 
146,  175,  395 }  witnesses  to  Christ's 
Messiahship,  140,  146 ;  in  regard  to 
supernatural  agency,  148  j  wrought  on 
matarial  nature,  162. 

Moral  stand-point  distinguished  from 
legal,  249,  254,  36l. 

Moses,  forerunner  of  Messiah,  240. 

Mount,  Sermon  on,  240. 

Mttller,  Daniel,  144. 

Murder,  Christian  law  of,  251. 

Mystcaies  of  the  Wngdom  of  God,  1 08. 

Mythical  theory  refuted,  13, 21, 24,  27, 32, 
417. 

Mythology,  diflference  from  Theism,  19. 

Mythns,  distinguished  from  parable,  ill. 

N. 
Nain,  miracle  at,  210. 
Name   of  Christ,   acting  in  the,  315; 

prayer  in  the,  440,  445. 
Nathanael,  calling  of,  174. 
Nazareth,   return  to  from   Egypt,  31  j 

Christ's  first  preaching  at,  42,  199. 
Keighbour,  love  of,  253. 
New  birth,  185. 
Nicodemus,  interview  with  Christ,  183 , 

in  Sanhedrim,  326. 


Oaths,  39,  252. 

Old  and  New  Dispensations,  relations  of, 
£15. 
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Old  Testament,  use  of  passages  from  by 

Christ,  120,  359,  362,  398,  401. 
Olshausen  211. 


Parable,  idea  of,  ill j  use  of  by  Christ, 

105,  107. 
Parables  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  87; 
order  of  in  New  Testament,  113;  not 
wanting  in  John.  1 16;  parable  of  sower, 
200 :  drag-net,  203  5  wheat  and  tares, 
203:  new  wine  in  old  botties,  220; 
prodigal  son,  231 ;  Pharisee  and  pub- 
lican, 233  5  great  Supper,  270  j  m^ust 
steward,  298;  good  Shepherd,  329; 
tower,  342 ;  salt,  342 ;  precious  pearl, 
343;  mustard  seed,  345;  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  354  j  pounds,  384 ;  labourers 
in  vineyard,  386}  fig-tree,  393;  good 
Samaritan,  400;  wedding-feast,  408  ^ 
wicked  husbandman,  410 ;  talents,  410; 
ten  virgins,  412. 
Paradise,  465. 

Passover,  but  one  in  synoptical  Gospels, 
three  in  John,  l63;  first,  178;  sec<md, 
233  J  last,  380. 

Paul,  used  written  memoirs  of  Christ's 
life,  7 ;  silence  as  to  miraculous  con- 
ception, 17;  assumes  Christ's  descent 
from  David,  20,  402;  confirms  the 
account  of  the  choice  of  the  Aposties, 
123;  a  witness  of  the  resurrection,  472, 
478 ;  indirectiy  of  the  ascension,  484 ; 
reports  Christ's  words,  93,  430 ;  alludes 
to  them,  299 ;  his  position  among  the 
Aposties,  125 ;  "  wise  as  serpent,"  &c. 
803;  his  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  101 ;  his  teachings  presuppose 
Christ's  as  germs,  93,  95, 108,  199,  217» 
233,  312,  386. 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  of,  441. 

Persea,  Christ  at,  361. 

Peter,  his  first  meeting  with  Christ,  171 ; 
his  call  and  character,  173,  280,  297.317, 
369,  428,  434,  454,  482;  his  acknow- 
ledgments of  Christ,  147,  294,  295;  ob- 
tains power  of  keys,  296. 

Pharisees,  36,  l65,  184,  191,  218,  228, 
235,  239,  259,  265,  267,  273.  276,  321, 
329,  350,  seq.,  396. 

Pharisaism,  97,  253,  401. 

Philip  and  Thcnaas,  conversaticm  with 
Christ,  438. 

Pilate.  459,  seq. 

Plan  of  Christ,  80 ;  not  altered,  84. 

Prayer,  forms  of,  222;  Lord's  Prayer, 
223 ;  not  Pharisiucal,  263 ;  hi  name  of 
Christ,  440;  of  Christ  as  High-priest» 
446 ;  for  his  enemies,  466. 

Prophecy,  unconscious,  23. 

Providence,  288. 

Prudence,  hi  ministry,  299»  308 ;  Christian, 
412. 

Publicans,  Christ  with,  229. 

Punitive  justice,  151. 

R. 

Rabbi,  titie  of,  as  applied  to  Christ,  42. 
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RAismg  of  tbe  dead,  iCl. 

Reason,  pride  of,  307. 

Reign  with  Christ,  369. 

Relatives  of  Christ,  31,  365.  319. 

Resnrrectioii,  intimated  by  Christ,  237, 
375,398;  of  Christ,  468. 

Revelation,  stages  of,  194 }  Christ's  doc- 
trine as,  320. 

Revenge,  253. 

Reward  in  heaven,  346,  253;  rewards, 
passion  for  rebuked.  387. 

Rnler,  Christ's  conversation  witli,  323. 

S. 

Sabbath,  235,  275,  seq. 

Sabbath-bVeakingr,  Christ  accused  of,  235, 
275. 

Sacraments.  [See  Eucharist  and  Bap- 
turn.} 

Sacrifice  of  pmification,  24. 

Sadducees,  36,  51,  398. 

Salome,  382. 

Samaritan,  good,  parable  of,  400. 

Samaritan  woman,  conversation  with, 
93,  192. 

Samaritans,  197;  reasons  for  their  ex- 
clusion from  first  mission  of  Apostles, 
281 ;  leper  cured,  357. 

Sanhedrim,  movements  of  against  Christ, 
326,  328,  378,  396,  418,  453,  457. 

Satan,  personality  of,  79,  158,  262;  king- 
dom of,  3S6. 

Schleiermacher,  3,  14,  24,  93,  99 f  128, 
158,   172,  216,  272,  315,  343,  353,  358, 

Self-denial,  341. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  116,  340. 

**  Servants"  distingnlshed  firom  "firiends," 

126. 
Seventy  disciples  chosen,  333. 
Shepherds,  announcement  to,  23. 
Simeon,  prophecy  of,  26. 
Sin  and  physical  evil,  relations  of,  150, 

152,  236,  327,  353. 
Slavery,  39. 
Son  of  God,  title  of,  as  applied  to  Christ, 

98, 100. 
Son  of  Man,  98 ;  blasphemy  against,  264. 
Sower,  parable  of,  200. 
Spirit,  Holy,  promise  of,  440,  446.    [See 

Holy  Ghott.^ 
Star  of  the  wise  men,  37. 
Strauss,  4,  14,  184,  197,  234,  249,  258,  263, 

269,  273, 315,  354,  370,  376,  388,  391,  407, 

420,  463. 
Sofiferings  of  Christ,  intimated  by  him- 
self, 188, 106,  416. 


Synoptical  Gospels,  their  ongia,  7;  diflte 
rence  between  them  and  John,  1 14, 163, 

448. 

Syro-Fhoenidan  woman,  805. 


Tttbemacle,  feast  of,  Christ  attends,  3:9* 

Talents,  parable  of,  410. 

Teaching,  Christ's  mode  of,  104 ;  pre- 
s^ited  seeds  of  thought,  106;  Christ's 
not  confined  to  parables,  1 14. 

Temple,  Christ's  manifestation  greater 
than,  92.  278 ;  *'  destroy  ttiis,"  &c.,  145, 
180;  purifying  of  the,  178. 

Temptation,  225. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  74 ;  its  import  as  a 
whole,  77. 

Ilieocrai^  of  Old  Testament,  connexicm  of 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  82,  369,  403 ;  dis- 
tinguished firom  Christ's  by  parables, 
87 ;  development  in  New  Testament, 
847.  318. 

Thomas,  his  doubts,  148 ;  Christ's  ^pear- 
ance  to,  480. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  308. 

Transubstantiation,  292,  431. 

Tribute  to  Csesar,  Christ's  decision  on, 
897. 

Triumphal  entry,  390. 

Truth,  194;  power  of,  269  i  rdation  to 
freedom,  324}  spirit  of,  440,  444. 

U. 


Unpardonable  sin,  263. 


Vanity,  warning  against,  337. 

Vine  and  branches,  similitude  of,  442. 

W. 

Water  and  the  Spirit,  birth  of,  186. 

Water  of  Life,  192,  322. 

Way,  Christ  the,  438. 

Wealth,  right  use  of,  298 ;  dangers  ot, 

368. 
Weisse,  15,  20, 115,  418. 
Widow,  the  imptMiiunate,  350. 
Widow's  mite,  404. 
Worship  in  spirit  and  truth,  194. 


Zaccheus,  382. 
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X.  26,  27       271 
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xiv.  22-33 288 
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xxiv.  (var.)  . .  350, 405, 407 
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XXV 410 
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XXV.  14-30 410 

XXV.  28 412 

XXV.  31-46 412 
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XXVi.  6 418 
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